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PREFACE. 


During  a  protracted  service  as  medical  head  of  the  Sloane  Hospital 
for  Women,  where  over  eighteen  hinidred  deliveries  annually  occur, 
the  author  has  enjoyed  exceptional  opportunities  for  observation  and 
experience  in  obstetrics;  and  for  several  years  he  has  felt  the  growing 
sense  of  a  duty  to  place  before  the  profession  and  students  of  medicine 
the  methods  of  this  institution  and  the  results  obtained.  The  present 
Text-book  of  01)stctrics  has  seemed  to  him  tlic  most  rational  and  perhaps 
the  most  useful  way  in  which  to  meet  this  ()l)ligation.  It  will  hardly  be 
necessary  to  j)()iiit  out  to  the  reader  that  the  work,  in  the  methods  advo- 
cated, is  based  upon  the  statistical  results  of  the  Sloane  Hospital  and 
upon  the  experience  gained  by  the  author  in  the  hospital  and  in  private 
practice.  Another  object  of  the  work  has  been  to  j)resent  American 
statistics  in  obstetrics. 

The  fact  that  many  of  the  text-books  now  before  the  profession, 
although  very  valuable  for  reference,  are  too  large  for  the  undergraduate 
student,  has  long  been  ai)preciate(l  by  the  author;  hence  in  the  following 
pages  he  has  endeavored  to  cover  the  subject  concisely  and  to  eliminate 
unnecessary  discussion.  With  this  in  view  he  has  made  no  effort  to 
present  a  complete  bibliography  of  the  subject,  although  references  to 
important  articles  on  most  subjects  are  given. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  subjects  of  pelvimetry  and  the  antepartum 
examination  are  included  in  Chapter  V  under  the  Management  of  Normal 
Pregnancy.  The  author  maintains  that  for  the  proper  management 
of  a  pregnancy  the  obstetrician  should  inform  himself  at  the  earliest 
opportunity  as  to  both  the  exact  size  and  shape  of  the  pelvic  canal, 
and  should  ascertain  the  presentation  of  the  fetus. 

Opinions  will  j)rol)ably  differ  as  to  the  wisdom  of  placing  Chapter  VI, 
Multiple  Pregnancy,  in  Part  II  under  Physiological  Pregnancy.  The 
author's  reason  for  doing  so  is  that  in  the  majority  of  instances  multiple 
pregnancy  is  physiological  and  the  labor  not  abnormal.  The  troublesome 
question  is  the  IcKation  of  complicated  labor  in  multiple  pregnancy.  It 
more  logically  belongs  in  Part  V  under  Pathological  Labor,  but  this 
arrangement  would  involve  a  division  of  the  subject  of  multiple  pregnancy 
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and  a  separation  of  the  parts  by  many  intervening  chapters,  which 
seemed  to  the  author  unwise.  He  has  therefore  completed  the  subject 
in  one  chapter  even  if  in  discussing  the  management  of  complicated 
labor  in  multiple  pregnancy  he  has  anticipated  methods  of  treatment. 

For  great  assistance  in  preparation  of  the  part  of  the  work  treating 
of  embn'olog>'  the  author  is  pleased  to  acknowledge  his  obligation  to 
Adam  M.  Miller,  Ph.D.,  professor  of  anatomy  at  The  Long  Island  College 
Hospital. 

In  the  matter  of  illustrations,  both  drawings  and  photographs,  the 

author  wishes  to  express  to  Mr.  K.  K.  Bosse,  of  New  York,  appreciation 

of  his  painstaking  work. 

E.  B.  C. 
New  York,  1916. 
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PART  I. 
ANATOMY  AND  EMBRYOLOGY. 


CHAPTER  I. 

ANATOMY  OF  THE  FEMALE  GENERATIVE  ORGANS. 

The  art  of  obstetrics  comprises  the  study  and  care  of  the  woman  and 
the  product  of  her  conception  from  the  time  of  her  impregnation  until 
subsequent  to  her  deliveo'  she  is  able  to  resume  her  usual  occupation. 
A  thorough  knowledge  of  the  factors  involved  in  this  process  of  repro- 


Fio.  1,— The  vulvs. 

duction  demands  a  careful  study  of  the  female  generative  organs  and 
those  neighboring  organs  which,  although  not  distinctively  "generative," 
are  intimately  associated  with  the  process. 

For  purposes  of  description  the  female  generative  organs  are  divided 
into  the  external  and  the  internal. 

2  (17) 


18  ANATOMY  OF  TUB  FEMALE  GENERATIVE  ORGANS 

THE  EXTERNAL  OBOAHS  OF  QENERiTION. 

The  external  organs  of  generation,  grouped  under  the  common  term 
of  the  Tvlva,  or  pudendum,  include  the  mons  veneris,  the  labia  majora, 
the  labia  minora,  the  clitoris,  the  vestibule  with  the  urethral  orifice,  the 
hymen  and  certain  erectile  and  glandular  structures. 

It  will  be  seen  from  Plate  I  and  Fig.  1  that  the  vulva  is  bounded  in  front 
by  the  anterior  abdominal  wall,  behind  by  the  perineum,  and  laterally 
by  the  inner  surface  of  the  thighs.' 


Flo.  2. — Nulliparous  womaD,  labia  Bciiaratcd. 

Mons  Venwia. — The  mons  veneris  is  a  cushion  of  areolar  and  adipose 
tissue  situated  in  front  of  the  upper  part  of  the  symphysis  pubis.  It  is 
covered  with  skin,  which  after  puberty  becomes  pigmented  and  thickly 
set  with  hair. 

Labia  Majoia. — The  labia  majora  are  two  folds  of  modified  integument 
bordering  the  cleft  of  the  vulva.  They  are  continuous  with  the  mons 
veneris  in  front,  where,  by  their  junction,  they  form  the  anterior  com- 
missure; posteriorly  they  extend  to  within  an  inch  of  the  anus,  and  there 
becoming  very  thin,  unite  in  the  posterior  commUsure,  or  fourchette, 
which  forms  the  anterior  edge  of  the  perineum. 

When  the  labia  majora  are  separated  in  the  virgin  or  nulliparous 
woman  (Plate  II  and  Fig,  2)  there  is  found  between  the  fourchette  and  the 
hymen  a  depression  called  the  fossa  navicviaris.   After  puberty  the  outer 


Nullipar-ous  Woman.    Labia  Separated. 
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surface  of  the  labia  majora  is  deeply  pigmented,  covered  with  hair, 
and  abundantly  supplied  with  sebaceous  and  sudoriparous  glands.  The 
inner  surface  is  also  covered  with  skin,  near  the  free  border  resem- 
bling that  on  the  outer  surface,  but  deeper  in,  more  delicate,  moist,  and 
resembling  mucous  membrane.  Rudimentary  hairs  are  visible  on  close 
insj^ection  and  there  are  numerous  sebaceous  glands.  In  w^ell-nourished 
virgins  the  labia  majora  are  usually  closely  approximated  and  conceal 
the  parts  within.  In  the  aged,  emaciated  and  those  who  have  borne 
many  children,  the  labia  majora  usually  gape. 

Beneath  the  skin  of  each  labium  majus  there  is  found  a  tissue  resem- 
bling the  dartos  of  the  scrotum  but  thinner;  beneath  this  are  layers 
of  adipose,  connective,  and  elastic  tissue.  At  the  upper  part  of  each 
labium  there  may  sometimes  be  found  the  remains  of  the  canal  of  Nuck. 
The  labia  majora  correspond  morphologically  to  the  scrotum  in  the 
male. 

The  Labia  Minora  or  Njrmphffi. — The  labia  minora  or  nymphse  are 
two  smaller  folds  of  modified  skin  lying  within  the  labia  majora  and 
extending  from  the  clitoris  in  front  downward  and  backward  to  merge 
into  the  labia  majora,  usually  about  their  middle  or  lower  third.  In  some 
women  they  seem  to  join  each  other  in  the  posterior  commissure.  The 
labia  minora  are  triangular  in  shai>e  with  bases  upward.  At  the  clitoris 
the  base  of  each  divides  into  two  portions,  the  upper  uniting  with  its 
fellow  of  the  opposite  side  above  the  dorsum  of  the  clitoris  to  form  its 
prepuce;  the  lower  uniting  with  its  fellow  just  beneath  the  clitoris  to 
form  its  fra?num.  The  lal)ia  minora  vary  greatly  in  shape  and  size;  they 
are  sometimes  asymmetrical  and  sometimes,  as  in  the  Hottentot  woman, 
greatly  hypertrophied.  They  are  directly  continuous  externally  with 
the  labia  majora  and  internally  with  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
vestibule.  In  the  virgin  they  are  usually  concealed  by  the  labia  majora; 
their  skin  is  then  delicate  and  moist  and  greatly  resembles  mucous 
membrane. 

When,  however,  as  a  result  of  child-bearing  or  frequent  coitus  they 
project  beyond  the  labia  majora,  they  lose  more  or  less  of  this  character 
and  become  dry  and  i)igmented.  Their  surfaces  are  free  from  hairs  and 
sudoriparous  glands  but  are  richly  supplied  with  sebaceous  glands  and 
with  sensitive  papilla*.  Beneath  the  surface  of  the  labia  minora  is  a 
vascular  connective  tissue  rich  in  elastic  and  smooth  muscle  fibers  but 
containing  no  fat. 

The  Clitoris.  -The  clitoris,  the  homologue  of  the  penis  in  the  male  is 
a  small  erectile  organ  about  an  inch  long  situated  between  the  anterior 
extremities  of  the  labia  majora  at  the  forepart  of  the  vestibule.  Like 
the  penis  it  consists  of  a  ghniSf  a  body  and  two  crura;  it  has  a  prepuce 
and  a  fnenum  both  derive<l  from  the  labia  minora,  and  is  also  provideil 
with  a  suspensory  ligament. 

The  clitoris  differs  structurally  from  the  penis  in  posst»ssing  no  corpus 
sjx)ngiosum  and  no  urethra,  the  Litter  being  situate<l  just  above  the 
anterior  wall  of  the  vagina  with  its  meatus  in  the  base  of  the,  anterior 
triangular  portion  of  the  vestibule. 
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The  Qlans. — The  ^l^ns,  visible  when  the  labia  minora  are  separated,  is  a 
mass  of  erei-tile  tissue  about  the  size  of  a  small  pea  and  is  highly  sensitive, 
bein^j  richly  supplieil  with  nerves  ending  in  the  so-called  genital  corpuscles. 

The  glans  is  surrounded  at  its  base  by  sebaceous  glands  secreting  a 
smegma  which  may  l>e  retaine<l  by  preputial  adhesions  and  give  rise  to 
irritation. 

The  Body. — The  b(Kly  of  the  cl  itoris  is  composed  of  two  corpora  cavernosa, 
similar  in  minute  structure  to  those  of  the  male,  and  separated  by  an 
imiHjrfect  septum. 

The  Crura. — The  crura  are  the  prolongations  of  the  corpora  cavernosa 
which  diverge  j)osteriorly  to  be  attache<l  to  the  ischiopubic  rami  super- 
ficial to  the  triangular  ligament.  They  are  coveretl  by  the  ischio- 
cavernosi  (erectores  clitoridis)  muscles. 

The  Vestibule  (see  Fig.  1).-  The  vestibule,  best  understood  as  the 
remains  of  the  urogenital  sinus,  is  the  space  lying  between  the  labia 
minora  and  the  hymen.  It  is  bounded  in  front  by  the  clitoris,  behind 
by  the  fourcliettc,  laterally  by  the  labia  minora.  Opening  into  it  are 
the  urethra  and  the  <lucts  of  the  vulvovaginal  glands.  The  anterior 
portion  of  the  vestibule  is  triangular  in  sliai)e  and  by  some  authors  the 
term  vestibule  is  restricted  to  this  triangular  area.  The  meatus  urinarius 
lies  in  the  base  of  this  triangular  ])(>rti()n,  tlie  mucous  membrane  sur- 
rounding it  being  usually  elevated  and  corrugated  from  the  encircling 
non-striated  nniscular  fibers.  Near  the  meatus  are  often  seen  the 
openings  of  several  large  nuicous  crypts. 

The  Hymen.  Tlu*  hym<Mi  is  a  thin  fold  of  nuicous  membrane  arising 
from  a  re(lui)lication  of  the  lowermost  part  of  the  vaginal  walls  and 
closing  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  the  vaginal  oriKce.  In  structure  it  is 
composed  of  a  connective-tissue  framework  rich  in  elastic  fibers  and 
supplied  with  l)lood vessels  and  nerves;  it  is  covered  on  both  sides  with 
mucous  membrane.  The  hxnien  varies  greatly  in  shape  and  extent  in 
different  individuals,  as  seen  in  Figs.  '^  to  10.  The  most  usual  shape  is  the 
crescentic  (see  Fig.  3),  occluding  the  posterior  portion  of  the  vaginal  orifice 
the  concavity  looking  forward  toward  the  i)ubes.  Other  forms  are  the 
aM?/?//ar,  forming  a  ring  about  the  opening;  t\\{i  fimbriated  ov  fringed;  the 
bilabial  with  a  central  longitudinal  cleft;  the  septate  with  two  openings 
divided  by  a  septum;  the  cribriform  with  numerous  small  openings;  and 
rarely  the  hymen  completely  occludes  the  vagina,  forming  the  imper- 
forate variety.  The  hymen  is  usually,  though  not  always,  torn  during  the 
first  sexual  intercourse;  it  is  also  often  torn  in  a  gynecological  examina- 
tion. Its  presence  intact  is  therefore  not  a  certain  proof  of  chastity 
nor  its  rupture  a  sure  evidence  of  intercourse.  After  parturition  there 
remains  of  the  hymen  only  fleshy  tags  attached  around  the  vaginal 
orifice;  these  are  called  the  caruncidw  inyriiforwcs  (see  Fig.  10). 

The  bulbs  o!  the  vestibule  {huUn  vcstihuli)  (see  Flat(\s  III  and  IV) 
are  two  leech-shaped  venous  plexuses  about  an  inch  in  length  lying  on 
either  side  of  the  vestibule  underneath  the  labia  minora;  they  nuiy  be 
regarded  as  the  cleft  homologue  of  the  corpus  spongiosum  in  the  male. 
These  venus  plexuses,  enclosed  w  ithin  a  thin  fibrous  capsule,  are  rounded 
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pctettriorly  but  taper  anteriorl.v  and  are  continued  forwanl  on  each  side 
by  means  of  a  venous  plexus,  the  pars  intermedia,  wiiich  communicates 
with  its  fellow  beneath  the  clitoris.    There  is  here  free  communication 


Fio.  4. — The  annular. 


Flo.  5.— The  (iinbriated.  Fio.  6.— The  bilabial. 


between  the  bulbs  of  the  vestibule,  the  veins  of  the  labia  majora  and 
minora,  and  the  veins  of  the  clitoris.  The  bulbs  of  the  vestibule  are 
overlapped  by  the  bulbocavernosi  [constrictores  vagina)  muscles  and  by 
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their  contractions  during  sexual  excitement  the  bulbs  become  turgid 
and  erect,  thus  narrowing  the  vaginal  orifice. 

The  TUlTongilutl  glands,  or  glands  of  Bartholin,  are   two  racemose 
glands,  round  or  oval  in  outline,  lying  on  cither  side  of  the  vaginal  orifice 


FiQ.  7.— The  mpttLte.  Fio.  8.— The  cribriform. 


Fia.  9. — The  imperforate.  Fia.  10,— Caruncula  myrtiformeB. 

usual!}'  superficial  to  the  triangular  ligament.  They  are  overlapped  by  the 
lower  extreroitiea  of  tlie  bulbs  of  the  vestibule.  (See  Plate  III.)  They 
measure  about  a  third  of  an  inch  in  diameter  and  their  ducts,  each  about 


PLATE  III 
Frc.  1 


The  Bulbs  of  the  Vestibule.     (Playnalr.) 

h,  i.  k,  I,  m,  n.  velna  of  the   nymphse  and   elite 


The  Clitoris.     (After  Kobelt.) 
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half  an  incli  in  length,  open  just  in  front  of  the  hymen  on  each  side.    They 
are  homologiies  of  Cowper's  glands  in  the  male  and  secrete  a  glairy  mucus. 


Iktonl  BgitUj  Kction 

a  FigB.  13  and 


Plus  of 
coronal 

^21). 


PUiw  of  UUntl  Moittal  wetion 


The  vagina,  internal  generative  organs  and  pelvic  floor  will  be  best 
understood  by  a  careful  study  of  the  accompanying  illustrations,  Figs, 
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II   to   17  and  21,  frwii  frozen  stttioiis  niiide  (or  the  author   by   Dr. 
Frfdcrick  T,  Van  Beuren,  Jr..  iif  New  York. 

The  Tftgina  (sc«!  Fin-  !•{).  The  va^im  is  the  eanal  L-oniiectiiig  the 
external  organs  of  cencrutioii  with  the  uterus,  the  canal  through  which 
sexual  intercourse  takes  place  and  aloiiR  whicli  the  child  passes  from 
the  uteniH  to  the  outside  world.  It  is  a  mu-sculomembfanous  canal 
lying  in  the  median  line  of  the  pelvis  hetween  the  bladder  and  urethra 
in  front  unrl  the  rectum  behind;  it  beinj;  separated  from  the  latter  below 
lij-  the  pyramidal  liodj'  calhil  the  perineum.     The  vagina  is  smaller 


Fin.  13.— Mcdinii  aagittnl  section. 

below,  expanded  above  into  the  fornix  or  vault  which  receives  the  cervix. 
With  the  exception  of  the  upper  expanded  portion  of  the  vaginal  canal 
it  is  normally  found  collapsed  antcroposteriorly ;  the  anterior  and  posterior 
walls  lying  in  contact  in  the  median  line,  slightly  expan(]ed  laterally, 
^ving  on  transverse  section  the  shape  seen  in  Fig.  18,  sometimes 
resembling  the  letter  H.  The  axis  of  the  canal  is  somewhat  sigmoid  in 
shape  corresponding  with  the  forward  curve  of  the  rectum,  but  in  general 
it  conforms  to  the  axis  of  the  pelvic  canal.  The  anterior  vaginal  wall  is 
shorter  than  the  posterior;  the  cervix,  as  it  were,  being  set  into  the  anterior 
wall  and  shortening  it  to  this  extent. 
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The  anterior  wall  measures  about  G..">  cm.  (2J  iu.)  the  posterior  wall 
9  cm.  (31  in.).  For  convenience  in  describing  organs  or  conditions  felt 
through  tlie  upper  expanded  portion  of  the  vagina,  tlie  fornix  or  vault 
is  often  sutxlivided  into  the  anterior,  posterior,  and  lateral  fornices. 

In  structure  the  vaginal  wall  consists  of  three  coats:  (1)  an  outer, 
connective-tissue  coat  derived  from  the  rectovesical  fascia;  (2)  a  middle, 
muscular  coat  of  unstriped  muscular  fibers  in  two  layers,  an  outer, 
longitudinal  and  an  inner,  circular  layer;  and  (3)  an  internal  coat  of  mucous 


«nul  ■phinelo' mni 
AminilMC^  rectum 


Fia.  14.— Median  ssgittnl  acction. 

membrane.  The  mucous  membrane  is  covered  with  stratified  squamous 
epithelium  continuous  with  the  epithelium  covering  the  vaginal  portion 
of  the  cervix  above  and  the  hymen  below.  The  mucous  membrane  is 
thrown  into  two  median  longitudinal  ridges  called  the  columns  of  the 
vagina,  situated  one  on  the  anterior,  the  other  on  the  posterior  wall. 
From  the.se  extend  transversely  immerous  folds,  or  nigiF.  All  of  these 
vaginal  markings  are  more  distinct  below  than  above,  and  most  distinct 
on  the  anterior  vaginal  wall  in  a  virgin.  With  the  exception  of  a  few 
tubular  follicles  in  the  upper  part  of  the  canal  the  vagina  normally  has 
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no  glands.     The  acid  reaction  of  the  vaginal  secretion  is  at  present 
assigned  to  the  action  of  several  microorganisms. 

The  relalioiunfj  the  voffina  are  as  follows:  The  upper  half  of  the  anterior 
wall  lies  in  relation  with  the  bladder,  the  lower  half  with  the  urethra. 
The  bladder  and  upper  third  of  the  urethra  are  separated  from  the 
v^inal  wall  by  areolar  connective  tissue;  the  lower  two-thirds  of  the 
urethra  lie  imbedded  within  the  anterior  vaginal  wall.  The  posterior 
v^inal  wall  is  covered  above,  for  about  an  inch,  by  peritoneum  as  it 
descends  from  the  uterus  to  form  the  pouch  of  Douglas;  its  middle  portion 
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FiQ.  IS.— LatenI  BsgitUl  aecUon. 

lies  in  relation  with  the  rectum,  its  lower  portion  diverges  from  the  rectum 
from  which  it  is  separated  hy  the  perineal  body.  The  lateral  fornices 
of  the  vagina  lie  in  relation  with  the  bases  of  the  broad  ligaments  which 
extend  from  the  sides  of  the  uterus  to  the  lateral  walls  of  the  pelvis. 

The  bladder  ami  urethra  bear  such  intimate  relations  to  the  uterus, 
vagina  and  the  practice  of  obstetrics  that  the>'  will  be  briefly  described 
here. 

Th«  Bladder. — The  bladder  when  empty  lies  within  the  true  pelvis 
between  the  symphysis  puhi5t  in  front  and  the  uterus  and  vagina  behind 
(sec  Fig.  13).    The  summit  in  this  condition  is  flattened  or  depresse<l 
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SO  that  the  cavity  of  bladder  and  urethra  together  appear  Y-shaped 
on  sagittal  section.  The  summit  of  the  bladder  is  covered  by  peritoneum 
which  is  reflected  thence  forward  to  line  the  anterior  abdominal  wall; 
backward  to  cover  the  uterus.  The  bladder  has  a  muscular  wall  lined 
with  mucous  membrane.  The  muscular  structure  consists  of  two  coats, 
the  outer  being  circular,  the  inner  longitudinal,  which  are  continued 
downward  over  the  urethra.  The  mucous  membrane  is  covered  with 
stratifled  transitional  epithelium.  The  hladder  when  distended  rises 
into  the  abdomen  above  the  pubes  and  tends  to  displace  the  uterus 
backward. 


Fyrilamiia 

FeriloDeuin 


Fia.  16. — LiiMral  Mgittal  section. 

The  Uretlm. — The  urethra,  a  canal  about  4  cm.  (1^  in.)  in  length 
and  5  mm.  in  diameter,  extends  from  the  neck  of  the  bladder  downward 
and  fomard  to  the  meatus  urinarius  in  the  base  of  the  triangular  portion 
of  the  vestibule.  Its  muscular  coat,  consisting  of  an  outer  circular  and 
an  inner  longitudinal  layer,  corresponds  to,  and  is  continuous  with,  the 
muscular  coat  of  the  bladder.  The  mucous  membrane  is  thrown  into 
longitudinal  folds  by  the  elastic  fibers  which  are  numerous  in  the 
submucous  layer;  it  is  covered  with  stratified  transitional  epithelium 
continuous  with  that  of  the  bladder. 
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NmiRTims  tiibiilur  j^ltiiitls  aro  prvsciit  itixl  in  the  floor  of  the  urethra 
near  the  tiiviitiis  iiru  two  tuhnlcs  of  hirger  size  known  as  Skene's  glands. 

Aroniiii  tlie  iniiitiis  iirinnriiis  the  niiieoiis  nieinhrane  i»  nftfii  ttintwn 
into  fohh  of  varionis  shiiix's,  sometimes  eulUr<l  nr<.-thral  lal>iii. 

The  Eechim.-  -The  only  ixirtion  of  the  reetum  which  especially  con- 
cerns the  ol)stetrieitin  is  tlnit  |>art  which  jH'rforates  the  pelvic  floor  and 
ia  uncovered  hy  {HTitnneuni.  Hegiiniing  at  the  point  where  the  peri- 
toneum is  reflccte<l  from  tlie  anterior  surface  of  the  rectum  on  to  the  vault 
of  the  vagina,  forming  the  pouch  of  Doujilas  or  recto-uterine  pouch  (see 
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Fig.  19),  the  rectum  runs  for  a  short  distam^e  parallel  to  the  posterior 
wall  of  the  vagina  and  is  adherent  to  it.  At  ahoiit  4  cm.  {\k  in.)  above 
its  lower  extremity  it  curves  backward  away  from  the  vagina  to  terminate 
in  its  external  opening,  the  anus. 

The  space  thus  formed  by  the  divergence  of  the  lower  ends  of  the 
rectum  and  vagina  is  occupied  by  the  pyrami<ial  mass  of  muscular, 
fibrous  and  adipose  tissue  called  the  perineal  bwly.  Helow  the  |x>int 
of  reflection  of  the  peritoneum  from  the  rectal  wall  the  coats  of  the 
rectum  are  muscular  and  mucous,  united  by  submucous  tissue.     The 
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muscular  cost  is  composed  of  two  layers,  an  external  longitudinal  and 
an  internal  circular. 

The  lower  extremity  of  the  rectum  is  guarded  by  two  constricting 
bands  of  muscle;  the  external  and  internal  sphincters.  The  former  is 
composed  of  voluntary  muscle  fibers,  while  the  latter  consists  of  an 
aKgr^ation  of  the  involuntary  circular  fibers  of  the  rectal  wall.  . 

The  External  Sphincter. — The  external  sphincter  arises  from  the  pos- 
terior surface  of  the  coccyx  and  from  the  fibrous  layer  of  the  skin  over 
it  and  passes  forward  to  surround  the  anus.  It  is  composed  of  two 
layers,  the  superficial  and  deep. 

The  deep  layer  of  the  external  sphincter  is  circular  and  entirely  sur- 
rounds the  anus.    The  fibers  of  the  superficial  layer  at  first  run  parallel, 
then  separate  to  surround  the  anal  portion  of  the  rectum,  then  reunite 
to  be  inserted  into  the  tendinous  centre 
of  thfe  perineum,  some  of  the  fibers  being 
continuous  in  front  with  the  fibers  of  the 
bulbocavemosi     (constrictores     vaginae) 
muscles  (see  Fig.  23). 

The  external  sphincter  is  intimately 
adherent  to  the  integument  surrounding 
the  anus;  this  integument  being  pig- 
mented and  thrown  into  radiating  folds. 

The  Intenud  Si^ilneter. — The  internal 
sphincter,  composed  of  an  aggregation  of 
the  circular  fibers  of  the  rectal  wall,  begins 
about  4  cm.  (H  in.)  above  the  anal  margin 
and  increases  in  thickness  as  it  descends 
until  it  reaches  the  anorectal  line,  then 
thins  out  again.  Its  lower  fibers  lie  be- 
low and  within  the  grasp  of  the  external 
sphincter  but  are  separated  from  it  by  a        F'q-   is.— Tranavetw  section  of 

narrow  zone  of  connective  tissue.    The     '^"  'ff'  .pT"*^"  "'  I*"  "^^ 
,  r    I     1  1*1         (Heme.)     L,  levator  am  muscle;  a, 

mucous  membrane  of  the  lower  end  of  the     rectum;  u.  urethra;  V.  vagma. 
rectum  is  thrown,  especially  during  con- 
traction of  the  sphincter,  into  longitudinal  folds  called  the  columns  of 
Morgagni  or  columns  of  the  rectum.       The   grooves  between  these 
columns   deepen    from   above  downward   and   end   in   the  semilunar 
valves  or  crypts  of  Morgagni. 

The  rectal  mucous  membrane  above  the  crypts  of  Morgagni  is  thrown 
into  irregular  horizontal  folds  most  of  which  disappear  when  the  rectum 
is  distended  but  at  three  or  four  points  they  usually  remain  permanent 
and  are  called  the  valves  of  Houston  or  the  rectal  valves.  These  valves 
vary  in  number  from  three  to  five.  Usually  there  are  three,  called  the 
superior,  middle  and  inferior  rectal  valves  (see  Fig.  19).  The  middle 
valve  is  the  most  constant  and  arises  from  the  right  anterior  quadrant 
of  the  rectal  wall  about  6  to  9  cm.  {2f  to  3^  in.)  above  the  anal  margin. 
The  superior  valve  arises  from  the  left  posterior  quadrant  9  to  11  cm. 
(4|  to  5^  in.)  above  the  anus  and  the  inferior  valve  lies  in  about  the 
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snatic  ligament.  It  is  inserted  into  the  upper  border  of  the  great  tro- 
chanter, its  tendon  usually  blending  with  that  of  the  obturator  intemus. 
The  pyrifonnis  muscle  thus  helps  to  form  and  cushion  the  posterior  and 
posterolateral  wall  of  the  true  pelvis. 

The  nerve  supply  of  the  obturator  internus  and  pyrifonnis  muscle  is 
from  the  sacral  plexus. 

Pelvic  noor. — Before  descnbing  the  internal  oi^ns  of  generation 
it  is  fitting  that  the  pelvic  floor,  above  which  they  are  placed  and  from 
which  they  gain  support  should  be  studied.  This  pelvic  floor,  which  is 
bounded  externally  by  skin  and  internally  by  peritoneum,  closes  the 
irr^ularly  shaped  opening  at  the  bottom  of  the  pelvis.  Composed  chiefly 
of  muscle,  the  different  fascise  and  connective  tissue,  it  is  perforated  by 
the  rectum  and  vagina  and  in  the  anterior  wall  of  the  latter  canal  is 


Fia.  20.— The  pelvic  Boor,  seen  troni  above. 

located  the  lower  end  of  the  urethra.  Viewed  in  a  median  sagittal 
section  (see  Fig,  13),  the  pelvic  floor  is  seen  to  be  divided  by  the  vagina 
into  two  portions,  an  anterior  and  a  posterior,  called  respectively  by 
Hart  the  pubic  segment  and  the  sacral  segment. 

During  labor  the  pubic  segment  is  drawn  upward;  the  sacral  segment 
is  forced  downward. 

Stretching  across  the  outlet  of  the  pelvis  and  with  the  fascise  above  aiul 
below  fomiing  the  chief  part  of  the  pelvic  floor  are  two  muscles  on  each 
side,  the  levator  ani  and  the  coccygeus. 

The  Levator  Ani  (see  Fig.  20). — The  levator  ani,  the  most  important 
muscle  of  the  pelvic  floor,  consists  of  two  portions,  namely  the  pubo- 
coccygeus  and  ischiococcygeus;  the  former  arises  from  the  posterior 
a.spect  of  the  horizontal  ramus  of  the  pubes  and  extends  backward 
lo  the  last  two  segments  of  the  coccjTt,     The  inner  portion  of  this 
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pulMK'iKry^eus,  soinetinies  calletl  the  puborectalis,  sends  a  few  fibers  t< 
the  iin*thral  and  vaginal  walls;  some  to  the  tendinous  centre  of  the  peri- 
luniiii,  while  others  pass  to  the  rec*tal  sheath  and  some  interlace  with  the 
fibers  of  the  external  sphincter.  Behind  the  rectum  the  inner  fibers  of 
the  two  piilxKHM^  yjjci  art*  linker!  together  by  fascial  structures  and  the 
i*oni])anion  nuisi*les  tluis  united  pass  to  the  anterior  surface  of  the  coccn 
to  be  inserttnl  into  the  li^anientum  saorococeygeum  anterius.  The  outer 
jKniions  of  the  pnlxK'cK'cygei,  larger  than  the  inner,  pass  directly  from 
pubes  to  ('(M'cyx. 

The  isehicH'CK'cygeus,  the  main  portion  of  the  levator  ani  muscle,  arise 
from  the  white  liiu*  betwwn  the  pubes  and  spine  of  the  ischium  and  from 
the  spine  of  the  ischium,  an<l  extends  backward,  downward,  and  inwanl 
to  the  sides  of  the  coccyx.  It  is  thus  seen  that  the  former  idea  of  the 
levatores  ani  blcndinj:  with  each  other  behind  the  vagina  and  hehu^ 
the  anus  and  forming  a  r-sha]KMl  muscle  about  the  lower  ends  of  these 
canals  is  erroneous.  As  a  nuitter  of  fact  the  ischiococcygeus,  the  main 
portion  of  the  levator  ani,  meets  its  fellow  in  the  median  line  onlv  when 
it  reaches  the  coccyx. 

It  is  the  attachment  of  the  inner  fibers  of  the  pubococcygeus  to  the 
vaginal  and  rectal  walls  and  the  linking  of  the  two  pubococcygei  in  the 
median  line  by  means  of  fascial  or  fibrous  structures  which  gives  the 
apparent  sling  action  in  elevating  the  lower  ends  of  the  rectum  and 
vagina  when  the  levatores  ani  contract. 

The  nerve  su])])ly  of  the  levator  ani  is  from  the  fourth  sacral  and  the 
perineal  branch  of  the  pudic  nerve. 

The  Coccygeus. — The  coccygeus  is  a  thin  triangular-shaped  muscle 
which  supplements  the  levator  ani  in  completing  the  i)osterior  portion 
of  the  muscular  i)elvic  floor. 

It  arises  on  each  side  from  the  si)ine  of  the  ischium  and  is  inserted  into 
the  lateral  margin  of  the  coccyx  and  the  last  segment  of  the  sacrum. 

The  coccygei  nnisdes  acting  with  the  levatores  ani  draw^  the  coccvx 
forward  after  it  has  been  displaced  backward,  as  in  defecation  or  par- 
turition. 

The  nerve  supply  is  the  fourth  sac^ral. 

The  Pyriformis  Muscle. — The  ])yriformis  muscle  on  either  side  lies 
l)ehind  the  coccygeus  and  helps  to  fill  in  the  posterior  and  lateral  portions 
of  the  pelvic  floor  but  is  of  little  obstetrical  imiK)rtance. 

The  strength  of  the  pelvic  floor,  so-called,  depends  very  largely  upon 
the  layers  of  fascia  which  serve  to  unite  the  various  muscles  aii<i  viscera 
of  the  pelvis.    This  fascia  will  now  be  described. 

The  Pelvic  Fascia. — Covering  the  levatores  ani  above  and  lining  them 
below,  are  two  sheets  of  fascia,  derived  from  the  pelvic  fascia  which  is 
a  direct  continuation  into  the  pelvis  of  the  transversalis  and  iliac  fascia? 
which  l>elong  to  the  abdomen. 

The  layer  covering  the  upper  surface  of  this  mu.scular  diaphragm  is 
called  the  rectovesical  fascia  (see  Figs.  21  and  22),  and  is  the  upper  ami 
inner  division  of  the  pelvic  fascia  which  separates  from  the  lower  and 
outer  division  or  obturator  fascia  along  a  line  called  the  "white  line" 
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already  referred  to,  extending  from  the  posterior  surface  of    the  body 
and  ramus  of  the  pubes  in  front  to  the  spine  of  the  ischium  behind. 

This  rectovesical  fascia,  aside  from  covering  the  levatores  ani  above, 
is  continued  on  to  the  rectum,  vagina  and  bladder,  forms  the  true  liga- 
ments of  the  bladder  and  connects  the  bladder  and  rectum  to  the  vagina. 
It  adds  greatly  to  the  strength  of  the  pelvic  floor  and  thus  aids  in  the 
support  of  the  pelvic  viscera. 

The  layer  of  fascia  covering  the  under  surface  of  the  levatores  ani  is 
called  the  anal,  or  ischiorectal  fascia  and  is  derived  from  the  obturator 
fascia  soon  after  it  separates  from  the  rectovesical. 

The  obturator  fascia,  on  each  side  of  the  pelvis,  covers  the  inner  surface 
of  the  obturator  muscle,  being  attached  to  the  bony  surface  around  its 
margin,  and  forms  the  outer  wall  of  the  ischiorectal  fossa.  » 

The  Ischiorectal  Fossa. — The  ischiorectal  fossa  is  a  pyramidal  space  on 
each  side  of  the  pelvis,  bounded  superiorly  and  internally  by  the  levator 
ani  muscle  covered  with  the  anal  fascia,  and  externally  by  the  obturator 
muscle  covered  by  the  obturator  fascia. 

The  floor  of  this  fossa  is  formed  by  the  skin  and  fascice,  both  superficial 
and  deep,  reinforced  and  limited  anteriorly  by  the  transversus  j>erinei 
muscle;  reinforced  posteriorly,  when  standing,  by  the  gluteus  maximus. 
Filling  in  the  anterior  portion  of  the  i)clvic  outlet  between  the  ischiopubic 
rami  in  front  and  a  line  drawn  through  the  tuberosities  of  the  ischia 
behind  are  two  fasciic,  the  superficial  and  the  deep,  and  between  these 
fasciffi  several  pairs  of  muscles  which  will  soon  be  described. 

These  fascia*  each  consist  of  two  layers,  they  are  perforated  bv  the 
vagina  and  urethra  and  the  muscles  which  lie  between  them  are  placed 
on  either  side  of  the  canals  by  which  the  fasciic  are  perforated. 

The  deep  fascia,  called  the  triangular  ligament  (see  Fig.  15),  is  tri- 
angular in  shape  and  extends  from  the  pubic  arch  in  front  to  the  centre 
of  the  perineal  body  about  an  inch  in  front  of  the  anus  where  it  joins  with 
the  superficial  fascia.  This  deep  fascia  consists  of  two  layers,  the  superior 
or  deep  layer,  and  the  inferior  or  superficial  layer.  The  superior  laver 
may  be  regarded  as  an  extension  from  both  the  rectovesical  and  the 
obturator  fascia.  Between  the  superior  and  inferior  layers  of  the  tri- 
angular ligament  or  deep  fascia,  are  situated  a  i)ortion  of  the  urethra 
which  perforates  both  layers,  the  constrictor  muscle  of  the  urethra, 
vessels,  and  nerves. 

The  superficial  fascia  also  consists  of  two  layers,  the  superficial  and 
deep. 

The  superficial  layer  lies  just  beneath  the  skin  and  is  continuous  witli 
the  general  superficial  fascia  of  the  body,  it  is  loose  and  areolar  and  its 
spaces  are  occupied  by  adipose  tissue. 

The  deep  layer  of  the  superficial  fascia,  divided  in  the  median  line  by 
the  genital  orifice,  is  attached  on  each  side  to  the  rami  of  the  ischium 
and  pubes  and  extends  from  the  pubic  arch  in  front  to  the  centre  of  the 
perineal  body  behind,  where  it  unites  with  the  inferior  layer  of  the  tri- 
angular ligament  or  deep  fascia.  Between  this  deep  layer  of  the  super- 
ficial fascia  and  the  inferior  or  superficial  layer  of  the  triangular  ligaments 
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are  the  muscles  already  referred  to  and  now  to  be  described  (see  Fig,  23). 
As  the  muscles  occur  in  pairs,  one  on  either  side  of  the  median  line,  only 
one  side  will  be  spoken  of. 

The  bqlbocftTeniosiis  or  constrictor  vaginiB  mtisele  arises  from  the  centre 
of  the  perineal  body  wliere  it  fuses  with  the  sphincter  ani  and  trans- 
versus  perinei  and  passes  forward  over  the  vaj^inal  bulb  of  that  side 
and  is  inserted  with  its  fellow  into  the  sheaths  of  the  corpora  cavernosa 
of  the  clitoris.  Its  action  is  chiefly  to  compress  the  bulb  of  the  vestibule. 
It  has  little,  if  any,  power  in  constricting  the  vagina. 

The  IschiocaTemosiu  or  erector  clitoridia  nnucle  (see  Fig.  23)  arises 
from  the  tuberosity  and  ramus  of  the  ischium  and  extending  forward 
is  inserted  into  the  corpus  cavernosum  of  the  clitoris.  Its  action  is  to 
compress  the  crus  clitoridis  and  so  cause  and  maintain  erection. 


Kiu.  23.— MuHclcs  of  the  pelvii:  floor,  seen  (rom  bt'low. 

The  TransTenns  Perinei  Muscle. — The  transversus  perinei  muscle  arises 
<in  each  side  from  the  inner  surface  of  the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium, 
passes  inward  and  la  inserted  into  the  centre  of  the  perineal  boiiy,  fusing 
there  with  its  fellow  of  the  opposite  side,  with  the  sphincter  ani  and  with 
the  bulbocavernosi  muscles. 

The  traiisversi  perinei  serve  to  fix  the  perineal  body  and  thus  aid  the 
a<^tiun  of  the  other  muscles  inserted  into  it.  The  nerve  supply  of  the 
three  pairs  of  muscles  just  described,  the  bulbocavernosi.  the  ischio- 
cavernosi  and  the  transv'ersi  perinei  is  the  perineal  branch  of  the  pudic 
ner^e.  The  line  of  union  of  the  superficial  fascia  and  the  triangular 
ligament  is  along  the  posterior  border  of  the  transversi  perinei . 

The  Perineal  Body.— The  perineal  bod>-  is  the  pyramidal  mass  of  muscle, 
fascia  and  connective  tissue  filling  in  the  space  between  the  tuberosities 
of  the  ischium  and  the  diverging  rectum  and  vagina  which  at  their 
external  openings  are  separated  about  2.5  cm.  (1  in.)  but  unite  about 
4  cm.  nj  in.)  above  their  orifices.  The  perineal  body,  being  the  meeting- 
I>oint  of  most  of  the  muscles  and  fascia  comprising  the  pelvic  floor, 
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svnes  when  intact  to  maintain  the  pruper  position  and  relation  of  the 
canals  jwrforatinR  tlie  IH-Ivic  floor,  and  of  the  internal  organs  of  generation 
which  lie  ahovc  it  'I'he  arteries,  veins  and  ner\'e8  of  the  pelvic  floor 
may  l>c  seen  in  I'late  IV. 

THE  INTERNAL  ORGANS  OF  GENERATION. 

Having  stiidie<l  the  *'xternal  jtenerative  oi^ans,  the  pelvic  floor  and 
the  vagina  which  iH-rforates  it  and  connects  the  external  organs  with 
tlie  internal,  we  are  now  rea<ij'  for  the  study  of  the  internal  orgatta  of 
generation,  consisting  of  the  uterus,  Fallopian  tubes,  and  ovaries. 

The  Dtenis. — The  uterus  is  a  hollow  muscular  organ,  pyrifonn  in 
shape,  lying  in  the  ]«.'lvis  l>ctween  the  bladder  in  front  and  the  rectum 
behind.  It  measures  iii>i)roximately  '2.5  cm.  (1  in.)  in  its  anteroposterior 
diameter;  nearly  4.5  cm,  (2  in.)  in  its  transverse  diameter  at  the  upper 


FiQ.  24. — Fuiiclua  of  utnrun,  Bwn  fiuni  ;iliovc. 

or  larger  extremity  and  7.5  cm.  {3  in.)  in  length.  It  is  flattened  on 
the  anterior  surface;  much  more  con\ex  on  its  posterior  surface  and 
upper  extremity  (sec  Fig.  24).  Slightly  below  the  middle  of  the 
uterus  there  is  seen  to  be  a  constriction  callol  the  wlhmv-i,  dividing  the 
organ  into  a  body,  that  pwrtion  above  the  isthmus,  and  a  cervix,  that 
portion  below  it.  The  relative  length  of  cervix  and  body  depends  upon 
whether  the  uterus  is  that  of  an  infant  or  an  aihilt.  In  Fig.  25.  A  was 
taken  from  an  infant  at  birth;  }i  from  a  nulliparous  woman;  C  from  a 
multipara. 

It  is  seen  that  in  the  infant  uterus  the  length  of  the  cervical  canal 
is  nearly  two-thirds  that  of  the  whole  uterine  canal,  while  in  the  adult 
uterus  tlie  cervical  canal  is  only  about  one-third  of  the  nterine  canal, 

1'he  attachment  of  the  vagina  to  the  cervix  divides  the  latter  into  two 
portions:  (a)  the  injrataginal  portion  (.see  Fig.  2(i),  which  projects 
into  the  vagina,  and  (fe)  the  supravaginal  portion,  which  lies  abo\e  it. 


Anatomy  of  the  Pelvic  Floor.     (Sobotta.) 
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As  tlie  vaginal  wall  is  attached  to  the  cervix  lower  in  front  than  behind, 
the  infra  vaginal  portion  of  the  cervix  \s  shorter  anteriorly  than  posteriorly, 


Fia.  25. — Uteri  of  iafant.  nullipara,  and  multipara. 

The  upper  convex  extremity  of  the  uterus,  lying  above  the  entrance  of 
the  Fallopian  tubes,  is  called  the  fundvji.  In  practical  obstetric  work  the 
use  of  this  term  fundus  is  commonly  extended  to  apply  to  the  whole 
of  the  upper  part  of  the  uterus,  felt  through 
the  abdominal  wall.  The  lateral  angles  of 
the  uterus  marking  the  entrance  of  the 
Fallopian  tubes  are  called  the  corniia. 

The  uterus,  supported  by  the  pelvic  floor 
below  and  by  the  ligaments  above,  lies 
normally  inclined  forward  toward  the  blad- 
der; its  position,  however,  ia  constantly 
changing  with  the  movements  of  respi- 
ration and  with  the  condition  of  distention 
of  bladder  and  rectum,  especially  the 
former.  Beginning  with  the  isthmus  ante- 
riorly and  extending  over  the  fundus  down 
to  the  attachment  of  the  vaginal  wall 
posteriorly,  the  uterus  is  covered  by  peri- 
toneum. 

The  cavity  of  the  uterus  extends  from 
the  opening  of  the  cervix  into  the  vagina, 
the  external  on,  to  the  innfer  surface  of  the 
fundus  and  measures  about  6.25  cm.  (2}  in.)  in  length.    It  is  constricted 
about  opposite  the  isthmus  by  a  narrowing  of  the  canal  called  the 
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internal  (wr,  which  divnlcs  the  cavity  of  the  IxhIv  nhove  from  that  of  the 
(HTvix  hclow. 

A  coronal  sc»ctioii  of  the  uterus  through  the  tubes  sliows  tlie  cavity 
of  the  hmiy  to  l)e  triau^uhir  witli  the  sides  c^onvex  inward.  The  ca\'it}' 
of  the  cervix  is  fusiform,  the  external  os  heiiijj  larger  than  the  internal 
hut  both  snuiller  than  the  cavity  of  the  ctTvix.  The  anterior  and  iwsterior 
walls  of  the  uterus  normally  lie  in  contact.  A  prolve  l\  mm,  (|  in.)  in 
<liamcter  will,  as  a  rule,  just  about  fit  the  internal  os  of  a  normal  virgin 
uterus. 

The  cavity  of  the  uterus  is  line<l  throughout  by  mucous  membrane 
calltHl  endometrium. 

The  uterus  is  thus  s<»en  to  consist  of  three  coats: 

1.  The  serous  or  peritoneal  coat. 

2.  The  muscular  coat,  which  constitutes  the  chief  thickness  of  the  organ. 
W,  The  nnicous  coat  or  endometrium,  which  lines  the  uterine  cantv. 
These  coats  will  now  be  considered  more  in  detail. 

The  Serous  Coat.-  For  a  better  understanding  of  the  serous  coat  one 
may  well  trace  the  course  of  the  peritoneum  as  it  leaves  the  anterior 
abdominal  wall  to  dip  into  the  pelvis  (see  Fig.  13).  Passing  over  the 
upper  surface  of  the  bladder  it  dips  down  between  the  bladder  and  uterus 
until  it  reaches  the  level  of  the  isthmus  whence  it  passes  to  the  uterus, 
thence  over  it,  forming  its  serous  coat,  to  the  attachment  of  the  ix)sterior 
wall  of  the  vagina  behind.  It  passes  do\Mi  this  vaginal  wall  for  about 
an  inch  and  is  then  reflected  to  the  anterior  surface  and  sides  of  the 
rectum.  FVom  the  sides  of  the  uterus  the  peritoneum  is  reflected  to  the 
sides  of  the  pelvis,  covering  the  Fallopian  tubes  and  covering  and  helping 
to  form  the  ligaments  leading  from  the  uterus. 

Peritoneal  Pouches.— TIk^  peritoneinn,  as  it  passes  from  the  uterus 
to  the  sides  of  the  pelvis,  divides  the  pelvic  peritoneal  cavity  into  two 
pouches:  one  between  the  uterus  and  the  bladder,  called  in  its  deeper 
portion  the  nferovesical  pouch,  and  one  between  the  uterus  and  the  rectum 
called  in  its  deeper  portion  the  recio-uierine  pouch  or  the  jjouch  of  Douglas, 
These  pouches  are  usually  occupied  by  coils  of  small  intestine. 

The  Muscular  Coat. — The  muscular  structure  of  the  uterus  constitutes 
the  chief  bulk  of  its  wall  and  is  composted  of  non-striated  muscular  fibers. 
It  is  interspersed  with  areolar  tissue,  bloodvessels,  and  nerves.  In  the 
unimpregnated  condition  no  distinct  arrangement  of  the  fibers  is  visible 
but  in  the  gravid  uterus  the  muscular  fibers,  generally  speaking,  are 
arranged  in  three  layers — an  external,  a  middle  and  an  internal,  all  more 
or  less  connected.  The  external  layer  is  thin  and  is  intimately  connected 
with  the  peritoneum.  It  contains  both  longitudinal  and  circular  fibers, 
the  former  predominating.  PVom  this  layer  fibers  ])ass  to  the  Fallopian 
tubes  and  the  ligaments  of  the  uterus. 

The  middle  layer  forms  the  chief  part  of  the  muscular  structure  of  the 
uterus.  Its  fibers  have  no  definite  arrangement  but  interlace  in  everv 
direction  about  the  bloodvessels  which  are  very  abundant.  This  layeV 
develops  greatly  in  pregnancy  and  its  contraction  is  the  chief  agent 
in  the  control  of  uterine  hemorrhage. 
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The  internal  layer  is  thin  and  is  intimately  connected  with  the  endo- 
metrium. It  contains  both  longitudinal  and  circular  fibers,  the  latter 
predominating  especially  about  the  openings  of  the  Fallopian  tubes  and 
at  the  internal  os. 

The  Mucous  Coat,  or  Endometrium. — The  mucous  coat  differs  in  the  body 
of  the  uterus  from  that  in  the  cervix.  In  the  body  it  is  smooth,  covered 
with  columnar,  ciliated  epithelial  cells,  and  presents  the  openings  of 
numerous  tubular  glands,  the  utricular  glands.  The  mucous  membrane 
rests  directly  upon  the  internal  layer  of  the  muscular  coat,  there  being 
no  submucous  layer.  The  cilise  of  the  epithelium  float  in  the  direction 
from  fundus  to  cervix.  The  utricular  glands  are  tubular  structures 
lined  with  columnar,  ciliated  epithelial  cells  similar  to  those  on  the 
surface  of  the  endometrium.  The  glands  take  a  varied  course,  straight, 
oblique,  or  spiral,  from  the  surface  of  the  endometrium  down  to  the 
muscular  coat.  Manv  are  bifurcated  at  their  outer  extremities,  and 
these  bifurcated,  blind  extremities  abut  against  the  muscular  tissue. 

The  mucous  membrane  of  the  cervix  is  thicker  and  firmer  than  that 
of  the  body  of  the  uterus  and  is  thrown  into  numerous  folds  or  ridges, 
longitudinal  awl  transverse.  On  the  anterior  and  posterior  wall  of  the 
canal  is  a  median  longitudinal  ridge  giving  the  so-called  arbor  vitce 
formation.  The  epithelium  in  the  upper  part  of  the  canal  is  columnar 
and  ciliated,  as  in  the  bodv  of  the  uterus.  In  the  lower  third  of  the  canal 
it  is  stratified  .squamous  epithelium,  similar  to  that  covering  the  vaginal 
portion  of  the  cervix.  Aside  from  tubular  glands,  similar  to  those  of  the 
uterine  bodv,  there  are  found  in  the  cervical  mucosa  numerous  racemose 
glands  secreting  an  alkaline,  glairy  mucus.  By  the  occlusion  of  their 
ducts  the.se  glands  not  infrequently  become  cystic,  forming  the  so-called 
ovula  of  Naboth  or  Nabothiati  fol Helens. 

The  epithelium  covering  the  vaginal  portion  of  the  cervix  is  of  the 
stratified  squamous  variety. 

Ligaments  of  the  Uterus. — The  ligaments  which  serve  to  maintain 
the  position  of  the  uterus  are  six  in  number,  arranged  in  pairs:  The 
round f  the  broad,  and  the  uterosacral.  They  are  all  covered  by  folds  of 
peritoneum  and  contain  muscular  fibers  derived  from  the  uterus. 

The  round  ligaments,  about  12.5  cm.  (o  inches)  in  length,  arise  on  each 
side  of  the  uterus  in  front  of,  and  a  little  below,  the  attachment  of  the 
Fallopian  tulx*.  Aside  from  the  muscular  fibers  mentioned  above,  they 
contain  areolar  tissue,  bloodvessels,  and  nerves.  The  ligaments  extend 
from  the  uterus  obliquely  forward  and  outward  to  enter  the  internal 
inguinal  rings  on  each  side.  After  traversing  the  inguinal  canals  they 
terminate  iii  the  tissues  of  the  mons  veneris  and  labia  majora,  some 
fibers  being  attached  to  the  pillars  of  the  external  ring  and  the  pubic 
Inme. 

The  covering  of  peritoneum  in  the  young  subject  follows  the  round 
ligament  into  the  inguinal  canal  as  a  tubular  prolongation.  Even  in  the 
adult  this  sometimes  remains  pervious  and  is  called  the  canal  of  Nuck, 

The  Broad  Ligaments, — The  two  folds  of  ptTitoneum  which  extend 
from  the  sides  of  the  ut(TUs  and  upper  part  of  the  vagina  to  the  lateral 
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walls  and  floor  of  the  iH»Ivis  are  calltxl  the  broad  ligaments  of  the  uterus, 
Thest^  two  folds  are  eontinuous  with  the  i)eritoneuni  covering  the  anterior 
and  |K)sterior  surfaces  of  the  uterus  and  they  themselves  meet  above 
the  Fallopian  tubes  to  form  their  covering  as'  far  as  the  fimbriated 
extnnnity.  The  j)ortion  of  the  broad  ligament  on  each  side  between  the 
fimbriated  extrt»mity  of  the  Fallopian  tube  and  the  side  of  the  pelvis 
is  called  the  infundibulopelvic  ligament.  The  broad  ligaments  contain 
within  their  folds,  aside  from  the  Fallopian  tubes  which  occupy  their 
suptTior  border,  the  round  ligaments  in  front,  the  utero-ovarian  liga- 
ments behind,  the  remains  of  fetal  structures,  and  numerous  bloodvessels, 
lymphatics,  and  nerves. 

The  uteroftacral  ligaments  are  two  folds  of  peritoneum,  reinforced  by 
muscular  fibers,  extending  from  the  upper  part  of  the  cervix  to  the  sides 
of  the  rectum  and  to  the  s(»cond  sacral  vertebra. 

As  their  muscular  AIkts  are  contiimous  with  the  superficial  muscul&r 
layer  of  the  uterus  and  vagina,  and  as  the  direction  of  the  ligaments 
is  nearly  parallel  with  that  of  the  vagina,  they  not  only  tend  to  draw 
the  (*ervix  backward  but  the  vagina  upward. 

The  two  uterosacral  ligaments  form  the  lateral  boundaries  of  the 
pouch  of  Douglas.  The  two  folds  of  peritoneum  extending  between  the 
c*ervix  and  the  sides  of  the  bladder  and  forming  the  lateral  boundaries 
of  the  utero vesical  pouch  are  sometimes  spoken  of  as  the  lUerove&ical 
ligaments,  but  they  are  very  unimportant. 

The  Fallopian  Tubes  or  Oviducts. — The  Fallopian  tubes  are  two 
curved  mus(;ular  canals  10  to  12.5  cm.  (4  to  5  inches)  in  length,  leading 
from  the  ovary  on  each  side  to  the  cornu  of  the  uterus  and  serving  to 
conduct  the  ova  to  tlie  uterine  cavity.  Although  constantly  changing 
in  position  with  that  of  the  uterus  their  general  direction  from  the 
cornua  of  the  uterus  is  outward,  then  backward,  downward  and  in- 
ward to  be  attached  to  the  ovary  by  one  of  the  fringes  of  the  distal 
extremitv. 

The  F^allopian  tube  on  each  side  from  the  cornu  of  the  uterus  to  the 
opening  near  the  ovary  lies  within  the  upper  border  of  the  peritoneal 
folds  forming  the  broad  ligament.  The  portion  of  the  broad  ligament 
between  the  Fallopian  tube  and  the  ovary  is  sometimes  called  the  meso- 
salpinx. The  Fallopian  tube  is  lined  with  raucous  membrane  continuous 
with  that  of  the  uterine  cavity.  The  tube  thus  forms  a  communication 
between  the  uterine  and  peritoneal  cavities.  The  uterine  opening  of 
the  tube,  ostium  uterinum,  is  very  small,  scarcely  large  enough  to  admit 
a  fine  bristle.  The  abdominal  opening,  ostium  abdominale  is  expanded 
to  a  diameter  of  4  to  6  mm.  and  here  the  peritoneal  covering  of  the  tube 
joins  the  mucous  membrane  of  its  lining.  For  purposes  of  description 
the  Fallopian  tubes  are  divided  into  four  portions:  (a)  The  interstitial 
portion,  (6)  the  isthmus,  (c)  the  ampulla,  (rf)  the  infundibulum,  or 
fimbriated  extremity. 

The  Interstitial  Portion. — ^The  intCTstitial  portion  is  that  part  of  the  tube 
which  is  contained  within  the  uterine  wall.  Its  lumen  is  small,  continuing 
nearly  the  diameter  of  the  ostium  uterinum. 
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The  Iithimu. — The  isthmus  is  the  straight  horizontal  portion  of  the 
tube  3  cm.  (1  to  1)  inches)  in  length  just  outside  the  cornu  of  the  uterus. 


Fio.  27.— Fallopiai 
c.  d.  plies  o[  mucous 
liKsment. 


Fid.  38, — FalloiuaD  tube:  croas-BrRtion  through  smpulU,  uoder  low  power.  (After 
Luachks.)  a.  submucous  layt^r;  b.  muscular  layer;  e.  avroua  cont;  d,  mucnus  membntnc; 
c,  e,  vesaeln;  I.  1,  stubII  primary  folds;  2,  £.  larger  loagitudmal  and  accessory  fold*;  3,  S, 
■mall  folds  united  forming  cuialiculi. 
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Its  lumen,  though  still  small,  is  larger  than  that  of  the  interstitial  portion 
and  has  a  diameter  of  al>out  3  mm.  (J-  inch). 

The  Ampulla. — ^The  ampulla  is  the  dilated,  tortuous  portion  of  the  tube 
extending  from  the  isthmus  to  the  fimbriated  extremity  and  forming 
more  than  one-half  of  the  extra-uterine  portion  of  the  tube.  Its  lumen 
gradually  increases  from  the  uterus  outward,  averaging  about  twice 
that  of  the  isthmus.  Its  walls  are  thinner  and  more  flexible  than  those 
of  the  isthmus. 

The  Inhindibulum  or  Fimbriated  Extremity. — ^The  infundibulum  is  the 
funnel-shaped  abdominal  end  of  the  tube  surrounded  by  diverging 
fleshy  processes  or  fimbrise  (fringes)  arranged  in  two  or  three  concentric 
circles. 

One  of  the  fimbriae  longer  than  the  rest  extends  from  the  infundib- 
ulum of  the  tube  to  the  neighboring  extremity  of  the  ovary.  This 
fimbria  (fimbria  ovarica)  is  grooved,  lined  with  mucous  membrane,  and 
resembles  a  gutter  leading  from  the  surface  of  the  ovary  to  the  abdominal 
opening  of  the  tube. 

As  thus  described,  the  Fallopian  tube  is  seen  to  consist  of  three  coats: 

1.  A  serous  coaly  the  peritoneal  folds  of  the  broad  ligament  which 
surround  the  tube,  save  a  narrow  strip  along  its  under  surface  where 
the  folds  approach  each  other. 

2.  A  mxiscidar  coat,  consisting  of  two  layers,  an  outer  longitudinal 
and  an  inner  circular,  both  continuous  with  the  muscular  structure  of 
the  uterus.  A  few  fibers  of  the  longitudinal  coat  are  continued  into  the 
fimbria  ovarica  as  far  as  the  ovary. 

3.  A  mucous  coat  continuous  with  the  mucous  lining  of  the  uterus. 

The  mucous  membrane  of  the  tube  is  thrown  into  numerous  longi- 
tudinal folds,  forming  furrows,  extending  the  whole  length  of  the  canal 
(see  Fig.  27).  These  furrows  are  continued  along  the  fimbriae.  The 
mucous  membrane  is  covered  by  a  single  layer  of  columnar  ciliated  epithe- 
lial cells,  the  ciliae  of  which  float  toward  the  uterus.  The  longitudinal 
folds  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  ampulla  are  quite  complicated,  giving 
on  transverse  section  of  the  tube  the  appearance  shown  in  Fig.  28.  Not 
infrequently  there  is  found  attached  to  one  of  the  fimbria  a  small  cyst 
called  the  hydatid  of  Morgagni.  It  is  lined  with  columnar,  ciliated  epithe- 
lium, is  filled  with  a  clear  fluid,  and  is  a  relic  of  a  fetal  structure.  Accord- 
ing to  Heisler  it  is  derived  from  the  upper  series  of  Wolffian  tubules. 

The  Ovaries. — ^The  ovaries,  the  source  of  the  ova,  are  two  flattened, 
ovoid  bodies  lying  on  either  side  of  the  uterus  a  little  below  the  Fallopian 
tubes  and  attached  to  the  posterior  layer  of  the  broad  ligaments.  They 
varv  in  size  in  difl'erent  individuals  but  in  general  each  ovary  measures 
about  4  cm.  (IJ  inches)  in  length,  2  cm.  (f  inch)  in  breadth,  and  1  cm. 
(J  inch)  in  thickness,  and  weighs  from  1  to  2  drams  (4  to  8  gms.). 
The  anterior  attached  border  is  nearly  straight  and  is  called  the  hilum. 
It  is  here  that  the  bloodvessels  and  nerves  enter  the  ovary  from  between 
the  layers  of  the  broad  ligament.  The  posterior  border  is  convex  and 
projects  into  the  peritoneal  cavity.  The  outer  extremity  of  the  ovary 
is  broad  and  convex;  the  inner  is  narrow  and  is  continued  into  the  utero- 
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ovarian  ligament,  a  rounded  cord  about  3  cm.  (1  inch)  in  length  running 
between  the  folds  of  the  broad  ligament  and  connecting  the  ovary  with 
the  uterus  a  little  behind  and  below  the  origin  of  the  Fallopian  tube. 
This  ligament  contains  muscular  fibers  derived  from  the  muscular 
structure  of  the  uterus.  The  ovary  is  further  maintained  in  position 
by  the  fimbria  ovarica,  sometimes  called  the  tvbodvarian  ligament^  con- 
necting it  with  the  tube;  and  by  the  infundibulopelvic  or  suspensory 
ligament  connecting  it  with  the  side  of  the  pelvis.  Except  at  its 
attached  border  the  ovary  is  covered  by  modified  peritoneum  called 
germinal  epiikeliuvi. 

On  section  of  the  ovary  its  structure  is  seen  to  difTer  in  its  periphery 
from  that  of  its  central  portion. 


Fig.  29. — Diagrammatic  cross-section  of  a  vertebrate  to  show  the  fundamental  relations 
of  the  urogenital  system.  Md,  medullary  tube;  Nch^  notoehord;  Ao^  aorta;  B,  genital 
ridge;  W.D.  Wolffian  duct;  M.D,  MQller's  duct;  A,  Wolffian  ridge;  Msth,  mesothelium;  Coe, 
celora;  Som,  somatopleure;  Ach^  archenteron.     (Minot.) 

The  periphery  is  less  vascular,  contains  the  Graafian  follicles  and  ova, 
and  is  called  the  cortex. 

The  central  portion,  rich  in  bloodvessels  and  nerves  but  containing 
no  Graafian  follicles,  is  called  the  medulla. 

The  stroma  of  the  ovary  consists  of  a  connective-tissue  framework 
containing  numerous  spindle-shaped  cells.  This  stroma  is  more  dense 
in  the  cortex  than  in  the  medulla.  The  surface  of  the  ovary  is  covered 
by  so-called  germinal  epithelium,  composed  of  a  single  layer  of  columnar 
cells,  thus  differing  from  the  mesothelium  which  it  joins  at  the  attached 
border  of  the  ovary.  After  puberty  the  surface  of  the  ovary  is  irregular, 
due  to  the  projections  of  the  developing  Graafian  follicles  situated  in 
the  cortex  and  to  the  depressions  caused  by  their  rupture  and  cicatrization. 

On  account  of  the  condensation  of  the  cells  ^f  the  stroma  at  the  per- 
iphery of  the  cortex  this  layer  is  called  the  hmica  allruginea.    It  bears. 
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lidwcvcr,  lint  a  NUf;lit  rcsvmhlum-e  to  the  tunica  albuginea  of  the  testi*^ 
iiiiil  must  lint  Ih"  (-onsidcntl  as  a  distinct  envelope.  (The  Gnafiin 
fiilHclcs  will  Ik.-  (IcsL-rilxxJ  Jn  the  chapter  on  Embryology,  page  55).  A 
U'ttiT  uiiilrrjtuiiiliii(!;  of  the  ovary  and  the  parovarium  with  their  relatko 
til  tlir  FaUojiinn  tiiltc  on  each  side  of  the  uterus  will  be  gained  bv  a  bnef 
study  of  flieir  histoftenesin. 

About  the  fiftli  wnek  of  intra-uterine  life  there  is  found  in  the  himuii 
fetus  on  t)ic  posterior  wail  of  the  body  cavity  two  ridges  on  each  sdt 
of  the  intMHiin  line,  see  Fig.  29.  The  outer  of  these  two  ridges  (A)  ts  vaiki 
the  Wotffian  ridge  und  leads  to  the  formation  of  the  kidney.  The  injw 
( /t)  is  ealUil  the  genital  ridge  which  develops  in  the  female  into  the  ovan'. 
in  the  male  into  the  testicle.  This  genital  ridge  is  formed  by  a  locaJii«l 
tliickening  of  the  mesothclial  ceils  lining  the  body  cavity  and  an  InCTesS 
of  tlie  romiective-t  issue  stn>nia  beneath.  The  mesothelial  cells  covering 
the  surface  of  thi-H  K»^"'t«l  ridge  become  modified  in  character  peuetntt 
the  riilge  and  eventually  give  rise  to  the  germ  cells,  viz.,  the  ova.  Fof 
this  reasim  they  were  called  by  Waldeycr  the  germinal  epUhelivm. 


Fig.  30.~-I'']illii|iinn  tube  nntt  llv  piiravnniim  (dinftrammalic).  A.  odphoron'  B  ntin- 
Sphorun;  C.  vcrticul  Uihtv  ot  llu^  |>:in>vnrhini:  K.  Koliclt'a  lubva:  O,  G&rtDer'a  durt. 
(Rpdrnwn  fmm  lllnnd  Sutton.) 

Wolffian  Body;  Wolffian  Duct.  The  Parovarium.— From  the  Wolffian 
ridge,  tlie  outer  of  the  two  ridges  at  the  back  of  the  body  cavitv  of  the 
embryo,  are  developed  the  Wolffian  body  and  the  Wolffian  duct.'  These 
have  a  different  destiny  and  importance  In  tlie  two  sexes.  In  tlie  female 
they  are  rudimentary  and  unimportant  (see  Plate  V). 

In  the  male  they  are  of  great  functional  importance.  In  both  sexes 
they  remain  intimately  connected  with  the  sexual  glands.  The  middle 
series  of  Wolffian  tubules  together  with  the  Wolffian  duct,  which  in 
the  male  develops  into  tiie  epididymis,  in  the  female  become  an  atrophic 
structure  known  under  difTerent  names:  the  parovarium,  epodpkoron,  or 
organ  of  Roxenmiiller. 

The  Parovarium. — This  structure  on  each  side  of  the  i>elvi3  lies  between 
the  folds  of  that  portion  of  the  broad  ligament  situated  between  the 
Fallopian  tube  and  the  ovary,  called  the  mesosalpinx  (see  Fig.  30).  It 
consbts  of  a  larger  horizontal  tube,  representing  a  portion  of  tlie  Wolffian 
duct,  and  a  series  of  shorter  vertical  tubes  which  join  it.    These  shorter 
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tubes  converge  toward  the  hilutn  of  the  ovarj'  to  which  they  are  attached. 
The  horizontal  tube  hes  parallel  to  the  Fallopian  tube  and  nearer  to  it 
than  to  the  ovary.  It  usually  disappears  before  reaching  the  uterus  but 
occasionally  persists  as  a  canal  to  be  traced  down  along  the  side  of  the 
uterus  to  be  lost  upon  the  vaginal  wall,  or  it  is  occasionally  found  within 
the  wall  of  the  uterus  itself.  When  persisting  as  a  pervious  <'anal  in  the 
above  manner  it  is  called  the  dvct  of  Gartner  and  is  {R-casionally  the  scat 
of  retention  cysts. 

The  lower  series  of  small  Wolffian  tubules,  which  in  the  male  become 
the  paradidymis  or  organ  of  Giraldes,  in  the  female  form  n  similar 
atrophic  structure  called  the  paroophoron. 


AATEBUL  SUPPLY  OF   THE   GENERATIVE  ORGANS. 

The  arteries  of  the  external  organs  of  generiiHoii  and  the  vafiina  are 
all  derived  from  the  internal  iliacs,  or  their  branches.  'I'ho  external 
organs,  comprisinR  the  vulva,  are  supplied  b>'  the  external  and  internal 
pudics  {see  Plate  IV). 

"nie  vaginal  artery,  corresponding  to  the  inferior  vesical  in  the 
male,  runs  along  the  lateral  borders  of  the  vagina,  supplying  arteries 
to  the  anterior  and  iwsterior  surfaces.  A  small  vaginal  brunch  from  the 
uterine  and  anastomosing  branches  from  the  remaining  vesicals,  middle 
hemorrhoidal  and  internal  pudic  arc  also  supplie<l."    (Gcrri-sli.) 

The  arterial  supply  of  the  uterus  is  derived  on  each  side  of  the  pehis 
chiefly  fn)m  the  vterine,  a  branch  of  the  anterior  division  of  the  internal 
iliac,  and  from  the  otarian,  a  branch  of  the  abdominal  aorta  (see  Fig.  31). 
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The  uterine  artery  passes  along  the  pelvic  wall  to  the  back  of  the 
broad  ligament,  then  crossing  in  front  of  the  ureter  passes  to  the  side 
of  the  cervix  near  the  level  of  the  vaginal  attachment.  Giving  off  several 
branches  to  the  vagina  it  passes  up  along  the  side  of  the  uterus  to  the 
fundus  where  it  anastomoses  freely  with  the  ovarian  artery.  In  its 
course  upward  it  gives  off  numerous  tortuous,  transverse  branches  to 
the  anterior  and  posterior  surfaces  of  the  uterus  which  anastomose  with 
corresponding  branches  from  the  opposite  side.  Near  the  level  of  the 
isthmus  the  circular  artery  is  formed  by  the  anastomosis  of  the  trans- 
verse branches  which  are  here  larger  than  elsewhere.  The  ovarian  artery 
arising  from  the  abdominal  aorta  passes  between  the  folds  of  the  broad 
ligament  near  its  upper  border  and  after  giving  off  branches  to  the  ovary 
and  tube,  passes  to  the  cornu  of  the  uterus  and  anastomoses  with  the 
uterine  artery. 

The  ovaries  and  Fallopian  tubes  are  supplied  with  arterial  blood  by 
the  ovarian  arteries  on  their  way  toward  the  fundus  of  the  uterus. 

VEINS   OF  THE   GENERATIVE   ORGANS. 

The  veins  of  the  external  organs  of  generation  are  abundant  and  as 
a  rule  correspond  to  the  arteries  (see  Plate  IV).  They  communicate  with 
the  vaginal  veins  which  surround  the  vagina  and  are  especially  abundant 
at  the  lateral  borders  where  they  form  the  vaginal  plexuses.  These  plexuses 
communicate  freely  with  the  vesical  and  hemorrhoidal  plexuses  and  wnth 
the  veins  of  the  broad  ligament,  and  finally  empty  into  the  internal 
iliac  vein.  The  veins  of  the  vulva  are  frequently  the  seat  of  marked 
varicosities  during  pregnancy.  The  veins  of  the  uterus,  always  abun- 
dant and  large,  are  much  increased  during  pregnancy,  forming  the  uterine 
sinuses  within  the  muscular  structure  of  the  uterus.  These  uterine  veins 
are  directed  to  the  lateral  borders  of  the  uterus  where  they  form  on 
each  side  the  uterine  plexus  from  which  a  portion  of  the  blood  through 
the  uterine  vein  is  directed  into  the  internal  iliac  vein.  The  remainder 
(save  that  which  follows  the  funicular  artery  in  the  funicular  vjgin) 
joins  with  the  blood  from  the  Fallopian  tube  and  ovary  in  the  plexus 
about  the  ovary  called  the  pampiniform  plexus.  From  the  pampiniform 
plexus  the  blood  is  directed,  on  the  right  side  into  the  inferior  vena  cava, 
on  the  left  side  into  the  left  renal  vein.  The  veins  of  the  generative 
organs  contain  no  valves. 

LYMPHATIC  SUPPLY  OF  THE   GENERATIVE   ORGANS. 

The  lymphatics  from  the  vulva  and  the  lower  fourth  of  the  vagina 
empty  into  the  inguinal  glands.  Those  from  the  upper  three-fourths  of 
the  vagina  join  with  those  from  the  cervix  to  empty  into  the  internal 
iliac  and  sacral  glands. 

The  lymphatic  supply  of  the  uterus  is  always  abundant,  and  like  the 
veins,  much  increased  during  pregnancy.  This  is  important  to  the 
obstetrician  as  emphasizing  the  danger  of  infection  and  explaining  one 
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of  the  avenues  of  its  conveyance.  Beginning  in  the  lymph  spaces  of  the 
mucous  membrane  and  joining  with  the  lymphatics  of  the  muscular  wall 
of  the  uterus,  the  lymph  channels  of  the  uterus  form  a  rich  plexus  cover- 
ing the  surface  just  beneath  the  peritoneum.  The  lymphatics  from  the 
body  of  the  uterus  join  with  those  from  the  Fallopian  tubes  and  ovaries 
to  terminate  in  the  lumbar  glands.  Lymphatics  from  each  uterine 
cornu  follow  the  round  ligament  to  the  deep  inguinal  gland.  A  lymph 
node  is  usually  found  in  the  base  of  the  broad  ligament. 

NERVES   OF   THE   GENERATIVE   ORGAN^. 

The  generative  organs,  both  external  and  internal,  receive  their  nerve 
supply  from  the  inferior  hypogastric  or  pelvic  plexuses.  These  are  two 
plexuses  lying  on  each  side  of  the  rectum,  vagina  and  bladder  and  are 
formed  by  the  bifurcation  and  continuation  of  the  hjT)Ogastric  plexus, 
situated  in  front  of  the  promontory  of  the  sacrum;  by  branches  of  the 
second,  third  and  fourth  sacral  nerves  and  by  a  few  fibers  from  the 
sacral  ganglia. 

The  branches  from  these  plexuses  to  the  generative  organs  largely 
accompany  the  branches  of  the  internal  iliac  artery.  The  Fallopian  tubes 
and  ovaries,  in  addition  to  the  inferior  hypogastric  or  pelvic  plexuses,  are 
supplied  by  the  ovarian  plexuses  derived  from  the  renal  and  aortic. 

The  origin  of  the  ovarv  and  the  Graafian  follicle  from  the  genital 
ridge  and  the  germinal  epithelium,  and  the  origin  of  the  parovarium  and 
paroophoron  from  the  Wolffian  tubules  and  duct  have  already  been 
referred  to.  The  student  should  now  study  briefly  the  origin  of  the 
Fallopian  tubes,  the  uterus  and  the  vagina. 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  FALLOPIAN  TUBES,  UTERUS  AND 

VAGINA. 

During  the  development  of  the  Wolffian  body  there  appears  lying 
parallel  \^ith,  and  to  the  outer  side  of,  the  Wolffian  duct,  on  each  side 
of  the  body  cavity,  a  tube  called  the  duct  of  Mullet ,  the  exact  origin 
of  which  is  under  dispute.  By  the  descent  and  rotation  of  the  broad 
ligament  the  duct  of  Miiller  which  is  external  to  the  Wolffian  duct  above, 
is  internal  to  it  below.  The  upper  end  of  this  duct  (see  Plate  V)  com- 
municates by  means  of  an  expanded  funnel-shaped  opening  with  the 
body  cavity.  The  lower  end  of  each  duct  of  Miiller  opens  into  a  cloaca 
in  common  with  the  Wolffian  ducts  and  the  intestine.  The  further 
development  of  the  lower  end  of  this  duct  will  be  studied  with  the  devel- 
opment of  the  external  generative  organs.  For  the  present  it  is  sufficient 
to  understand  that  by  the  union  and  fusion  of  the  lower  portions  of  these 
ducts  are  formed  the  vagina  and  uterus  and  that  the  upper  uiumited 
portions  constitute  the  Fallopian  tubes  or  oviducts;  the  fimbriated 
extremities  being  formed  by  the  trumpet-shaped  expansion  of  the  upper 
ends  of  the  ducts.  Realizing  that  by  the  complete  fusion  of  the  lower 
portions  of  the  ducts  of  Miiller  and  the  disappearance  of  the  partition 
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«itlt>  f>>rint-(l  \i\  tlicir  upimtxiniHtinii,  the  ]>erfect  vagina 
ftiniml,  it  i»  i-uov  to  iiiKiorstiuul  hnw  any  fault  in  this  fusk 
tii'ii  iidhc^s  will  pdhIuo'  u  iiiHiri>niif<l  vafniia  and  uterus  ii 
I>:iimU  or  >4-)>la  <livii)iiif;  the  onimls  to  n  greater  or  less  exte. 

I'litil  iilxiiit  tli<-  fiftli  tiMintli  the  enibr>'oiiic  vagina  aiul 
u->  ii  >tin!U-  |Hiii(-li-lik<'  Mnictiire.  the  two  orfmns  not  beini;  <i 
Al  tliis  tiriH-  tlif  <lcv<-l<i)niiciit  of  ii  cirtiilar  ridfre  in  the  wall 
fliviih-^  tinin;    tin-  |mrt  iihi.vc  the  pirlp-  rleveloping  the  thi 
Willi  iif  the  fiilTirr  iitiTiis:    the  jmrt  Movr  the  ri<If^  rroiH 
wiilltij  1111(1  iiiiirc  niMinv.  thi-  futim-  vii^na. 

'riic  iilcrii^  of  tlii'thini  immtli  is  hilolieil  at  its  upptT  e> 
(iiiiililiiiii  )«T-.i>liii(;  iis  tin'  iiuriiiiil  coiHlittoii  in  certain  ai 
Mitnrtiiiii's  fotiiiii  :i>  iiii  iilinonnality  in  the  hmnnn  suhjcct. 


While  all  grades  of  iiialilevelo]mi('iit  may  Ik'  foiiixl  in  the  uteni 
vagina  from  a  compli'to  Mcparation  of  the  right  and  left  hitlve" 
(lunhle  ntcnis  anil  vagina,  to  ii  slight  indentation  of  the  fundus  < 
uterus,  or  a  hand  aeross  the  vagina,  only  those  tnalfonniitions  «■ 
described  which  are  tyi)ieal,  well  niarke<l,  and  not  ver\-  rarelji-  met 

The  Uterus  DidriphyB.— In  this  malfornmtiun  {see  Fig.  32)  tht-r 
two  aeparate  uteri,  eavh  reppcsenting  one-hnlf  of  the  normal  o 
then  being  a  eoniplete  ah.sence  of  union  and  fusion  of  the  due 
Mullcr  in  that  jHirt  of  their  eourse  where  such  union  and  fusion  si 
take  place. 

0tanu  Blewnis. — In  the  ulems  bkomia  (see  Fig.  3:1)  the  union 
fu^on  of  the  ducts  of  Miiller  an'  complete  Iwhiw,  forming  a  nn 
vagina  and  normal  lower  portion  of  the  uterus,  but  the  ducts  re 
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]. — Uterus  tHcomu.     (Baroe*.) 


Fia.  34. — UteniB  Kptua,  completely  double  uteriiR.  ntid  inoomplolcly  double  vntpna  ol  a 
giri,  seed  twenty-two yMrs: a,  a,  tub^;  b.b,  fundusof  Ihp  double  ulprus;  c.c.c.  partition  ol 
Uterui:iJ.  d.  cavitiesof  the  uterino  bodies;  e,  *,  internal  orifiees;/./,  pxtprnal  walls  of  the  Iwo 
neolu;  p.  p.  external  oriGcea;  h,  h,  vaginal  canikla;  i,  partition  which  divided  the  upper  third 
uf  (he  vaicuia  into  two  halves.     (Mann.) 
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st'imrutf  nlxivi',  fontiiiiK  a  ilouble-homed  uterus  with  a  sulcus  extefu- 
a\\\  iK'twct-n  the  <i>riiua  and  a  partition  internally  di\'idiDg  the  up^ 
)Hirti(>n  iif  tilt'  iittTiiio  OHvity., 

Utenis  Sephu.— Ill  the  uterua  geptiia  (see  Fi)t.  34),  union  and  fusion  c/ 
the  (liH'ts  of  Miillcr  have  Iieeii  complete  so  far  as  the  external  appeanncf 
iif  thi-  lUiTiis  is  coiKiTiuii.  hut  a  sejitum  dividing  the  rayity  of  the  utene 
iir  ntcriis  und  vugiua  shows  u  fault  in  the  absorption  of  the  partition 
rornii'il  hy  tho  iinitm  of  the  walls  of  the  two  ducts. 

The  at«nu  aniconiis  (see  Fig,  ■i't)  is  formed  by  the  development  <i 
urn-  of  the  ducts  of  Mtiller  while  the  other  is  rudimentary'  or  absent 

The  iibovc  typical  muiformations  of  the  uterus  are  important  to  tbe 
(ibstctriniiii  hs  ieinliiig  to  )>ossiblc  confusion  in  diagnosis  or  to  comidi- 
catioiis  of  jmrtiiritidii. 

The  Mammary  Qlands. — Tlie  mammarv'  glands,  or  breasts  of  th( 
huniiin  fcninlc.  Iicar  such  a  cIdsc  functional  relation  to  the  generatin 
organs  nn<l  tlii-ir  ihaiigi-s  and  cure  so  greatly  concern  the  obstetrimo, 
that  a  brief  ilcscripticin  of  tlicm  will  here  be  given. 


Fki.  ;i5.-nm,s  miionrnia.  l./f.  Ii-fl  h.,rn;  LT.  Ml  tube;  Lo.  Wt  ovarj':  RH  rirf,t  bom; 
HT.  ridhl  tube;  li-.  riehl  ovary;  KLr,  righl.  round  liw.mcnt:  LLr.  Ipft  round  Ugamenl. 

The  mammary  glands  may  be  considered  as  collections  of  highh 
spi'cializtxl,  highly  deveio])ed  sebaceous  glands,  whose  secretion  k 
dev<»ted,  not  to  purposes  of  lubrication,  but  to  nutrition.  In  the  well- 
developed  virgin  after  i)ul>erty  thej-  appear  as  hemispherical  masses 
presenting  a  little  below  the  centre  of  the  convexity  a  projection  called 
the  nipple,  or  mammilla,  surrounded  by  a  circular  area  of  mo<lifie(l 
integument  of  a  darker  color  than  that  covering  the  remainder  of  the 
breast.  The  size  of  the  breasts  varies  greatly  in  <liffcrent  individuals, 
depending  largely  on  the  development  of  the  gland  tissue  pmper  and  on 
the  amount  of  adipose  tissue  surrouiiiiing  it.  The  left  breast  is  usiialb' 
a  little  larger  than  the  right.  While  usually  hemispherical  in  .shape  and 
prominent  in  the  virgin,  they  arc  usually  more  or  less  Jiendtilons  in 
those  who  have  borne  children. 

The  breast  usually  covers  on  each  side  of  the  median  line  a  nearlv 
circular  space  extending  from  the  sternal  border  to  the  anterior  axillarv 
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margin,  and  from  the  second  to  the  sixth  rib.  Thu  nipple  is  usurIIj- 
situated  at  about  the  level  of  the  fourth  rib.  The  color  of  the  nipple 
and  of  the  areola  varies  from  a  rosy  pink  in  the  blonde  to  a  delicate 
brown  in  the  brunette. 

The  skin  of  the  nipple  and  of  the  areola  difTers  from  that  of  the  rest 
of  the  body.  That  of  the  nipple  is  wrinkled,  is  beset  with  numerous 
sensitive  papilW,  and  its  summit  presents  the  opening  of  the  lactiferous 
ducts.  The  nipple,  unlike  the  areola,  has  neither  sweat  glands  nor  hairs. 
The  skin  of  the  areola  resembles  that  of  the  nipple  but  is  more  delicate 
in  texture.  Dotted  over  the  surface  of  the  areola  are  numerous 
sebaceous  glands  which  become  much  enlarged  during  pregnancy  and 
present  the  appearance  of  small  tubercles  called  the  tubercles  or  glandt 
of  Montgomery. 


¥10.  36.— BreMt,  showing  lobes,  lubules  and  lactiferous  ducts. 

The  nipple  and  areola  are  vascular  and  among  the  vessels  are  numerous 
unstriped  muscular  fibers,  both  circular  and  longitudinal,  especially  the 
former.  The  contraction  of  these  circular  fibers,  under  the  stimulu.'i  of 
mechanical  or  other  irritation,  causes  the  nipple  and  areola  to  become 
more  prominent  and  undergo  a  sort  of  erection. 

The  secreting  structure  of  the  breast  consists  of  fn)m  fifteen  to  twenty 
separate  lobes.  Each  lolw  is  a  compound  racemose  giant!  and  consists 
of  a  numIxT  of  lobules.  Each  lobule  ninsists  of  acini  or  alveoli  sur- 
rounding H  trntral  ranal.  The  eaiiais  from  the  lobules  unite  tfi  form  the 
excretory  ductn  of  the  IoIk-s,  fifteen  to  twenty  in  numl>er,  ealietl  the 
laclifrroiis  or  galorlii/ikontHa  duels  (see  Fig.  30). 

These  iactifenius  ducts  converge  toward  the  nipple  and  on  reaching 
the  areola  each  tlilates  into  a  sinus  or  ampulla  which  ser\'e3  as  a  reservoir 
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fnr  tin-  milk.     At  tlii-  lias)-  nf  tlio  nijiple  the  duct  IxK-nnics 
iiiiil  iiiir--m's  II  >triii);lil  (iiiirs*-  to  tin-  liiimmit  wlu're  it  tvmii 
c-(intrniti'il  uHliiT.     -\>iilf  frum  tlu-  IuIh's  nf  the   Rluiid   pni 
iiiiiy  Ih-  foiiinl  iii-iir  tlic  l)iiM-  (if  tin-  iii|>]>k'  minute  frlandtilar  b*>t 
jiiii>Miry  milk  nhiiiils  wlmsi'  ducts  uiK-ii  iiiilqM-iidently  up<m  tl 
of  till-  iiniiln  nr  miiy  ciniitv  intn  tia-  ducts  traversing  the  nij 
Tin-  \vii\U  iif  till-  iliiits  lire  ciiiniHiscd  nf  areolar  tis.siie  eontaii 
lonptiiiliiiiil  mill  liri'iiljir  cliistjc  HIkts  mid  in  the  larger  ducts 
striped  iriiiMiiliir  fiU-rs.    TIic  fpitlicliiil  liniii);  of  the  duets  is  eoi 
lit  tlic  siimiiiit  iif  tlic  nipple  with  llie  in  tegument.    The  epithelmi 
in  difrereiit  jmrts  nf  the  frhnid.     Near  thf  orifice  of  the  ducts  it  i; 
sijiimnons  viiriety.  while  in  tin-  <hcpcr  ]ii>rtiiins  of  the  K'aiul  the 
Hnni  U  ei.lnnitijir.    'I'ln'  M-rntirif:  stnicturc  of  the  breast  is  suppor 
ii  franifwurk  nf  filimus  ti-->nf  which  invests  the  entire  surface  i 


orjian,  sends  processes  inward  In'twi-eii  the  hilh's  and  lohuIeK,  and  oul 
wan!  tu  the  nmier  surface  of  the  skin.  Adii)i>.se  tissue  surrounds  th 
surface  t>f  the  breast,  save  immediately  beneath  the  areohi  and  ninph 
and  occupies  the  space  iK-tiveen  tlie  IoIh's  and  lobules. 

Supernumerary  mammary  glands  (polymastia),  cither  \vit}i  or  withm 
nipples,  (Krasionally  occur,  it  i.s  quite  c-onnniiii  to  find  in  the  axilli 
as  shown  in  Vig.  'A7,  a  mass  of  mannuary-^^Iand  ti.s.sne  whieli  enlam 
as  the  breast  htTomes  cngDrKcd  with  the  establishment  of  hictatim 
There  is  usually,  however,  no  nipple  prpsent  on  this  axillary-  swellini 
and  altht>uf;h  it  may  fn-t  hot  and  painful  for  a  short  time  it  si>eedil 
subsides  either  without  tn-atnient  or  with  simply  the  applirntioi)  of  u 
ice-bag. 

'I'hc  author  has  met  with  a  numl»er  of  instances  where  a  supcrnmnerar 
nipple  as  seen  in  Fig.  38  was  locate<l  either  on  the  breast  or  on  the  ant» 
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rior  wall  of  the  chest.  Often  these  nipples  are  thought  by  the  patieats 
to  be  warts  or  moles  ami  their  true  structure  is  only  determined  when 
lactation  'm  established  and  it  is  found  that  milk  can  be  expressed  from 
them. 

Aside  from  being  found  in  the  axilla  and  on  the  anterior  wall  of  the 
chest,  supernumerary  mammary  glands  sometimes  occur  on  the  thigh 
or  on  the  back.  In  a  case  reported  by  Hirst  the  woman  had  nine  mammee 
and  as  many  nipples. 


Fio.  38. — Supernumerary  nipple. 

The  arterial  snpplf  of  the  breast  is  from  the  thoracic  branches  of  the 
axillary,  the  internal  mamman-  and  the  intercostals.  The  veiii^  corre- 
spond to,  and  for  the  most  part  accompanj',  the  arteries;  the  superficial 
veins  are  especially  prominent  during  the  latter  months  of  pregnancy 
and  lactation. 

The  lymi^atics  for  the  most  part  empty  into  the  axillarj-  glands,  al- 
though a  few  from  the  iimer  side  of  the  breast  perforate  the  intercostal 
spaces  and  empty  into  the  mediastinal  glands. 

The  nwre  sapjflj  of  the  breast  is  chiefly  from  the  intercostal  nerves 
through  their  cutaneous  branches. 


(  HAPTER  II. 
KMBRYOIXKJY  AND  PIIYSIOIXXJY. 

Von  an  uiidtTstaiuliiip  of  tho  prtK'ess  of  fertilization  and  development 
of  the  ovnni,  a  study  of  the  ^erin  cells  is  essential. 

THE   OERM  CELLS. 

The  cells  composing  multicellular  animals  {inetazoa)  fall  into  two 
categories:  (1)  the  cells  which  make  up  the  various  tissues  and  organs 
of  the  body,  serving  the  i)urj)os(*s  of  the  individual  and  then  perishing 
without  descendant,  and  (2)  the  cells  w-hich  serve  to  perpetuate  the 
siKM'ies.  i)laying  a  subordinate  role  in  the  general  economy  of  the  indi- 
vi<lual.  The  cells  of  the  first  class  art*  spoken  of  as  the  somatic  cells 
(soma,  body)  in  contradistinction  to  those  of  the  second  class  which 
constitute  the  germ  cells  or  sex  cells. 

In  the  higher  animals  the  germ  cells  are  found  in  the  organs  of  repro- 
duction, from  which  they  are  eventually  discharged  and  form  under 
certain  conditions,  the  starting-])oint  of  a  new-  individual.  Furthermore, 
the  germ  cells  differ  widely  in  the  two  sexes,  manifesting  a  fundamental 
physiological  division  of  labor.  The  germ  cell  of  the  female  (o\niin, 
ovium),  produced  in  the  ovary,  is  a  large,  relatively  non-motile  cell 
containing  mitritive  materials  in  the  form  of  fatty  substances  (\'olk, 
deutoplasm).  The  germ  cell  of  the  male  (spermium,  spermatozoon), 
produced  in  the  testis,  is  an  extremely  small  cell  unencumbered  bv 
non-protoplasmic  substances  and  possessing  a  high  degree  of  motilitv. 

The  Ovum. — The  mature  human  ovum  has  not  yet  been  observed. 
The  description  that  follows  applies  to  the  female  germ  cell  in  a  well- 
developed  Graafian  follicle  in  the  ovary,  and  which  is  prop)erly  called  a 
primary, oocyte.  The  significance  of  the  mature  ovum  will  appear  in 
the  section  on  "maturation." 

With  the  exception  of  some  of  the  large  nerve  cells,  the  primary  oocxie 
is  the  largest  cell  in  the  human  body.  It  measures  appmximately  250 
micra  (0.25  mm.)  in  diameter.  The  living  egg-cell,  as  described  bv 
Nagel  (Fig.  39),  is  spherical  in  shape  and  more  transparent  than  cells 
in  general.  The  cytoplasm  (ooplasm)  can  be  divided  into  tw'o  regions: 
a  central,  somewhat  opaque  region  in  which  highly  refractive  and  feebly 
refractive  yolk  granules  of  various  sizes  are  seen,  and  a  marginal  region 
which  is  more  transparent  and  much  more  finely  granular.  The  outer 
region  contains  the  nucleus  (germinal  vesicle)  which  appears  neariy 
homogeneous.  Within  the  nucleus  is  a  distinct  nucleolus  (plasmosome) 
in  which  Nagel  was  -able  to  observe  ameboid  movement.  Surrounding 
(54) 
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tlie  egg-cell  is  a  thick,  transparent  membrane,  the  zona  pellucida,  which 
shows  fine  radial  striations.  It  has  been  thought  that  these  striations 
represent  minute  canals  permitting  the  passage  of  food  substances  to 
the  ovum.  Nagel  figures  a  thin  cleft  between  the  egg-<«ll  and  the  zona 
pellucida  and  calls  it  the  perivjtelline  space.  Some  other  observers  dis- 
pute this  on  the  ground  that  in  the  case  of  a  ruptured  ovum  the  o'to- 
plasm  clings  to  the  zona  pellucida.  The  clear  membrane  is  in  turn 
surrounded  by  radially  arranged  cells,  derived  from  the  germ  hill  of  the 
Graafian  follicle  and  constituting  the  corona  radiata. 

Stained  sections  of  the  human  primary  o6cj-te  exhibit  structures  only 
slightly  different  from  those  of  the  fresh  cell.  The  corona  radiata,  zona 
pellucida,  outer  and  inner  zones  of  the  cytoplasm,  and  the  nucleus  are 
all  clearly  shown.  The  nuclear  membrane  is  distinct  and  within  the 
nucleus  is  a  well-marked  plasmosome,  while  the  chromatin  is  rather 
scanty.    A  centrosome  has  never  been  observed  in  the  human  egg-cell. 


Perivitc 


Fio.  3S.— Ovum  and  w 


The  Graafian  FoUide.— The  Graafian  follicle  (Fig.  40),  at  or  near  its 
maturity,  is  a  spherical  vesicle  located  in  the  stroma  of  the  ovary,  and 
measures  S  to  12  millimeters  in  diameter.  It  consists  of  a  wall  of  epi- 
thelium enclosing  a  cavity  filled  with  fluid.  The  greater  part  of  the 
wail  is  composed  of  several  lasers  of  granular  cells  and  is  known  as  the 
stratum  granulosum.  At  one  point  the  wall  is  considerably  thickened 
and  protrudes  into  the  cavitj"  of  the  follicle.  This  thickening  is  known 
as  the  germ  hill  (discus  proligerus,  cumulus  ovigerus),  and  within  it  is 
embedded  the  ovum.  The  cells  immediately  surrounding  the  ovum 
are  radially  disposed  and  constitute  the  corona  radiata  (Fig.  39).  The 
follicular  cavity  is  often  spoken  of  as  the  antrum,  and  the  contained 
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lliiiil  i^  kiiiinii  iih  the  li(iuiir  rolljciili.  Thi-  folliclr  is  siirntiiiulfd  h\  •> 
ildiihlf  Iji.viT  <if  <'iiriiii'ctivv  tissiH',  ii  (litTcn-iitiattHl  jwirt  of  the  (nnriiin 
Mniiriii,  till'  iiiiuT  Iii.mt  iM-iiiu  imirkwllv  vusfwliir  iini)  tin-  uuUt  laur 
(liiiM-l\   (ihriHis.    TIkw  two  layers  cimstitiitf  tin*  thccji  fulliculi. 


Fio.  40.— From  n  section  of  the  ovury  "f  a  girl  twelve  yoa 
Graafian  foJIirlc.  l*liotOKrii|>li-  '•  Bt.rul.uni  gruiiuloiniMti  ^, 
S,  rulUculBt  entity:  i,  thecu  folliinili;  6,  ovariuii  etroniii. 

At  its  maturity'  the  Graiitiaii  follk-lt'  usually  oot-iipies  the  entire  thick- 
ness of  tlie  ovarian  corti-x,  ami  prociiices  a  roumli'd  cmiiienoe  on  the 
surfaee  of  the  wall,  its  theca  at  one  ix)int  merftinji  with  tlie  tunica  albu- 
frinca.  Thinning  of  the  tuiiioa  aihuginea  and  of  the  follicular  wall  nearest 
the  surface  of  the  ovarj-,  along  with  the  general  vascular  congestion  of  the 
ovary  and  ftreater  pressure  within  the  follicle  due  to  incn'a.sc  in  the 
liquor  folliculi,  results  in  the  rupture  of  the  fulli(rle  and  surface  tissues 
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of  the  ovary  and  the  diiicharge  of  the  ovum  and  liquor  fulliouli.    (For  a 
more  detaileit  description  of  ovulation,  see  page  61.) 

The  SpemutosoSn. — The  male  germ  cell  or  spermatoziWin.  in  contrast 
with  the  egg-cell,  is  one  of  the  smallest  celb  in  the  human  body  and  is 
especially  adapted  for  locomotion  and  for  penetration  of  the  ovum. 
The  name  spennatozoon  reflects  the  once-current  belief  that  it  was  a 

ft-'Pn/orafcir 


tUrior  ttntriok 
Mltrior  etntrioU 


parasite;  but  subsequent  studies  of  its  developmental  history  proved 
it  to  be  a  highly  specialized  cell. 

The  spermatozoon,  as  seen  in  the  seminal  fluid,  is  an  extremely  slender, 
delicate  cell  in  which  three  general  parts  can  be  recognized:  (1)  a  head, 
(2)  a  connecting  piece  and  (3)  a  tail  (Fig.  41),  The  head  on  side  view 
i.s  approximately  oval;  when  seen  on  edge  it  is  pear-shaped.  After  a 
iMisic  dye  it  is  seen  to  contain  the  nucleus  of  the  cell.    It  measures  about 
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4.5  X  I  X  ^  micra.  The  connecting  piece  is  a  cylinder  about  six  micra 
in  length  and  slightly  thinner  than  the  head.  Some  investigators  recog- 
nize a  slight  constriction  or  neck  between  the  head  and  the  connecting 
piece.  The  latter  merges  with  the  long,  slender  tail  which  measures  from 
40  to  50  micra  in  length. 

Closer  analysis  of  the  spermatozoon  by  special  methods  of  technic 
shows  a  wealth  of  detail  in  the  three  parts  (Fig.  41).  The  head,  in  addi- 
tion to  containing  the  nucleus,  shows  also  a  mass  of  cytoplasm,  the  galea 
capitis,  terminating  in  a  fairly  sharp  edge,  the  perforator.  The  perforator 
probably  assists  the  spermatozoon  in  clinging  to,  or  burrowing  its  way 
into,  the  ovum.  /  Inunediately  behind  the  head  is  a  structure  known  as 
the  anterior  centriole  or  centrosome,  followed  by  a  disk  of  undiffer- 
entiated cytoplasm.  The  connecting  piece  proper  then  begins  in  the 
posterior  centriole  or  centrosome  and  extends  as  far  as  the  annulus  or 
end-ring.  The  connecting  piece  consists  of  a  central  filament,  a  delicate 
sheath  surrounding  the  latter,  then  a  spiral  filament  embedded  in  a 
homogeneous  substance,  and  on  the  outside  a  sheath  characterized  by  the 
presence  of  mitochondria.  The  central  filament  of  the  tail  is  a  continua- 
tion of  the  central  filament  of  the  connecting  piece  and  is  surrounded 
along  the  greater  part  of  its  course  by  a  sheath,  the  involucrum,  which 
is  probably  continuous  with  the  inner  sheath  of  the  connecting  piece. 
For  a  short  distance  from  its  end  the  central  filament  of  the  tail  is  naked, 
forming  the  end-piece. 

As  stated  previously,  spermatozoa  are  highly  motile  cells.  They  propel 
themselves  by  undulatory  movements  of  the  tail.  They  swim  against 
a  current,  even  dead  spermatozoa  floating  with  their  heads  in  a  similar 
direction,  the  explanation  for  which  is  probably  to  be  sought  in  their 
physical  structure.  This  adaptation  is  of  the  greatest  importance  for 
fertilization  because  it  determines  that  the  motile  cells  will  proceed 
against  the  outwardly  moving  current  set  up  by  the  cilia  of  the  uterus 
and  oviducts.  They  swim  at  a  rate  which  has  been  variously  estimated 
from  25  to  50  micra  per  second. 

Spermatozoa  possess  rather  remarkable  vitality.  The  motile  cells 
have  been  found  in  the  testis  of  a  criminal,  three  days  after  execution. 
In  the  female,  genital  passages  they  retain  their  activity  for  several  days 
or  even  weeks.  Weak  alkaline  solutions  cause  an  increase  in  their 
activity,  while  acids  destroy  them. 

Several  abnormal  forms  of  human  spermatozoa  have  been  observed, 
such  as  giants,  dwarfs,  forms  with  two  or  more  heads,  and  forms  with 
multiple  tails.  It  has  been  thought  that  the  atypical  forms  resulted 
from  general  weakening  of  the  body  by  illness  or  drugs. 

Development  of  the  Germ  Cells. — ^The  individual,  in  the  vast  majority 
of  animal  species,  begins  with  the  fertilized  ovum  or  spermovium  which 
is  the  result  of  the  union  of  a  mature  germ  cell  from  the  male  with  a 
mature  germ  cell  from  the  female.  The  spermovium  then  by  a  succes- 
sion of  cell  divisions  gives  rise  to  all  the  cells  of  the  organism.  These 
in  general,  as  mentioned  in  a  preceding  section,  can  be  divided  into 
somatic  cells,  which  play  the  dominant  part  in  the  economy  of  the 
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individual  and  then  perish  without  descendant,  and  germ  cells  or  sex 
cells,  which  under  proper  conditions  serve  to  perpetuate  the  species. 
The  terra  germ  plasm  is  frequently  used  to  designate  the  substance 
which,  as  the  chromatin  of  the  sex  cells,  passes  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion, constituting  the  hereditary  factor  and  carrying  on  the  line  of  the 
race. 

In  some  of  the  lower  animals  the  sex  cells  can  be  traced  directly  from 
the  first  division  of  the  spermovium  to  their  final  position  in  the  genital 
glands  of  the  adult.  Among  the  higher  animals,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  has  not  been  possible  to  follow  their  course  for  a  period  after  the  first 
division  of  the  spermovium,  but  they  are  first  distinguishable  in  a  modified 
part  of  the  peritoneum  when  the  embryo  has  attained  a  fairly  high 
degree  of  development.  At  this  time  they  are  spoken  of  as  primordial 
germ  cells,  but  exhibit  no  structures  which  characterize  them  as  either 
male  or  female.     A  little  later  in  development,  however  (fourth  or  fifth 
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Fio.  42. — Schema  of  comparative  descent  of  ovum  and  spermatosoa.  The  dotted  lines 
indicate  successive  cell  generation,  the  continuous  lines  connect  successive  stages  of  one  cell. 
(Modified  from  Boveri.) 

week  in  the  human  embryo),  they  differentiate  into  either  male  sex  cells 
(spermatogonia)  or  female  sex  cells  (oogonia)  according  as  the  embryo 
becomes  a  male  or  female.  From  the  time  of  differentiation  their  his- 
tories are  divergent. 

In  the  male  the  spermatogonia  continue  to  proliferate  in  the  testis 
during  the  sexual  activity  of  the  individual.  Some  of  the  spermatogonia 
increase  in  size  to  form  primary  spermatocytes.  Each  of  these  divides 
equally  to  form  two  secondary  spermatocytes,  each  of  which  in  turn 
divides  equally  to  form  two  spermatids.  The  spermatids  are  then 
transformed  directly  into  spermatozoa.  Each  primary  spermatocyte  thus 
gives  rise  to  four  spermatozoa,  and  furthermore,  during  the  last  two 
divisions  the  number  of  chromosomes  is  reduced  one-half  (see  Fig.  42). 

In  the  female  the  sex  cells  cease  proliferating  at  or  usually  before 
birth,  consequently  their  number  is  limited.  After  birth  the  oogonia  con- 
tinue to  increase  in  size,  and  to  a  much  greater  degree  than  the  sperma- 
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togonia,  to  form  primary  oocyteK.  Each  primary  oocyte  divides  unequally 
into  a  large  cell,  the  secondary  oocyte,  and  a  very  small  cell,  the  first 
polar  body.  Each  secondary  oocyte  divides  unequally  into  a  large  cell, 
the  mature  ovum,  and  a  very  small  cell,  the  second  polar  body.  Each 
primary  oocyte  thus  gives  rise  to  one  large  functional  cell  and  two  small 
abortive  cells  (or  three  in  case  the  first  polar  body  divides).  During 
oocyte  divisions  the  number  of  chromosomes  is  reduced  one-half  (see 
Fig.  42). 

While  it  is  not  within  the  province  of  this  book  to  trace  the  entire 
history  of  the  germ  cells,  yet  it  is  important  to  describe  in  some  detail 
the  process  by  which  the  number  of  chromosomes  is  reduced  since  the 
reduction  occurs  in  preparation  for  the  union  of  the  male  with  the  female 
sex  cell,  a  condition  necessary  among  the  higher  animals  for  the  develop- 
ment of  a  new  individual. 

Maturation  of  the  Ovum. — ^The  process  of  maturation,  or  reduction  of 
chromosomes,  has  not  been  observed  in  the  human  egg-cell.  Conse- 
quently we  must  draw  upon  the  knowledge  gained  from  the  study  of 
lower  forms.  The  classical  objects  for  study  are  the  ova  of  Ascaris  megalo- 
cephala,  variety  bivalens  (a  round-worm  parasitic  in  the  intestine  of 
the  horse),  in  which  the  successive  stages  can  be  easily  followed. 

In  this  form,  in  which  the  somatic  number  of  chromosomes  is  four, 
the  process  is  initiated  in  the  primary  o6c>i:e  by  the  aggregation  of  the 
chromatin  elements  at  one  side  of  the  nucleus.  This  is  the  stage  of 
synapsis.  The  chromatin  then  becomes  arranged  in  a  convoluted  thread 
or  spireme.  The  spireme  splits  longitudinally  into  equal  halves  and  each 
half  in  turn  splits  longitudinally  into  equal  parts.  The  result  is  a  quad- 
ruple spireme,  which  then  segments,  that  is,  breaks  transversely,  into 
two  equal  portions.  Each  portion  is  thus  composed  of  four  rod-shaped 
pieces  of  chromatin  and  is  known  as  a  tetrad;  and  the  number  of  tetrads 
is  one-half  the  somatic  number  of  chromosomes. 

An  achromatic  spindle  next  forms,  as  in  ordinary  mitosis,  and  the  tetrads 
become  arranged  in  an  equatorial  plate.  Then  two  pieces  from  each 
tetrad  pass  out  into  a  small  mass  of  c>i:oplasm  which  becomes  separated 
from  the  main  mass  of  the  egg-cell  as  the  first  polar  body.  The  four 
chromatin  rods  that  remain  in  the  cell,  now  the  secondary  oocyte,  con- 
stitute two  dyads.  Without  the  return  of  the  chromatin  to  the  reticular 
condition,  the  second  polar  body  is  given  off  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
first,  one-half  of  each  dyad  remaining  in  the  large  egg-cell  which  is  now 
the  mature  ovum. 

The  result  of  the  maturation  process  is  thus  one  large  cell,  the  mature 
ovum,  and  two  small  polar  bodies  (or  three  in  case  the  first  polar  body 
divides).  The  mature  egg-cell  contains  one-half  the  number  of  chromo- 
somes and  is  prepared  to  unite  with  the  spermatozoon.  The  polar 
bodies  which  are  sometimes  spoken  of  as  abortive  ova,  disintegrate  and 
disappear. 

In  ascaris,  as  described  above,  the  reduction  in  the  number  of  chro- 
mosomes takes  place  with  tetrad  formation,  the  chromatin  rods  or  chro- 
mosomes in  the  tetrads  resulting  from  a  double  longitudinal  splitting 
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of  the  spireme.  While  the  scope  of  this  work  does  not  permit  a  detailed 
discus^on  of  the  variations,  it  should  nevertheless  be  pointed  out  that 
in  most  animals  the  reduction  is  accomplished  without  tetrad  formation. 
The  differences  in  the  latter  case  are  found  m  the  behavior  of  the  chro- 
mosomes during  the  maturation  process.  The  spireme  segments  into 
a  number  of  rods  or  chromatin  masses  equal  to  one-half  the  somatic 
number  of  chromosomes.  In  some  cases  these  split  twice  longitudinally, 
but  the  second  split  occurs  some  time  after  the  first  so  that  no  tetrad 
figure  is  apparent.  In  other  cases  a  transverse  break  takes  the  place  of 
one  of  the  longitudinal  splits.  In  either  case,  however,  the  reduction 
to  one-half  the  somatic  number  of  chromosomes  is  effected. 


Flo.  43.— From  a  seclJon  of  a  mature  Oraafian  follicle  at  the  BurTace  of  the  ovary  of  a 
rouDB  woman:  /.  stratum  granulosum;  S,  germ  hill  contaiaing  an  obcyte  (ovariaii  ovum): 
J,  aame  aa  1;  i,  gcnniDal  epithelium:  5.  tunica  albuginea:  6.  theca  folliculi,  int«raa[  vascular 
layer:  7,  theca  folliculi,  external  fibrous  layer;  8.  same  as  I.     (Kollmann'B  Atlas.) 

Ojtulation. — By  o\Ti]ation  is  meant  the  periodic  discharge  of  the  ovum 
from  the  ovary.  The  mature  Graafian  follicle  (p.  55)  ruptures  at  the 
surface  of  the  ovary  through  the  thinned  portion  of  its  own  wall  and 
of  the  tunica  albuginea  (Fig.  4H).  The  cause  of  the  rupture  is  possibly 
twofold:  increased  pressure  within  the  ovar,\-  due  to  increased  vascular- 
ity of  the  organ  and  increased  amount  of  liquor  folliculi.  The  ovum  is 
discharged  into  the  peritoneal  cavity  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
fimbriated  end  of  the  Fallopian  tube  whence  it  normally  passes  into  the 
tube  and  so  to  the  uterus.  The  liquor  folliculi  and  some  of  the  follicular 
cells,  especially  those  of  the  corona  radiata,  escape  with  the  ovum. 

The  Corpus  Lutevm. — Following  the  discharge  of  the  contents  of  the 
Graafian  follicle  the  walls  collapse  and  a  considerable  quantity  of  blood 
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^■M•il|«<■^  iiiio  x\k  M-iitral  cavity  from  ruptured  vessels  of  the  theca.  11* 
fiillick-  Ik'ihwih's  a  «'l»>sc<]  vesicle  again  through  closure  of  the  nipturol 
wall,  uiiil.  with  the  hloixl-t'lot  in  the  interior,  is  called  the  corpus  henw- 
rliaKicuni.  'i'his  reprfsents  the  first  stage  in  the  development  of  tlx 
corpus  Inteum.  (Inidually  the  blood-clot  is  replaced  bv  large,  closet' 
puckcil  <rlls  contuining  yellow  granules  {whence  the  name  "corpus  lutoBE, 
ulthouKh  in  other  maminuls  the  colors  are  different,  being  hrick-ffii 
in  the  nious4-  imtl  jmle  Itrown  in  the  sheep).  These  granules  areoli 
fatty  nature.  Then'  is  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  orij^in  of  the  lutdn 
(>oUo\v)  cells,  s<inie  lK'lie\-ing  that  tlie.\-  arise  from  the  epithelium  forming 
the  .stmtum  Kranulosuin  of  the  follicle,  others  holding  that  thev  coat 
from  tlie  ccnuic<'ti\e-t issue  cells  of  the  theca  foUiculi  (Figs.  44  and  45). 


irtii'ii  yi'iirs  "Id.  Tlic  orean  hoa  becu  cut  upvn  lon»tudiD- 
truiii  and  n  iiuniIxT  gf  Grnnfinn  foriirlfa.  The  lower  hall 
II'  ['<>rpii:<  liPninrrhaRirum.     (Kollmaiin's  Atlas.) 

By  degeneration  and  subsequent  absorption  the  lutein  cells  are  dimin- 
ished in  number  and  the  corpus  luteum  is  gradiiallv  replaced  by  conneo 
tivc  tissue  which  grows  in  from  all  sides.  Kventuall\'  there  remains  only 
a  small  area  of  scar  tissue  to  mark  the  position  of  the  original  Graafian 
follicle. 

The  behavior  of  the  cor]>us  luteum,  but  not  the  structure,  is  influenced 
materially  by  the  fate  of  the  ovum  from  that  jmrticular  follicle.  If  the 
ovum  is  not  fertilized  and  consequentl\'  pregnancy  does  not  follow,  the 
corpus  luteum  reaches  its  maximum  within  two  or  three  weeks  and  then 
undergoes  the  <-haracteri,stic  r«!gressivc  <-hanges.  ruder  these  conditions 
it  is  known  as  a  false  i^rpus  luteum  (corpus  luteum  spuriiun).  In  case 
fertilization  occurs  and  pregnancy  supervenes,  tlie  life  history  of  the 
corpus  luteum  is  much  prolonged.  It  becomes  much  larger  than  in  cases 
of  non-pregnancy  and  reaches  its  maximum  aliout  the  sixth  month 
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of  gestation.  After  that  it  undergoes  the  usual  regressive  changes. 
Although  called  by  older  writers  the  true  corpus  luteum  (corpus  luteum 
verum),  it  is  now  generally  agreed  that,  apart  from  size  and  longer  his- 
tory, there  is  no  essential  histological  difference  between  it  and  the 
so-called  false  corpus  luteum. 

Uaturatiui  ot  Uia  Spennatoioiin. — The  reduction  of  chromosomes  in 
the  male  germ  cell  of  ascaris  is  accomplished  in  the  same  manner  as  in 
that  of  the  female.    The  behavior  of  the  cytoplasm  is  different,  however. 

Point  of  ruptui* 


in  that  each  primary  and  secondary  spermatocyte  divides  into  equal 
parts.  The  result,  therefore,  is  four  equal  cells,  each  containing  one-half 
tJie  somatic  number  of  chromosomes. 

As  regards  the  maturation  of  the  human  male  sex  cell,  a  most  inter- 
esting and  important  piece  of  work  has  been  done  recently  by  Guyer. 
Tbia  investigator  has  been  able  not  only  to  follow  the  successive 
generations  of  sex  cells  in  the  testis,  but  also  to  estimate  the  number 
of  diromosomes  in  each  generation. 

In  all  spermatogonia  in  which  a  definite  count  can  be  made  during  the 
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mitotic  process  twenty-two  chromosomes  occur.  In  a  few  cases  two  of 
the  chromosomes  lie  apart  from  the  main  mass,  surrounded  by  a  dear 
area  of  cytoplasm.  These  two  are  considered  "accessory"  chromosomes. 
In  preparation  for  division  in  the  primary  spermatocyte  twelve  chromo- 
somes appear.  Of  these,  two  are  the  "accessories"  and  the  other  ten 
represent  double  or  bivalent  chromosomes  which  have  resulted  from 
pairing  of  the  twenty  that  constituted  the  main  mass  of  chromosomes  in 
the  spermatogonium.  In  division  of  the  primary  spermatocyte  the  two 
"accessory"  chromosomes  pass  undivided  to  one  pole  of  the  spindle  while 
the  ten  double  chromosomes  divide  and  ten  single  ones  go  to  each 
daughter  cell.  Of  the  two  secondary  spermatocytes  arising  from  the 
division  of  the  primary,  one  receives  ten  single  chromosomes  and  the 
other  receives  ten  single  and  two  "accessory"  chromosomes. 

The  ten  single  chromosomes  that  pass  to  one  secondary  spermatocyte 
again  unite  in  pairs,  resulting  in  five  double  or  bivalent  chromosomes. 
When  this  spermatocyte  divides  each  of  the  two  daughter  cells  receives 
five  double  chromosomes  which  are  equivalent  to  ten  single  chromosomes. 
The  ten  single  chromosomes  that  pass  to  the  other  secondary  sperma- 
tocyte behave  in  the  same  manner  as  described  above;  but  each  of  the 
"accessories"  also  divides  like  an  ordinary  chromosome,  so  that  each 
spermatid  in  this  case  receives  not  only  five  double  but  also  two  "acces- 
sory" chromosomes,  thus  making  a  total  of  seven.  The  five  double  are 
of  course  equal  to  ten  single  chromosomes. 

Of  the  total  number  of  spermatids,  then,  half  have  received  ten  chro- 
mosomes and  half  have  received  twelve  (ten  plus  two  "accessory"). 
Since  the  spermatids  are  transformed  directly  into  spermatozoa,  it 
follows  that  there  are  two  classes  of  the  latter,  differing  as  to  whether 
they  do  or  do  not  contain  the  two  "accessory"  chromosomes. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  the  "accessory"  chromosomes  in  man  are 
analogous  to  similar  structures  found  in  certain  other  verfebrates  and 
in  many  species  of  insects,  myriapods  and  arachnids.  In  these  lower 
forms  it  has  been  found  also  that  not  only  do  some  of  the  male  sex  cells 
possess  additional  or  "accessory"  chromosomes  but  that  the  somatic 
cells  of  the  female  are  characterized  by  the  extra  number  of  chromo- 
somes. On  the  assumption  that  in  the  human  species  the  number  of 
chromosomes  in  the  female  sex  cell  is  twenty-four,  or  twelve  in  the 
mature  ovum,  the  fertilization  of  the  ovum  by  a  spermatozoon  possessing 
ten  chromosomes  would  result  in  a  male,  with  twenty-two  chromosomes; 
on  the  other  hand  the  fertilization  of  an  ovum  by  a  spermatozoon  with 
(ten  single  plus  two  "accessory")  chromosomes  would  result 
lale,  with  twenty-four. 

results  of  some  other  investigations  are  at  variance  with  the 
iccount  as  to  the  number  of  chromosomes  in  the  human  being. 
1,  for  instance,  has  coimted  thirty-three,  thirty-four  and  thirty- 
romosomcs  in  somatic  cells  during  the  cell-division  in  the  embryo, 
ifferences  remain  to  be  explainetl. 

ransformation  of  the  spermatid  into  the  spennatozooti,  referred 
e,  is  the  expression  of  the  change  which  a  reiati^■ely  non-motilo 
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cell  undergoes  to  become  adapted  to  a  function  requiring  a  high  degree 
of  motility.  The  change  is  essentially  one  of  form  (cytomorphosis)  in 
which  most  of  the  cytoplasm  is  drawn  out  into  a  long,  slender  flagellum 
or  organ  of  locomotion.  The  chromatin  of  the  spermatid  returns  to  the 
reticular  condition  and  a  nuclear  membrane  appears  around  it.  The 
centrosome,  at  one  side  of  the  cell,  divides  into  a  diplosome  and  the 
nucleus  moves  to  the  opposite  side.  The  nucleus  becomes  more  compact, 
and,  together  with  a  small  amount  of  cytoplasm,  is  destined  to  become 
the  head  of  the  spermatozoon.  The  part  of  the  diplosome  nearer  the 
nucleus  becomes  disk-shaped,  and,  retaining  this  position,  becomes  the 
anterior  centrosome  or  end-knob.  From  the  other  j)art  of  the  diplosome 
a  slender  filament  grows  out,  extending  beyond  the  boundary  of  the 
cytoplasm.  Along  this  filament  most  of  the  cytoplasm  becomes  drawn 
out,  the  former  constituting  the  axial  filament  and  the  latter  the  sheath 
or  involucrum  of  the  tail.  The  body  from  which  the  filament  grew  also 
becomes  disk-shaped  and  forms  the  posterior  centrosome  or  end-knob. 
Originating  from  it  also  is  a  ring  which  apparently  slips  along  the  filament 
for  a  short  distance  and,  as  the  end-ring,  marks  the  posterior  end  of  the 
connecting  piece.  Certain  granules  in  the  cytoplasm  (mitochondria) 
probably  unite  to  form  the  spiral  filament  of  the  connecting  piece  while 
others  remain  as  a  characteristic  feature  of  the  mitochondrial  sheath. 

As  regards  the  number  of  germ  cells  produced,  it  has  been  estimated- 
that  about  36,00()  primary  oocytes  develop  in  each  ovary,  of  which  200 
become  ripe.  It  has  been  calculated  that  the  average  ejaculate  contains 
about  200,0(X),000  spermatozoa,  and  that  during  his  life  a  man  would 
produce  li40,000,(X)0,()()0.  These  estimates  make  it  appear  that  for  each 
mature  ovum  850,(X)0,000  spermatozoa  are  produced. 

FERTILIZATION. 

In  sexual  reproduction  the  starting-point  of  the  new  individual  is  the 
single  cell  resulting  from  the  union  of  the  mature  germ  cell  of  the  male 
with  the  mature  germ  cell  of  the  female.  This  union  is  known  as  fer- 
tilization and  the  resulting  cell  as  the  fertilized  ovum,  or  spermovium. 
Nothing  is  known  c»oncerning  this  process  in  the  human  subject,  but  the 
presumption  is  that  it  occurs  in  essentially  the  same  manner  as  in  other 
mammals. 

Broadly  speaking,  fertilization  includes  all  the  phenomena  from  the 
time  the  spermatozoon  enters  the  egg  until  the  two  nuclei  (often  called 
the  male  pronucleus  and  female  pronucleus)  unite.  It  may  therefore 
be  conveniently  divided  into  three  phases:  (1)  the  entrance  of  the  sper- 
matozoon, (2)  its  progress  to  the  centre  of  the  egg  cytoplasm  and  (3) 
zygosis  of  the  two  pronuclei. 

The  approach  of  the  spermatozoon  to  the  ovum,  apart  from  the  swim- 
ming movements  of  the  former  through  the  genital  passages  of  the 
female,  })robabIy  depends  upon  a  positive  chemotaxis.  This  attraction, 
in  the  majority  of  cas<*s,  is  sjx^cific  for  the  germ  cells  of  a  given  species, 
that  is,  there  is  a  positive  chemotaxis  betwei*n  ova  and  si)ermatozoa  of 
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the  same  species  only.  In  some  animals  the  ovum  sends  out  a  smalt 
cytoplasmic  projection  or  attraction  cone,  analogous  to  a  pseudopod, 
to  meet  the  sperm  cell  (Fig.  46).  Some  ova  that  possess  a  vitelline  mem- 
brane are  permeable  at  all  points,  while  others  are  permeable  only  at  one 


Sprrmatoioon 

CylopUsm 


Male  proDucleus 


point  where  there  is  a  minute  opening,  or  micrupyle,  in  the  membrane. 
In  mammals  normally  only  one  sperm  cell  enters  the  egg.  Shoulil  more 
than  one  enter,  as  in  pathological  polyspermy,  the  result  is  an  irregular 
formation  of  mitotic  figures  and  the  early  death  of  the  egg.  As  a  rule 
only  the  head  and  a  portion  of  the  connecting  piece  of  the  spermatozoon 
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actually  penetrate  the  egg-cytoplasm,  and  the  tail,  having  performed  its 
function,  is  left  on  the  outside.  Thus  the  nucleus  and  centrosome,  the 
two  elements  essential  to  further  development,  are  carried  into  the  egg 
(Fig.  46).  After  the  entrance  of  the  sperm-cell  requisite  for  fertilization, 
all  others  are  excluded  (except  in  certain  animals  where  several  enter 
normally  but  only  one  unites  with  the  egg-nucleus). 

The  sperm  nucleus  and  centrosome,  now  within  the  egg,,  move  to  the 
centre  of  the  cytoplasm,  the  centrosome  usually  in  advance  of  the  nucleus 
(Fig.  46).  After  the  last  maturation  division  of  the  ovum  the  female 
pronucleus  also  moves  toward  the  centre  of  the  cell  and  eventually 
takes  a  position  beside  the  male  pronucleus.  The  centrosome  lies  between 
the  two  (Fig.  46). 

Zygosis  does  not  signify  the  literal  fusion  of  the  two  pronuclei  to  form 
a  single  nucleus,  but  the  behavior  of  the  chromatin  preparatory  to  the 
first  cell  division.  The  centriole  divides  and  a  spindle  is  formed  between 
the  two  pronuclei.  The  chromatin  in  the  pronuclei  becomes  arranged 
in  chromosome  form,  each  pronucleus  giving  rise  to  one-half  the  somatic 
number.  The  chromosomes  then  form  a  common  equatorial  plate  in 
the  spindle  (Fig.  46).  The  equatorial  plate  therefore  contains  the  somatic 
number  of  chromosomes,  as  in  ordinary  mitosis.  Each  chromosome 
splits  longitudinally  into  two  equal  parts,  of  which  one  part  passes  to 
one  pole  of  the  spindle  and  the  other  to  the  opposite  pole.  It  follows 
that  the  two  daughter  nuclei  resulting  from  the  first  division  of  the 
sperm-ovium  receive  equal  numbers  of  maternal  and  paternal  chromo- 
somes (Fig.  46). 

The  point  where  fertilization  normally  occurs  in  the  female  genital 
tract  is  not  definitely  known.  In  the  lower  mammals  it  takes  place  in 
the  Fallopian  tube,  or  oviduct,  and  the  general  opinion  is  that  in  the 
human  subject  also  it  occurs  in  the  tube,  probably  in  the  outer  third. 
Not  only  does  the  occurrence  of  tubal  pregnancies  certify  that  sperma- 
tozoa enter  the  Fallopian  tube,  but  they  have  also  been  observed  there. 
In  rare  cases  they  may  pass  all  the  way  through  the  tube  and  fertilize 
the  ovum  on  the  surface  of  the  ovary  or  even  in  the  Graafian  follicle, 
resulting  in  ovarian  pregnancy. 

CLEAVAGE  AND  FORMATION  OF  THE  GERM  LAYERS. 

Cleavage  or  segmentation  constitutes  a  series  of  cell  divisions  fol- 
lowing fertilization  of  the  ovum,  the  phenomena  in  general  being  iden- 
tical with  those  of  ordinary  mitosis.  The  sperm-ovium  divides  into  two 
cells,  each  of  these  in  turn  divides,  and  so  on,  division  succeeding  division 
until  a  multicellular  mass  is  formed  which,  from  its  resemblance  to  a 
mulberry,  has  been  called  a  morula.  The  proliferation  of  cells  from  the 
sperm-ovium  is  therefore  the  first  of  the  series  of  processes  in  the  develop- 
ment of  a  new  individual. 

The  details  of  cleavage  have  been  studied  for  the  most  part  in  the 
lower  animals.  Observations  have  also  been  made  on  mammalian  forms, 
particularly  the  mouse,  rabbit,  and  bat.    In  the  mouse  Sobotta  found 
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tliat  the  fcrtilizttl  nwaa  divided  into  two  approximately  equal  celt. 
tliiit  the  Mcttiiid  (-Icavagc  was  completed  in  one  of  these  before  tbe  otlief 
N«iiii  til  (liviiiv,  thus  n-sulting  in  a  three-cell  stage,  and  that  then 
rlfHviifci-  (tintiniK-d  irrpRulnrly  (Fig,  47,  a,  h,  c,  d,  e).      Fig,   48,  friwi 


iif  till-  iivuiii  of  thp  mouse:  a,  the  finjt  lUi-uion  ho 
■  l««ly  is  shown  at  upper  aide  of  fimiTO:  b.  »«,ti™  of  i 
t  in  tlif  riiruiT:  t.  oiyht-cell  bUkc,  five  p^lls  shuviiuiD 
r.^11,-  shuB-iiiB  ill  the  acotion:  e.  tw..„ty^.e||  s\u„.  irith 
jr.-  ijf  pdla.     iSoboUa.) 


!).  — Ovum   oi   a.    nionkpy  in 
11  the  tube  of  Maca- 


(Solfnka.) 

Van  Beneden's  work,  shows  a  section  of  the  morula  of  tlit^  hat.  I'^g,  49 
shows  a  four-cell  stage  of  the  ovum  of  a  moiikcy  (Macaciis  nemestrinusl 
which  is  the  only  primate  ovum  in  the  cleavage  stage  known  at  tlw 
present  time,  and  was  found  at  about  the  middle  of  the  oviduct. 
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In  ntaninials  whose  ova  contain  a  relatively  small  amount  of  yolk 
(deutopla.sm)   the  cells  of  the  morula  are  similar  in  appearance  and 
approximately  eqnal  in  size.     The  eggs  of  other  vertebrates  exhibit 
preat  differences  in  this  respect.     In  amphibians,  for  example,  while 
the  whole  egg  divides  the  cells  at  one  pole  remain  larger  than  at  the 
opposite  pole  oning  to  the  fact  that  the 
yolk,   which   is  accumidated   at   one  pole, 
retards  the  process  of  cell  division.    In  the 
eggs  of  birds  and  reptiles,  which  contain  a 
very  great  amount  of  yolk  and  the  cyto- 
plasm is   almost  wholly  confined  within  a 
small  area  at  one  pole  of  the  egg,  cleavage 
goes   on  only    in   the   cytoplasm  and   the 
result  is  merely  a  disk  of  cells  lying  upon 
the  large  unsegmented  mass  of  yolk.    The 
presence  of  yolk  therefore  not  only  modi- 
fies the  cleavage   process   but   has  a  far-        p,o.  so.— From  a  section  of  a 
reaching  influence  upon  later  development,     inter  Btogc  of  the  momln  than  in 
and  the  mammalian  egg-cell,  while  it  con-    fh"■^u;e^''"tS!f^*'ofI^lll'''''(Van 
tains  but  a  small  amount  of  yolk,  develops    Bcneden.) 
after  cleavage  in  many  respects  as  if  it  were 

laden  with  the  nutriti\e  substance.  This  is  usually  considered  as  a  point 
of  evidence  in  favor  of  the  view  that  mammals  have  descended  from 
animals  whose  ova  possessed  large  quantities  of  yolk. 

The  first  visible  differentiation  of  cells  in  the  mammalian  morula 
occurs  in  the  superficial  layer.  The  cells  of  this  layer  acquire  a  more 
regular  shape,  and  a  section  of  the  morula  at  this  stage  presents  a  picture 
of  a  covering  layer  surrounding  a  central  mass  of  irregular  (polygonal) 


FlQ.  51. — From  a  section  of  the  devel-  Fio.  52. — From  a  section  of  a  later  stage 

(ipiog  ovum  otn  bat.  showing  vacuolation  than  Fig.  51,  showing  outer  layer  (trophi>- 

ot  the  inner  eella.     (Van  Bencden.)  derm)  and  inner  cell  mass.    {Van  Bcncden.) 

cells  (Fig,  50).  The  morula  is  then  transformed  into  a  vesicle  by  the 
vacuolation  of  most  of  the  inner  cells  and  the  confluence  of  these  \'acuoles 
to  form  a  common  cavity.  The  few  inner  cells  that  do  not  become 
vacuolated  remain  attached  in  a  gnmp  to  the  outer  layer.  The  mam- 
malian ovum  at  this  stage  thus  consists  of  two  groups  of  cells;  an  outer 
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group  or  layer  of  cuboidsl  cells  to  which  the  name  trophoderm  (tropho- 
blast)  is  given  and  an  inner  group  which  has  received  the  name  inner 
cell  mass. 

The  vacuolation  of  the  imier  cells  of  the  morula  probably  represents 
a  late  and  abortive  attempt  at  yolk  formation,  and  the  cavity  formed 
by  the  coalescence  of  the  vacuoles  corresponds  to  the  yolk  mass.  The 
inner  mass  is  comparable  with  the  disk  of  cells  that  rests  upon  the  yolk 
in  eggs  of  the  lower  vertebrates  (reptiles  and  birds).  In  man  the  nutri- 
tive yolk  is  unnecessary  since  the  attachment  of  the  developing  ovum 
to  the  wall  of  the  uterus  provides  for  direct  parental  nutrition.  In  the 
process  dividing  the  cells  of  the  monila  into  an  inner  cell  mass  and 
trophoderm  is  seen  the  earliest  differentiation  into  cells  whidi  will,  on 
the  one  hand,  give  rise  to  the  embryo  proper  and  on  the  other  hand 
engage  in  the  development  of  certain  accessory  or  eirtra-embryonic  struct- 
ures, the  fetal  membranes  (Fig.  51  and  52). 


The  next  step  in  mammalian  development,  as  exemplified  by  the  ovum 
of  the  bat,  is  the  differentiation  and  splitting  off  of  the  deeper  cells  of 
the  inner  cell  mass.  These  cells,  as  a  single  layer,  then  gradually  extend 
in  all  directions  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  trophoderm  until  they  line 
the  entire  vesicle.  This  new  layer  of  cells  is  the  entoderm  (Fig.  53). 
WhUe  the  entoderm  is  developing  the  superficial  cells  of  the  inner  cell 
mass  become  vacuolated  (Fig.  54),  and  the  vacuoles  coalesce  to  form  a 
cavity  between  the  overlying  trophoderm  and  the  deeper  cells  of  the 
inner  cell  mass.  This  cavity  is  the  amniotic  cavity  (Fig.  55).  Its  roof 
is  trophoderm  and  its  floor  is  formed  by  the  remaining  cells  of  the  lima 
cell  mass  which  are  now  arranged  in  a  regular  layer.  This  lies  in  contact 
with  the  entoderm  and  constitutes  the  embryonic  ectoderm,  the  two 
layers  together  in  this  region  forming  the  embryonic  disk. 

The  ovum  at  this  stage  is  thus  a  vesicle,  known  as  the  blastodermic 
vesicle,  with  a  small  amniotic  cavity  at  one  pole  and  a  much  larger  yolk 
cavity  extending  to  the  opposite  pole,  the  cavities  being  separated  by 
the  embryonic  disk.     The  amniotic  cavity  is  lined  in  part  (the  roof) 
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by  trophoderm,  in  part  (the  floor)  by  embryonic  ectoderm.  The  yolk 
cavity  is  lined  by  entoderm.  The  vesicle  wall  is  composed  of  trophoderm 
and,  around  the  yolk  cavity,  also  of  entoderm. 

The  two-layered  stage  of  the  embryonic  disk  in  this  case  is  arrived 
at  by  the  simple  process  of  the  splitting  off  (delamination)  and  differen- 
tiation of  the  deeper  cells  of  the  inner  cell  mass.  To  attempt  to  homol- 
ogize  this  process  with  the  process  of  invagination  by  which  the  two 
primary  germ  layers  (ectoderm  and  entoderm)  are  formed  in  lower 


Fio.  54. — From  a  aection  of  the  blastodermic  vesicle  of  a  bat,  showing  vacuolation  of  the 
inner  cell  mass  to  form  the  amniotic  cavity.     (Van  Beneden.) 

mammals  and  other  vertebrates  and  in  the  invertebrates  would  neces- 
sitate a  much  longer  and  more  detailed  description  than  the  scope  of 
this  book  justifies.  The  student  is  therefore  referred  to  the  text-books 
of  embryology. 

Soon  after  the  completion  of  the  two-layered  stage  of  the  blastodermic 
vesicle  there  appears  a  thickening  of  the  ectoderm  over  a  small  area  in 
the  embryonic  disk.  This  thickening  is  known  as  the  embryonic  shield 
(Fig.  56),  and  occurs  in  all  mammals  thus  far  studied.    On  surface  view 


Fig.  55. — From  a  section  of  the  blastodermic  vesicle  of  a  bat,  showing  the  amniotic  cavity. 

C/.  Fig.  54.     (Van  Beneden.) 


there  next  appears,  in  the  dog,  for  example,  a  small  more  opaque  spot 
near  the  centre  of  the  embryonic  shield.  This  is  the  primitive  node  (Fig. 
56).  Then  a  narrow  opaque  band,  extending  from  the  node  to  the  border 
of  the  shield,  develops  and  is  known  as  the  primitive  streak  (Fig.  56). 
A  slight  furrow  in  the  ectoderm  in  the  line  of  the  primitive  streak  is 
spoken  of  as  the  primitive  groove. . 

A  section  taken  vertical  to  the  surface  of  the  embryonic  shield  and  at 
right  angles  to  the  primitive  streak  shows  that  the  ectoderm  and  ento- 
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derm  are  fused  with  an  intermediate  layer  along  the  line  of  the  streak 
and  that  the  intermediate  layer  extends  laterally  for  some  distance 
as  a  band  of  cells  apposed  to  the  entoderm.  This  new  layer  is  the  meso- 
derm (Fig.  57). 


Fig.  S6. — 3urtace  view  of  the  erabryonio  gbield  oC  the  btaalodermic  vesicle  of  a  dog 
thirteen  to  fifteen  days  old — precise  age  unknown:  Sh..  embryonic  shield:  Kn.,  Hensen's 
knot;  p.$.,  primitive  streak.     100  diameters.     (From  Minot,  after  Bonnet.) 

In  the  case  under  consideration  the  primitive  streak  represents  a  line 
of  fusion  of  the  three  germ  layers.  Its  real  significance  can  be  appre- 
ciated only  when  its  history  is  traced  back  through  the  series  of  lower 
animals.  In  general  it  can  be  compared  with  the  blastopore,  although 
perhaps  cannot  be  homologized  directly  with  it.     The  blastopore  in 


Fid.  67. — From  k  transverse  section  through  the  primitive  streak  and  croovo  of  the  embry- 
onic  disk  ol  a  dog  (shown  in  Fig.  56.)     (Bonnet.) 

lower  forms  is  the  opening  into  the  interior  (archenteron,  primitive  gut) 
of  the  developing  organism  at  the  point  where  invagination  occurs  to 
give  rise  to  the  entoderm.  Since  in  mammals  the  entoderm  arises  by 
(lelamination  of  certain  cells  of  the  inner  cell  mass  and  not  by  invagina- 
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tion,  conditions  in  the  region  that  would  otherwise  have  been  occupied 
by  the  blastopore  are  different.  The  difference  is  expressed  in  the  forma- 
tion of  the  primitive  streak. 

As  regards  the  origin  of  the  mesoderm  in  mammals,  and  even  in  birds 
and  reptiles,  there  is  much  difference  of  opinion.  That  it  appears  along 
the  line  of  the  primitive  streak  is  undisputed,  and  that  it  grows  out 
from  this  region  for  some  distance  between  ectoderm  and  entoderm  is 
practically  certain  (Fig.  57),  but  whether  it  arises  from  ectodenn  or 
entoderm  has  not  yet  been  determined.  In  the  lower  vertebrates  and 
Amphioxus  it  obviously  originates  from  entoderm. 

In  addition  to  that  arising  in  the  region  of  the  primitive  streak  there 
is  also  in  mammals  a  considerable  amount  of  mesoderm  which  appears 
in  the  wall  of  the  blastodermic  vesicle,  between  the  trophoderm  and  the 
entoderm  lining  the  yolk  cavity.  There  is  likewise  some  doubt  as  to  the 
origin  of  this  portion  of  mesoderm,  but  the  view  best  supported  by 
evidence  is  that  it  arises  in  loco  by  differentiation  and  splitting  off 
(delamination)  from  the  entoderm,  as  it  does  around  the  yolk  sac  in 
reptiles  and  birds  and  around  the  yolk-laden  entoderm  in  the  frog. 

Through  the  formation  of  mesoderm  in  the  region  of  the  primitive 
streak  and  around  the  volk  cavitv,  both  the  embrvonic  disk  and  the 
wall  of  the  yolk  cavity  become  three-layered.  Subsequently  the  roof 
of  the  amniotic  cavity  also  acquires  a  layer  of  mesoderm  which  separates 
the  trophoderm  on  the  outside  from  a  layer  of  ectoderm  on  the  inside, 
the  latter  being  continuous  with  the  ectoderm  of  the  embryonic  disk. 

At  this  stage,  therefore,  the  developing  organism  is  approximately 
spherical  in  shape  and  consists  of  a  triple-layered  wall  surrounding  a 
double  cavitv.  The  smaller  amniotic  cavitv  is  lined  with  ectoderm  and 
the  larger  yolk  cavity  with  entoderm,  the  two  cavities  being  separated 
by  the  embryonic  disk.  The  disk  is  composed  of  ectoderm,  mesoderm 
and  entoderm,  the  three  layers  being  fused  in  the  primitive  streak. 
The  trophoderm,  as  the  outer  layer  of  the  wall,  forms  a  complete  covering 
for  the  vesicle.  The  mesoderm  of  the  wall  is  also  a  complete  layer  and 
is  continuous  with  that  of  the  embryonic  disk.  All  three  layers  are 
everywhere  in  close  apposition.  The  disk  alone  will  give  rise  to  the 
body  of  the  embryo  and  the  other  structures  to  embryonic  appendages 
which  serve  to  protect  and  bring  the  embryo  into  proper  nutritional 
relations  with  the  maternal  tissues. 

The  Oerm  Layers  in  Man. — While  there  are  no  observations  on  the 
segmentation  of  the  ovum,  the  first  differentiation  of  cells  or  the  origin 
of  the  germ  layers  in  the  human  subject,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  assume 
that  the  foregoing  account  of  the  early  processes  of  development,  which 
applies  to  mammals  in  general,  would  apply  also  in  the  main  outline  to 
man.  In  the  youngest  human  ovum  thus  far  known,  which  has  been 
described  by  Bryce  and  Teacher  and  the  age  of  which  reckoned  at  thir- 
teen to  fourteen  days,  all  three  germ  layers  are  already  present  (Fig.  72). 
The  ovum  as  a  whole  comprises  an  outer  layer  of  trophoderm  surround- 
ing a  relatively  large  amount  of  mesoderm  in  which  two  cavities  are 
situated.    This  stage  is  thus  comparable  with  the  three-layered  vesicle 
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and  embryonic  disk  of  mammals  described  in  the  preceding  paragraph, 
although  there  are  some  well-marked  differences. 

The  trophoderm,  disregarding  the  irregular  projections  from  the 
surface  which  will  be  considered  in  connection  with  the  fetal  membranes, 
forms  a  complete  covering  layer.  The  two  cavities  within  the  ovum  are 
relatively  small,  the  smaller  of  the  two  being  regarded  as  the  yolk 
cavity  lined  with  entoderm  and  the  larger  as  the  amniotic  cavity  lined 
by  ectoderm.  One  of  the  most  striking  features  is  the  large  amount  of 
mesoderm,  which  is  here  a  delicate,  loosely  arranged  tissue  resembling 
mesenchyme.  The  embryonic  disk  is  represented  merely  by  a  small 
portion  of  ectoderm  and  entoderm  in  the  wall  of  the  amniotic  and  yolk 
cavities  respectively,  together  with  the  mesoderm  that  lies  between. 
The  roof  of  the  amniotic  cavity  is  separated  f roni  the  trophoderm  by  a 
considerable  amount  of  mesoderm. 

In  a  slightly  older  embryo  (14-15  days)  described  by  Peters,  the 
embryonic  disk  is  a  more  definite  structure,  the  ectoderm  being  a  flat 
layer  of  stratified  or  pseudostratified  cells  and  the  margin  reflected  upward 
as  the  lining  of  the  roof  of  the  amniotic  cavity,  and  the  entoderm,  sepa- 
rated from  the  ectoderm  by  a  definite  layer  of  mesoderm,  reflected 
downward  as  the  lining  of  the  yolk  cavity  (Fig.  73).  The  most  con- 
spicuous difference  between  this  and  the  Bryce-Teacher  embryo  is  the 
large  cavity  within  the  ovum.  This  has  apparently  arisen  through  a 
splitting  of  the  loosely  arranged  mesoderm,  the  peripheral  portion  of 
the  latter  clinging  to  the  trophoderm  and  a  remaining  portion  to  the 
entoderm  of  the  yolk  cavity.  The  trophoderm  and  peripheral  meso- 
derm together  constitute  the  chorion.  The  entoderm  and  the  mesoderm 
clinging  to  it,  form  the  yolk  sac.  The  ectodermal  roof  of  the  amniotic 
cavity  and  the  apposed  mesoderm  form  the  amnion.  The  yolk  sac, 
embryonic  disk  and  amnion  are  attached  to  the  chorion  by  the  meso- 
derm of  the  amnion.  The  large  cavity  within  the  chorionic  vesicle  is  the 
extra-embryonic  body  cavity  or  exocelom. 

While  neither  of  the  human  ova  just  considered  gives  any  clue  to  the 
origin  of  the  germ  layers,  they  are  of  extreme  interest  and  importance 
in  that  they  show  the  earliest  known  conditions  in  the  devdopment 
of  the  human  being,  and  furthermore,  show  a  very  early  stage  of  differ- 
entiation in  the  structures  which  give  rise  on  the  one  hand  to  embryo 
proper  and  on  the  other  hand  to  embryonic  appendages  essential  to 
intra-uterine  life. 

Fnrfher  Development  of  the  Oerm  Layers.— Body  Form. — ^To  return 
to  the  embryonic  disk  in  a  mammal,  the  dog  for  example,  it  will 
be  remembered  that  the  disk,  composed  of  ectoderm,  mesoderm  and 
entoderm,  was  generally  circular  in  shape  and  that  the  three  germ 
layers  were  fused  in  the  primitive  streak  which  extends  from  a  point 
near  the  centre  to  the  margin  of  the  disk  (Figs.  56  and  57).  And  it 
should  be  noted  here  that  the  primitive  streak  not  only  indicates  the 
direction  of  the  long  axis  of  the  future  embryo  but  also  marks  the  caudal 
end  of  the  body;  and  that  consequently  the  body  will  develop  between 
the  primitive  node  and  the  opposite  margin  of  the  disk. 
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Sections  of  the  embrj'onic  disk,  taken  in  front  of  the  primitive  streak 
node  and  at  right  angles  to  the  projected  line  of  the  primitive  streak, 
show  the  mesoderm  and  entoderm  fused  and  the  ectoderm  as  a  distinct 
and  separate  layer  (Figs.  58  and  59).  This  condition  probably  arises 
from  that  seen  in  the  primitive  streak  by  means  of  a  separation  of  the 
ectoderm  from  the  other  two  layers  and  a  concomitant  recession  of  the 
front  end  of  the  streak.  While  this  process  is  not  extensive  it  nevertheless 
yields  a  short  band  of  cells  composed  of  fused  mesoderm  and  entoderm, 
extending  forward  from  the  primitive  streak.    These  cells  proliferate 


J/ 


rapidly  and  soon  give  rise  to  an  opaque  band  prominent  enough  to  be 
seen  from  the  surface  of  the  disk.  This  band  is  known  as  the  primitive 
axis  (head  process),  and  corresponds  to  the  region  in  which  the  body 
proper  of  the  embryo  develops  (Fig.  60). 

While  the  primitive  axis,  as  such,  is  still  increasing  in  length  a  separa- 
tion is  effected  between  entoderm  and  mesoderm  near  its  anterior  end 
and  the  mesoderm  itself  is  divided  in  the  median  line,  thereby  giving 
rise  to  the  condition  shown  in  Fig.  61.  This  process  continues  from  before 
backward  along  the  primitive  axis  to  the  jwint  where  the  axis  l)eoome3 
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(viiitiriiHtiii  with  the  pn'mitive  ntreak.  Her?  the  axis  can  iiHTease  by  the 
.taiTHr  pnMt-^s  that  fcave  it  orijnn,  namely,  the  Mi-paration  uf  the  ectoderm 
frrnn  th<-  fijs«r<l  meMNJenn  ami  enttiderm.  The  mass  uf  cells  in  the  region 
uf  th<;  |irimitive  Htrcak,  havinf;  in  the  meantime  increased  in  volume, 
but  »till  repre^tentinR  all  three  germ  layers,  is  known  as  the  trunk  bud 
(fir  tail  bud;.      The  processes  of  differentiation  and  development,  as 


I'lij.  00. — Surface  view  of  Ihe  embryooic  diak  of  a  dog.     (Bonnet.) 

exemplified  by  the  chnnges  in  the  primitive  axis  noted  above  in  general 
iM'gin  in  thi-  uiitt'rior  or  cephalic  region  of  the  embryonic  body  and  pro- 
gpcMs  towani  the  posterior  or  caudal  region.  Out  of  the  trunk  bud, 
tlicrcfopp,  un-  difTi-rentiated  the  germ  layers  in  discrete  form,  the 
hud  itst'lf  ftniduttlly  receding  as  other  structures  develop  in  front  of  it 
hikI  the  cmbrynnii:;  body  increases  in  length. 


Enloderm 
Vt<i.  01. — From  n  (rnnnviTiw  M-clion  of  iho  mihryonip  disk  of  a  dog.    Sm-Uod  taken  at  level 
of  .•;»  ill  Fig.  00.     (Bonnet.) 

ChUfM  In  th«  MModcnn.  Oiifin  of  the  Celom. — After  the  mesoderm 
hit.s  divii)i><l  along  tlie  axial  line,  as  shown  in  Fig.  01,  niunerous  slight 
fissurr.i  ap)M>Hr  in  it  uiul  gmduHJIy  ciialesce  to  form  two  slit-like  cavities, 
one  on  encli  sidr,  silnHti<<l  h  short  distamv  fn»m,  and  extending  parallel 
to.  tlie  inetliau  line.  TIh'm-  cavitii-s  enlarge  as  the  mesoderm  rtmtinues 
lo  split  in  tlM>  lnti-r»l  direction  ami  eventually  become  rominuou.s  with 
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the  wide  space  around  the  jolk  cavity  which  in  man  and  the  higher 
animals  develops  at  an  early  stage  and  which  has  already  heen  noted  as 
the  extra-embryonic  body  cavity  (see  page  74).  With  the  exception 
of  a  portion  along  the  axial  line,  which  will  be  considered  subsequently, 
the  mesoderm  is  thus  split  into  two  layers.  The  outer  lajer,  which 
remains  apposed  to  the  ectoderm,  is  the  somatic  or  parietal  mesoderm. 
The  inner  laj'er,  closely  applied  to  the  entoderm,  is  the  visceral  or 
splanchnic  mesoderm  (Fig.  62). 

The  new  cavity  now  separating  these  two  layers  is  the  eelom.  The 
portion  that  becomes  enclosed  within  the  bo<Iy  is  the  forerunner  of  the 
three  great  serous  cavities  of  the  adult,  namely,  the  pleural,  pericardial, 
and  peritoneal  cavities.  The  angle  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  somatic 
and  splanchnic  layers  of  mesoderm  near  the  axial  line  of  the  embrj'o  is 
the  celomic  angle.  The  extra-embrjonic  portion  of  the  celom  consti- 
tutes the  large  space  separating  the  amnion  and  yolk  sac  from  the  chorion. 

Meso-      Inter- 

Ncuritl         drrinic    in«lutc 


Fig.  62. — From  a  tranHvcrae  Bectiun  of  a  dag  embryo  with  10  primitive  scgmeatB.     (Bouoel.) 

As  the  celom  develops  the  cells  bounding  it  become  flat  or  scale-like 
and  form  a  pavement  or  simple  squamous  epithelium.  This  is  known  as 
mesothelium  ami  constitutes  the  lining  of  the  lai^e  serous  cavities  men- 
tioned in  the  preceding  paragraph. 

The  somatic  mesoderm  and  the  apposed  ettixlerni  togetlier  constitute 
the  splanchnopleure.  These  two  double  layers  are  to  a  great  degree 
eleraentarj-  parts  out  of  which  adult  structures  are  pHHluced.  Although 
the  cells  in  each  are  deri^-ed  from  two  germ  layers,  they  are  intimately 
associated  in  the  development  of  certain  organs.  In  each,  moreover, 
it  is  convenient  to  distinguish  between  an  embr\'onic  portion,  which 
enters  into  the  formation  of  the  embrjo  pn)per,  and  an  extra-embryonic 
portion  which  gives  rise  to  embryonic  appendages  that  are  lost  at  birth. 
In  gi'neral  the  embryonic  portion  of  the  soinatopleure  is  (-onctTiicd  in  the 
formation  of  the  bcKly  wall,  while  the  corresponding  portion  of  the 
splanchnopleure  gives  rise  to  vi-sceral  structures. 
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— Hetimerism. — There  remains  to  be  considered 
the  band  of  mesoderm  along  each  side  of  the  median  line  in  which  in  the 
higher  forms  there  is  but  sUght  indication  of  a  separation  into  a  parietal 
and  ft  visceral  layer.  Soon  after  the  mesoderm  breaks  away  from  the 
entoderm  along  the  primitive  axis,  a  loosening  of  the  cells  occurs  in  a 
narrow,  transverse  line  in  the  mesoderm  a  short  distance  in  front  of  the 
primitive  streak.  Almost  immediately  a  similar  transverse  loosening 
of  the  cells  takes  place  near  by.  The  mesoderm  is  thereby  cieft  twice, 
the  cells  between  the  clefts  constituting  a  mesodermic  somite;  and  since 
the  phenomena  are  identical  on  both  sides  of  the  median  line,  two  somites 
are  formed  which  are  bilaterally  symmetrical. 


Fia.  03. — Dorwl  viow  of  a  dog  embryo  with  10  primitive  McmeDta.     (Bonoet.) 

The  firtit  pair  of  somites  develops  in  what  will  l>e  the  occipital  region 
of  the  embryo.  All  further  somites  are  formeil  successively  in  the  same 
maimer  as  the  first  pair,  the  series  growing  by  additions  from  the  nieso- 
denn  between  those  already'  formed  and  the  primiti\e  streak,  thus  again 
exemplifying  the  progress  of  development  fn)m  the  head  of  the  embryo 
toward  the  caudal  region  (Fig.  fi.3). 
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Between  each  somite  and  the  celom  there  is  left  a  small  group  of  cells, 
fused  both  with  the  somite  and  the  parietal  and  visceral  mesoderm. 
This  is  the  intermediate  cell-mass,  or,  since  it  subsequently  gives  rise  to 
a  part  of  the  urinary  system,  is  spoken  of  as  the  nephrotome.  These 
structures,  corresponding  to  the  somites,  are  bilaterally  s>Tnmetrical  and 
segmentally  arranged. 

The  only  indication  of  a  splitting  of  the  mesoderm  in  the  higher  verte- 
brates in  the  region  under  consideration  is  a  loosening  of  the  cells  in  the 
central  portion  of  the  somite.  In  the  lower  vertebrates  and  many  inver- 
tebrates the  celom  extends  through  the  nephrotome  into  the  somite, 
thereby  leaving  the  somatic  and  splanchnic  mesoderm  connected  only 
by  the  mesial  wall  of  the  somite. 

In  the  formation  of  the  mesodermic  somites  is  expressed  the  beginning 
of  the  segmentation  of  the  body,  or  metamerism,  characteristic  of  all 
vertebrates  and  many  of  the  invertebrates.  The  somites  themselves 
are  the  primary  morphological  segments,  and  each  pair  is  called  a  primi- 
tive segment.  They  produce  during  development  many  structures  which 
are  arranged  in  series  in  the  adult.  For  example,  the  history  of  the 
vertebrae,  the  ribs  and  many  of  the  muscles;  especially  the  intercostal 
muscles,  depends  upon  their  segmental  origin.  Moreover  the  nervous 
sj'stem,  as  well  exemplified  in  the  spinal  nerves,  and  to  a  considerable 
extent  the  bloodvessels,  exhibit  a  metameric  arrangement  correlated 
with  the  mesodermic  segmentation. 

DeriTatiyes  of  the  Germ  Lajrers. — ^l^he  germ  layers,  as  already  seen,  differ 
from  one  another  not  only  in  position  but  also  in  structure.  Their 
formation  constitutes  a  fundamental  differentiation  of  the  cells  of  the 
developing  organism.  By  constantly  increasing  differentiation  all  the 
tissues  and  organs  of  the  body  are  produced,  each  layer  giving  rise  to 
its  own  special  group.  In  general  terms  it  can  be  stated  that  ectoderm 
gives  rise  to  the  covering  of  the  body,  namely,  the  epidermis,  the  most 
important  function  of  which  is  protection,  and  to  that  mechanism  which 
enables  the  animal  to  react  to  stimuli — ^the  nervous  system;  that  the 
entoderm  produces  the  epithelium  of  the  alimentary  tract  and  appended 
organs;  and  that  mesoderm  is- mainly  concerned  in  the  formation  of  the 
various  supporting  and  connective  tissues,  although  it  gives  rise  also  to 
the  epithelium  of  the  genito-urinary  and  vascular  systems.  The  quality 
by  virtue  of  which  each  layer  gives  rise  only  to  certain  tissues,  or  more 
particularly  to  parts  of  certain  organs,  is  known  as  the  specificity  of  the 
germ  layers.    The  tissue  derivatives  of  the  germ  layers  are  as  follows: 

Ectoderm. — 1.  Epithelium  of  skin  and  its  appendages — hair,  nails, 
sweat  glands  (and  their  smooth  muscle),  sebaceous  glands  and  mammar>' 
glands. 

2*  Nervous  system  (central  and  peripheral),  neuroglia,  retina. 

3.  Epithelium  of  mouth  and  anus,  of  glands  opening  into  mouth, 
enamel  of  teeth. 

4.  Epithelium  of  nasal  passages  and  connected  glands  and  cavities. 

5.  Epithelium  of  external  auditory  canal  and  membranous  labyrinth. 
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6.  Epithelium  of  anterior  surface  of  cornea  and  of  conjunctiva,  CTys- 
talline  lens. 

7.  Epithelium  of  penile  portion  of  urethra. 

8.  Epithelium  of  pituitary  body. 

9.  ChromaflSn  tissue. 

Entoderm, — 1.  Epithelium  lining  alimentary  tract  (except  mouth  and 
anus)  and  of  glands  connected  with  the  tract. 

2.  Epithelium  of  trachea  and  lungs. 

3.  Epithelium  of  thyroid  (including  lateral  thyroids),  parathyroids, 
reticulum  and  HassalFs  corpuscles  in  thymus. 

4.  Epithelium  of  middle  ear  and  Eustachian  tube. 

5.  Epithelium  of  bladder  (except  trigonum),  female  urethra,  prostatic 
portion  of  male  urethra. 

Mesoderm. — 1.  All  connective  tissues  except  neuroglia. 

2.  Striated,  cardiac  and  smooth  muscle. 

3.  Epithelium  of  genito-urinary  system  (except  urethra  and  greater 
part  of  bladder). 

4.  Lymph  organs  (excluding  reticulum  and  Hassall's  corpuscles  in 
thymus),  blood  cells,  bone-marrow. 

5.  Epithelium  (endothelium)  of  bloodvessels  and  lymph  vessels. 

6.  Epithelium  (mesothelium)  lining  the  serous  cavities. 

7.  Epithelium  of  cortex  of  adrenal  gland. 


MENSTRUATION. 

At  intervals  during  the  child-bearing  age  of  a  healthy  woman  there 
occurs  a  series  of  phenomena  which,  from  its  monthly  periodicity,  is 
called  menstruation.  Much  of  the  process  of  menstruation  and  many 
of  its  relations  are  not  thoroughly  understood.  It  is  w^ell  known,  how- 
ever, that,  beginning  with  puberty  and  ending  with  the  menopause, 
except  during  pregnancy  and  lactation,  there  is  a  time  each  month 
when  the  normal  woman  presents  local  and  general  symptoms  which 
are  characteristic  of  her  sex.  Of  these  the  most  pronounced  is  a  dis- 
charge of  blood  from  the  uterus. 

While  menstrqation,  as  a  rule,  ceases  during  pregnancy,  it  occasionally 
occurs  during  the  early  months  of  pregnancy  before  the  decidua  capsularis 
(reflexa)  reaches  the  decidua  parietalis  (vera)  and  closes  the  uterine 
cavity.  The  closure  takes  place  about  the  middle  of  pregnancy,  and 
after  this  time  true  menstruation  is  regarded  as  impossible.  Absence 
of  menstruation  is  the  rule  also  during  lactation.  Many  exceptions  are 
met  with,  however,  and  not  infrequently  a  woman  will  menstruate  regu- 
larly throughout  the  entire  lactation  period. 

The  menstrual  cycle  can  be  divided  into  four  periods  during  which 
the  uterine  mucosa  exhibits  more  or  less  definite  histological  changes. 
The  longest  period  is  the  irUerml  or  intermenstrual  period,  lasting  about 
fourteen  days.  Following  this,  without  sharp  limitation,  is  the  pre- 
menstrual period  of  six  or  seven  days.    This  leads  to  the  period  of  men- 
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»trUHtioii,   from  three  to  five  days  in  duration.     The  postmenstrual 
period,  of  from  four  to  six  days,  completes  the  cycle. 

The  mucous  membrane  of  the  uterus  during  the  intermenstrual  period 
(Fig.  64)  is  usually  described  as  normal  or  resting,  although  it  undergoes 
a  slight  increa.se  in  thickness.  It  is  on  the  average  2  millimeters  thick. 
The  surface  epithelium  is  simple  columnar  or  cuboidal,  with  varying 
amounts  of  ciliation.  The  glands  are  of  the  simple  or  sparingly  branched 
tubular  type  and  are  directed  obliquely  to  the  surface.  The  glands 
usually  reach  all  the  way  through  the  mucosa  and  occasionally  extend 
into  the  deepest  layer  of  the  muscle  coat.  The  gland  epithelium  is 
nonciliated,  simple  cuboidal  or  columnar,  the  cells  being  small  during 


the  fir^t  half  of  the  period  but  during  the  second  half  increa.'^ng  in  size 
and  acquiring  an  acidophile  character.  The  stroma  resembles  a  richly 
cellular  embryonic  connective  tissue,  in  which  the  fibers  are  extremely 
delicate  and  the  cells  irregularly  stellate  or  fusiform  in  shape  with  rela- 
tively large  nuclei.  Small  lymph  nodules  and  scattered  lymphocytts 
are  present.  Toward  the  end  of  the  intermenstrual  period  the  gland 
i-ells  produce  granules  which  are  dischargt^l  into  the  lumina  of  the  glands. 
The  struma  Itccomes  slightly  edematous. 

During  the  premenstrual  i>erioil  (Fig.  (i'>)  the  mucrous  membrane 
rapidly  increases  in  thickness  up  to  4  to  G  millimeters.  The  increase  b 
due  to  greater  edema,  enlargement  of  the  comiKinent  cells,  and,  toward 
the  end  of  the  period,  engorgement  of  the  bloodvessels.    The  glands 
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become  much  larger,  principally  in  their  deeper  portions,  through  enlarge- 
ment of  the  cells  and  free  discharge  of  secretion  into  the  lumina  (Fig. 
66).  The  secretion  changes  to  mucus.  The  connective-tissue  (stroma) 
cells,  especially  near  the  surface  of  the  mucosa,  increase  in  size,  and 
assume  roundish  or  polygonal  shapes,  both  cytoplasm  and  nuclei  losing 
much  of  their  affinity  for  dyes.  These  larger,  clearer  cells  resemble 
closely  the  decidual  cells  that  differentiate  from  the  stroma  cells  during 
pregnancy  (see  p.  103),  and  in  fact  are  often  called  decidual  cells  of 
menstruation.  On  account  of  the  localization  of  the  changes  in  the 
glands  and  stroma,  two  layers  can  be  distinguished  in  the  mucosa — a 
superficial  c'ompact  layer  and  a  deep  spongy  layer  (Fig.  65).  With 
the  engorgement  of  the  bloodvessels,  numerous  small  extravasations 
occur  which  reach  the  surface  of  the  mucosa,  the  epithelium  is  torn  and 
the  blood  escapes  into  the  uterine  cavity.  This  is  the  beginning  of  actual 
menstruation. 


During  the  menstrual  period  (Fig.  67)  there  occur  an  effusion  of  blood 
and  edema  fluid  and  an  expulsion  of  the  glandular  secretion  into  the 
uterine  cavity,  and  a  concomitant,  rapid  shrinkage  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane. The  surface  epithelium  maj-  be  in  part  retained  or,  as  the 
other  extreme,  may  be  wholly  expelled  along  with  the  greater  part 
of  the  compact  layer  of  stroma.  In  the  latter  case  there  are  usually 
l^ainful  contractions  of  the  musculature  of  the  uterus.  The  glands, 
their  contents  discharged,  diminish  in  size  and  the  cells  become  smaller; 
there  may  be  considerable  desquamation.  Many  of  the  stroma  cells 
break  down  and  are  expelled  or  carried  off  by  leukocj-tes;  the  rest 
decrease  in  size  and  become  fusiform.  The  surface  epithelium  is  always 
regenerated  by  the  time  menstruation  has  ceased. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  postmenstrual  period  (Fig.  68)  the  mucous 
membrane  is  thin,  with  straight,  narrow  glands  and  closely  packed,  fusi- 
form stroma  cells  (Fig.  09).  The  glands  then  slowly  increase  In  size,  the 
struma  cells  l)ecome  more  su<-eulent  ami  the  mucosa  as  a  whole  returns 
to  the  relatively  (luiescent  condition  of  the  intermenstrual  period. 
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The  bleeding  during  menstruation  occurs  in  the  body  and  fundus  of 
the  uterus.  The  cervix,  although  congested,  is  regarded  as  taking  little 
or  no  part  in  actual  menstruation.  The  blood,  as  discharged  from  the 
vagina,  is  mixed  with  cells  from  the  uterine  mucosa  and  with  the  secre- 
tion of  the  uterine  glands  (mucus),  coagulation  being  prevented  probably 
by  the  mucus.  It  has  a  peculiar  penetrating  odor.  Tie  amount  of  blood 
discharged  is  difficult  to  estimate,  but  varies  greatly  in  diiferent  indivi- 
duals. Five  or  six  ounces  are  regarded  as  an  average  loss.  The  duration 
of  menstruation  also  varies  in  diiferent  women  of  good  health,  the  flow 
not  lasting  longer  than  two  days  in  some  and  as  long  as  a  week  in  others. 
Four  or  five  days  may  be  considered  an  average. 

The  type  or  periodiciiy  of  menstruation  varies  to  a  considerable  degree. 
In  about  86  per  cent,  the  periods  are  regular;  that  is,  there  is  uniformly 
the  same  number  of  days  from  the  beginning  of  one  period  to  the  begin- 
ning of  the  next.  The  most  common  is  the  twenty-eight-day  type;  the 
next  most  most  common  is  the  thirty-day  type;  a  few  show  the  twenty- 
one-day  type,  and  in  some  there  seem  to  be  no  typical  occurrence.  As 
healthy  woman  has  been  known  to  menstruate  regularly  every  forty- 
two  days. 

'  The  changes  in  other  parts  of  the  body,  accompanying  the  menstrual 
(structural)  changes  in  the  uterus,  are  marked  in  some  women  but 
scarcely  noticeable  in  others.  The  breasts  are  often  enlarged  and  tender. 
The  glands  about  the  vulva  may  show  stimulation.  The  thyroid,  the 
parotids  and  the  tonsils  are  not  infrequently  enlarged.  Increased  pig- 
mentation about  the  eyes  and  breasts  is  common.  The  individual  is 
usually  more  excitable  and  self-control  is  more  difficult  to  maintain. 
There  is  usually  a  feeling  of  weight  in  the  pelvis  owing  to  congestion 
of  the  pelvic  organs.  Many  complain  at  the  beginning  of  the  period  of 
a  feeling  of  fulness  in  the  head  and  back.  Just  before  the  flow  there 
is  frequently  a  slight  rise  in  temperature  (one-half  of  one  degree),  pulse- 
rate,  and  arterial  tension.  Following  the  establishment  of  the  flow  there 
is  a  corresponding  decline. 

The  Age  of  Puberty. — ^The  first  appearance  of  menstruation  is  usually 
regarded  as  marking  the  transition  from  girlhood  to  womanhood,  or  the 
age  of  puberty,  when  the  generative  organs  become  functionally  mature. 
Exceptionally  menstruation  may  begin  in  infancy  or  later  than  puberty. 
Rarely  it  begins  in  a  woman  only  after  she  has  given  birth  to  a  child. 

The  age  at  which  sexual  maturity  occurs  varies  greatly  in  different 
climates,  different  races,  and  different  families.  It  is  also  influenced  by 
mode  of  life  and  environment. .  Women  in  temperate  climates  as  a  rule 
begin  to  menstruate  earlier  than  those  in  cold  climates  and  later  than 
those  in  warm  climates.  In  temperate  climates  and  among  Anglo- 
Saxon  women,  the  age  of  thirteen  to  fourteen  years  may  be  considered 
the  usual  age  of  puberty.  One  hundred  consecutive  cases  taken  from 
my  private  case-book  show  that  menstruation  began  at  ten  years  in  1 ; 
at  eleven  years  in  5;  at  twelve  years  in  8;  at  thirteen  years  in  twenty- 
seven;  at  fourteen  years  in  28;  at  fifteen  years  in  14;  at  sixteen  years 
in  8;  at  seventeen  years  in  9.    Thus  at  thirteen  to  fourteen  years  of  age 
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menstruation  began  in  55  per  cent,  of  cases  met  with  in  private  practice 
among  American  women  in  New  York  City.  Jewesses,  as  a  rule,  men- 
struate earlier  than  Anglo-Saxon  women.  In  some  families  menstruation 
is  uniformly  late  in  beginning;  in  other  families  it  appears  uniformly 
early.  Girls  brought  up  in  the  city,  who  lead  a  life  of  high,  nervous 
tension,  surrounded  by  many  means  of  sexual  excitement,  menstruate 
earlier  than  those  reared  in  the  country,  who  eat  plain  food,  retire  early, 
and  spend  much  time  out  of  doors. 

In  the  establishment  of  menstruation  it  is  not  an  uncommon  experi- 
ence for  a  girl  to  menstruate  once  or  twice  and  then  not  again  for  several 
months,  or  a  year,  when  menstruation  returns  and  continues  regularly. 
In  the  interval  of  amenorrhea  there  may  or  may  not  be  present  at  monthly 
intervals  the  feeling  of  weight  in  the  pelvis  and  fulness  and  throbbing 
in  the  head  and  back,  without  the  bloody  discharge. 

With  the  appearance  of  menstruation  other  evidences  of  sexual  maturity 
are  usually  associated.  Hair  appears  upon  the  mons  veneris  and  labia 
majora  and  in  the  axillae,  the  breasts  enlarge,  the  hips  become  broader, 
and  the  general  contour  of  the  body  becomes  more  rounded. 

The  Menopause. — ^The  cessation  of  menstruation,  or  the  menopause, 
occurs  at  different  ages  in  different  people.  In  the  climate  of  New  York 
the  average  age  is  about  fifty  years.  Many  women  who  begin  to  men- 
struate late  cease  menstruation  early.  On  the  other  hand,  many  who 
begin  to  menstruate  early  do  not  cease  menstruation  till  they  reach  the 
age  of  fift}'-two  to  fifty-five.  This  varies  greatly  in  different  families. 
The  menopause  maylbe  established  abruptly  but  often  there  is  a  period 
of  a  year  or  two  in  which  menstruation  becomes  more  and  more  infre- 
quent and  irregular. 

Many  marked  exceptions  to  the  usual  ages  for  puberty  and  the  meno- 
pause are  recorded  as,  for  instance,  where  children  began  to  menstruate 
between  one  and  two  years  of  age  and  where  women  did  not  reach  the 
menopause  till  after  sixty.  These  must  be  looked  upon  merely  as  irreg- 
ular types  and  the  years  from  thirteen  to  fifty  be  regarded  as  the  usual 
ages  of  sexual  maturity  and  possible  child-bearing.  With  the  appearance 
of  the  menopause  women  usually  suffer  more  or  less  with  a  lack  of  balance 
of  the  vasomotor  and  general  nervous  system.  Frequent  flushings  of 
the  face,  perspirations  and  nervous  irritability  are  well  known  and 
generally  recognized.  At  this  time  the  woman  generally  adds  to  her 
weight.  Her  abdominal  wall  especially  increases  its  fat  and  she  often 
suffers  with  flatulence  and  other  expressions  of  intestinal  indigestion. 

Relation  of  Menstmation  to  Oynlation. — ^There  are  still  several  con- 
flicting opinions  as  to  the  relationship  between  these  two  series  of  phe- 
nomena. That  menstruation  is  dependent  upon  periodic  activities  of  the 
ovaries  seems  clearly  demonstrated.  If  both  ovaries  are  removed  men- 
struation  ceases  and  the  uterus  atrophies.  If  both  ovaries  fail  to  develop 
the  condition  of  amenorrhea  exists.  In  cases  of  removal  or  congenital 
absence  of  both  ovaries  a  piece  of  ovar>'  transplanted  into  the  broad 
ligament  or  uterus,  or  even  under  the  skin,  occasionally  brings  on  men- 
struation, although  this  is  apt  to  be  irregular. 
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Muny  facta  have  been  accumulated  by  gyueeologists  to  show  that 
ovulatuiii  may  otcur  iiiilei>eii(iently  of  menstruation.  For  example, 
impreKuation  ma\'  occur  duriu);  lactation  when  the  menstrual  function 
is  in  al>e\ancx'.  and  it  may  occur  in  young  girls  before  the  onset  of  men- 
struation or  in  women  after  the  menopause.  Some  years  ago  the  author 
was  obliged  to  remove  from  a  woman  who  had  not  menstruated  for  seven 
years  the  ovaries  shown  in  the  accompanying  illustration  (Fig.  70). 
One  ovary  contained  a  fresh  corpus  luteum  showing  that  the  woman 
was  ovulating  in  spite  of  her  amenorrhea.  It  is  generally  conceded,  how- 
ever, that  as  a  rule  ovulation  and  menstruation  occur  in  a  definite  sequence 
and  that  tlie  significance  of  menstruation  is  to  be  found  in  its  physio- 


Frii.  70. — Ovnrira  u[  a  wmiiiin  who  liod  not  menstruated  [or  Beveo  yeara,  showing  a  Treah 


logical  connection  with  the  fate  of  the  ovum,  i,  e.,  whether  it  is  to  be 
fertiliztxl  or  not. 

The  older  view  (Pfluger)  waH  tliat  the  uterus  was  influenced  by  pro- 
cesses in  the  ovary  through  nervous  reflex.  More  recently  it  has  been 
shown  experimentally  in  the  dog  that  when  the  nerves  supplying  the 
uterus  are  cut  the  animal  can  nevertheless  become  jiregnant  and  bear 
offspring.  The  transplantation  experiments  mentioned  above  also  show 
that  the  c<mnection  between  the  ovary  and  uterus  is  not  essentially 
nervous  in  character.  The  present  view  is  that  the  influence  upon  the 
uterus  is  brought  about  through  the  blood  and  is  based  upon  the  very 
reasonable  assumption  that  the  ovary  elaborates  an  internal  secretion. 
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The  latter  view  is  strongly  supported  by  Fraenkel,  who  believes  that 
the  internal  secretion  is  furnished  by  the  cells  of  the  corpus  luteum. 
This  observer  holds  that  ovulation  normally  occurs  two  weeks  prior  to 
menstruation  and  that  the  activity  of  the  lutein  cells  is  responsible  for 
the  secretion  (hormone)  which  stimulates  the  uterine  mucosa  to  the 
growth  that  takes  place  during  the  premenstrual  period. 

FETAL  BAEHflBRANES. 

Stated  in  very  general  terms,  the  fetal  membranes  are  certain 
structures  that  develop  from,  or  as  parts  of,  the  embryo,  functionate 
for  a  period,  during  which  the  embryo  is  dependent  upon  its  immediate 
environment,  as  organs  of  nutrition  and  excretion,  and  then,  when  the 
embryo  is  able  to  maintain  an  independent  existence,  are  cast  off  or 
atrophy  and  disappear.  More  specifically,  the  human  fetal  membranes 
are  structures  of  the  above  nature,  which  establish  an  extraordinarily 
intimate  structural  and  functional  relationship  between  the  embryo  and 
the  maternal  tissues,  by  virtue  of  which  the  embryo  is  nourished  and 
discharges  its  waste  products  during  gestation. 

Under  this  head  are  to  be  considered  (1)  the  yolk  sac,  (2)  the  amnion, 
(3)  the  chorion,  (4)  the  allantois,  and  (5)  the  umbilical  cord.  In  addi- 
tion it  is  necessary  to  discuss  also  the  changes  in  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  uterus  since  this  is  particularly  affected  by  the  growth  of  the 
chorion. 

In  the  different  mammals  there  is  much  variation,  not  only  in  the 
origin  of  the  fetal  membranes,  but  also  in  their  ultimate  structure  and 
the  relationship  established  with  the  uterine  mucosa.  In  some  forms 
the  amnion  appears  as  folds  of  the  somatopleure  (ectoderm  plus  parietal 
mesoderm)  which  grow  dorsally  and  eventually  meet  and  fuse  dorsal  to 
the  embryonic  body.  The  inner  limb  of  the  fold,  formed  from  without 
inward  of  parietal  mesoderm  and  ectoderm,  constitutes  the  amnion, 
the  cavity  between  it  and  the  embryo  being  the  amniotic  cavity  (Fig. 
71).  The  outer  limb  of  the  fold,  formed  from  within  outward  of  parietal 
mesoderm  and  ectoderm,  constitutes  a  portion  of  the  chorion  which  is, 
of  course,  continuous  with  the  more  peripheral  part  of  the  somatopleure, 
the  cavity  between  the  amnion  and  chorion  being  a  continuation  of  the 
extra-embryonic  body  cavity  (Fig.  71).  This  cavity  gradually  extends 
around  the  original  yolk  cavity  through  splitting  of  the  mesoderm,  so 
that  eventually  the  portion  of  the  somatopleure  forming  the  chorion  is 
separated  from  the  splanchnopleure  which  now  forms  the  yolk  sac. 

The  embryonic  body,  as  it  develops,  becomes  constricted  from  the 
yolk  sac,  a  small  portion  of  the  latter  being  included  in  the  bod>*  as  the 
primitive  gut  which  remains  attached  to  the  yolk  sac  by  means  of  the 
yolk  stalk  (Fig.  71).  With  this  constriction  the  border  of  the  amnion  is 
carried  ventrally  and  eventually  the  amnion,  gradually  increasing  in 
size,  surrounds  the  embryo  like  a  sac,  being  attached  in  annular  form 
to  the  ventral  side  of  the  embrj'o  (Fig.  71).  The  allantois  de\'elops 
as  a  diverticulum  from  the  caudal  end  of  the  gut  and  grows  out  into  the 
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extra-embryonic  body  cavity  as  a  sac-like  structure  which  finally  fuses 
with  the  chorion  (Fig.  71).  As  the  embrj'o  becomes  constricted  from 
the  yolk  sac  the  amnion  enlarges,  as  noted  above,  and  pushes  together 
tlie  yolk  stalk  and  the  narrow  proximal  portion  of  the  allantois,  or  allan- 
toic duct.    There  is  thus  formed  a  cylindrical  structure,  the  umbilical 
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Fxo.  71. — Diagrams  of  the  development  of  the  fetal  membraneB  in  a  mammal.    A,  B,Ct 
represent  cross-sections;  D,  represents  a  longitudinal  section.     (Bonnet.) 


cord,  which  is  covered  with  ectoderm  and  includes  not  only  the, yolk 
stalk  and  allantoic  stalk,  with  their  quota  of  mesoderm  (Fig.  71),  but 
also  the  bloodvessels  whose  branches  ramify  in  the  walls  of  the  yolk 
sac  and  allantois,  the  vitelline  (omphalomesenteric)  and  umbilical 
(allantoic)  vessels  respectively. 
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The  yolk  sac  in  mammals  containing  little  nutriment,  the  vitelline 
vessels  are  of  minor  importance  in  nourishing  the  embr>'o.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  allantois  fusing  with  the  chorion,  the  latter  becomes 
vascularized  by  branches  of  the  umbilical  vessels;  and  since  the  chorion 
comes  in  contact  with  the  uterine  mucosa  the  umbilical  vessels  thus 
acquire  prime  importance  in  the  nourishment  of  the  embr>'o  and  elimi- 
nation of  its  waste  products. 

The  chorion,  at  first  possessing  a  smooth  ectodermal  surface,  sub- 
sequently increases  its  surface  area  through  the  development  of  num- 
erous projections,  or  villi  (Fig.  71),  which  involve  both  ectoderm  and 
mesoderm.  The  chorionic  ectoderm,  from  its  functional  character,  is 
given  the  name  trophoderm.  The  chorionic  villi  may  be  rudimentary,  as 
in  the  pig,  or  acquire  an  increasing  degree  of  complexity  up  through  the 
mammalian  series,  eventually  reaching  the  exceedingly  complicated 
condition  characteristic  of  the  human  chorion. 

The  chorion,  lying  within  the  cavity  of  the  uterus,  forms  a  union  with 
the  uterine  mucosa.  The  process  of  union  is  spoken  of  as  placentation. 
The  structural  result  of  the  union  is  known  as  the  placenta.  This  union 
is  obviously  either  an  apposition  or  a  fusion,  and  upon  the  intimacy 
of  the  relationship  is  based  one  of  the  classifications  of  placentae. 

(1)  In  case  the  chorionic  and  uterine  epithelia  are  merely  in  contact 
(as  in  the  pig)  the  placenta  is  a  placenta  epitheliochorialis.  At  par- 
turition the  chorionic  villi  are  withdrawn  from  depressions  in  the  uterine 
mucosa,  like  fingers  from  a  glove,  leaving  the  maternal  mucosa  intact, 
and  no  blood  escapes  from  the  uterine  vessels.  (2)  In  case  the  uterine 
epithelium  is  destroyed  wholly  or  in  part  during  placentation  and  the 
chorionic  ectoderm  (trophoderm)  comes  in  contact  with  the  maternal 
connective  tissue,  the  placenta  is  of  the  syndesmochorialis  type.  At  birth 
some  of  the  smaller  uterine  vessels  are  likely  to  be  torn,  and  a  little  blood 
thus  escape.  (3)  If  the  chorionic  epithelium  comes  in  contact  with  the 
endothelium  of  the  maternal  vessels  during  the  formation  of  the  placenta 
(as  in  carnivores),  the  placenta  is  of  the  endotheliochorialis  type.  In 
this  case  a  considerable  amount  of  blood  escapes  at  birth,  due  to  rup- 
ture of  the  uterine  vessels.  (4)  If,  during  placentation,  all  the  maternal 
partitions  are  broken  down  and  the  chorionic  ectoderm  comes  in  direct 
contact  with  the  maternal  blood  (as  in  man),  the  placenta  is  a  placenta 
hemochorialis.  At  birth  a  large  quantity  of  blood  escapes  from  the 
uterine  vessels  following  the  separation  of  the  placenta.  In  the  last 
three  instances,  and  notably  in  the  human  subject,  some  of  the  maternal 
tissues  in  addition  to  the  blood  remain  attached  to  the  chorion  and  come 
away  with  it  at  parturition.    These  tissues  constitute  the  decidua. 

Placentae  are  also  classified  on  the  basis  of  form.  In  the  pig  the  villi 
are  more  or  less  uniformly  distributed  over  the  surface  of  the  chorion 
and  the  placenta  is  spoken  of  as  diffuse.  In  other  cases,  while  the  villi 
at  first  developed  uniformly  over  the  surface  of  the  chorion,  they  sub- 
sequently disappear  except  in  definitely  restricted  areas.  If  they  per- 
sist in  groups,  as  in  the  cow  and  sheep,  the  placenta  is  of  the  multiplex 
(cotyledonary)  type.    When  they  persist  in  an  area  girdling  the  chorion, 
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as  in  the  dog  and  cat,  a  placenta  zonaria  is  the  result.  Persisting  in  a 
fiisk-shaped  area,  as  in  man,  a  discoidal  placenta  is  formed. 

Fetal  Membranes  in  Man. — ^The  development  of  the  human  ovum 
prior  to  the  stage  in  which  the  amniotic  cavity  and  yolk  cavity  are 
already  present  is  unknown.  However,  the  conditions  in  the  youngest 
human  ovum  so  closely  resemble  those  at  a  corresponding  stage  in  some 
of  the  lower  mammals  in  which  previous  development  has  been  studied 
that  we  may  infer  at  least  a  similarity  in  the  antecedent  processes  in 
man. 

In  those  mammals  in  which  the  processes  have  been  studied,  seg- 
mentation results  in  a  solid  mass  of  cells,  the  morula  (Fig.  48).  The 
superficial  cells  of  the  morula  are  differentiated  from  those  in  the  interior 
to  form  the  covering  layer  which  subsequently  becomes  the  chorionic 
ectoderm  or  trophoderm  (Fig.  50).  Most  of  the  central  cells  then 
become  vacuolated  and  the  vacuoles  coalesce  to  form  the  yolk  cavity, 
a  few  cells  remaining  attached  to  the  covering  layer  as  the  inner  cell 
mass  (Fig.  52).  From  this  point  on  the  development  of  the  bat's  ovimi 
may  be  taken  to  represent  the  stages  in  the  human  ovum  up  to  the 
earliest  condition  known.  In  the  bat,  following  the  formation  of  the  yolk 
cavity,  those  cells  of  the  inner  cell  mass  bordering  upon  the  cavity  dif- 
ferentiate and  spread  out  in  a  single  layer  or  lining  which  represents  the 
primitive  entoderm  (Fig.  53).  In  the  meantime  the  interior  of  the 
inner  cell  mass  becomes  vacuolated,  thus  forming  the  amniotic  cavity 
which  is  separated  from  the  yolk  cavity  by  the  embryonic  disk.  The 
disk  is  composed  of  entoderm  and  a  single  layer  of  cells  of  the  inner  cell 
mass.  This  layer  is  continuous  at  its  margin  with  the  roof  of  the  amniotic 
caWty  (Fig.  55).  The  next  step  in  development  is  the  appearance 
of  mesoderm  everywhere  between  the  covering  layer  and  entoderm, 
between  the  covering  layer  and  roof  of  the  amniotic  cavity  and  between 
the  ectoderm  and  entoderm  in  the  embryonic  disk.  In  general  the 
conditions  now  resemble  those  in  the  earliest  known  human  ovum,  which 
has  been  described  by  Bryce  and  Teacher  and  estimated  by  them  to  be 
between  thirteen  and  fourteen  days  old. 

The  Bryce-Teacher  ovum  is  represented  in  section  in  Fig.  72.  The 
outer  layer,  exhibiting  many  irregular  projections  which  will  be  con- 
sidered in  detail  subsequently,  is  the  trophoderm.  In  the  interior  of  the 
chorionic  vesicle,  or  blastocyst  (names  which  have  been  given  to  the 
entire  structure)  are  two  cavities,  the  larger  being  the  amniotic,  lined 
with  ectoderm,  and  the  smaller  representing  the  yolk  cavit}',  lined  with 
entoderm.  Mesoderm  of  a  very  loose  texture  fills  the  space  between 
the  two  cavities  and  the  trophoderm. 

In  Fig.  73  is  represented  a  section  of  an  ovum  described  by  Peters 
and  now  reckoned  to  be  fourteen  or  fifteen  days  old.  Here  again  the 
trophoderm  is  seen  to  extend  in  all  directions  in  irregular  projections, 
and  the  mesoderm  has  begun  to  invade  the  trophoderm,  thus  forming 
rudimentary'  villi.  Within  the  chorionic  vesicle  the  mesoderm  is  divided 
into  two  layers.  The  outer  or  parietal  layer  is  apposed  to  the  tropho- 
derm and  together  with  the  latter  constitutes  the  chorion  proi)er.    The 
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jiiniT  i>r  \i>tvntl  layer  is  iipplifd  to  the  ciittKlfmi  of  the  yulk  siu 
'I'ln-  >i>!iii-  iH'twtfii  tin-  imrii'lal  aiwl  vistTrnl  mesiMli'nii  is  the  ■■««- 
i-ml>r\i.iiic  Inn]\  ciivily.  TIk-  roof  of  the  nniiiiotK-  cavity  i>  >till  fe'i 
witli  till-  (IkiHoii. 

A  IdiiKitiiiliiml  r^Ttioii  of  ail  ciiiliryo  2  mitliinctt'Rs  in  length,  dtxril*": 
l>y  vim  SiKf,  is  shown  in  FiR.  74.  while  Fig.  75  represents  a  ihrd 
\iv\v  of  the  s«nie  enihr.vo  in  hito.  It  will  bo  noted  that  the  amnion  b- 
sjilil  iiwiiy  from  the  chorion  extrpt  at  the  t-audal  end  of  the  embrjn. 
wh«re  a  ninl  of  niesoilcnn- the  Ik'Hv  stalk — still  serves  to  itttacb  ihc 
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is  essentially  the  same  as  in  the  other  forms  (cf.  Fig.  71).    At  first  small 
and  covering  only  the  dorsum  of  the  embryo,  the  amnion  increases 
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rapidly  in  size  and  envelops  the  whole  embr>'o  as  the   latter  is   con- 
stricted from  the  yolk  sac.    By  the  end  of  the  second  month  it  obliterates 
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Fio.  74.— Medial  Kction  of  human  embryo  2  mm.  in  lengUi.     (C/.  Fig-  75.)     (Von  Spec.) 


Nevrenleric 
Primilivt 


Flc.  75.— Huniun  era hiyo— length,  2  mm.    Dorsal  view,  with  the  omnion  laid  open,      X  30. 
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the  extra-embo'onic  body  cavity  and  fuses  with  the  mesodermal  layer 
of  the  chorion,  although  not  so  firmly  but  that  even  at  birth  it  can  easily 
be  separated  as  a  transparent,  glistening  membrane.  Bloodvessels  are 
lacking  in  the  amnion.  The  amniotic  cavity  becomes  filled  with  liquor 
amnii,  a  watery  fluid  of  slightly  alkaline  reaction  and  aintaining  about 
1  per  cent,  of  solids.  The  fluid,  which  amounts  to  about  1  liter  at  the 
end  of  pregnancy,  is  probably  secreted  by  the  amniotic  epitheliiun,  the 
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evacuations  of  the  fi-tai  urinary  bladder  Ix-iriR  imtinsiiU'ralilc.  'ITie 
functions  of  the  liquor  amnli  are  important:  (a)  It  serves  as  a  water 
supply  for  the  fetus,  both  by  absorption  through  the  skin,  especially  dur- 
ing the  early  months,  and  bj-  swallowing.  The  latter  is  proved  by  fitvj- 
ing  in  the  intestinal  <'anHl  of  the  fetus  epidermal  <vlls,  hairs  aiKl  ]jortions 
of  vernix  rasoosa  which  could  have  n-ached  then*  only  !>>■  Ik-Idr  swaJkiwwi 
with  Slime  i>f  the  liquor  timnii.  The  amount  of  stiiid  matt^T.  ho»t-\vr. 
in  the  anmiotlc  fluid  is  .so  slight  <1  or  2  per  wut.)  that  its  nuirrii\>- 
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vhIiu-  iim><  Im-  ri'pinlnl  as  slight.    (6)  It  seri'es  as  a  p 
fetus  HRHiiist  Mows,  falls,  prewiiiirp  or  other  injury,     (c) 
ilom  of  motion,  tliiis  fiivorin);  muscular  development.     ( 
iiinintiiin  ii  coiistiint  tcmjicraturp.    (e)  Enclosed  in  the  ar 
jis  II  Huid  w'litKe  ill  the  f^nutual  dilatation  of  the  cer\'ix,  a  f 
hniniiii  art,  by  elustitr  Imirs,  has  often  tried  to  imitate  but  ni 
Tlif  >olk  siic  in  the  human  embryo  is  but  a  rudiment 
mill  iniiN>rt»nt  stnifturc,  full  of  nutriment,  found  especial 
mill  birds  nnd  also  in  simie  of  the  still  lower  forms.    The  i 
the  wall  diK's  ser\e,  however,  in  the  mammalian  forms,  inclut 


Fio.  7T. — Ui:iRriLiii  ul  Uio  iimbiliciil  vobscU  in  the  belly  stalk  and  churioii.       (Kull 

Atlas.) 

an  important  blood-fnrmiiig  organ  in  early  emhrj'onic  life,  and  an  ( 
aive  vitelline  circulation  is  established,  which  atrophies,  hon-ever 
the  subsequent  rejiressive  changes  in  the  sac.  During  the  third 
a  decided  constriction  occurs  between  the  sac  and  the  embryo  (Pig 
The  sac  remains  for  a  time  attached  to  the  intestine  by  a  pedidi 
yolk  stalk,  which  is  einlxnldeii  in  the  umbilical  coni.  The  yolk 
eventually  disappears  and  the  sac  itself,  as  the  amnion  enlarges  i< 
ried  away  from  the  embryo.  At  birth  the  yolk  sjk;  can  usually  be  f 
betn-een  the  amnion  and  chorion  on  the  placenta  near  the  attach 
of  the  umbilical  cord,  sometimes  on  the  cnorion  lieve.    It  is  a  whi 
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yelh>w  body,  round  or  oval,  somewhat  flattened,  with  a  diameter  of 
1  to  5  millimeters.    Its  contents  may  be  partly  calcified. 

The  AUantois. — It  has  been  noted  that  the  allantois  grows  into  the 
belly  stalk  as  a  slender  entodermal  diverticulmn  composed  of  cuboidal 
cells  and  often  called  the  allantoic  duct  (Fig.  74).  This  rudimentary 
structure  contrasts  sharply  with  the  much  larger  sac-like  allantois  in 
lower  forms  (especially  birds  and  reptiles),  where  it  serves  as  a  reservoir 
for  waste  products  of  the  embryo  and  in  part  as  an  organ  of  respiration. 
Its  rudimentary  character  in  man  and  mammals  in  general  is  due  to 
the  intimate  relationship  established  between  the  embryo  and  maternal 
tissues,  in  which  case  the  excretions  are  transmitted  to  the  maternal 
blood.  The  allantoic  (or  umbilical)  bloodvessels,  however,  since  they 
extend  through  the  belly  stalk  to  the  chorion  (Fig.  77)  assume  prime 
iniportance  in  that  they  not  only  convey  waste  products  to  the  maternal 
blood  but  also  carry  nutritive  substances  back  to  the  embryo.  The 
allantoic  duct  usually  remains  hollow  in  embryos  up  to  8  or  9  millimeters 
in  length.  It  then  begins  to  atrophy.  In  the  fourth  month  portions  of 
it,  containing  lumina,  may  still  be  found;  and  even  in  the  mature  um- 
bilical cord  occasional  epithelial  pearls  persist  as  remnants  of  the  duct. 
The  portion  of  the  allantoic  duct  within  the  embryo,  extending 
from  the  apex  of  the  bladder  to  the  umbilicus,  is  known  as  the 
urachus. 

Anplantation  of  the  Otuih. — The  Chorion  and  Deddua. — Nothing 
is  known  concerning  the  behavior  of  the  human  ovum  from  the  time 
it  escapes  from  the  Graafian  follicle  until  it  becomes  embedded  in  the 
uterine  mucosa.  From  conditions  in  lower  mammals  it  is  inferred  that 
the  ovum,  escaping  from  its  follicle  and  entering  the  fimbriated  end  of 
the  Fallopian  tube,  is  fertilized  in  the  outer  third  of  the  tube;  that  it 
then  passes  on  through  the  tube  into  the  uterus,  the  movement  being 
due  to  the  action  of  the  cilia  on  the  epithelium  lining  the  tube  and  uterus; 
and  that  during  this  passage  it  loses  its  zona  pellucida  and  corona  radiata 
and  undergoes  the  early  processes  of  development  (segmentation  and 
beginning  formation  of  the  germ  layers),  probably  deriving  oxygen  and 
nourishment  from  the  secretions  of  the  mucous  membrane.  The  time 
occupied  by  the  ovum  in  traversing  the  distance  to  the  point  of  implan- 
tation in  the  uterus  has  been  estimated  at  seven  or  eight  days. 

By  implantation  is  meant  the  processes  by  which  the  ovum,  or  blasto- 
cyst, becomes  embedded  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  uterus.  The 
generally  accepted  view  is- that  the  ovum  penetrates  the  mucosa  like  a 
parasite  through  an  opening  which  it  makes  for  itself.  The  maternal 
tissues  are  probably  dissolved  by  the  action  of  ferments  secreted  by  the 
trophoderm.  The  ferments  affect  not  only  the  epithelium  but  the  con- 
nective tissue  and  endothelium  of  the  bloodvessels  of  the  stroma.  The 
cavity  thus  formed  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  uterus  therefore 
contains  the  blastocyst  and  a  large  amount  of  maternal  blood  which  has 
escaped  from  the  invaded  vessels  (Fig.  72).  The  invasion  of  the  mater- 
nal bloodvessels  by  the  trophoderm  results  in  the  essential  character 
of  a  placenta  of  the  hemochorialis  type  (see  p.  90),  namely,  that  the 
7 
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superficial  embryonic  tissue  (chorionic  ectoderm,  trophoderm)  comes 
in  direct  contact  with  the  maternal  blood. 

Implantation  usually  occurs  either  on  the  posterior  or  anterior  wall 
of  the  uterus  and  determines  the  situation  of  the  placenta.  It  probably 
does  not  take  place  in  a  gland  but  between  glands.  The  cause  of  pene- 
tration of  the  uterine  mucosa  by  the  ovum  remains  undetermined.  It 
is  assumed,  however,  that  ameboid  activity  of  the  superficial  cells  of 
the  trophoderm  is  at  least  one  of  the  prime  factors. 

Regarding  the  time  of  implantation,  obstetric  experience  seems  to 
indicate  that  fertilization  of  the  hiunan  ovum  is  most  likely  to  occur 
in  the  week  following  menstruation  and  the  Naegele  rule  for  estimating 
the  probable  date  of  confinement,  the  rule  followed  at  the  Sloane  Hos- 
pital, is  based  on  this  fact.  Bryce  and  Teacher  claim  that  fertilization 
of  the  ovum  in  the  Fallopian  tube  exercises  an  inhibiting  effect  upon  the 
premenstrual  changes  in  the  uterine  mucosa;  otherwise  menstruation 
would  continue  through  early  pregnancy. 

The  time  elapsing  between  fertilization  and  implantation  is  not  known. 
The  Bryce-Teacher  ovum,  estimated  to  be  thirteen  or  fourteen  days 
old,  was  already  perfectly  embedded,  and  we  may  infer  that  the  pro- 
cess occurs  before  the  end  of  the  second  week.  It  has  also  been  esti- 
mated that  the  time  required  for  the  fertilized  oviun  to  pass  through 
the  tube  is  from  seven  to  eight  days.  Implantation  would  therefore 
occur  between  the  eighth  and  thirteenth  days. 

The  Choiion  and  Decidim. — As  soon  as  the  ovum  becomes  embedded 
in  the  uterine  mucosa  the  latter  can  be  divided  into  three  parts  in  rela- 
tion to  the  ovmn:  (1)  a  part  beneath  the  ovum,  (2)  a  part  between  the 
ovum  and  the  cavity  of  the  uterus,  and  (3)  the  region  exclusive  of  these 
two.  Much  of  the  mucosa  of  pregnancy  is  cast  off  at  birth  as  the  decidua. 
The  three  parts  mentioned  above  are  therefore  named  (1)  decidua 
basalis  (serotina),  (2)  decidua  capsularis  (reflexa)  and  (3)  decidua  parie- 
talis  (vera)  (see  Pig.  78).  It  has  been  previously  stated  (p.  90)  that 
villi  at  first  develop  over  the  entire  surface  of  the  chorion  and  that  sub- 
sequently the  great  majority  of  the^  atrophy  and  disappear.  The 
Ix>rtion  of  the  chorion  over  w^hich  they  disappear  constitutes  the  chorion 
la^ve  and  is  associated  principally  with  the  decidua  capsularis  (Fig.  78). 
The  jwrtion  on  which  they  continue  to  develop  is  associated  with  the 
decidua  basalis  and  forms  the  chorion  frondosum.  The  decidua  basalis 
and  chorion  frondosum  together  form  the  placenta,  which  is  thus  made 
up  of  a  maternal  portion  and  a  fetal  portion  (Fig.  78). 

The  Daddiia  Basalis. — It  has  been  seen  that  the  Br>'ce-Teacher  ovum 
exhibits  numerous  irregular  projections  of  the  trophoderm  (Rg.  72). 
The  destructi\'e  or  digesti\'e  action  of  the  trophoderm  on  the  uterine 
mucosa  results  in  the  relatively  large  implantation  cavit>\  It  b  held  by 
some  inxTStigators  that  the  action  is  phagocxlic.  The  condition  of  the 
xi>no  of  mmx^sa  immediately  surrounding  the  implantation  cavity  in 
tW  Bryct^Toaoher  ovimi  would  indicate,  however,  that  the  destruction 
of  niatonml  tissue  is  brought  alxiut  by  the  action  of  some  substance  of 
the  naturt*  of  a  ferment  elalxirated  by  the  trophotierm  ralluT  than  by 
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phagoc^-tic  action.  This  coincides  with  the  well-supported  view  that 
the  ovum  first  becomes  embedded  in  the  mucosa  liirough  the  action 
of  feiments  (p.  97).  The  destructive  action  of  the  trophoderm  extends 
to  the  walls  of  the  maternal  bloodvessels,  and  the  blood,  escaping  from 
the  vessels,  fills  the  implantation  cavity  and  thus  bathes  the  surface  of 
the  chorion.  This  intimate  relation  between  maternal  blood  and  chor- 
ion is  of  prime  importance  in  nourishing  the  rapidly  growing  embryo. 
Of  much  interest  and  importance  is  the  fact  that  the  extravasated  mater- 
nal blood  does  not  coagulate  while  in  contact  with  the  trophoderm.  The 
trophoderm  apparently  acts  in  thb  respect  as  the  living  endothelium. 


Fio.  78. — SemidiasrsnimRlic  outline  of  an  anteroposlerior  section  of  the  Eravid  uterus 
uid  ovum  of  five  wei^ka:  a,  anterior  uterine  wall;  b,  posterior  uterine  wall:  c.  decidua  vera 
(parietalia) ;  d,  decidua  rcBcxB  (capsulariB) ;  e,  deeidua  actotiua  (basalis) ;  cA,  chorion  with  its 
villi.     (Jewett,  modified  from  Allen  Thomgon.) 

The  chorion  frondosum,  associated  with  the  decidua  basalis,  is  char- 
acterized by  profuse  growth  of  the  chorionic  villi.  These  structures  arise 
through  invasion  of  the  primary,  irregular  trophodermic  projections  by 
the  chorionic  mesoderm,  each  villus  thus  being  composed  of  a  core  of 
mesoderm  and  an  outer  layer  of  trophoderm  (Fig.  73).  They  grow 
rapidly  and  branch  freely,  forming  complex  tree-like  structures  (Fig. 
79),  Some  of  the  branches  become  firmly  attached  to  the  decidua 
basalis  and  are  known  as  anchoring  villi.  The  majority  of  the  branches 
end  free  in  the  maternal  blood  sinuses  as  floating  or  terminal  \illi  (Fig. 
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80).  The  villi  are  divided  into  groups  by  partitions  of  the  dectdua 
basalis  (Figs.  80, 81,  and  82).  These  groups,  corresponding  to  the  lobes 
of  an  ordinary  gland,  are  known  as  cotyledons  and  the  partitions  as 
placental  septa. 


r 


Flo.  79. — laolsted  villi  ftom  chonon  frondoBum  of  a  humnn  embryo  uf  eight  weekB 
1,  deddua;  t,  ajichoriii<  villi;  3,  tenninal  villi;  i,  cbotioo;  S,  artery;  6,  veia;  7,  chorion. 
(KoUmuin'*  Atiu.) 

The  mesodermal  core  of  the  chorionic  villus  at  first  comprises  a  loose, 
fibrous  connective  tissue  which,  during  the  secon<i  month  of  gestation, 
becomes  vascularized  by  branches  of  the  allantoic  (imibilical)  vessels. 
As  development  proceeds  the  connective  tissue  becomes  denser  and 
toward  the  end  of  pregnancy  the  iiitercelhdur  substance  assumes  a 
hyaloid  character.  The  troplioderm  earlj-  undergoes  tliffercntiation 
into  two  layers.    The  inner  layer,  apposed  to  the  mesoderm,  exhibits 
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fairiy  distlDct  cell  boundaries  and  is  known  as  the  cellular  layer  (of 
Langhans)  or  cytotrophoderm.    The  outer  layer,  in  contact  with  the 


Fio.  80. — Dikgramnuitie  •eetion  of  ploeeats.     (StnUil,  Boaoet.) 

maternal  blood,  exhibits  no  cell  boundaries  and  is  known  as  the  syncytial 
layer,  or  plasmoditrophodenn.    The  cytoplasm  of  the  inner  layer  is 
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Fio.  81. — Mature  placenta,  from  mal«rDBl  side.     (Bonnet.) 

granular  and  shades  off  into  the  homogeneous  cvtoplasm  of  the  outer 
layer  (Fig.  83). 
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'Hie  iiitrr\  illiHis  ^vuv»  rrprv^nt  lilootl  siiiiiscs  which  are  derivfJ 
rnmi  tin-  vA-sscls  i»f  tlic  nnntnia  nicnitirane  of  the  uterus  through  disso- 
lution i>f  llu'ir  wulls.  uiut  urc  deatitiite  of  endotheliuni.  Tht-y  are  fille-l 
uitli  sltiwly  cipcuIiitiiiK  inatcmAl  IiIimkI  which  enters  through  the  arteries 
(if  the  uteriiH*  wiill  nml  leaves  through  the  correspoiKliiig  ^-eins  (Fig.  $i)>. 
At  the  iHink-r  of  the  placeiitn  is  the  margiiial  sinus,  usually  not  in^-aded 
hy  villi,  which  is  separated  from  the  chorion  itself  by  a  closing  plate  of 


mbilical  and  f^ 

maternal  tistsue  (Fig.  80).  There  is  never  normally  «nj-  mingling  o' 
the  maternal  with  the  fetal  blood,  the  blood  in  the  intervillous  spaces 
(maternal  sinuses)  being  separated  from  that  in  the  core  of  the  villus 
by  trophoderm,  connective  tissue  of  the  villus  and  endotlielium  of  the 
fetal  vessel  wall. 

During  the  first  month  of  pregnancj-  the  trophoderm  on  some  parts 
of  the  villi  begins  to  proliferate  with  great  rapiciitj-,  resulting  in  large 
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ses  of  cells  which  project  into  the  intervillous  spaces  (Fig.  84). 
Whether  the  proliferation  involves  the  cellular  layer  or  the  syncytial 
layer,  or  both,  has  not  been  determined.  Whatever  the  origin  of  these 
masses,  the  cell  boundaries  are  usually  distinct.  In  some  regions  the 
cells  are  small  and  granular,  with  densely  staining  nuclei,  and  in  other 
regions  the  cells  are  large  and  homogeneous,  with  large  vesicular  nuclei; 
and  every  gradation  between  these  two  extremes  can  be  seen.  Large 
multinuclear  cells  or  giant  cells  also  appear  (Fig.  84).  They  appar- 
ently lie  free  in  the  intervillous  spaces,  although  it  is  generally  claimed 
that  they  represent  sections  of  tips  of  the  syncytial  layer. 

Soon  after  the  masses  of  trophoderm  appear  they  begin  to  undergo 
degenerative  changes  which  lead  to  the  formation  of  a  structure  known 


Kio.  83. — TrftiiBvprec  wrtioii  of  a  rhorionic  i 
nhowing  mosudcrniol  core  surrounded  by  the  c 
I,  Hafliaucr'B  cell;  2,  capillury.      (Orossi-r.) 

as  canalize<l  "fibrin"  {Fig.  S4).  While  this  is  not  fibrin  in  the  true 
sense.  It  neverthelfs.s  is  acidophilic  and  in  sections  stained  with  eosin 
<'an  be  recognized  by  its  brilliant  red  appearance. 

In  the  later  months  of  pregnancy  the  co\'ering  layer  of  the  villi  is 
reduced  to  a  thin  homogeneous  "membrane.  The  cellular  layer  (cyto- 
trophoderm)  disappears  and  the  sjncytiai  laj'cr  (plasmoditrophoderm) 
forms  the  thin  membrane.  At  points  In  this  membrane  are  knob-like 
projections  compose<l  almost  wholly  of  densely  staining  nuclei  (Fig.  85). 

Another  important  type  of  cell  is  found  not  only  in  the  decidua  but 
alsi>  in  the  neighboring  portions  of  the  uterine  wall.  These  are  the 
decidual  cells  ami,  although  considerable  controversy  has  arisen  over 
their  origin,  it  has  I>cen  well  establisheil  that  they  represent  modified 
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connective-tissue  cells  of  the  uterine  stroma.  They  are  large  (30  to  100 
microns  in  diameter)  and  vary  in  shape.  Late  in  pregnancy  they  acquire 
a  brownish  pigment  which,  owing  to  the  great  number  of  cells,  gives  the 
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Fia.  65. — Tratuvcrse  sHtiona  or  rhorionic  villi  at  the  ediI  of  precnanry.     (Schaper.) 

brownish  color  to  the  superficial  layer  of  the  decidua.  Each  cell  usually 
contains  a  single  large  vesicular  nucleus;  occasionally  multinucleated 
cells  are  seen.    These  decidual  cells  are  related  not  only  as  to  their 
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origin  but  also  as  to  their  general  characters  to  the  decidual  cells  of 
the  menstruating  mucosa  (p.  83). 

The  portion  of  the  uterine  mucosa  beneath  the  chorionic  villi  can  be 
divided  into  two  layers:  (1)  a  compact  layer  of  connective  tissue  which 
gives  off  the  placental  septa  and  to  which  the  anchoring  villi  are  attached, 
and  (2)  a  spongy  layer  between  this  and  the  muscularis  which  contains 
the  flattened  remnants  of  a  few  uterine  glands  lying  parallel  to  the 
muscularis.  As  will  be  noted  subsequently  the  line  of  separation  of  the 
decidua  at  parturition  passes  through  the  spongy  layer. 

The  Decidua  ParietaJis. — ^The  changes  in  the  uterine  mucosa  which 
result  in  the  formation  of  the  decidua  parietalis  resemble  those  which 
occur  during  the  premenstrual  period.  These  changes  comprise  mainly 
an  increase  in  size  and  tortuosity  of  the  glands,  congestion  of  the  stroma, 
and  proliferation  of  its  connective-tissue  cells.  The  resulting  thicken- 
ing of  the  mucosa  extends  to  the  internal  os  where  it  ends  abruptly, 
no  decidua  being  formed  in  the  cervix. 

In  the  superficial  part  of  the  mucosa  the  glands  disappear,  and  the 
connective  tissue  here  forms  a  dense  sheet  known  as  the  compact  layer. 
Beneath  this  are  found  remains  of  uterine  glands  in  the  form  of  tortuous 
spaces  extending  mostly  parallel  to  the  muscularis.  Some  of  these 
glandular  structures  lose  much  of  their  epithelium.  Lying  in  the  stroma, 
these  spaces  give  to  this  portion  of  the  mucosa  the  structure  which  has 
led  to  the  designation,  spongy  layer. 

During  the  latter  half  of  pregnancy  the  decidua  parietalis  becomes 
markedly  thinner,  owing  to  pressure  from  the  growing  embryo  and  its 
membranes.  The  glands  in  the  spongy  layer  collapse  and  are  reduced 
to  slit-like  spaces  parallel  to  the  muscularis.  The  tissue  in  general 
becomes  much  less  vascular  than  in  early  pregnancy. 

The  Decidua  Capsularis. — The  older  name,  decidua  reflexa,  indicates 
the  earlier  view  that  this  portion  of  the  decidua  represented  a  portion  of 
the  uterine  mucosa  which  grew  around  the  attached  ovum.  The  later 
researches  have  shown  that  the  ovum  buries  itself  in  the  uterine  mucosa 
(p.  97)  and  that  the  portion  of  mucous  membrane  between  the  ovum 
and  the  cavity  of  the  uterus  as  the  ovum  and  its  membrane  continue 
to  grow  constitutes  the  decidua  capsularis  (see  Figs.  72  and  78).  Early 
in  development  it  exhibits  essentially  the  same  structure  as  the  decidua 
basalis.  By  about  the  fifth  month  the  rapidly  growing  embryo  with 
its  membranes  fills  the  uterine  cavity  and  the  decidua  (*apsularis,  now 
but  a  thin  transparent  membrane,  is  pressed  against  the  decidua  parie- 
talis, and,  according  to  some  investigators,  eventually  disappears  or,  as 
held  by  others,  fuses  with  the  parietalis.  'Jlie  portion  of  the  chorion  on 
which  the  villi  ultimately  disappear,  namely,  the  chorion  Iseve  (p.  98), 
is  always  associated  with  the  decidua  capsularis.  The  amnion  in  turn 
is  fusecl  with  the  chorion  leeve  as  with  the  chorion  frondosum  (p.  98). 
The  amnion  and  chorion  leeve  together,  in  the  later  months  of  preg- 
nancy, form  therefore  but  a  thin  membrane  which  (in  case  the  decidua 
capsularis  disappears)  is  applied  to  the  decidua  parietalis. 

At  i)arturition  the  line  of  separation  of  the  deciduae  from  the  uterine 
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wall  iKi>si*s  tiinni^li  the  iU»ei)er  i>art  of  the  spoiig\*  layer  (see  Fig.  8(1). 
\\\  this  st'imratioii  many  of  the  larger  maternal  bloodvessels  are  o^iknJ, 
hilt  hciiiorrhaire  is  hehl  in  cheek  hy  the  fimi  contraction  of  the  uterine 
inusrlr.  'I'hc  ft>n(lition  of  the  uterine  mucosa  after  childbirth  has 
Imm'ii  (IcMTilM^i  as  an  exaggeration  of  its  condition  at  the  height  of  the 
nu'hstrual  ]MTi(Mi.  Reconstruction  of  the  mucosa  takes  place  through 
]>rolif(Tation  and  rearrangement  of  the  remaining  glandular  elements  and 
roniMM'tivc  tissue. 

The  Placenta.— From  the  preceding  study  it  is  seen  that  the  placenta 
is  a  sjM»ngy  discoid  mass  formed  during  the  latter  part  of  the  third  month 
of  ])rcgnan(y  hy  the  union  of  the  decidua  basalis  and  the  chorion  fron- 
dosuni ;  that  it  is  covered  on  its  fetal  surface  by  the  amnion  and  is  attached 
hy  its  outer  surface  to  the  wall  of  the  uterus,  usually  at  its  upper  part. 
The  placenta  is  thus  seen  to  consist  of  both  a  maternal  and  a  fetal 
]H)rti()n.  ThnMigh  the  umbilical  cord  it  is  attached  to  the  fetus  at  its 
uinhilicus. 

The  Placenta  at  Term. — Examination  of  the  placentae  of  1000  consecu- 
tive, normal  full-term  deliveries  at  the  Sloane  Hospital  gave  the  foUoiving 
results:  The  average  weight  was  651.92  grams;  approximately  23  ounces. 
The  average  (liaiiieters  were  19.14  cm.  x  17.14  cm.  The  placenta  near 
its  (riitn*  mcasHres  from  3  to  4cm.  in  thickness, gradually  thinning  toward 
its  circuiiifercMice.  As  seen  in  Kg.  82,  the  maternal  surface  is  rough, 
covered  hy  a  thin,  soft  layer  of  decidua  which  in  the  cleavage  of  the 
decidua  hasalis  has  remained  attached  to  the  chorion  and  has  separateil 
from  th(»  uterus.  By  grooves  formed  by  the  indipping  of  septa  of  the 
decidua  hasalis  tlu*  maternal  surface  is  divided  into  irregular  lobes 
or  cotyledons  1  to  W  cm.  in  diameter.  It  is  of  a  beefy-red  color  and  shows 
torn  shreds  of  maternal  bloodvessels.  The  inner  or  fetal  surface  of  the 
placenta  (Fig.  8())  is  smooth,  glistening  and  pearl-colored.  It  is  covered 
by  the  amnion  through  which  are  distinctly  seen  the  branches  of  the 
umbilical  arteries  and  vein  converging  to  the  umbilical  cord,  which 
usually  leaves  the  placenta  eccentrically.  The  amnion  can  readily 
be  peeled  off  from  the  fetal  surface  of  the  placenta  as  a  thin,  almost 
transparent,  membrane. 

A  section  through  the  substance  of  a  normal  placenta,  when  viewed 
microscopically  (Fig.  87),  shows  the  field  studded  with  chorionic  \nlli 
cut  at  different  angles,  transversely,  longitudinally  arid  obliquely.  The 
structure  of  these  villi  has  already  been  described  when  discussing  tlie 
chorion  frondosum. 

The  Functions  of  the  Placenta. — ^Aside  from  the  transmission  of  oxygen 
and  nutrition  from  the  maternal  to  the  fetal  blood  the  placenta  also 
serves  as  an  organ  of  excretion,  as  here  not  only  CO2  but  other  waste 
products  of  fetal  metabolism  pass  from  fetal  to  maternal  blood.  It 
thus  serves  as  the  organ  of  mutual  exchange;  absorbing  that  which  is 
necessary  to  fetal  existence  and  getting  rid  of  excrementitious  substances 
deleterious  to  fetal  life.  The  villi  also  seem  to  have  certain  selective 
powers,  as  some  drugs  pass  readily  from  maternal  to  fetal  blood  while 
others  will  not. 
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Pathology  ot  the  Placenta. — The  unusual  and  pathological  conditions 
of  the- placenta  may  be  conveniently  grouped  as  follows:  (1)  Abnor- 
malities of  form  and  size,  (2)  degenerations,  (3)  diseases,  and  (4)  neoplasms. 

1,  AbnorJiialUies  of  Form  and  Size. — Occasionally  there  is  an  aperture 
in  the  placenta  {placenta  fenestrata).  Sometimes  the  organ  is  incom- 
pletely divided  into  two  parts  (placenta  bipartita).  In  some  instances 
there  is  a  complete  separation  into  two,  three  or  more  distinct  lobes 


Fia.  86. — Mature  piscenta.  sren  froni  the  fetal  aide.     (Pbotogrsph.) 

(placenta  duplex,  triplex,  or  muliplex).  In  very  rare  cases  the  placenta, 
in  the  form  of  a  relati\ely  thin  structure,  is  adherent  to  the  entire  interior 
of  the  uterus  (placenta  membranacea).  Not  infrequently  a  single  coty- 
ledon or  a  group  of  cotyledons  appears  as  a  separate  lobule  connected 
with  the  main  organ  by  branches  of  the  umbilical  \-essels  (placenta 
HUccfiituriata) . 

The  causes  underlying  these  unusual  forms  are  not  clear.    It  has  been 
assumed,  and  not  without  rciisoii,  that  the  {Hirtion  of  the  chorion  which 
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Fia.  87. — Vertical  section  of  the  human  placenta,  about  the  Boventh  motitli  tn  titu- 
X6.  .4m..  amnion;  CAo.rhorion;  Vf.,  villous  trunk;  m.,  siwtiona  of  villi  in  the  suhetanceo' 
the  placenta;  D',  D'.  droidun  baaatis:  Mr-.  mUBriilBrin;  Vt.,  uteiinc  artery  openinit  "'" 
placenta;  the  fctul  blaodvessela  aro  drairn  black,  the  maternal  liliM><lv<'!wcta  white-  the 
chorionic  tinuc  is  atippled,  eiceiit  the  canaliied  fibrin,  which  is  ahaclcil  liy  lii 
of  the  ^aQd  cavitici  ia  the  deddua  are  itippled  dark.     (Miool.) 
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develops  into  the  fetal  part  of  the  placenta  is  very  largely  influenced, 
as  regards  its  shape  and  attachment  to  the  uterine  wall,  by  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  decidual  bloodvessels.  The  varieties  in  form  and  size  of  the 
placenta  in  multiple  pregnancy  are  shown  and  discussed  under  that  head 
(see  page  195). 

2.  Degenerations, — ^A  certain  constant  tyi)e  of  degeneration  of  the 
trophoderm  has  already  been  mentioned  (page  103).  In  addition  to  this 
other  degenerative  changes  occur  in  every  placenta.  The  chief  factor 
in  bringing  about  these  changes  appears  to  be  a  deranged  blood  supply 
due  to  fibrosis  of  the  vessel  walls  in  the  villi.  With  the  narrowing  and 
obliteration  of  the  limfiina  of  the  vessels  in  the  villi  the  trophoderm  fails 
to  act  as  an  endotheliimfi  for  the  intervillous  blood  spaces  around  the 
aifiected  villi.  Coagulation  of  the  blood  in  the  spaces  then  occurs  and 
fibrous  replacement  sets  in.  As  a  result  patches  of  fibrous  tissue  including 
villi  and  intervillous  blood  spaces  appear  in  any  full-term  placenta.  The 
term  generally  applied  to  these  fibrous  structures  is  placental  infarcts. 
They  are  regarded  merely  as  indications  of  senility  in  the  placenta,  and 
no  clinical  significance  is  attached  to  them  unless  they  become  so  exten- 
sive as  to  interfere  mechanically  with  the  function  of  the  organ. 

Small  areas  of  calcification  are  present  in  almost  all  full-term  placentae. 
They  stand  out  very  clearly  in  section  after  von  Kossa's  silver  nitrate 
method.  Fatty  degeneration  is  present  in  many  placentae,  usually  in 
the  maternal  side  of  the  organ.  Mucinous  degeneration  occurs  most 
frequently  in  the  larger  villous  trunks  with  endarteritis  of  the  vessels. 
Fibrinous  degeneration  is  found  in  the  walls  of  the  bloodvessels  of  the 
villi  outside  of  the  areas  of  infarction  mentioned  above.  Cystic  degenera- 
tion is  most  frequent  on  the  fetal  surface  of  the  placenta  just  beneath 
the  amnion. 

3.  Diseofiea  of  the  Placenta. — Placentitis,  or  inflanunation  of  the  pla- 
centa, was  a  term  frequently  used  by  the  earlier  writers  but  was  applied 
by  them  to  infarcts  and  other  regressive  changes.  Acute  inflammation, 
which  is  very  rarely  present,  is  never  primary  in  the  fetal  portion  but  is 
due  to  an  extension  from  the  decidua  of  a  uterus  with  marked  endometritis. 

In  syphilis  of  the  placenta  three  macroscopic  features  may  be  noted. 
(1)  There  is  a  marked  increase  in  the  volume  of  the  organ,  due  in  large 
part  to  hypertrophy  of  the  villi.  The  ratio  between  the  size  of  the  placenta 
and  that  of  the  fetus  is  frequently  reduced  to  1:3  and  in  extreme  cases 
1:1.  (2)  The  color  instead  of  being  a  beefy  red  is  about  that  of  brain 
tissue.  (3)  The  organ  is  firm  or  hard  owing  to  the  great  amount  of  fibrous 
degeneration. 

Under  the  microscope  sections  of  a  s^'philitic  placenta  show  a  diffuse 
productive  inflammation  of  the  villi,  the  stroma,  vessels  and  trophoderm 
all  taking  part  in  the  proliferation.  Early  cases  show  the  origin  of  the 
process  in  the  tips  of  the  villi.  The  connective-tissue  elements  of  the 
stroma  proliferate  and,  with  the  thickening  of  the  vessel  walls,  obliterate 
the  liunina  of  the  vessels.  The  villi  then  appear  as  solid  strands  of 
connective  tissue.  Very  uneven  proliferation  of  the  syncN-tial  la^er  occurs 
and  in  some  villi  these  growing  masses  break  through  into  the  stroma. 
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It  is  claimed  by  some  investigators  that  Langhans's  celts  also  proliferate 
in  luetic  placentae  instead  of  disappearing  as  in  normal  cases.  The 
interv-illous  blood  spaces  are  obliterated  or  much  crowded  owing  to  the 
increase  in  size  of  the  villi.  The  several  forms  of  degeneration  seen  in 
normal  placenta  are  much  more  evident  in  syphilitic  cases.  The  Spiro- 
cheta  pallida  has  been  found  principally  in  the  villi;  it  has  also  been 
demonstrated  in  the  umbilical  cord. 

Tuberculosis  of  the  placenta  is  rare.  It  may  be  found  in  the  presence 
of  a  maternal  miliary  tuberculosis  or  in  a  tuberculous  uterus.  It  is 
assumed  that  the  bacilli  lodge  in  the  ectoderm  layer  of  the  villi,  invade 
the  stroma  and  there  form  typical  tubercles  (Fig.  88). 


Piu.  86. — Tuberculosis  of  the  placeata.  The  three  black  areas  are  tubercles  which  are 
staitied  so  intensely  that  in  this  low-power  pbotomicrograph  no  roorpholoKical  elements 
are  distioKuiBbable. 

Neoplasia  of  the  I'lacenta. — N'ew  growths  of  the  placenta  are  rare. 
In  36  cases  collected  from  the  literatiire  the  tumors  were  all  of  the  con- 
nective-tissue tjpe  and  grouped  as  follows:  fibromyxoma,  14;  fibroma,  10; 
angioma,  9;  sarcoma,  2;  hj-perplasia  of  chorionic  villi,  1. 

The  Umbilical  Cord. — The  umbilical  cord  is  the  structure  connecting 
the  placenta  with  the  anterior  abdominal  wall  of  the  fetus.  It  is  of  a 
dull  pearly  color  and  through  its  epithelial  covering  can  be  seen  the 
tortuous  vessels.  The  cord  is  covered  with  several  layers  of  epithelial 
cells  (ectodenn)  continuous  with  the  epidermis  of  tlic  fetal  abdominal 
wall.     It  contains  a  characfcristic  mucinous  connective  tissue,  often 
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called  Wharton's  jelly — through  which  pass  the  umbilical  vein,  two 
umbilical  arteries,  the  remnants  of  the  allantois  and  of  the  umbilical 
vesicle,  although  the  two  last-named  structures  appear  usually  only  in 
cross-sections  near  the  fetal  end.  Because  of  the  torsion  of  the  contained 
vein  and  arteries — ^the  vessels  are  longer  than  the  cord  itself — the  cord 
has  a  twisted  appearance.  A  study  of  the  umbilical  cords  in  10,000 
consecutive  deliveries  at  the  Sloane  Hospital  gave  the  following  results: 
The  average  length  of  the  cord  was  59.1  cm.,  or  23.6  inches,  the  longest 
cord  being  140  cm.,  the  shortest  16  cm.  An  eccentric  insertion  was 
about  four  times  as  frequent  as  a  central,  the  implantation  in  the  10,000 
cases  being  between  the  centre  and  the  periphery  in  73.5  per  cent.,  central 
in  19  per  cent.,  marginal  in  6.5  per  cent,  and  velamentous  in  1  per  cent. 
of  the  cases.  The  spirals  starting  from  the  child  were:  to  the  left  in 
59  per  cent.;  to  the  right  in  23  per  cent;  to  the  left  and  right  in  16  per 
cent. ;  no  spirals  in  2  per  cent. 

Anomalies  of  the  Cord. — In  this  series  of  10,000  cords  the  following 
anomalies  were  observed:  Varicosities  in  11.5  per  cent.;  excess  of  Whar- 
ton's jelly  in  0.98  per  cent. ;  knots  of  the  cord  in  0.98  per  cent. ;  cysts  of 
the  cord  in  0.09  per  cent.;  tight  twists  of  the  cord  in  0.05  per  cent. 

Cord  About  the  Neck  of  the  Child, — ^The  cord  was  found  about  the  neck 
of  the  child  at  the  time  of  delivery  in  26.51  per  cent,  of  the  cases :  Around 
the  neck  once  in  22.63  per  cent. ;  tightly  in  9  per  cent.  Around  the  neck 
twice  in  3.33  per  cent.;  tightly  in  1.5  per  cent.  Around  the  neck  thrice 
in  0.48  per  cent.;  tightly  in  0.24  per  cent.  Around  the  neck  four  times 
in  0.06  per  cent.  Around  the  neck  five  times  in  0.01  per  cent.  Around 
body  or  an  extremity  in  1.5  per  cent. 

THE  FETAL  TASCULAB  SYSTEM. 

A  discussion  of  the  complex  problem  of  the  origin  of  bloodvessels  is 
not  within  the  province  of  this  work.  Consequently  attention  will  be 
confined  to  the  course  of  the  main  vascular  trunks  in  the  embryo  with 
special  reference  to  the  relationship  between  these  and  the  vessels  in  the 
fetal  membranes. 

The  first  main  arterial  trunks  within  the  embryo  are  the  primitive 
aortffi.  From  each  of  these  arises  a  vessel,  the  vitelline  artery,  which 
passes  out  through  the  splanchnopleure  to  ramify  in  the  mesodermal 
layer  of  the  yolk  sac.  Subsequently  the  two  aortae  fuse  to  form  the  single 
dorsal  aorta,  and  the  proximal  portions  of  the  vitelline  arteries  likewise 
coalesce  to  form  a  single  vessel  within  the  embryo.  The  aorta  is  connected 
with  the  heart  by  the  aortic  arches  which  pass  through  the  branchial 
arches  (Fig.  89).  Corresponding  to  the  vitelline  arteries  are  two  vitel- 
line veins  which  are  formed  by  convergence  of  vessels  on  the  yolk  sac 
and  which  enter  the  caudal  end  of  the  heart. 

There  is  thus  established  the  vitelline  or  yolk  sac  circulation  (Fig.  76). 
The  blood  is  forced  out  of  the  heart  into  the  aortic  arches,  thence  into  the 
dorsal  aorta  and  through  the  vitelline  arteries  into  the  vascular  network 
on  the  yolk  sac.    From  this  network  the  blood  flows  into  vessels  converg- 
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ing  to  form  the  vitelline  veins  which  in  turn  open  into  the  heart.  Branches 
from  the  aorta  convey  blood  to  the  tissues  of  the  growing  body.  Small 
venous  channels  collect  the  blood  from  the  tissues  and  carry  it  to  a  pair 
of  longitudinal  veins  in  the  body,  the  cardinal  veins,  which  open  into 
the  heart  in  common  with  the  vitelline  veins  (Fig.  89). 

In  animals  such  as  birds  and  reptiles,  the  yolk  sacs  of  which  contain 
large  quantities  of  nutriment,  the  vitelline  circulation  is  of  prime  impor- 
tance in  conveying  the  nutriment  to  the  embryo.  In  mammals  including 
man,  although  the  yolk  sac  contains  but  little  yolk,  the  vitelline  circula- 
tion nevertheless  temporarily  undergoes  extensive  development. 

With  the  establishment  of  intimate  union  between  the  chorion  and 
uterine  wall  another  set  of  vessels  develops,  partly  in  the  embryo  and 
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Fio.  8B. — Human  embryo  of  2.16  miUimetera,  with  yolk  aac.     (After  His.) 

partly  in  the  membranes.  Tlie  umbilical  (allantoic)  arteries  are  given 
off  from  the  aorta  near  its  caudal  end  and,  passing  along  the  urachus 
(see  page  97),  extend  through  the  belly  stalk  (later  the  umbilical  cord) 
to  the  chorion.  Here  they  branch  in  the  mesodermal  layer  and  send 
smaller  radicles  into  the  cores  of  the  chorionic  villi  (Fig.  77).  The 
blood  in  the  chorionic  villi  is  collected  in  small  veins  which  converge  to 
form  larger  channels  and  follow  the  course  of  the  arteries  back  to  the 
embryo.  In  the  umbilical  c'ord  the  two  umbilical  veins  fuse  to  form  a 
single  vessel.  The  vessels  seen  in  the  umbilical  cord  are.  therefore  the 
two  umbilical  arteries  and  single  umbilical  vein  (Fig.  90). 

The  development  of  the  intra-embryonic  jxirtion  of  the  umbilical  veins 
is  much  more  complex.  At  first  they  are  paired  structures,  one  on  each 
side  in  the  ventrolateral  part  of  the  body  wall,  and  open  into  the  heart 
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in  t-ommon  with  the  cardinnl  and  vitelline  veins.  Later  the  left  umbilical 
vein  establishes  a  more  direct  course  through  the  liver,  the  portion  within 
the  liver  being  known  as  the  ductus  venosus  (Fig,  90).  The  bulk  of 
the  blood  from  the  placenta  then  follows  this  course  and  the  right  umbilical 


.  Fiti.  !10.— Tho  fetal  cirriilalion.      (Kolliiiaiiii'»  Atliia.) 

vein  atrophies,  loses  its  direct  connection  with  the  heart  and  becomes 
merely  a  small  vessel  opening  into  the  left  vein  »t  the  umbilicus. 

The  nmbtlical  arterie-s  and  veins  constitute  the  chaiuiels  for  blocKl 
circulating  between  the  embr\-o  and  the  placenta.    This  blood  conveys 
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nourishment  from  the  placenta  to  the  embryo  and  waste  products  in 
the  reverse  direction.  In  the  placenta  the  exchange  of  food  and  waste 
between  fetus  and  mother  takes  place. 

Changes  in  the  Cirenlation  at  Biitb.— During  fetal  life  the  course  of 
the  blood  is  adapted  to  the  placental  circulation.  The  pure  blood  from 
the  placenta  passes  through  the  umbilical  vein  to  the  liver.  Here  a  part 
is  distributed  to  the  liver  itself  while  a  part  passes  on  to  the  heart  tia 
the  ductus  venosus  and  inferior  vena  cava  (Fig.  91).  In  the  vena  cava 
this  pure  blood  mingles  with  impure  blood  from  the  cava  itself  and  the 
portal  vein.  The  mixed  blood  then  flows  into  the  right  auricle  whence  it  is 
directed  by  the  Eustachian  valve  through  the  foramen  ovale  into  the  left 

Cuotid  sod 
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IiIimhI.     iMudified  frum  Kollmanii.) 

auricle.  From  this  it  passes  into  the  left  ventricle  and  is  forced  out  into  the 
Hortn.  A  part  of  the  blood  then  flows  on  through  the  aorta  and  a  part  is 
i-arriefl  to  the  head  and  neck  and  upper  extremities  by  the  carotid  and 
sutM.'lavian  arteries.  The  latter  part,  becoming  impure,  is  carried  to  the 
right  auricle  b\'  the  jugular  and  subclavian  veins  and  superior  vena  cava; 
it  then  passes  into  the  right  ventricle  and  is  forced  out  into  the  pulmo- 
nary artery.  But  since  the  lungs  are  non-functional,  this  hlocHi  passes 
tlmiugh  the  ductus  arteriosus  (Fig.  9U)  to  juin  the  stream  in  the  aorta. 

The  bloud  from  the  left  ventricle  going  to  the  more  cephalic  portion 
of  tin-  cnihrjo  is  but  slightly  impure,  for  the  very  impure  blood  from  the 
ductus  arteriosus  joins  the  aortic  stream  distal  to  the  subclavian  and 
carotid  arteries.    This  probably  accounts  for  the  fact  that  the  head  and 
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upper  extremities  of  the  embryo  are  better  developed  than  the  lower 
extremities.  It  may  be  noted,  too,  that  the  liver  receives  the  purest 
blood,  which  fact  is  correlated  with  the  enormous  size  of  this  organ 
in  the  fetus. 

The  impure  blood  of  the  dorsal  aorta  is  in  part  distributed  to  the  viscera, 
body  wall  and  lower  extremities  and  in  part  carried  to  the  placenta  by 
the  umbilical  (hjTJogastric)  arteries.  The  blood  distributed  in  the  embryo 
is  carried  back  to  the  heart  as  impure  blood  which  mingles  with  the  pure 
umbilical  current  at  the  liver.  The  blood  taken  to  the  placenta  is  there 
purified  and  returns  to  the  embryo  via  the  umbilical  vein. 


Fiu.  92.—Diaertuii  illUBtrating  Ihc  circulation  in  the  adult.  Compare  with  Fitc.  01. 
Tbo  shadiug  rcprewnis  tho  rclHtivc  impurity  uF  the  blood,  the  white  being  the  pureat  blood. 
(Bailey  and  Millar.) 

With  the  birth  of  the  child  and  the  detachment  of  the  placenta,  tlie 
function  of  five  structures,  which  up  to  this  time  have  been  im]x>rtant, 
b  no  longer  needed.    These  structures  are: 

1.  The  umbilical  vein. 

2.  The  ductus  venosus. 

3.  The  foramen  ovale. 

4.  The  ductus  arteriosus. 

5.  The  hypogastric  arteries. 

With  the  detachment  of  the  placenta  and  expansion  of  the  lungs  all 
of  these  structures  begin  to  !«*  obliterated. 
At  the  end  of  the  first  week  the  umbilical  vein,  the  ductus  venosus  and 
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all  but  the  proximal  portions  of  the  hypogastric  arteries  have  normally 
become  impervious  fibrous  cords.  The  proximal  portion  of  the  last- 
named  vessels  persist  as  the  superior  vesical  arteries.  The  obliterated 
umbilical  vein  becomes  the  round  ligament  of  the  liver. 

With  the  assumption  by  the  lungs  of  the  normal  function  of  respira- 
tion, the  communication  between  the  two  auricles  and  that  between 
the  pulmonary  artery  and  the  aorta  should  cease.  The  foramen  ovale 
normally  closes  soon  after  birth.  If  this  opening  persists,  allowing  a 
mixture  of  the  blood  of  the  auricles,  a  condition  of  cyanosis  of  the  body 
is  produced  called  in  the  infant  cyanosis  neonatorum^  and  later  morbus 
cendeus. 

By  the  end  of  the  third  week  the  ductus  arteriosus  has  normally 
become  an  impervious  cord  called  the  ligamentum  arteriosum. 

EXTERNAL  FORM  OF  THE  BODY. 

It  has  been  stated  in  the  foregoing  account  of  early  development 
that  the  rudiment  of  the  mammalian  embryonic  body  is  a  disk-shaped 
structure  composed  of  ectoderm,  mesoderm  and  entoderm  (compare 
Figs.  60  and  61).  The  principles  underlying  the  development  of  the 
typical  cylindrical  or  tubular  form  are  the  ventral  flexion  of  the  margin 
of  the  disk,  a  concomitant  elongation  in  the  direction  of  the  primitive 
streak  (which  indicates  the  caudal  end  of  the  body),  and  of  the  primitive 
axis  and  then  a  further  constriction  from  the  underlying  yolk  sac.  This 
last  process  is  one  of  unequal  growth  rather  than  of  actual  constriction 
in  that  the  developing  embryonic  body  grows  more  rapidly  than  its 
attachment  to  the  yolk  sac.  In  a  general  way  the  application  of  the 
above  principles  results  in  a  tube  within  a  tube,  the  outer  comprising 
the  ectoderm  and  the  inner  the  entoderm,  with  mesoderm  between  the 
two.  In  the  meantime  the  mesoderm  splits  into  two  layers — an  outer  or 
parietal  which  is  apposed  to  ectoderm  and  an  inner  or  visceral  which  is 
apposed  to  entoderm — ^the  cleft  between  representing  the  body  cavity 
or  celom.  As  the  result  of  the  flexion,  therefore,  the  ectoderm  and  parietal 
mesoderm  (somatopleure)  constitute  the  body  wall  while  the  entoderm 
and  visceral  mesoderm  (splanchnopleure)  constitute  the  wall  of  the  gut. 
The  body  cavity  is  the  space  between  the  two  walls. 

The  contour  of  the  body  is  affected  during  development  by  the  appear- 
ance of  certain  additional  structures.  First  a  groove  with  elevajted  borders 
appears  on  the  dorsal  side.  This  is  the  rudiment  of  the  nervous  system 
— ^the  neural  groove  (Fig.  75).  The  cephalic  portion  of  the  groove 
expands  more  rapidly  than  the  remaining  portion,  thus  indicating  the 
differentiation  into  brain  and  spinal  cord  (Fig.  93).  Both  brain  and 
spinal  cord  subsequently  become  enclosed  within  the  dorsal  body  wall, 
the  brain,  however,  leaving  a  permanent  effect  upon  the  contour  of  the 
head  region. 

The  further  changes  in  the  contour  of  the  cylindrical  Ixxly  are  effected 
mainly  through  the  differentiation  of  tlie  head,  neck  and  body  regions, 
along  with  certain  flexions,  and  through  the  development  of  the  extremi- 
ties.  The  first  obvious  change  is  an  increase  in  size  of  the  head  end  of  the 
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embryo,  concomitant  with  the  above-mentioned  expansion  of  the  neural 
tube  {Fig.  93).  The  extreme  end  of  the  head  region  is  also  bent  at  an 
approximate  right  angle  to  the  long  axis  of  the  body.  This  occurs  in  the 
midbrain  region  and  is  called  the  cephalic  flexure  which  remains  as  a 
permanent  feature  of  the  brain.  A  slight  concavity  in  the  dorsum  of 
the  embryo,  which  is  but  a  temporary  feature,  is  the  dorsal  flexure. 
The  depression  on  the  ventral  side  of  the  head  r^ion,  produced  by  the 
cephalic  flexure,  is  the  rudiment  of  the  oral  and  nasal  cavities  and  is 
ksonTi  as  the  oral  fossa.  A  slight  protrusion  on  the  ventral  side  of  the 
body  is  caused  by  the  rapidly  developing  heart. 


Fia.  93. — Human  embryo  nf  2.4  mm.  (M  primitive  segmentB).      (KoHiubdii'b  Atlas.) 

In  further  development  the  body  becomes  more  robust  (Fig.  76). 
The  dorsal  flexure  disappears,  and  the  dorsum  becomes  convex,  due  to 
the  appearance  of  a  cervical  flexure,  which  indicates  the  future  neck 
region,  and  a  sacral  flexure  indicating  the  rump.  The  heart  protrusion 
increases  temporarily.  The  oral  fossa  increases  in  depth  through  the 
development  of  certain  structures  along  the  sides  of  the  neck  region. 
These  are  apparent  on  the  surface  as  alternate  elevations  and  depressions 
extending  dorsoventrally,  the  elevations  comprising  the  branchial  a  ehes, 
of  which  four  are  formed  in  the  human  embryo,  and  the  depressions  com- 
priang  the  branchial  grooves,  of  which  a  like  number  develops.    Th' 
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first  arcli  differentiates  into  two  parts:  a  lower  or  mandibular  process 
which  grows  ventral  to  the  oral  fossa  and  forms  the  rudiment  of  the  lower 
jaw,  and  an  upper  or  maxillary  which  grows  lateral  to  the  oral  fossa  and 
represents  the  beginning  of  the  upper  jaw.  The  angle  between  the  two 
processes  represents  the  angle  of  the  mouth.  The  branchial  arches  and 
grooves  are  homologues  of  the  gill  bars  and  slits  in  the  lowest  vertebrates, 
the  fishes. 

The  flexures  mentioned  above  increase  until  the  embrj'o  reaches  a 
length  of  from  7  to  8  millimeters  (an  age  of  about  four  weeks), 
resulting  in  a  body  form  whose  dorsal  line  is  almost  a  circle  (Fig.  94). 


upper  limb  buJ     Livir  Ssonl  fleiure 

Pio.  94. — Human  pmbryo  with  twenty-seven  primitive  scKmcnts  (7  mni.,  twpQty-sii  days). 
(Mall.) 

A  new  convex  dorsal  flexure  in  the  thoracic  region  adds  to  the  general 
convexity  of  the  dorsum  of  the  body,  while  a  slight  concavity — the 
cervical  depression — indicates  the  back  of  the  neck.  The  heart  continues 
to  bulge  on  the  generally  concave  ventral  side  of  the  body  and  the  rapidly 
developing  liver  produces  a  second  protrusion.  Two  buds,  or  rather 
sharply  circumscribed  elevations,  appear  on  each  side  of  the  body.  One 
of  these,  opposite  the  new  dorsal  flexure,  is  the  rudiment  of  the  upper 
limb;  the  other,  opposite  the  sacral  flexure  is  the  beginning  of  the  lower 
limb  (Kig,  94).  The  branchial  grooves  and  arches  become  temporarily 
more  prominent. 
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During  the  fifth  week  the  embryo  becomes  straighter,  principally 
through  reduction  of  the  cervical  and  dorsal  flexures  (Fig.  95,  n).  The 
sacral  flexure  is  slightly  reduced  while  the  strong  cephalic  persists.  The 
protrusions  on  the  ventral  side  of  the  body,  caused  by  the  heart  and 
liver,  merge  into  a  general  rotundity.  The  fourth  and  third  branchial 
arches  disappear  in  order,  being  incorporated  in  the  neck  which  is  gradually 
appearing  as  a  more  slender  portion  of  the  embryo.  The  second  and  first 
arches  remain  as  prominent  features  for  a  time.  The  eye  appears  as  a 
prominent  feature  at  the  angle  between  the  base  of  the  first  arch  and  the 
forebrain  region.  Each  limb  bud  begins  to  show  a  differentiation  into 
a  flattened  distal  portion,  the  rudiment  of  the  hand  (or  foot),  and  a  cylin- 
drical proximal  portion,  the  rudiment  of  the  arm  and  forearm  (or  thigh 
and  leg). 

The  further  changes  in  the  general  contour  of  the  body  comprise 
principally  the  further  reduction  of  the  flexures  (except  the  cephalicr), 
with  the  result  that  the  embryo  as  a  whole  lies  in  a  nearly  straight  line 
(Fig.  96).  The  rudiments  of  the  limbs,  at  first  parallel  to  the  long  axis 
of  the  body,  turn  at  right  angles  to  the  long  axis.  Subsequently  they 
return  to  the  original  position.  The  conch  of  the  ear  develops  from 
external  portions  of  the  first  and  second  arches,  the  external  auditory 
meatus  being  the  dorsal  end  of  the  first  groove.  The  rest  of  the  second 
arch  becomes  incorporated  in  the  neck,  while  the  first  arch  is  in  the  main 
involved  in  the  development  of  the  face. 

As  previously  stated,  the  branchial  arches  and  grooves  for  the  most 
part  are  incorporated  in  the  neck.  The  first  arch,  however,  is  a  most 
important  factor  in  the  development  of  the  face.  Of  the  two  processes 
into  which  it  is  differentiated,  the  mandibular  increases  rapidly  in  size 
and  grows  ventrally  until  it  meets  and  fuses  with  its  fellow  of  the  opposite 
side  in  the  midventral  line,  thus  producing  the  lower  jaw  and  chin  (Figs. 
97  and  98).  The  maxillary  process  meets  and  fuses  with  a  process 
(the  nasofrontal)  which  grows  downward  from  the  forebrain  region 
(Figs.  97  and  98).  The  line  of  fusion  is  indicated  externally  by  the 
naso-optic  furrow.  The  nasofrontal  process  secondarily  gives  rise  to  a 
middle  and  a  lateral  nasal  process  on  each  side,  and  a  depression  between 
these  two  represents  the  nasal  fossa.  The  maxillary  process  then  fuses 
with  the  lateral  and  also  possibly  with  the  middle  nasal  process  on  each 
side  and  gives  rise  to  the  upper  lip  (Fig.  97). 

Age  and  Length  of  Embryos. — ^The  age  of  the  embryo  must  be  dated 
from  the  time  of  fertilization;  but  owing  to  the  fact  that  this  time  is 
not  definitely  known  in  the  human  being  the  exact  age  cannot  be  deter- 
mined. It  is  convenient  for  practical  purposes,  however,  to  have  some 
means  of  approximating  the  age.  This  is  usually  accomplished  by  the 
following  rule:  According  to  Hasse,  the  length  of  the  fetus  in  centimeters 
is  approximately  the  square  of  the  age  in  lunar  months  up  to,  and  includ- 
ing, five  lunar  months.  After  that  the  length  of  the  fetus  in  centimeters 
may  be  calculated  by  multiplying  the  number  of  the  lunar  month  by  5. 
Thus:  At  1  lunar  month  the  length  is  1  cm.;  at  2  lunar  months  the  length 
is  4  cm. ;  at  3  lunar  months  the  length  is  9  cm. ;  at  4  lunar  months  the  length 
is  16  cm.;  at  5  lunar  months  the  length  is  25  cm.;  at  6  lunar  months  th-* 
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Fio.  96. — q-z,  the  embryos  of  His'a  Normentafel.     X  2.5.    His's  numbers  are  Riven  in 
parentheses.     (From  the  Normentafel  of  Keibel  and  Elzc.) 
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length  b  .30  cm.;  at  7  lunar  months  the  len^h  is  3.5  cm. ;  at  S  lunar  months 
the  length  is  4(J  cm.;  at  9  lunar  months  the  length  is  45  cm.;  at  10  lunar 
months  (term)  the  length  is  5()  cm. 


NMO-optic  (lunxr 
Maiilluy  procn 
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rni.  07— Ventral  view  of  hend  ot  11.3  mm.  human  embryo.     (Rabl.) 


M«l.  null  proccoi 


Fia.  BB. — VenlrnI  view  ot  bend  of  human  embryo  of  eiftht  wi>«ks.     (His.) 

A  description  of  the  development  of  the  variou.s  tissues,  organs,  and 
systems,  which,  to  he  complete,  would  neeessarilj'  he  long,  is  scarcely 
within  the  scojie  of  a  hook  of  this  character.  For  this  the  student  is 
therefore  referred  to  the  ^-a^ious  text-hooks  of  enihr>ology. 


PART  II. 

PHYSIOLOGICAL  PEEGNANCY  AND  ITS 

MANAGEMENT. 


CHAPTER  IIL 
CHANGES  PRODUCED  IN  THE  MATERNAL  ORGANISM. 

Although  the  existence  of  pregnancy  naturally  produces  the  most 
marked  changes  in  the  uterus  and  the  other  distinctively  generative 
organs,  and  these  changes  will  be  first  considered,  there  is  hardly  an  organ 
or  tissue  in  the  body  which  does  not  respond  in  greater  or  less  degree  to 
the  increased  stimulation  and  increased  deipand  caused  by  impregnation. 

Changes  in  the  Uteras. — Under  the  influence  of  pregnancy  the  uterus 
changes  from  the  small,  firm  organ  measuring  about  7.5  cm.  (3  inches)  in 
length,  5  cm.  (2  inches)  in  breadth  at  fundus,  and  2.5  cm.  (1  inch)  in 
thickness,  with  a  capacity  of  about  1  cubic  inch  and  weighing  about  40 
to  50  gm.  (Ij  ounces),  to  the  large,  soft,  muscular  sac  found  at  term  meas- 
uring about  30  cm.  (1  foot)  in  length,  weighing  about  1  kilogram  (2 
pounds)  and  having  a  capacity  of  about  400  cubic  inches,  capable  of 
containing  a  fetus  weighing  from  7  to  10  pounds  together  with  a  quart 
or  more  of  liquor  amnii.  Not  only  is  the  uterus  increased  in  size  but 
there  are  changes  in  its  shape,  structure  and  position. 

Changes  in  Shape. — During  the  first  month  the  uterus  maintains  its  flat- 
tened pyriform  shape,  but  during  the  next  few  months  the  lower  portion 
of  the  uterine  body  expands  more  rapidly  than  does  the  upper  portion 
and  the  uterine  body  assumes  nearly  the  shape  of  a  sphere  resting  on 
the  cylindrical  cervix.  The  lower  uterine  segment  becomes  more  com- 
pressible and  on  account  of  this  and  the  increased  weight  of  the  uterine 
body  the  normal  anteflexion  is  increased  during  the  early  months.  Later 
this  gradually  disappears.  After  the  fourth  or  fifth  month  the  uterus 
resumes  its  pyriform  shape.  O^'ing  to  the  pressure  of  the  abdominal 
walls  in  front  and  the  spinal  column  behind  the  transverse  diameter 
of  the  uterus,  after  the  middle  of  pregnancy,  is,  save  during  the  period 
of  contraction,  markedly  in  excess  of  the  anteroposterior  diameter. 
With  each  uterine  contraction  the  anteroposterior  diameter  increases 
(see  p.  212). 

Changes  in  Structore. — ^The  first  structural  changes  visible  in  the 
uterus  as  a  result  of  pregnancy  appear  in  the  mucous  membrane  which 

(123) 
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lM-<'(>iiiiii{!  tiirirr  viist-iiliir,  tliirkfr  and  softer,  results  in  the  formation  of 
tlio  ik'C'iiiiiii  iilrea<I,v  (k-scrilxf!  {sec  p.  105). 

Tlif  iiu-n'iisc  in  the  si/e  of  the  uterus  (hiring  tlic  first  half  of  prt'g- 
nuney  is  chiefl.v  due  to  the  hy[MTtroph.v  of  its  muscular  fil>ers,  and  an 
increase  in  all  the  constituent  elements  of  the  muscular  wall,  the  con- 
nective tissue,  l)loo<lves!iels,  lymphatics  nnd  nerves.  The  muscular 
fibers  i)econie  inmiensely  hypertrophied,  some  of  them  in  the  pregnant 
uterus  measuring  ten  time.-;  as  long  and  five  times  as  broad  as  in  the  non- 
pregnant organ.  These  changes  will  be  seen  by  comparing  Figs.  99 
and  I(H>.  It  is  <luring  this  period  of  hypertrophy  that  the  arrangement 
of  the  muscular  fil>ers  in  three  layers — the  external,  middle  and  internal 


Fio.  fM),— Norninl,  noii-|irpgnnn(  utmnc  muBole.      X  200. 

can  be  most  easily  <lifFerentiate<I.  The  coiine<'ti\'e  tissue  is  markedl,v 
increased  at  this  time  and  sends  in  bundles  between  the  muscular  fibers. 
The  arterien  intrrease  greatly  in  length,  caliber  and  tortuositj'.  At  the 
site  of  placental  attachment  they  empty  directly  into  the  dilated  uterine 
veins.  The  veitia  of  the  pregnant  uterus  dilate,  especially  near  the 
plaeental  site,  into  large  uterine  sinuses  whose  walls  are  intimately  blended 
with  the  connective  tissue  and  surnmiuled  by  the  muscle  bundles  of  the 
muscular  wall.  Uy  the  relaxation  and  contraction  of  these  muscle- 
fibers  the  uterine  sinuses  are  opened  and  closed. 

The  lymphatics  of  the  pregnant  uterus  share  in  the  general  h.\pertrophy 
of  the  uterine  stractures.  They  become  markedly  developed  just  be- 
neath the  mucous  membrane  and  beneath  the  peritoneum,  especially  at 
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the  sides  and  about  the  fundus  of  the  uterus.    These  plexuses  of  lym- 
phatics,  lining,  covering   and  penetrating   the  muscular  wall   of   the 
uterus  readily  explain  the  easy  passage  of  infection  from  the  uterine 
,  cavity  to  the  general  system. 

The  nerces  of  the  pregnant  uterus  increase  in  size  especially  in  the 
thickness  of  the  neurilemma.  The  ganglia  about  the  uterus  also  undergo 
hypertrophy,  especially  the  cervical  ganglion.  The  peritoneal  covering 
of  the  uterus  keeps  pace  in  growth  with  the  constantly  enlarging  uterus. 
It  remains  firmly  attached  to  the  upper  part  of  the  uterus  but  is  easily 
separated  from  the  lower  uterine  segment. 


Fia.  100.— Muscle  ot  utenu  at  term.     X  200. 

Chances  in  Hm  Cwrix. — During  the  first  three  months  the  cervix  shares 
in  the  general  hypertrophy  of  the  uterus,  and  reaches  a  length  of  about 
5  cm.  (2  inches).  After  this  period  relatively  little  change  occurs,  until 
the  last  month  of  pregnancy  when  the  cervix  apparently  shortens.  As 
a  result  of  the  hyperemia  accompanjing  the  development  of  the  cervix, 
its  tissue  softens,  the  cervix  as  a  whole  assumes  a  violet  hue,  and  its 
mucous  follicles  secrete  a  viscid  mucus,  which  fills  the  cervical  canal  and 
is  called  the  mucous  plvg. 

The  softening  of  the  cervix,  which  hegins  early  in  pregnancy  aliout  the 
external  os,  gradually  increases  until  it  involves  the  whole  cervLx, 

The  cavity  of  the  cervix  dilates  as  pregnancy  advances  and  during 
the  last  month  even  in  primigravidw:  admits  the  finger  tip.  This  diht- 
tation  in  primigravirire  hcgiiiw  first  at  the  internal  os  and  extends  down- 
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ward  giving  the  canal  a  funnel-shape  with  apex  at  the  external  os.  In 
multigravid»  this  dilatation  begins  earlier  and  is  more  pronounced  than 
in  primigravidse.  Moreover,  in  multigravidse  the  dilatation  usually  begins 
at  the  external  os  first. 

During  the  latter  half  of  pregnancy  on  account  of  the  softening  of  the 
cervix  and  the  softening  and  thickening  of  the  vaginal  walls  about  it, 
the  cervix  gives  an  apparent  feel  of  being  shortened.  Diu-ing  the  last 
two  weeks  there  occurs  an  actual  shortening  of  the  cervix  as  a  result 
of  the  contraction  of  the  longitudinal  muscle  fibers  of  the  uterus  and 
an  appropriation  of  the  upper  part  of  the  cervix  by  the  lower  uterine 
segment. 

Position  of  the  UteruB. — ^During  the  first  two  months  of  pregnancy  the 
uterus  from  its  increased  weight  sinks  a  little  in  the  pelvis.  During  the 
first  three  months  the  enlargement  of  the  organ  is  chiefly  in  the  antero- 
posterior and  lateral  diameters  and  the  fundus  does  not  usually  rise 
above  the  pelvic  brim.  In  the  fourth  month  the  fundus  rises  above  the 
symphysis  pubis.  At  five  months  the  fundus  lies  midway  between  the 
symphysis  and  the  umbilicus;  at  six  months  at  the  level  of  the  um- 
bilicus; at  seven  months  at  one-third  the  distance  between  the  umbilicus 
and  ensiform  cartilage;  at  eight  months  at  two-thirds  the  distance;  and 
at  eight  and  one-half  months  approximately  at  the  ensiform  cartilage. 
In  speaking  of  months,  calendar  months  are  intended.  During  the  last 
two  weeks  of  pregnancy  the  uterus  with  its  contained  fetus  settles  in 
the  pelvis,  sometimes  called  "lightening/*  allowing  more  normal  use 
of  the  thoracic  organs  and  bringing  the  fundus  uteri  to  about  the  level 
occupied  at  the  end  of  eight  months.  On  account  of  the  presence  of 
the  sigmoid  flexure  and  rectum  on  the  left  side,  the  centre  of  the  preg- 
nant uterus  usually  lies  a  little  to  the  right  of  the  median  line  of  the 
abdomen  and  there  is  usually  a  slight  rotation  of  the  uterus  on  its  longi- 
tudinal axis  so  that  its  anterior  surface  looks  a  little  to  the  right.  The 
above  given  positions  of  the  uterus  are  only  approximate  and,  of  course, 
depend  largely  on  the  position  of  the  woman  and  the  laxity  of  the  abdom- 
inal walls.    They  apply  chiefly  with  the  woman  in  the  dorsal  position. 

With  the  growth  of  the  pregnant  uterus  the  n)und  ligaments  become 
hypertrophied  and  can  often  be  felt  through  the  abdominal  wall  as 
rounded  chords  extending  from  the  inguinal  canals  to  the  uterus.  As 
the  uterus  rises  in  the  abdomen  the  uterine  ends  of  the  Fallopian  tubes 
bec^ome  elevated,  so  that  the  course  of  the  tubes  from  uterus  to  ovaries 
is  more  nearly  vertical.  The  Fallopian  tubes  in  a  lesser  degree  present 
the  c*ongestion  and  hypertrophy  seen  in  the  uterus. 

Along  with  this  upward  growth  of  the  uterus  the  ovaries  gradually 
rise  out  of  the  pelvis. 

Menstruation. — The  function  of  menstruation  is  usually  absent  during 
pregnancy.  Exceptionally,  occasional  menstruation  (x*curs  during  the 
first  three  months. 

Changes  in  the  Vagina. — O^nng  to  the  increased  vascularity  of  the 
vagina  there*  (nrurs  a  thickening  and  softening  of  the  mucous  membrane, 
an  increase*  in  its  secretion,  a  deepening  of  its  color  (the  vagina  in  the 
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later  months  assuming  a  violet  hue),  and  a  general  growth  of  the  vaginal 
walls.  The  external  genitals  share  to  a  lesser  degree  the  increase  in 
vascularity,  secretion  and  color  noted  in  the  vagina.  With  the  advance 
of  the  pregnancy  there  occurs  a  gradual  downward  displacement  of  the 
peh-ic  floor. 

Changes  in  the  Mammary  Glands. — Next  to  the  pelvic  organs  the 
mammar>'  glands  present  the  most  marked  evidences  of  growth  and 
development  incident  to  pregnancy.  As  early  as  the  latter  part  of  the 
second  month  they  begin  to  enlarge  and  to  feel  fuller  and  firmer  to  the 
patient. 

Beginning  near  the  periphery'  and  extending  toward  the  nipple  can  be 
felt  the  knotted  cords  produced  by  the  developing  lobules  and  ducts. 


Fio.  101. — Pnmar.v  Breoln  in  u  blutide. 

The  breasts  themselves  stand  out  more  prominently  from  the  chest  and 
over  them  course  veins  whose  bluish  markings  become  more  distinct  as 
pregnancy  advances. 

The  pigmented  base  upon  which  the  nipple  rests  becomes  gradually 
darker  from  increase  in  pigment  and  is  called  the  pn'mnry  areola.  The 
color  varies  with  the  complexion  of  the  individual  {see  Figs.  101-104). 
In  the  light  blonde  there  is  but  little  pigment,  but  even  in  her  the  areola 
assumes  a  more  congested  appearance.  In  the  brunette  the  areola 
becomes  dark  brown,  or  in  some  cases  even  almost  black.  Scattered 
over  the  primary  areola,  which  is  often  elevated  abo\e  the  level  of  the 
surrounding  breast  and  varying  from  1  to  20  in  number,  are  little  papil- 
lary projections,  often  about  the  size  of  buckshot,  called  the  "tubercles 
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>f  MontROtnery."     They  are  really  sebaceous  glands  whose  function 
iucins  to  be  the  lubrication  of  the  nipple  and  areola.    Under  the  influence 


Fm,  104.— Primnry  annila  in  a  hniiirtlc,  shnniTiit  ImIktcIi's  of  Mr.iitKonirry. 

3f  pregnancy  tlie  circular  nmscle  iinderlyinn  ttie  areola  becomes  more 
icnsitive,  and  throuf;li  tlic  .stimulation  of  friction,  coM  or  sometimes 


even  enmtiini.  It  readily  eoiitracts.  thmwinjr  thi<  an-ola  into  wrinkle^. 
.■onviTninc  towani  the  nijiph-  fsec  I'if;.  m:,,.  .m,!  ,„.,kiiiK  the  latler  more 
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prominent.  This  is  sometimes  spoken  of  as  "erection  of  the  nipple," 
although  the  nipple  is  not  composed  of  erectile  tissue. 

By  about  the  end  of  the  third  month  of  pregnancy  there  can  often  be 
expressed  from  the  nipple  a  few  drops  of  fluid  either  clear  or  cloudy 
called  colostrum,  the  earliest  representative  of  the  milk.  During  the 
later  months  the  escape  of  some  of  this  fluid  from  the  nipple  often  forms 
crusts  upon  it  unless  care  is  taken  to  keep  the  nipple  clean. 

Secondary  Areola. — From  about  the  middle  of  pregnancy  there  appears 
immediately  outside  the  primary  areola  a  zone  characterized  by  num- 
erous whitish  spots  upon  a  darker  pigmented  background,  each  light  spot 
representing  the  opening  of  a  sebaceous  follicle  (see  Fig.  106).  This 
spotted  zone  is  called  the  "secondary  areola"  and  is  usually  more  marked 
in  the  brunette  than  in  the  blonde. 

During  the  later  months,  as  a  result  of  the  tension  of  the  skin  covering 
the  enlarging  breasts,  brownish  or  purplish  strise  often  appear  (see  Fig.  107), 
similar  to  those  which  will  be  described  later  as  occurring  on  the  abdomen 
and  like  them  they  tend  to  remain  as  permanent  silvery  markings. 

• 

GENERAL  CHANGES  DX7RING  PREGNANCT. 

Digestion  and  Nutrition. — When  it  is  considered  that  during  pregnancy 
the  woman  eats,  breathes,  secretes  and  excretes  for  two,  it  is  easily 
understood  that  the  thoracic  and  abdominal  viscera  are  taxed  to  an 
extent  far  beyond  the  normal.  While  some  women  go  through  pregnancy 
with  no  disturbances  of  digestion  and  never  feel  as  well  as  in  that  condi- 
tion, this  is  the  exception,  and  disturbances  of  digestion  with  nausea  and 
vomiting  are  so  common  in  the  early  months  that  they  are  recognized 
as  the  usual  accompaniments  of  the  pregnant  state.  The  nausea  and 
vomiting  are  most  common  during  the  second  and  third  months,  and 
usually  disappear  gradually  during  the  fourth  month.  In  some  women 
the  nausea  begins  almost  immediately  after  impregnation.  At  the  present 
day,  if  the  nausea  and  vomiting  persist  for  any  great  length  of  time,  the 
condition  ceases  to  be  regarded  as  physiological,  and  is  looked  upon  as 
toxemia,  as  will  be  discussed  later. 

The  nausea  and  gagging  with  or  without  vomiting  is  most  apt  to  occur 
on  rising  in  the  morning,  perhaps  on  brushing  the  teeth,  and  throughout 
the  day  it  is  rather  more  likely  to  occur  when  the  stomach  is  empty,  the 
effort  at  vomiting  simply  resulting  in  the  expulsion  of  glairy  mucus. 

It  is  a  common  experience  with  pregnant  women  during  the  early 
months  to  reject  their  breakfast  soon  after  taking  it,  yet  be  able  to  retain 
and  digest  the  other  meals  of  the  day.  Although  it  is  common  during 
the  first  three  months  for  pregnant  women  to  lose  in  nutrition  and  weight, 
after  three  months  the  rule  is  a  gain  in  appetite  and  general  nutrition 
and  an  increase  of  adipose  tissue,  especially  during  the  later  weeks, 
amounting  at  the  close  of  pregnancy,  often  to  a  gain  of  10  to  15  pounds 
irres|)ective  of  the  weight  of  the  enlarged  uterus  and  its  contents. 

According  to  Williams  this  gain  in  weight  is  chiefly  due  to  a  diniinishe<l 
excretion  of  water.  Slemmons  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  found  this 
excretion  during  pregnancy  to  be  only  50  to  75  per  cent,  of  the  wj>*^ 
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It  is  seen  from  the  above  that  the  polymorphonuclear  cells  are  relatively 
increased  during  the. latter  part  of  pregnancy,  reaching  their  maximum 
during  labor  and  gradually  falling  to  normal  by  the  tenth  day. 

The  large  mononuclear,  lymphocytes,  eosinophile  and  transitional  cells 
are  not  materially  affected  except  as  they  are  diluted  either  more  or  less 
by  the  nimiber  of  polymorphonuclear  cells,  their  percentage  diminishing 
as  the  polymorphonuclear  cells  increase,  and  increasing  again  as  these 
return  to  normal. 

The  leukocyte  ooimt  in  the  women  who  did  not  nurse  was  practically 
the  same  as  in  those  in  active  lactation. 

Disturbances  of  the  circulation  with  headache,  palpitation  of  the  heart, 
and  dyspnea  are  not  unconunon,  and  diu*ing  the  early  months  are  often 
neurotic  in  origin,  although  aggravated  by  an  anemic  condition  of  the 
blood.  During  the  latter  months  the  circulation  is  often  disturbed  by 
upward  pressure  of  the  growing  uterus  upon  the  diaphragm  and  heart. 

Owing  to  the  hydremia  and  impeded  circulation  during  pregnancy,  a 
moderate  amount  of  edema  is  not  unconunon.  If  it  is  only  moderate, 
however,  and  the  urine  is  normal  it  need  not  occasion  alarm.  An  extreme 
anemia  always  needs  attention. 

Blood-iuressare  in  Pregnancy. — ^The  blood-pressure  of  the  normal  preg- 
nant woman  differs  but  little  from  that  in  the  non-pregnant  woman.  In 
normal  pregnancy  it  usually  ranges  between  110  and  120.  In  a  consecu- 
tive series  of  564  normal  pregnant  women  at  the  Sloane  Hospital  the 
average  was  113.  In  many  cases  it  is  found  as  low  as  90  and  occasionally, 
especially  in  elderly  pregnant  patients,  it  is  found  as  high  as  135  to 
140.  The  importance  of  the  observation  of  the  blood-pressure  of  preg- 
nant patients  will  be  emphasized  under  the  management  of  normal 
pregnancy,  and  in  the  discussion  of  "Toxemia  of  Pregnancy"  attention 
will  be  caJJ^  to  the  fact  that  a  blood-pressure  above  140  should  always 
be  looked  upon  with  suspicion. 

Bespiratioii. — The  dyspnea  which  sometimes  occurs  during  the  early 
months  has  already  been  spoken  of  as  being  often  of  neurotic  origin. 
During  the  later  months  of  pregnancy,  on  account  of  the  shortened  longi- 
tudinal diameter  of  the  thorax  by  upward  pressure  upon  the  diaphragm, 
respiration  is  often  mechanically  embarrassed.  The  transverse  diameter 
of  the  lower  part  of  the  thorax  is  somewliat  increased,  but  this  additional 
room  for  lung  expansion  does  not  equal  the  increased  demand  in  furnish- 
ing oxygen  and  getting  rid  of  carbon  dioxide  (COs)  for  both  mother  and 
child.  During  the  last  two  weeks  of  pregnanpy,  on  account  of  the  settling 
into  the  pelvis  of  the  uterus  and  its  contents,  respiration  becomes  easier. 
This  is  sometimes  spoken  of  as  "lightening." 

The  Nervous  System. — ^From  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  pregnancy, 
though  especially  in  the  early  months,  the  nervous  system  of  the  preg- 
nant woman  is  apt  to  show  marked  changes.  Her  disposition  may  be 
completely  altered  and  her  power  of  nerve  control  almost  lost.  Her 
nervous  system  seems  to  be  at  high  tension,  and  imder  excitation,  which 
in  the  non-pregnant  state  would  scarcely  disturb,  she  may  become 
emotional,  irritable  or  even  unreasonable.    Certain  it  is  that  husbands 
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and  friends  should  make  allowances  for  the  dispositions  of  women  during 
pregnancy  and  causes  of  irritation  should  be  as  far  as  possible  excludt^d 
during  this  time. 

Neuralgia  in  different  parts  of  the  body,  especially  about  the  face,  in 
the  back,  and  down  the  thighs  is  quite  common  in  pregnancy,  as  a  result 
of  the  hydremia,  the  pressure,  and  the  neuroses  incident  to  the  condition. 

The  Liver  and  Spleen. — The  liver  and  spleen  are  usually  increased 
in  size  and  fatty  degeneration  may  oc*cur  in  both  viscera. 

The  Kidneys. — The  kidneys,  like  the  liver  and  spleen,  are  usually 
enlarged  during  pregnancy  and  their  functional  activity  greatly  increased. 
The  urine  is  normally  increased  somewhat  in  amount  with  a  specific 
gravity  of  about  1013.*  This  increased  amount  of  urine  is  probably  in 
part  due  to  the  large  amount  of  water  patients  are  advised  to  drink. 

The  chlorides,  phosphates  and  sulphates  are  usually  diminished,  as  is 
also  the  nitrogen  output.  In  the  later  weeks  of  pregnancy,  and  espe- 
cially during  lactation,  lactose  not  infrequently  appears;  occasionally 
glucose  occurs  which  may  be  due  to  faulty  metabolism  or  to  diabetes 
and  will  be  considered  later.  In  quite  a  large  percentage  of  pregnant 
women  a  transient,  slight  albuminuria  appears  without  other  symptoms. 
According  to  Sondern^  this  frequency  is  as  high  as  50  per  cent. 

The  Heart. — I ^ntil  recently  there  was  a  belief  that  the  heart  is  enlarged 
during  pregnancy.  Attempts  to  ascertain  this  have  followed  general 
lines,  namely:  (1)  By  percussion  or  auscultation  of  the  living  woman; 
(2)  by  measuring  the  walls  of  the  heart  at  autopsy;  (3)  by  weighing  the 
heart  at  autopsy;  and  (4)  by  inference  from  studying  the  blood-pressure 
in  pregnancy. 

1.  In  1827,  Larcher,^  finding  an  increased  area  of  cardiac  dulness, 
concluded  the  heart  was  enlarged.  Gerhardt*  showed  this  increased  area 
of  dulness  was  due  to  the  upward  displacement  of  the  heart  by  the  growl- 
ing uterus,  and  not  to  hypertrophy.  This  increased  area  of  dulness 
disappears  after  delivery.^  In  cases  when  there  is  marked  separation  of 
the  recti  muscles  of  the  abdomen,  allowing  the  uterus  to  sag  forward 
and  lessening  the  tendency  to  upward  pressure  on  the  heart,  this  in- 
creased area  is  less  marked.^ 

2.  Larcher^  and  Ducrest**  found  the  average  thickness  of  the  left 
ventricular  wall  in  pregnancy  greater  than  10  mm.  supposed  to  be  the 
average  for  normal  hearts  of  the  non-pregnant  women,®  and  claimed 
hypertrophy.  BuhP^  found  the  conclusions  \\Tong,  as  the  average  was 
16  and  17  mm.  and  not  10  mm.    He  claimed  no  hypertrophy. 

*  Urine  in  Normal  ProRnanry  (Mathews),  Amer.  Jour.  Med.  Sciences,  June,  1900. 

2  The  Urine  in  PreRnancy,  Bulletin  of  the  Ljang-in  Hospital,  New  York,  Decemlx>r,  1906. 
'Quoted  from  Stengel  and  Stiinton,  Archiv.  g^n6rales  de  nied.,  1859,  i.  291;  also  froni 
Williams,  from  Ribemont-Dessaignes  and  Lepage,  Pr6cis  d'obstetrique,  Paris,    1894. 

*  De  situ  et  magnitudine  cordis  graxidarum,  Jena,  1862. 

*  Stengel  and  Stanton,  The  Heart  and  Circulation  in  Pregnancy  and  the  Puerperium 
Univ.  of  Peima.  Med.  Bull.,  September.  1904.  p.  202. 

*  Larchcr,  loc.  cit.  •  Loc  cit. 

*  Quoted  from  Sten?el  and  Stanton,  Archiv.  g6n6rales  de  med..  S.  7,  F.  5. 

*  Bisot,  Quoted  from  Stengel  and  Stanton. 

»•  Quoted  from  Stengel  and  Stanton,  Dcla6eld  and  Prudden,  Handlx)ok  of  Path.  Anatomy 
1901. 
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3.  Miiller*  and  I^hlein-  found  no  increase  in  weight;  Dreysel,^  a  slight 
increase.  Stengel  and  Stanton,  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania/  taking 
the  findings  of  15  different  authors,  established  the  average  weight  of 
the  normal  heart  of  the  non-pregnant  woman  as  2G3  gms.  After  weigh- 
ing a  series  of  hearts  from  pregnant  women  they  found  no  increase. 

4.  Many  have  held  that  there  was  an  increased  blood-pressure  during 
pregnancy,  and  therefore  the  heart,  having  more  work  to  do,  must  become 
larger.  Stengel  and  Stanton^  by  a  series  of  experiments  showed  there 
was  no  increase  of  blood-pressure  at  any  time  during  pregnancy,  and  in 
labor  only  during  the  second  stage. 

Williams*^  thinks  there  is  a  slight  increase  of  blood-pressure  during 
pregnancy,  and  therefore  a  hypertrophy. 

It  is  difficult  to  arrive  at  a  conclusion.  None  of  the  methods  are  con- 
clusive, l^hysical  examination,  if  it  docs  not  show  a  hypertrophy,  at 
least  does  not  preclude  it,  as  a  moderate  hypertrophy  would  be  hard  to 
detect,  especially  with  the  enlarged  breasts. 

Measuring  and  weighing  the  hearts  are  not  certain  methods,  for  many 
of  the  hearts  available  are  diseased,  and  therefore  enlarged  from  causes 
other  than  pregnanes  Moreover,  the  weight  of  the  heart  depends  on 
the  amount  of  surrounding  tissue  removed. 

Arguments  based  on  the  blood-pressure  are  only  inferential  and  not 
conclusive. 

Hence  the  question  is  still  undecided,  but  the  burden  of  proof  points 
to  no  great  enlargement  of  the  heart  during  pregnancy. 

The  Thyroid  Gland  in  Pregnancy. — The  ancient  tradition  that  a 
woman's  neck  enlarges  at  onset  of  the  first  menses,  at  each  succeeding 
reappearance  of  them  and  during  pregnancy  has  found  support  in  recent 
investigations  which  explain  this  enlargement  by  the  increase  in  the 
size  of  the  thyroid  gland  on  these  occasions.  The  occurrence  of  such 
increase  during  pregnancy  is,  however,  variously  stated  by  different 
observers.  Thus  Freund  observed  augmentation  in  the  volume  of  the 
gland  in  45  out  of  50  women  examined  by  him.  Lange  confirmed  this 
observation  and  showed  that  a  clinically  demonstrable  enlargement  of 
the  gland  does  not  exist  in  the  first  three  months  of  pregnancy;  it  appears 
among  the  multigravidie  as  early  as  the  fifth  month,  while  among  primi- 
gravida*  it  is  usually  not  evident  until  the  sixth  month.  Markoe  and 
Wing  have  quite  recently  observed  1586  pregnant  women  and  have  found 
among  them  132  goitres  or  cS.3  jx'r  cent.  It  occurred  in  83  out  of  852 
primigravida*  (9.7  i)er  cent),  and  in  49  of  734  multigravidae  (6.7  per  cent.). 
In  some  of  these  cases  goitres  have  existtnl  since  childhood,  in  others 
they  apfH»ared  at  onset  of  menstruation,  in  still  others  between  this 
pcricnl  and  marriage.     In  20  cases  among  the  primigravidte  and  in  17 

•  (^uotod  from  Hirst,   Miillor's  HHiuJixK>k.   vol.  i;  also  from  .Stengel  and  Stanton,   Die 
MasMcnvfrhiiltniHSt?  dos  MonMch.  HcTzcns,  ISKi. 

'  rolM'r  das  verhaltcn  des  Horzens  l)ei  Schwangorcn,  Zoitsrhr.  f.  Gcb.  u.  Fraucnkrank- 
hi'iten.  1H70.  i.  482-516. 

'  (iuott**!  fnmi  St«'nK<'l  and  Stanton,  Inaug.  Di8.s<'rt.,  Miinrhon,  1H91. 

•  Stenjecl  and  Stanton,  lor.  cit.  *  Loo.  rit. 

•  Obutotrica,  1912  c-d.,  p.  177. 
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multigravidse  it  positively  appeared  during  pregnancy.  Great  variations 
were  noted  both  in  the  month  of  pregnancy  and,  among  the  multigravidse, 
in  the  number  of  the  pregnancy,  in  which  the  thyroid  was  found  enlarged. 

Several  case  reports  of  preexisting  goitre  enlarging  during  pregnancy 
have  been  published.  Some  of  the  authors  state  that  the  enlargement 
involved  the  non-cystic  portions  of  the  gland.  Cases  have  been  reported 
in  which  the  enlargement  of  a  preexisting  goitre  and  even  of  a  previously 
normal  thyroid  has  been  sufficiently  marked  to  cause  obstruction  in 
breathing  and  occasionally  necessitate  operation. 

The  enlarged  thyroid  usually  decreases  rapidly  after  labor,  complete 
subsidence  being  looted  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  within  two  weeks. 
Occasionally  a  more  or  less  marked  enlargement  of  the  gland  remains 
permanently. 

It  is  fairly  certain  that  the  increase  in  size  of  the  thyroid  is  accom- 
panied by  increased  fimction.  The  few  microscopic  examinations  that 
have  been  published  show  that  in  addition  to  hyperemia  there  appear 
such  evidences  of  hyperfunction  as  increase  in  the  colloid  substance 
and  in  the  intracellular  granules.  Lange  has  noted  that  absence  of  the 
enlargement  of  the  thyroid  is  frequently  accompanied  by  such  imtoward 
symptoms  as  albuminuria,  etc.  Freund  has  thought  that  the  adminis- 
tration of  thyroid  substance  during  pregnancy  had  a  beneficial  effect. 
Lange  has  shown,  experimentally,  by  removing  large  portions  of  the 
thyroid  in  cats,  that  insufficiency  of  the  thyroid  leads  to  pathological 
states  in  pregnancy.  These  and  similar  observations  have  led  to  the 
establishment  of  a  theory  according  to  which  a  certain  proportion  of 
the  toxemias  of  pregnancy  are  due  to  alteration  in  the  function  of  this 
gland,  that  is  to  dysthyroidism,  whether  this  alteration  be  marked  by 
excessive  or  insufficient  activity.  This  aspect  of  the  question  will  be 
considered  in  the  discussion  of  the  Toxemias  of  Pregnancy. 

In  conclusion  it  may  be  stated  that  the  thyroid  gland  is  usually 
increased  in  size  during  pregnancy,  and  in  women  whose  thyroids  are 
already  enlarged  pregnancy  often  greatly  stimulates  the  growth.  Lange, 
in  1899,  found  an  increase  in  the  size  of  this  gland  in  108  out  of  133 
women  observed  during  the  last  three  months  of  pregnancy. 

The  Bladder  and  RectunL — ^Throughout  pregnancy  the  functions  of 
the  bladder  and  rectum  are  more  or  less  interfered  with  by  the  pressure 
of  the  growing  uterus.  Distiu'bance  of  the  bladder  is  usually  most  marked 
during  the  first  two  months  and  during  the  last  two  weeks,  -during  both 
of  which  periods  the  uterus  with  its  contained  fetus  settles  in  the  pelvis. 

Throughout  pregnancy  the  space  allowed  for  distention  of  the  bladder 
is  limited  so  that  frequent  micturition  and  irritability  of  the  bladder 
are  common.  As  a  result  of  the  constantly  increasing  pressure  upon  the 
rectum  more  or  less  constipation  is  to  be  expected  during  pregnancy, 
especially  in  women  with  a  constipated  tendency.  On  account  of  the 
obstruction  to  venous  return,  hemorrhoids  are  not  infrequent. 

The  Skin. — Under  the  influence  of  pregnancy  two  marked  changes 
take  place  in  the  skin:  (a)  An  increased  deposit  of  pigment;  (fc)  the 
changes  resulting  from  stretching. 
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(a)  Pigmentation. — One  of  the  cliaracteristic  changes  occurring  at 
iihout  the  middle  of  pregimticy  1^  the  increased  deposit  of  pigment  in 
different  parts  of  the  bodj'.  This  deposit  is  most  marked  upon  tJie  breasts 
(giving  the  primarj'  and  secondary  areola;  already  described),  the  abdo- 
men, and  the  face,  lirnnettes  show  this  increjiscil  deposit  much  more 
than  blondes. 

On  the  abdomen  the  deposit  of  pigment  occurs  along  the  median  line 
from  umbilicus  to  sjinphysis  pubis  (see  Fig.  108),  sometimes  reaching 
from  umbilicus  to  ensiform  cartilage. 

On  the  face  it  is  most  apt  to  occur  on  the  forehead  and  cheeks,  sometimes 
appearing  in  large  blotches  called  chloasmata  which  are  very  disfigur- 
ing (see  Fig.  109).  Most  of  the  increased  pigmentation  disappears  after 
parturition  but  some  usually  remains,  especially  upon  the  breasts  and 
abdomen. 


I'lu.  IDU. — Pigmrntntion  alonl  median  line  of  atxlomen;  alao  abdominal  atris. 

(b)  Stria. — Aa  a  result  of  overstretching  of  the  skin  during  pregnancy, 
csi>ccially  during  the  last  three  months,  striie  appear  upon  the  breasts 
(already  described),  upon  the  abdomen,  especially  at  the  sides  and  lower 
part,  and  down  the  thighs  (see  Fig.  110).  These  stria?  are  due  to  a 
separation  of  the  deeper  elastic  fibers  of  the  cutis  and  the  formation  of 
cicatricial  tissue.  At  first  they  are  brownish  or  purplish  in  color  but 
after  parturition  the  color  fades,  although  markings  remain  as  permanent 
sil\cry  stria-.  The  presence  of  these  old  striae  do  not  ni-cessarily  prove 
the  prcexistenoe  of  a  pn'gnuncj-,  as  they  can  occur  from  distention  of 
the  skin  by  ascites  antl  may  occur  in  men  as  well  as  in  women. 
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The  sebaceous  and  sweat  glands  of  the  skin  are  stimulated  to  increased 
activity  by  pregnancy. 

Up  to  the  sixth  month  of  pregnancy  the  umbilicus  gradually  lessens  in 
depth.  At  six  months  it  is  usually  level  with  the  surrounding  skin  and 
after  that  gradually  protrudes. 

Posture.  —  During  the  latter  months  of  pregnancy,  owing  to  the 
increased  abdominal  weight,  the  head  and  shoulders  of  the  pregnant 
woman  are  thrown  backward,  in  standing  and  walking,  so  as  to  main- 
tain her  equilibrium. 

Bones  and  Teeth. — There  is  a  slight  increase  in  the  mobility  at  the 
pelvic  articulations  during  pregnancy.  This,  as  a  rule,  is  insufficient  to 
affect  locomotion. 

In  certain  rare  cases,  however,  the  mobility  at  the  symphysis  is  so 
great  as  to  make  walking  difficult. 

On  the  inner  surface  of  the  cranial  bones  of  pregnant  women  there 
have  been  observed  small,  irregular  outgrowths  of  new  bone.  These  were 
first  foimd  by  Rokitansky  and  called  by  him  "puerperal  osteophytes." 
Their  significance  is  not  known. 

The  teeth  during  pregnancy  are  apt  to  decay  more  rapidly  than  in  the 
non-pregnant  state,  and  this  gave  rise  to  the  old  saying,  "For  every  child 
a  tooth." 
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of  climate,  obesity,  sudden  chilling  near  the  time  of  the  menstrual  period, 
and  violent  mental  emotion.  The  fear  of  pregnancy  after  illicit  inter- 
course; the  expectation  or  dread  of  pregnancy  in  the  newly  married; 
these  at  times  seem  to  have  the  effect  of  postponing  the  menstrual  period. 
Some  women  are  so  irregular  in  their  menstrual  habit  that  absence  of 
menstruation  even  for  several  months  is  a  matter  of  no  importance. 
Furthermore,  the  occasional  occurrence  of  pregnancy  before  menstrua- 
tion has  ever  occurred,  and  also  after  the  establishment  of  the  menopause, 
and  the  occurrence  of  pregnancy  during  the  physiological  amenorrhea 
of  lactation — all  these  exceptional  occurrences  prove  that  the  symptom 
of  cessation  of  menstruation  in  the  diagnosis  of  pregnancy  has  many 
limitations  to  its  value. 

Nausea  and  Vomiting. — ^The  occurrence  of  nausea  and  vomiting 
during  the  early  months  of  pregnancy  has  already  been  referred  to,  and 
when  associated  with  the  cessation  of  menstruation  is  a  presumptive 
symptom  of  considerable  value.  It  occurs  most  usually  in  the  morning 
on  rising  or  after  breakfast  and  during  the  second  and  third  months  of 
pregnancy.  Exceptionally  it  begins  within  a  few  days  after  impregna- 
tion and  continues  throughout  the  whole  of  pregnancy. 

Although  in  conjunction  with  other  symptoms,  it  is  of  considerable 
value  in  the  diagnosis  of  pregnancy,  when  taken  by  itself  its  value  is 
slight.  As  it  arises  as  a  reflex  symptom  from  stretching  of  the  uterine 
muscle  and  nerves  and  from  pressure,  it  may  arise  from  various  patho- 
logical conditions  in  the  pelvis.  Its  gastric  causes,  as  in  the  non-pregnant 
state,  are  also  frequent. 

Saliyation. — With  the  nausea  of  pregnancy  there  is  often  an  increase 
in  the  salivarj-  secretion  which  at  times  becomes  excessive  and  very 
annoying. 

Breast  Symptoms. — Although  the  changes  in  the  breasts  resulting 
from  pregnancy  are  more  or  less  permanent  and  in  a  multigravida  are 
of  much  less  value  in  diagnosis  than  in  a  primigravida,  in  every  preg- 
nancy they  are  cliaracteristic. 

As  early  as  the  second  month  the  breasts  usually  feel  fuller  and  firmer 
to  the  patient  and  on  palpation  the  knotted  cords  formed  by  the  develop- 
ing ducts  can  usually  be  detected.  The  increased  pigmentation  and 
elevation  of  the  primary  areola  and  the  development  of  Montgomery's 
tubercles  appear  at  this  time.  During  the  third  month  a  little  colostrum 
can  usually  be  expressed  from  the  nipple. 

These  breast  symptoms  when  present  in  a  primigravida  are  a  very 
strong  presimfiptive  evidence  of  pregnancy.  It  must  be  remembered, 
however,  that  in  a  multigravida  they  may  have  persisted  from  a  pre- 
vious recent  pregnancy,  and  furthermore  various  uterine  and  ovarian 
disorders  may  produce  similar  symptoms,  including  even  the  possibility 
of  expressing  colostrum  from  the  nipple. 

The  Violet  Hue  of  Vagina  and  Cervix.— During  the  third  month,  and 
sometimes  earlier  as  a  result  of  venous  congestion,  the  vagina  and  vaginal 
portion  of  the  cervix  present  a  violet  hue  which  is  quite  characteristic 
of  pregnancy.    Remembering,  however,  that  this  deepening  of  color  \9»^^^^fc 
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to  venous  congestion  it  is  readily  seen  that  an>'thing  obstructing  venous 
return  such  as  pelvic  infiammation,  tumors,  etc. ,  may  produce  similar  signs. 
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a  softening  which  is  gradually  to  involve  the  whole  cervix.  Nor  is  this 
softening  confined  to  the  cervix.  It  has  already  been  stated  (see  page  123) 
that  beginning  with  the  second  month  the  uterine  body  becomes 
more  spherical.  There  is  a  bulging  and  softening  of  the  uterine  body 
which  may  be  symmetrical  and  the  projection  easily  felt  per  vaginam, 
a  little  above  the  cervix,  usually  more  distinct  on  the  anterior  wall  on 
account  of  the  anteflexion.  On  the  other  hand  the  bulging  and  softening 
may  be  asymmetrical  and  correspond  to  the  location  of  the  developing 
ovum.  In  the  latter  case  the  furrow  separating  the  bulging  softened 
portion  from  the  remainder  of  the  uterus  (see  Fig.  Ill)  may  suggest  the 
possibility  of  the  gestation  being  ectopic. 

Between  the  bulging  uterine  body  and  the  cervix  the  lower  uterine 
segment  becomes  so  soft  and  compressible  that  the  bimanual  examina- 
tion gives  the  impression  that  the  fingers  on  the  anterior  and  posterior 
wall  of  the  uterus  can  be  brought  nearly  in  apposition  (see  Fig.  112). 
This  is  called  Hegar's  sign  of  pregnancy,  and  when  clearly  obtained  is 
of  considerable  value  in  diagnosis.  It  must  be  remembered,  however, 
that  the  softening  of  the  uterus  resulting  from  inflammation  may  give 
signs  somewhat  resembling  the  Hegar's  sign  of  pregnancy. 

The  symptoms  and  signs  of  pregnancy  during  the  first  three  months, 
the  amenorrhea,  the  nausea  and  vomiting,  the  breast  changes,  the  violet 
hue  of  vagina  and  cervix,  and  the  softening  of  the  cervix  and  uterus, 
although  of  strong  presumptive  evidence,  especially  when  several  are 
conjoined,  are  none  of  them  positive  proof  of  pregnancy  when  taken 
individually.  It  is  found  that  any  one  of  them  may  be  simulated  by 
the  results  of  inflammation  or  disease  and  therefore  the  diagnosis  of 
pregnancy  prior  to  the  fourth  month  should  be  very  guarded.  It  is  only 
by  finding  several  of  the  above  symptoms  conjointly  present  that  the 
physician  is  justified  in  stating  his  diagnosis. 

SYMPTOMS  AND  SIGNS  OF  PREONANCT  DURING  THE  LAST 

SIX  MONTHS. 

During  this  pericxi  occur  three  so-called  positive  symptoms  of  preg- 
nancy, all  being  present  during  the  first  three  months  of  the  six. 

1.  Ballottement. 

2.  Fetal  movements. 

3.  Fetal  heart  sounds. 

In  addition  to  these  positive  symptoms  there  are  several  of  more  or 
less  presumptive  value:  Enlargement  of  the  uterus;  uterine  souflSe; 
funic  souffle;  secondary  areola;  general  increase  of  pigmentation;  inter- 
mittent uterine  contractions;  changes  in  the  cervix. 

Ballottement. — If  the  woman  is  placed  in  the  dorsal  position'  (better 
with  head  and  shoulders  elevate<l)  and  one  or  two  fingers  placed  in  the 
anterior  vaginal  fornix,  a  gentle  tap  with  the  finger  between  the  fourth 
and  seventh  month,  will  usually  cause  a  displacement  of  the  fetus  upward 
through  the  liquor  amnii  only  to  be  followed  by  a  return  to  the  pre- 
senting finger.    This  displacement  and  return  is  called  "ballottement" 
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and  is  considered  a  positive  symptom  of  pregnancy.  In  the  hands  of  a 
skilled  observer  and  taken  in  conjunction  with  other  symptoms  it  may 
be  so  regarded,  but  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  a  small  fibroid  or 
ovarian  cyst  with  a  long  pedical  or  a  vesical  calculus  might  respond  to 
the  finger  tap  in  a  way  which  would  deceive  a  careless  examiner.  Bal- 
lottement  is  only  obtained  after  the  fetus  is  large  enough  to  impart 
sensation  to  the  finger,  therefore  usually  not  before  the  four^  month  and 
as  a  rule  not  after  the  early  part  of  the  seventh  month,  after  which  the 
fetus  too  nearly  fills  the  uterine  cavity.  Widi  twin  pregnancy,  placenta 
previa  and  scanty  liquor  amnii,  ballottement  is  usually  difficult  or 
impossible  to  obtain. 

Fetal  Movements. — ^At  about  the  middle  of  pregnancy,  viz.,  about 
four  and  a  half  months,  the  uterus  has  risen  sufficiently  out  of  the  pelvis 
to  come  in  contact  with  the  anterior  abdominal  wall  and  movements  of 
the  fetus  are  transmitted  through  it  to  the  mother  and  later  to  the  hand 
of  the  examiner  placed  upon  it.  The  transmission  of  the  sensation  of 
fetal  movements  to  the  mother  is  called  "feeling  life"  or  "quickening," 
and  as  it  usually  occurs  at  about  the  middle  of  pregnancy,  t.  e.,  four  and 
a  half  months,  it  is  of  some  value  in  determining  the  probable  date  of 
confinement  in  cases  where  the  date  of  the  last  menstruation  cannot  be 
utilized  for  that  purpose,  as  when  impregnation  occurs  during  a  period 
of  amenorrhea,  either  the  result  of  disease,  or  the  physiological  amenor- 
rhea of  lactation.  In  multigravidse  the  sensation  of  " feeling  life"  is  often 
detected  at  an  earlier  period  in  pregnancy  than  in  primigravidae  who 
experience  it  for  the  first  time. 

The  sensation  of  fetal  movements  is  regarded  as  a  positive  symptom 
of  pregnancy,  but  attention  must  be  directed  to  the  fact  that  in  women 
extremely  desirous  of  progeny,  and  in  whom  hope  has  been  aroused  after 
years  of  disappointment,  movements  of  gas  in  the  intestine  have  been 
mistaken  for  fetal  movements. 

Fetal  Heart  Sounds. — Of  all  the  signs  indicative  of  pregnancy  the 
detection  of  the  fetal  heart  sounds  is  the  most  positive.  They  were  first 
recorded  as  heard  by  Mayor,  of  Geneva,  in  1818,  and  since  then  more 
and  more  importance  has  been  placed  upon  them  not  only  as  an  indica^ 
tion  of  the  existence  of  pregnancy,  but  in  the  diagnosis  of  multiple 
pregnancy,  the  position  of  the  child  and  its  general  condition. 

The  fetal  heart  sound  can  usually  be  heard  a  little  after  the  middle 
of  pregnancy,  viz.,  the  latter  part  of  the  fifth  or  the  beginning  of  the 
sixth  month.  The  time  at  which  it  can  be  heard  depends  considerably 
upon  the  skill  and  experience  of  the  listener,  the  position  of  the  fetus, 
the  thickness  of  the  abdominal  wall,  and  the  amount  of  liquor  amnii 
present.  It  is  usually  a  double  sound  resembling  that  heard  at  the  apex 
of  an  adult  heart  but  much  more  rapid.  It  is  often  compared  to  the 
ticking  of  a  watch  under  a  pillow.  Its  rate  varies  from  120  to  160  per 
minute.  During  the  beginning  of  a  uterine  contraction  the  rate  is  usually 
increased  only  to  decrease  below  the  normal  at  the  height  of  the  contrac- 
tion, then  to  normally  resume  its  rate.  The  rate  of  the  fetal  heart  beat 
was  for  a  time  considered  a  guide  to  the  diagnosis  of  the  sex  of  the  chikl, 
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a  slow  fetal  heart  indicating  a  boy,  and  a  rapid  fetal  heart  a  girl.  Further 
experience  and  observation  have,  however,  proved  this  fallacious  as  a 
guide  (see  page  183). 

DIFFERENTIAL  DIAGNOSIS   OF  PREGNANCY. 

One  of  the  most  difficult  problems  presented  to  the  obstetrician  or  the 
gynecologist  is  the  diagnosis  of  early  pregnancy.  So  difficult  is  it  in  many 
cases,  and  so  embarrassing  is  an  error  in  the  matter,  alike  to  the  patient 
and  the  medical  attendant,  that  it  is  never  advisable  until  the  third 
month  of  pregnancy  to  diagnose  that  condition  without  reservation. 

Pregnancy  may  be  to  the  patient  the  greatest  delight  and  the  object 
long  sought,  or  on  the  other  hand  it  may  be  the  condition  most  dreaded. 
It  may  be  the  condition  of  greatest  importance  to  her  socially,  morally, 
legally,  and  financially,  hence  her  interest  in  an  accurate  diagnosis. 
To  the  obstetrician  an  error  in  the  diagnosis  of  pregnancy  may  be  the 
cause  of  ridicule  and  injured  reputation  which  will  require  months  or 
years  to  overcome.  Hence  the  need  of  caution.  The  reasons  for  error 
in  the  diagnosis  of  pregnancy  are  numerous.  One  of  the  chief  signs  of 
pregnancy  is  an  enlargement  of  the  uterus.  Yet  many  enlargements 
of  the  uterus  exist  without  pregnancy  and  our  problem  is  their  differ- 
entiation. 

The  uteri  of  difterent  women  may  vary  in  size.  Some  women  normally 
have  a  larger  uterus  than  others,  and  unless  the  usual  size  of  the  uterus 
of  the  individual  case  is  previously  known  to  the  examiner,  her  normal 
uterus  may  be  considered  enlarged  and  pregnancy  suspectefl. 

Again,  a  uterus  may  be  enlarged  from  a  subinvolution  or  a  metritis, 
and  such  enlargement  gives  rise  to  the  suspicion  of  pregnancy.  Some 
of  the  usual  differential  features  are  as  follows: 

Pregnancy cs. SuBiNvoLrTioN  or  Metritis 

Anicfiorrhoa.  MonorrhaRia. 

Hody  of  the  ut<*ruH  soft.  Body  of  the  uterus  finnor. 

Body  of  the  uterus  juK-shaixMl.  Body  of  the  uterus  less  jug-shaped. 

Perhaps  eervix  soft  in  each. 

One  of  the  commonest  enlargements  of  the  uterus  presenting  difficulty 
in  diagnosis  from  pregnancy  is  that  due  to  the  presence  of  one  or  more 
fibromyomata,  especially  one  of  the  interstitial  or  submucous  variety  in 
which  the  outline  of  the  uterus  is  nearlv  svmmetrical. 

The  following  differential  features  should  be  borne  in  mind: 

Pregnancy r«. Fibromtoma. 

rterus  showa  rapid  growth.  Growth  slow. 

Shapf^  usually  Bymmetrical.  Shape  usually  irregular  and  nodular. 

Amenorrhea.  Menorrhagia. 

Cervix  soft.  Cervix  firm. 

Naa-W'a  perhaiM  pn'sent.  Nausea  absent. 

Positive  symptoms  of  pregnaney.     (Fetal         Positive   symptoms  of  pregnancy   absent 

heart;    fetal    movements;  ballottenient 

I)erhap«  present). 

Bn'ast  signs  perhaps  present.  Breast  signs  al)0cnt. 
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The  unusual  difficulties  in  diagnosing  these  conditions  may  well  be 
mentioned  here.  A  fibromyoma  will  occasionally  undergo  a  degenerative 
change  from  disturbed  circulation,  will  soften  at  the  centre,  and  will 
grow  almost  if  not  quite  as  rapidly  as  a  pregnancy,  thus  resembling 
pregnancy  in  softness  and  growth,  but,  imless  near  liie  menopause,  not 
giving  the  amenorrhea  usually  associated  with  pregnancy. 

The  impregnated  ovum  lodging  in  one  horn  of  the  uterus  occasionally 
gives  an  asynmietrical  shape  to  the  organ  which  may  be  mistaken  for 
a  myoma.  This,  however,  does  not  disturb  other  signs  and  symptoms 
usually  presented  by  pregnancy. 

It  would  hardly  be  expected  that  an  ovarian  tumor  should  present 
marked  difficulties  in  diagnosis  from  pregnancy,  yet  the  following  case 
seen  in  consultation  by  the  author  will  indicate  such  a  possibility.    A 
young  unmarried  girl,  eighteen  years  of  age,  an  inmate  of  an  institution 
for  the  feeble-minded,  was  supposed  to  be  pregnant  and  an  orderly  of 
the  institution  was  suspected  of  the  crime.    The  girl's  abdomen  was 
about  the  size  of  a  pregnancy  at  term.    The  girl  had  never  menstruated 
and  her  continued  amenorrhea  was  assigned  to  her  pregnancy.   To  further 
strengthen  the  diagnosis  of  supposed  pregnancy,  fluid  could  be  expressed 
from  her  nipples.     Careful  examination,  however,  revealed  an  intact 
hymen;  a  small  uterus  separate  from  the  tumor  which  proved  to  be  an 
ovarian  cyst.    The  anemia  and  poor  nutrition  of  the  girl  explained  the 
amenorrhea  and  the  ovarian  stimulation  resulting  from  the  presence  of 
the  tumor  explained  the  breast  secretion. 

The  differential  features  by  which  it  is  usually  possible  to  distinguish 
pregnancy  from  an  ovarian  cyst  are  given  in  the  following  table: 

Pregnancy »«. Ovarian  Cyst. 

Amenorrhea.  Normal  menstruation. 

Tumor  more  control.  Tmnor  more  lateral. 

Tumor  less  clastic,  perhaps  fetal  parts  felt.  Tumor  more  elastic,  no  fetal  parts  felt. 

Breast  signs  present.  Breast  signs  absent.   » 

Positive  symptoms  of  pregnancy   perhaps  Positive  symptoms  absent, 
present. 

If  both  pregnancy  and  an  ovarian  cyst  exist  the  signs  of  each  are  present 
and  the  diagnosis  may  be  difficult. 

Sparious  Pregnancy  or  Pseudocyesis.— At  first'  thought  it  seems 
strange  that  a  woman  should  become  so  convinced  that  she  is  pregnant 
as  to  carry  this  conviction  through  nine  months  or  more  of  suppK>sed 
pregnancy  and  anxiously  await  the  onset  of  labor.  However,  the  three 
signs  which  the  laity  recognize  as  evidences  of  pregnancy  are  the  cessa- 
tion of  menstruation,  an  increasing  size  of  the  abdomen,  and  fetal 
movements. 

These  three  signs  may  occasionally  be  apparently  present  and  the 
woman  suppose  herself  pregnant  when  in  reality  this  is  not  her  condition. 
The  explanation  is  as  follows: 

In  the  first  place  this  spurious  pregnancy  is  most  apt  to  occur  near  the 
menopause  when  amenorrhea  is  the  rule.  Furthermore,  at  this  period 
of  a  woman's  life  an  increase  of  abdominal  fat  and  intestinal  fermentation 
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is  common.  The  two  signs  of  pregnancy,  amenorrhea  and  an  enlarged 
abdomen  are  thus  furnished.  The  third,  or  fetal  movement,  is  now  sup- 
plied by  the  motion  of  the  intestinal  gas  supplemented  by  a  vivid  imagina- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  woman.  Not  infrequently  these  cases  of  pseudo- 
cyesis  occur  in  women  who  for  years  have  longed  for  pregnancy  and  who 
have  been  anxiously  watching  for  the  first  indication.  Is  it  any  wonder 
then  that  they  should  be  deceived?  The  embarrassment,  alike  to  the 
attending  physician  and  the  patient,  resulting  from  an  undiagnosed 
pseudopyesis,  is  well  illustrated  by  the  following  case  seen  by  the  author 
in  consultation.  The  patient,  a  woman  of  wealth,  and  her  physician  had 
supposed  her  labor  past  due  and  the  consultation  was  held  to  determine 
why  labor  did  not  ensue.  On  being  conducted  to  the  patient's  chamber 
the  author  was  obliged  to  pass  through  a  room  prepared  as  a  nursery 
for  the  expected  child.  A  more  complete  private  nursery  it  would  be 
difficult  to  find  and  this  was  supplemented  with  all  sorts  of  beautiful 
articles  of  a  baby's  wardrobe,  the  ^ts  of  numerous  friends,  all  interested 
in  the  arrival  of  the  first,  much-longed-for  child  in  this  family.  On 
reaching  the  bedside  of  the  patient  and  after  careful  examination  it 
was  his  painful  duty  to  inform  the  physician  that  his  patient  was  not 
pregnant. 

lie  difficulty  in  these  cases  usually  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  attending 
obstetrician  has  taken  the  statements  of  the  patient  at  their  face  value 
without  making  a  careful  examination  which  would  usually  disclose  a 
small,  firm  uterus  and  would  enable  the  examiner  to  exclude  pregnancy. 
The  usual  differential  featinres  are  as  follows: 

pRSONANCT ra. Pbkudoctbub. 

Cervix  soft.  Cervix  firm. 

TJteriDe  body  enlarged.  Uterine  body  not  enlarged. 

Positive  signs  of  pregnancy  perhaps  present.        Positive  signB  of  pregnancy  absent. 
Tumor  does  not  disappear  on  pressure.  Tumor  disappears  on  steady  pressure,  or 

under  anesthesia. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  completeness  of  the  patient's  subjective  decep- 
tion in  the  condition  of  pseudocyesis,  the  author  remembers  distinctly 
a  case  brought  to  his  hospital  service,  who  after  nine  months  of  supposed 
pregnancy  had  eaten  an  indigestible  meal,  was  taken  with  severe  intes- 
tinal colic,  supposed  herself  in  labor  at  about  the  right  time  and  was 
brought  to  the  hospital  in  the  ambulance.  The  difficulty  in  persuading 
this  woman  that  she  was  not  pregnant  was  so  great  that  it  made  a  lasting 
impression. 

Ascites. — ^The  differentiation  between  advanced  pregnancy  and  ascites 
is  usually  easy  on  careful  examination.  The  usual  differential  features 
are  as  follows: 

Pregnancy m. Ascites. 

Patient  on  back.     Percussion  note  dull  in         Resonance  in  front. 

front. 

Fluctuation  not  distinct.  Fluctuation  distinct. 

Amenorrhea*  Regular  menstruation. 

Cervix  soft.  Cervix  firm. 

Uterine  body  enlarged.  Uterine  body  not  enlarged. 

Positive  symptoms  of  pregnancy  present.  Positive  symptoms  of  pregnancy  absent. 
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Is  the  Patient  a  Primigravida  or  a  Multiin^yida? — ^The  answer  to  this 
question  sometimes  has  considerable  importance  and  hence  the  usual 
differential  featiu-es  are  given. 


Primigravida- 


■T». 


-MULTIORAVIDA. 


Abdominal  wall  firm  and  tense. 

Fetal  parts  less  distinct. 

Strise  appear  late,  and  are  reddish  brown 
in  color. 

Breasts  full  and  firm,  perhaps  with  fresh 
strife. 

Labia  in  apposition. 

Vagina  narrow.     Rugs  distinct. 

Hymen  fissured  but  different  portions  pre- 
served. 

Os  externum  closed  until  late  in  pregnancy. 

Lacerations  of  cervix  and  perineum  absent. 


Abdominal  wall  lax,  often  wrinkled. 

Fetal  parts  more  distinct. 

Besides  fresh  strise  as  in  a  primigravida,  old 

white,  silvery  strise  exist  from  the  start. 
Breasts   flabby,   pendulous,   perhaps  .with 

both  fresh  and  old  strise. 
Vulva  gaping,  showing  vagina  of  violet  hue. 
Vagina  more  capacious;  rugse  less  distinct. 
Carunculae  myrtiformes  alone  remain. 

Os  externum  patulous. 
Lacerations  of  cervix  and  perineum  perhaps 
present. 


The  absence  of  the  above  signs  described  as  belonging  to  a  multigravida 
does  not  absolutely  exclude  a  premature  labor  or  even,  in  rare  cases,  the 
delivery  of  a  small  fetus  at  term. 


CHAPTER  V. 

THE  MANAGEMENT  OF  NORMAL  PREGNANCY. 

Until  recent  times  pregnancy  was  considered  a  physiological  process 
which  should  be  followed  by  a  normal  completion,  and  there  was 
thought  to  be  no  necessity  for  the  pregnant  woman  to  place  herself  in 
the  care  of  the  obstetrician  until  a  short  time  before  her  expected 
confinement. 

Fortunately  for  the  patient  and  her  unborn  child  these  views  are  now 
obsolete,  and  the  laity  have  become  educated  to  the  fact  that  while  normal 
pregnancy  is  physiological,  the  possibility  of  pathological  conditions 
intruding  themselves  insidiously  is  so  great  that  the  pregnant  patient 
can  only  safeguard  her  pregnancy  by  placing  herself  in  the  hands  of  her 
obstetrician  almost  immediately  after  her  pregnant  state  is  suspected. 

If  the  pregnancy  is  her  first  she  is  probably  ignorant  as  to  the  proper 
mode  of  life  during  this  condition,  and  it  is  a  comfort  to  her  as  well  as 
adding  greatly  to  her  safety  to  have  the  obstetrician  carefully  outline 
and  supervise  her  conduct  during  the  entire  period  of  gestation. 

By  many  it  is  thought  unnecessary  to  make  a  physical  examination 
during  the  early  months  of  pregnancy,  but  with  this  the  author  does  not 
agree,  and  in  his  mind  there  are  many  reasons  why  the  obstetrician  should 
make  a  thorough  physical  examination,  including  both  the  vaginal  and 
the  bimanual,  as  soon  as  the  supposed  pregnant  patient  places  herself 
in  his  care.     Among  these  reasons  may  be  mentioned  the  following: 

The  possibility  of  error  in  the  diagnosis  of  pregnancy  and  the  embar- 
rassment alike  to  the  patient  and  obstetrician  resulting  from  this  error 
is  so  great,  that  the  obstetrician  should  not  commit  himself  to  this  diag- 
nosis until  he  has  absolutely  satisfied  himself  of  the  existence  of  pregnancy 
by  a  careful  physical  examination.  Furthermore,  the  frequency  of  the 
existence  of  a  retroversion  of  the  uterus,  which  if  uncorrected  mav  result 
in  an  early  miscarriage,  furnishes  a  vety  strong  argument  for  determining 
early  in' pregnancy  the  condition  and  position  of  the  pelvic  organs. 

Although,  save  in  the  case  of  manifestlyjMrkedly  deformed  pelves, 
it  is  seldom  necessary  to  perform  pelvimetl|Kefore  the  seventh  month 
of  pregnancy,  it  is  the  author's  practise  to  carefully  measure  the  pel^g 
of  the  patient  as  soon  as  she  places  herself  in  his  care,  feeling  that  wiW 
this  detailed  knowledge  of  her  condition  he  is  better  a^  to  advise  her 
during  her  pregnancy. 

In  giving  advice  to  a  pregnant  patient  it  is  always  wise  to  consider 
her  ignorant  of  the  proper  mode  of  life  in  this  condition,  and  give  her 
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minute  directions  as  to  diet,  dress,  exercise,  marital  relations,  regulation 
of  the  boweb,  etc. 

Diet. — In  the  early  months  of  pregnancy,  if  the  urine  is  normal  the 
patient  can  usually  be  allowed  to  select  her  diet  according  to  her  taste, 
which  will  often  vary  greatly  from  that  in  the  non-pregnant  condition. 

If  the  patient  suffers  with  nausea  there  are  two  rules  of  feeding  which 
will  often  add  greatly  to  her  comfort. 

1.  Have  her  take  before  rising  in  the  morning  some  easily'  digested 
food,  as  a  cracker  or  two,  a  glass  of  milk  or  some  toast  and  a  cup  of  coffee 
and  then  rest  awhile  before  performing  her  toilet  and  dressing. 

2.  As  the  feelings  of  the  pregnant  patient  resemble  somewhat  the 
feelings  when  slightly  seasick  on  shipboard,  the  author  is  in  the  habit 
of  advising  his  patients  to  follow  the  custom  pursued  at  sea  of  eating 
little  and  often.  The  patient  usually  feels  worse  when  her  stomach  is 
empty.  By  the  fourth  month,  if  not  earlier,  the  patient's  appetite  usually 
returns  and  she  should  be  allowed  a  generous  plain  diet  including  meats, 
vegetables,  and  fruits.  During  the  last  month,  in  order  to  lessen  the  w^ork 
of  liver  and  kidneys,  it  is  my  custom  to  limit  the  ingestion  of  red  meat 
to  three  times  a  week.  As  advocated  by  Prochownick  and  others,  if  the 
patient  has  previously  borne  very  large  children  or  the  pelvis  is  slightly 
contracted,  the  size  of  the  child  may  be  reduced  without  injury,  by  having 
the  patient  during  the  last  few  months  of  pregnancy  take  less  than  the 
ordinary  amount  of  carbohydrates,  less  fluid  with  her  meals  and  rise  from 
the  table  with  appetite  not  entirely  satisfied.  In  this  way  the  labors  in 
some  women  are  rendered  easier. 

Drink. — ^To  favor  elimination  so  important  during  pregnancy,  drinking 
freely  of  water  is  very  desirable  and  this  is  more  easily  regulated  by 
giving  the  patient  directions  as  to  when  and  how  much  she  shall  take. 
An  excellent  plan  is  to  tell  her  to  take  six  glasses  of  water  per  day :  one 
early  in  the  morning,  two  in  the  middle  of  the  forenoon,  two  in  the  middle 
of  the  afternoon,  and  one  before  retiring. 

The  ordinary  articles  of  fluid  diet,  milk,  chocolate,  tea  and  coffee  in 
moderation  are  allowable  in  pregnancy  but  alcoholic  beverages  should  be 
avoided  to  save  irritation  of  the  already  overtaxed  liver  and  kidneys. 

Dress. — The  clothing  of  the  pregnant  woman  should  in  general  be 
arranged  with  a  view  to  her  comfort  rather  than  to  suit  the  taste  of  the 
Paris  dressmaker.  There  is  no  objection  to  the  use  of  corsets,  if  they  fit 
properly  and  can  be  easily  adjusted  to  the  increasing  demand  for  room. 
The  object  desired  is  support,  not  compression.  In  the  primigravida 
where  the  abdominal  wall.js  tense,  additional  support  will  seldom  be 
needed,  and  all  that  is  rehired  is  the  use  of  gradually  loosened  corsets 
cS  the  ordinary  type  in  early  pregnancy  and  a  maternity  corset  with  few 
bones"  and  elastic  sides,  or  a  corset  waist,  in  later  pregnancy.  In 
women  with  well-developed  breasts,  a  certain  amount  of  breast  support 
is  necessary'  for  their  comfort  and  if  as  at  present  the  prevailing  style 
of  corset  is' too  low  for  this,  it  is  well  to  have  them  wear  one  of  the  numerous 
styles  of  breast  supporter,  usually  made  of  plaited  ribbons  or  bands. 
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In  the  case  of  multigravidse  with  very  lax  abdominal  walls,  and  occa- 
sionally even  in  primigravidse  a  well-fitting  bandage  which  preserves 
the  proper  uterine  axis  not  only  adds  to  the  comfort  of  the  woman  but 
favors  engagement  of  the  fetal  head  at  the  proper  time.  As  far  as  possible 
the  weight  of  the  clothing  should  be  supported  from  the  shoulders  rather 
than  the  waist. 

Stockings  should  be  held  by  side  supporters  rather  than  by  circular 
garters. 

If  the  patient  suffers  with  varicose  veins  of  the  lower  extremities 
elastic  stockings  may  be  needed  for  support  and  comfort. 

Ezerdse. — ^Except  in  cases  where  the  woman  has  suffered  from  previous 
early  miscarriages  it  is  advisable  to  have  her  take  regular,  moderate 
exercise.  In  the  early  months  if  she  suffers  much  from  nausea  this  may 
be  almost  impossible  for  her  and  should  not  be  insisted  on.  She  needs 
and  will  be  benefited  by  fresh  air,  but  this  can  be  obtained  by  spending 
much  time  on  the  porch,  or  by  a  carriage  or  slow  motor  ride.  Just  as 
soon,  however,  as  the  nausea  ceases,  or  markedly  lessens  and  the  feeling 
of  well-being  returns  she  should  be  encouraged  to  take  short  walks  which 
are  gradually  increased  until  she  walks  regularly  from  one  to  two  miles 
a  day.  During  early  pregnancy  it  is  well  to  lessen  the  exercise  each  month 
on  the  days  which  would  have  been  her  menstrual  period. 

As  to  the  variety  of  exercise,  walking  is  the  best.  It  is  well  to  advise 
against  lawn  tennis  and  horseback  riding.  It  is  well  known  that  some 
women  can  indulge  in  almost  any  form  of  exercise  without  interrupting 
pregnancy  and  recently  one  of  my  patients  who  was  fond  of  exercise  and 
of  horses,  not  knowing  she  was  pregnant  had  been  enjoying  the  sport  of 
"breaking"  some  bucking  horses  up  to  the  time  when  she  came  to  me  to 
find  out  why  she  did  not  menstruate.  She  was  then  three  months  pregnant 
and  went  to  term  with  a  perfectly  normal  pregnancy  and  puerperium. 
However,  it  seems  to  require  in  others  but  a  slight  jolt  or  mental  start 
to  interrupt  the  pregnancy,  and  for  this  reason  it  is  well  to  advise  against 
horseback  riding  in  this  condition. 

At  the  present  day  the  question  is  constantly  asked  if  it  is  safe  for  the 
pregnant  woman  to  motor.  In  the  experience  of  the  author  this  depends 
entirely  upon  the  condition  of  the  roads  and  the  carefulness  of  the 
chauffeur.  If  the  roads  are  smooth  and  the  car  is  run  slowly,  motoring 
does  no  harm  and  furnishes  diversion  and  fresh  air,  both  of  which  are 
very  desirable. 

The  exact  amount  of  exercise  must  vary  with  the  endurance  of  each 
patient  rather  than  be  fixed  by  ^ny  rule.  The  object  sought  is  exercise 
without  overfatigue.  When  the  patient  is  unable  to  take  a  sufficient 
amount  of  exercise,  general  massage,  avoiding  the  abdomen,  is  of 
value. 

Travelinf. — ^The  physician  is  often  asked  as  to  the  advisability  of  a 
trip  abroad  or  a  long  journey  during  pregnancy.  It  is  wise  as  a  rule  to 
advise  against  this  for  several  reasons:  The  frequency  with  which  inter- 
ruption of  pregnancy  is  caused  by  the  jolting  of  railroad  trains  on  the  one 
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hand  and  the  straining  of  seasickness  on  the  other  is  too  great  to  be 
neglected.  Furthermore,  the  absence  from  skilled  supervision  of  the 
patient's  urine  and  avenues  of  elimination  coupled  frequently  with 
inadequate  facilities  for  dealing  with  com*plications  of  all  kinds  when 
far  from  home  makes  home  or  its  neighborhood  the  best  place  for  a 
woman  during  her  pregnancy. 

Bafhing. — ^The  proper  care  of  the  skin  during  pregnancy  is  of  marked 
importance  and  the  continuance  of  the  daily  bath  is  not  only  allowable 
but  desirable.  The  temperature  of  the  bath  may  be  that  to  which  the 
patient  is  accustomed,  but  sudden  shocks  of  very  cold  water  and  bathing 
in  very  hot  water  are  to  be  avoided.  Sea  bathing  in  relatively  still  water 
is  beneficial,  but  bathing  in  heavy  surf  should  not  be  allowed. 

Fresh  Air. — So  long  as  it  is  remembered  that  the  patient  is  breathing 
for  two  it  is  seen  how  important  it  is  that  she  should  have  fresh  air  and 
plenty  of  it.  The  ease  with  which  a  pregnant  patient  faints  in  a  room 
which  is  overcrowded  and  where  the  air  is  bad  shows  nature's  demand 
for  fresh  air  in  abundance.  For  this  reason  overcrowded  and  over- 
heated rooms  with  poor  ventilation  should  be  regarded  as  unfit  for  a 
woman  in  this  condition. 

Marital  Belations. — ^The  question  of  marital  relations  during  pregnancy 
is  an  important  one.  It  is  well  established  that  the  frequent  sexual 
intercourse  of  newly  married  life  is  a  frequent  cause  of  miscarriage. 

On  the  other  hand  it  is  too  well  known  that  the  long  abstinence  of  some 
husbands  during  the  pregnancy  of  their  wives  has  caused  them  to  yield 
to  temptation  away  from  home,  with  dire  results  to  the  future  happiness 
and  perhaps  health  of  themselves  and  their  wives.  If  there  is  no  history 
of  previous  miscarriages,  pregnant  patients  may  safely  be  told  that  they 
may  indulge  in  sexual  intercourse  one  or  twice  a  week  up  to  the  eight 
month,  except  during  the  week  each  month  which  corresponds  to  their 
menstrual  period.  During  these  times,  and  esj)ecially  during  the  last 
month  of  pregnancy,  intercourse  should  be  interdicted.  The  danger 
of  puerperal  infection  from  intercourse  during  the  last  month  of  preg- 
nancy makes  such  interdiction  extremely  important.  As  will  be  discussed 
under  the  prophylactic  treatment  of  miscarriages,  if  the  patient  gives 
a  history  of  repeated  miscarriages  all  intercourse  during  pregnancy  must 
be  avoided. 

As  to  the  sexual  desire  of  women  during  pregnancy,  while,  as  a  rule, 
it  is  normal  or  decreased,  in  a  few,  apparently  from  the  greater  pelvic 
congestion,  it  is  increased. 

Begtilation  of  fhe  Bowels. — Great  as  is  the  tendency  to  constipation 
in  modem  women,  this  tendency  becomes  increased  in  pregnancy  from 
the  pressure  of  the  enlarging  uterus  interfering  with  intestinal  peristalsis. 
It  is  very  desirable  (1)  that  the  patient  should  have  a  regular  movement 
each  day,  (2)  that  this  movement  should  be  brought  about  with  as  few 
drugs  as  possible.  In  some  women  the  drinking  freely  of  water  as  already 
advised,  and  eating  of  fruits  and  green  vegetables  will  accomplish  the 
desired  result,  especially  if  at  the  same  time  the  bread  eaten  is  very 
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coarse.  In  other  women  further  help  is  needed.  For  this  two  methods 
are  at  our  command.  (1)  Enemata  or  suppositories,  (2)  mild  laxatives. 
It  is  well  not  to  use  continuously  either  the  same  method  or  the  same 
article  in  the  method.  An  enema  of  soapsuds  may  be  used  at  times 
alternating  with  a  glycerin  or  gluten  suppository.  Ctf  laxatives,  the  two 
which  have  given  me  the  greatest  satisfaction  are  (1)  the  fluidextract 
of  cascara  in  tablet  form  (aa  ITl v)  of  which  from  one  to  three  may  be  taken 
at  bedtime,  and  (2)  a  tablet  composed  of  aloin,  belladonna,  strychnin 
and  cascarin  to  be  taken  at  bedtime.  It  is  often  of  value  to  administer 
a  small  dose  of  calomel  at  intervals  during  pregnancy.  The  use  of  mineral 
waters  as  laxatives  during  pregnancy,  while  perhaps  beneficial  for  a  time, 
rather  tend  to  constipation  later. 

Mental  Condition. — During  pregnancy  the  mental  condition  of  the 
woman  is  usually  that  of  high  tension  and  unstable  equilibrium.  There 
are  numerous  causes  for  this:  she  may  have  found  herself  pregnant 
unexpectedly,  perhaps  unwillingly;  her  plans  for  the  year  or  two  to  come 
may  have  to  be  entirely  rearranged;  she  may  feel  like  secluding  herself 
from  her  friends  and  abstaining  from  occupations  she  enjoys;  she  may 
feel  wretchedly  from  the  nausea  which,  although  made  light  of  by  her 
friends^  is  disagreeable  enough  for  her;  she  may  dread  the  ordeal  of  her 
labor,  and  last,  but  by  no  means  least,  she  may  be  suffering  from  a  toxemia, 
the  result  of  insufficient  oxidation  and  elimination  which  shows  itself 
chiefly  in  the  uervous  system. 

The  mental  condition  of  some  patients  is  well  illustrated  by  the  experi- 
ence of  one  of  my  old  teachers  who  said  that  he  had  a  patient  ''whose 
disposition  when  not  pregnant  seemed  to  him  angelic,  but  who  acted 
when  pregnant  as  though  possessed  of  the  devil."  Certain  it  is  that  there 
is  often  a  tendency  to  nervous  irritation,  and  the  surroundings  of  the 
patient  should  be  made  as  cheerful  and  pleasing  as  possible,  free  from  all 
unnecessary  causes  of  fret  and  worry.  It  is  well  to  explain  this  condition 
to  the  husband  and  to  tell  him  that  his  share  will  consist  in  making 
allowances  for  any  little  irritability  on  the  part  of  his  wife  and  in  doing 
all  he  can  to  add  to  her  comfort,  her  diversion,  and  her  cheer. 

Breasts. — While  speaking  of  the  clothing  of  the  pregnant  patient, 
attention  was  called  to  the  fact  that  when  the  breasts  were  large  and  heavy 
much  comfort  could  be  given  by  proper  support.  In  addition  to  this  much 
discomfort  can  be  avoided  by  proper  care  of  the  nipples  during  pregnancy, 
especially  during  the  latter  half.  Aside  from  the  cleansing  by  the  daily 
bath,  the  nipples  should  be  kept  free  from  the  crusts  which  tend  to  form 
upon  them  as  soon  as  secretion  begins  to  exude.  Many  lotions  have  been 
used  for  this  purpose.  The  one  which  the  author  usually  employs  is 
composed  of  borax,  3  ss,  and  50  per  cent,  alcohol,  S  viij,  with  the  direction 
to  bathe  the  nipples  with  it  night  and  morning.  If  the  nipples  are 
retracted  the  patient  is  told  during  the  last  third  of  pregnancy  to  draw 
them  out  gently  with  the  fingers  each  time  she  uses  the  lotion. 

Care  of  the  Vulva  and  Vagina. — Although  more  or  less  leucorrheal 
discharge  is  quite  common  in  pregnancy,  especially  in  multigravidse,  it  is, 
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as  a  rule,  unwise  to  use  vaginal  douches  unless  there  exists  some  special 
indication  in  the  shape  of  disease.  It  has  been  shown  by  Kronig,  Menge, 
Williams  and  others  that  the  vagina  of  the  normal  pregnant  woman 
does  not  contain  pathogenic  organisms  and,  save  for  the  possibility  of 
gonorrheal  infection,  may  be  regarded  as  normally  free  from  the  source 
of  puerperal  infection. 

Kronig  also  showed  that  the  vagina  possessed  certain  bactericidal 
powers  which  were  weakened  by  antiseptic  douches.  Unless,  therefore, 
the  woman  is  suffering  from  a  gonorrhe^  infection  which  indicates  treat- 
ment, both  for  her  sake  and  that  of  her  baby,  vaginal  douches  had,  as  a 
rule,  better  be  omitted.  If  the  leucorrhea  produces  irritation  of  the  vulva, 
bathing  the  vulva  with  borax  and  water  (3  j~Oj)  will  usually  give  relief. 
In  addition  to  this,  bathing  with  milk  of  magnesia  often  gives  marked 
comfort. 

It  is  especially  important  that  all  douching  should  be  discontinued 
during  the  last  month  of  pregnancy  so  that  the  woman  may  enter  upon 
her  labor  with  vagina  untouched  by  douche,  and,  as  already  indicated, 
by  coitus  for  at  least  a  month. 

Urine. — ^There  is  no  secretion  which  furnishes  so  good  a  criterion  of 
the  condition  of  the  pregnant  woman  as  the  urine,  although  it  is  freely 
admitted  that  instances  not  infrequenctly  occur  in  which  the  woman  is 
in  grave  danger  without  the  ordinary  clinical  examination  of  the  urine 
detecting  it,  still  it  is  the  best  single  criterion  which  we  possess  and  if 
it  is  examined  carefully  and  frequently  it  is  rare  that  danger  signals 
escape.  The  knowledge  of  the  importance  of  frequent  urinary  examina- 
tions has  now  become  so  widespread  among  the  laity  that  the  physician 
attending  a  case  of  obstetrics  without  these  precautions  is  justly  held 
culpable.  The  urine  should  be  examined  every  two  weeks  from  early 
pregnancy  even  if  absolutely  normal,  and  in  order  to  prevent  neglect  on 
the  part  of  the  patient  it  is  wise  to  give  the  date  on  which  the  specimen 
is  to  be  sent.  It  is  my  custom  to  tell  patients  to  send  four  ounces  of  the 
morning  urine,  to  insure  its  freshness  when  it  reaches  the  office.  This 
ordinary  examination  of  the  urine  should  include  not  only  the  tests  for 
albumin  and  sugar,  the  reaction  and  specific  gravity,  but  also  the  micro- 
scopic examination  for  casts  and  other  abnormal  contents.  In  addition 
to  these  it  is  also  desirable  to  ascertain  the  condition  of  proteid  metab- 
olism by  testing  for  acetone  and  diacetic  acid. 

The  above  remarks  apply  where  the  urine  and  course  of  pregnancy 
seem  normal.  If  albumin  or  other  abnormalities  are  found  the  urine 
should  be  examined  much  more  frequently,  even  i)erhaps  every  day  for 
a  time,  and  during  the  last  month  of  pregnancy  it  is  wise  to  have  a  speci- 
men sent  every  week  even  if  everything  is  normal. 

A  convenient  blank  for  urine  analysis  is  the  following: 
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URINE  ANALYSIS. 

Name 

Report  No 

Date 

Volume  in  twenty-four  hours Oz c.c. 

Color 

Sediment  Reaction 

Specific  gravity _ 

Urea Grains  per  ounce  grains,  twenty-four  hours 

Albumin Amount  grains,  t wen ty-fouf  hours 

Sugar Amount  (polariscopc) grains,  twenty-four  hours 

Acetone 

Diaoetic  acid    _ 

Indican   

Bile    _ 

Blood  pigments 

MICROSCOPIC  EXAMINATION. 

Casta Leukocytes  ...    

Mucus Kpithelia. 

Amorphous  deposits   Bacteria -      .    .    

Crystals _ Other  elements  _ 

Rod  blood  cells _ 

Blood-pressore. — ^The  importance  of  carefully  taking  the  blood- 
pressure  of  a  patient  at  short  intervals  during  her  pregnancy  has  now 
become  well  established.  It  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  criteria  of  the 
condition  of  her  elimination  and  the  presence  or  absence  of  a  toxemia. 
This  will  be  considered  later  when  studying  toxemia,  but  attention 
should  now  be  directed  to  its  importance  as  a  guide  to  the  condition 
of  the  woman  during  her  pregnancy  and  the  need  of  noting  any  departure 
from  the  normal  which  usually  varies  between  100  and  130. 

With  the  nmnerous  portable  sphygmomanometers  now  on  the  market 
it  is  an  easy  task  to  follow  the  blood-pressure. 

ObsexTation  of  the  Patient. — ^The  patient  should  be  seen  frequently, 
for  it  is  only  by  frequent  observation  of  the  patient  together  with  frequent 
examinations  of  the  urine  that  it  is  possible  to  sinrround  the  pregnant 
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woman  with  the  safeguards  to  which  she  is  entitled.  Much  can  be  told 
by  the  appearance  of  the  patient;  her  color  and  facial  expression;  the 
presence  or  absence  of  edema;  the  tension  of  her  pulse  and  by  certain 
symptoms  which  can  be  elicited  by  questions  but  which  would  not  have 
been  reported  otherwise.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  have  p9,tients  send  speci- 
mens every  two  weeks  and  to  come  with  the  specimen  at  least  every 
other  time  even  if  feeling  well.  This  enables  the  physician  to  see  them 
at  least  every  four  weeks.  In  addition  it  is  wise  to  give  them  a  printed 
card  like  the  following,  calling  their  attention  to  certain  symptoms 
which  should  be  reported  if  present: 

Directions  during  Pregnancy. 

Be  careful  to  send  or  bring  a  specimen  of  the  urine  in  a  clean  bottle  holding 
from  4  to  6  ounces  every  two  weeks.  Have  your  name  and  address  upon  the  bottle. 
Even  if  feeling  perfectly  well,  come  to  the  office  with  at  least  every  other  specimen. 

Drink,  if  possible,  six  glasses  of  water  each  day  between  meals,  i.  e.,  one  the 
first  thing  in  the  morning;  two  during  the  forenoon;  two  during  the  afternoon 
and  one  just  before  retiring. 

Be  careful  to  have  the  bowels  move  regularly  each  day  and  report  any  inability 
in  this  direction. 

For  exercise,  walking  is  the  best.  Walk  from  one  to  two  imles  each  day.  Avoid 
lawn-tennis,  horseback  riding,  and  fast  or  rough  motoring. 

Bathe  the  nipples  night  and  morning  with  the  solution  prescribed. 

Wear  loose  clothing,  capable  of  being  adjusted  to  the  increasing  size  of  the 
abdomen.  There  is  no  objection  to  loose-fitting  corsets.  Do  not  wear  circular 
garters. 

Report  any  unusual  headache;  any  excessive  vomiting  (especially  after  the 
middle  of  pregnancy);  any  marked  swelling  of  limbs  or  face;  any  disturbance 
of  vision;  any  bleeding  or  escape  of  water;  any  pain  with  regular  recurrences. 

The  Teeth. — It  is  a  common  experience  that  the  teeth  decay  more 
rapidly  during  pregnancy  than  at  other  times.  It  is  therefore  of  impor- 
tance that  they  should  receive  especial  care  at  this  time.  Not  only  are 
the  various  antiseptic  mouth  washes  of  value,  but  often  an  alkali,  such  as 
the  milk  of  magnesia,  will  prove  beneficial.  The  obstetrician  is  often 
asked  if  it  is  safe  to  have  dentistry  done  during  pregnancy.  My  experi- 
ence leads  me  to  tell  patients  that  minor  work  like  the  filling  of  small 
cavities  may  safely  be  done,  but  that  extraction  of  teeth  and  other  major 
work  had  better  be  postponed,  if  possible. 

Patient's  History  and  Examination.— The  obstetrician  who  assumes 
the  responsibility  of  the  care  of  a  woman  during  her  pregnancy  and  puer- 
perium  should  acquaint  himself  with  all  facts  in  her  previous  history 
which  have  a  bearing  upon  the  present  pregnancy  and  confinement. 
At  the  Sloane  Hospital  the  history  blank  (pages  158  to  103)  has  been 
found  of  value  and,  although  it  is  more  complete  than  will  probably  be 
used  by  the  busy  practising  obstetrician,  from  it  can  easily  be  abstracted 
a  brief  working  history  plan. 

Duration  of  Pregnancy. — A  great  deal  of  annoyance  and  embarrass- 
ment alike  to  obstetrician  and  patient  would  be  saved  if  the  exact  dura- 
tion of  pregnancy  in  a  given  case  could  be  determined,  but  this  is  impos- 
sible for  the  reason  that  the  exact  date  of  fertilization  is  unknown.    Two 
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women  may  have  fruitful  intercourse  on  the  same  day  and  yet  the  dates 
of  their  labors  be  widely  separated.  Usually  labor  begins  about  two 
himdred  and  eighty  days  from  the  beginning  of  the  last  menstruation, 
i,  e.,  about  two  hundred  and  seventy-three  days  from  intercourse,  sup- 
posing this  to  occur  right  after  menstruation,  but  many  variations  occur. 
Ahlfeld,^  analyzing  425  cases  in  which  the  date  of  coitus  was  thought 
to  be  known,  found  the  duration  of  pregnancy  in  different  cases  to  vary 
from  two  himdred  and  thirty-one  days  to  three  hundred  and  twenty- 
nine  days.  The  cause  of  this  variation  is  largely  dependent  upon  two 
facts: 

1.  The  length  of  time  between  intercourse  and  impregnation  varies  in 
different  people  and  at  different  times.  The  possibility  of  this  is  readily 
seen  when  we  consider  that  spermatozoa  have  been  found  alive  in  the 
uterus  and  Fallopian  tubes  three  weeks  or  more  after  intercourse,  as 
reported  by  Diihrssen,'  and  as  shown  by  Issmer  unimpregnated  ova  may 
remain  alive  for  sixteen  days.' 

2.  Some  women  habitually  carry  in  utero  their  product  of  conception 
longer  than  others.  This  is  shown  by  the  length,  size  and  weight  of  the 
child  when  bom  being  larger  than  normal.  This  increased  size  often 
adds  greatly  to  the  diflBculty  of  the  labor  and  will  be  referred  to  again 
as  an  indication  for  the  induction  of  premature  labor  if  the  pregnancy  is 
prolonged  more  than  two  weeks  beyond  term.  This  variation  in  the  dura- 
tion of  pregnancy  is  not  confined  to  the  human  race.  In  the  cow  whose 
period  of  pregnancy  corresponds  closely  to  that  of  woman,  the  duration 
of  pregnancy  is  usually  considered  to  be  two  hundred  and  eighty  days, 
but  variations  were  noted  by  Tessier  ranging  between  two  hundred  and 
forty-one  and  three  hundred  and  eight  days.  In  the  mare  the  average 
duration  of  pregnancy  is  considered  three  hundred  and  sixty-six  days, 
but  in  a  large  series  of  cases  studied  by  Pranck-Albrecht-Goring,*  varia- 
tions occurred  between  three  hundred  and  seven  and  four  hundred  and 
twelve  days. 

Date  of  Expected  Confinement. — ^The  method  followed  by  the  author, 
both  in  his  service  at  the  Sloane  Hospital  and  in  his  private  practice,  in 
computing  the  date  of  confinement  is  that  which  bears  the  name  of 
Naegele  who  considers  that  gestation  continues  two  hundred  and  eighty 
days  from  the  first  day  of  the  last  menstrual  period.  This  is  easily  cal- 
culated approximately  by  adding  seven  days  to  the  date  of  beginning 
of  the  last  menstrual  period  and  counting  back  three  months.  Thus, 
if  the  last  menstrual  period  began  on  September  10,  adding  seven  days 
w^ould  make  September  17,  and  counting  back  three  months  would 
give  June  17  as  the  date  of  the  expected  confinement.  This  method 
supposes  the  period  of  gestation  to  continue  nine  calendar  months  from 
the  date  of  intercourse;  that  menstruation  is  over  and  intercourse  indulged 
in,  as  a  rule,  in  seven  days  from  the  beginning  of  the  period. 

^  Boobachtunsen  Qber  die  dauer  der  Schwangerschaft. 
'  Zeitsehr.  f.  Qeburts  u.  Frauenkrankh.,  vol.  xvii,  p.  305. 

*  Uebor  die  Zeitdauer  der  menschlichen  Schwangerschaft. 

*  Vie  Trachtigkeitsdauer.  Thierartxliche  Geburtshaife,  IV  auil.,  1901,  pp.  153-159. 
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This  method  of  calculation  will  sometimes  fix  the  exact  day  on  which 
labor  begins  and  usually  will  come  within  a  few  days  of  the  date.  Some- 
times, however,  with  this  rule,  as  with  every  other,  there  will  be  an  error 
of  two  or  even  three  weeks  resulting  either  from  the  fact  that  impreg- 
nation did  not  occur  until  just  before  the  next  period  (which  did  not 
appear),  or  that  gestation  continued  over  time.  It  must  also  be  remem- 
bered that  in  exceptional  cases  impregnation  may  occur  any  time  during 
the  intermenstrual  period.  If  impregnation  followed  a  single  intercourse 
the  date  of  which  is  known,  the  usual  method  of  calculation  is  to  count 
back  three  months  from  the  date  of  intercourse. 

If  impregnation,  instead  of  occurring  just  after  the  last  regular  period, 
occurred  just  before  the  next  period,  this  period  is  usually  not  entirely 
absent  but  is  markedly  diminished.  Unless  attention  is  called  to  the  fact 
that  this  menstruation  was  much  less  than  normal  the  calculation  might 
be  based  on  the  date  of  the  first  day  of  this  flow  and  the  date  of  the 
expected  labor  be  placed  much  later  than  would  really  occur.  This  is 
one  of  the  instances  where  a  menstrual  flow  occurs  after  pregnancy  has 
started. 

There  are  several  other  methods  for  computing  the  date  of  the  expected 
confinement,  one  being  that  of  Mathews  Duncan,  which  takes  the  last 
day  of  the  last  menstruation  and  adds  nine  months,  which  is  regarded 
as  two  hundred  and  seventy-five  days;  to  this  add  three  days  or,  if  February 
comes  in  these  nine  months  add  five  days,  making  two  hundred  and 
seventy-eight  days.  This  date  will  be  the  middle  of  the  fortnight  in  which 
labor  occurs.  According  to  the  Duncan  rule,  if  the  patient's  last  menstrua- 
tion began  September  10,  it  would  probably  end  September  15.  Adding 
nine  months  to  this  would  make  June  15;  now  as  February  was  included 
in  these  nine  months  add  five  days,  which  would  make  June  20  as  the 
date  for  the  confinement  instead  of  June  17,  calculated  by  the  Naegele 
rule.  The  date  of  the  first  day  of  the  last  menstruation  is  much  more 
apt  to  be  fixed  in  the  patient's  mind  or  on  her  calendar  than  is  the  last 
day  of  that  period,  and  in  the  experience  of  the  author  the  Naegele  rule 
forms  a  better  working  method  than  does  that  of  Duncan. 

Sometimes  pregnancy  occurs  during  a  considerable  period  of  amenor- 
rhea, caused  by  lactation,  anemia,  or  other  conditions,  and  the  patient 
is  perhaps  surprised  by  the  enlargement  of  the  abdomen  or  by  fetal 
movements.  If  the  patient  is  nursing  her  child,  the  first  intimation  of 
pregnancy  may  be  that  her  milk  suddenly  decreases  in  quantity  or  diges- 
tibility for  the  infant. 

The  difficulties  in  the  way  of  estimating  the  date  of  confinement 
under  these  circiunstances  are  verA'  evident,  and  the  obstetrician  usually 
has  to  Te\y  upon  the  height  to  which  the  fundus  of  the  uterus  has  riser 
in  the  abdomen. 

At  the  fourth  month  the  fundus  is  itsually  felt  distinctly*  above  the 
symphysis  pubis;  at  the  fifth  month  midway  between  the  symphysis 
and  the  umbilicus;  at  the  sixth  month  at  the  level  of  the  lunbilicus;  at 
the  seventh  month  about  four  fingers'  breadth  above  the  lunbilicus; 
at  the  eighth  month  two-thirds  of  the  distance  between  the  umbilicus 
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and  the  ensiform  cartilage.  At  the  early  part  of  the  ninth  month  the 
fundus  reaches  nearly  to  the  lev^el  of  the  ensiform  cartilage.  During 
the  last  two  weeks  of  pregnancy  as  the  presenting  part  enters  the  pelvic 
brim  the  fundus  descends  until  it  reaches  about  the  level  it  occupied  at 
the  eighth  month.  There  are  naturally  many  sources  of  possible  error 
in  calculating  the  duration  of  pregnancy  in  this  manner.  The  umbilicus 
is  not  always  at  the  same  height;  the  uterine  body  may  be  abnormally 
large  from  the  presence  of  twins  or  h^'dramnios;  extreme  laxity  of  the 
abdominal  wall  may  allow  changes  in  the  position  of  the  uterus  and  non- 
engagement  of  the  presenting  part,  and  excessive  fat  in  the  abdominal 
wall  may  interfere  with  accurate  palpation  of  the  fundus. 

Careful  observation  of  the  height  of  the  fundus  taken  in  connection 
wnth  careful  palpation  of  the  fetus,  both  externally  and  bimanually, 
will  usually  enable  the  approximate  duration  of  pregnancy  to  be  arrived 
at.  On  account  of  the  variations  in  the  height  of  the  umbilicus  above 
the  symphysis,  as  shown  by  Spiegelberg,*  it  has  been  thought  best  by  some 
to  estimate  the  duration  of  pregnancy  by  measuring  the  height  of  the 
fundus  above  the  symphysis  with  a  tape-measure  rather  than  comparing 
it  with  the  umbilicus.  The  results  obtained  by  Spiegelberg  in  the  use 
of  this  method  are  as  follows: 

22d  to  28th  week 24 . 0  to  24 . 5  centimeters 

28th  week 26.7 

30th     "  28.4 

32d       "  29.5  to  30.0 

34th     "  31.0 

36th     "  32.0 

38th     "  33.1 

40th     "  33.7 

According  to  McDonald*  the  duration  of  pregnancy  in  lunar  months 
equals  height  of  the  uterus  in  cm.  (above  the  symphysis)  divided  by  three 
and  one-half.  These  measurements,  however,  var>'  so  greatly  in  different 
people  that  for  practical  purposes  the  comparison  of  the  fundal  height 
with  the  umbilicus  is  more  useful.  The  time  of  feeling  life  or  quickening 
has  frequently  been  used  as  a  basis  of  calculation  in  estimating  the  date 
of  confinement,  it  being  the  rule  that  fetal  movements  are  usually  felt 
at  about  four  and  a  half  months.  This  rule,  however,  is  subject  to 
manv  exceptions,  since  in  some  women  who  have  previously  borne 
children  and  have  experienced  the  sensation  of  "life"  this  is  felt  much 
earlier,  while  in  others  it  is  not  felt  until  considerably  later.  In  some, 
moreover^  the  movement  of  gas  in  the  intestines  and  other  sensations  or 
imaginations  are  mistaken  for  "  life."  Taken  in  connection  with  the  height 
of  the  fundus  and  the  history  of  the  case  the  time  of  feeling  life  may  be 
of  considerable  value  in  estimating  the  date  of  confinement.  By  itself 
it  has  little  value. 

Obstetrician's  Annamentariuxn. — With  the  growth  of  modern  ob- 
stetrics there  has  grown  the  obstetric  bag,  both  in  size  and  contents. 

*  Lchrbuch  der  GeburUhQlfe,  III  aufl..  1891,  pp.  126-127. 

*  Mensuration  of  the  Child  in  the  Uterus  with  New  Methods,  Jour.  Am.  Med.  Assn., 
December  15,  1906.  xlvii.  1979  to  1983. 
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The  long,  narrow  black  hag  so  popular  with  obstetricians  twenty  jears 
ago  has  been  relegated  to  the  past  as  entirely  unfit  for  the  uses  of  the 
present  day. 

There  arc  many  styles  of  obstetric  bags  on  the  market,  but  in  the  opinion 
of  the  author  the  best  obstetric  bag  is  an  ordinary  dress-suit  case  contain- 
ing two  copper  trays:  a  long  one  measuring  on  the  inside  18  inches  in 
length,  fi  inches  in  width,  and  4  inches  in  height;  and  a  short  one  10  inches 
in  length,  5|  inches  in  width,  and  3J  inches  in  height,  each  with  covers 
and  the  short  tray  just  wide  enough  and  high  enough  to  fit,  with  cover 
on,  into  the  long  tray  and  allow  its  cover  to  fit. 


The  author's  bag  and  contents  are  shown  in  Figs.  113  and  114.  The 
object  of  two  trays  is  to  have  one  long  enough  to  hoil  a  pair  of  forceps  id 
and  a  smaller  one  for  boiling  small  instruments  like  a  perineorrhaphy 
set,  the  smaller  tray  being  much  more  convenient  for  ordinary  use  in 
cases  which  do  not  require  the  forceps.  In  time  of  need  the  long  tray 
can  be  used  for  hand  solution. 

In  these  two  trays  can  be  carried  many  of  the  articles  so  necessan* 
to  the  obstetrician,  and  outside  the  trays  can  be  (;arrie<i  the  forceps  and 
miscellaneous  articles.  It  is  well  to  have  a  .special  place  in  the  bag  for 
each  article  so  that  an  inspection  will  show  at  a  glance  whether  the  bag 
is  properly  packed  or  not,  and  also  that  in  case  of  haste,  the  article 
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Fiu.  IM. — Autbor'a  bas  packed. 
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Fio.  IIS. — Perineorrhaphy  set  uid  >hort  inatnunenU  oftea  needed. 
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needled  can  be  found  at  once.  A  reference  to  Figs,  1 14  and  1 15  will  show 
the  articles  carried  by  the  author  and  their  i>roper  place  in  tlie  bag.  In 
the  smaller  traj'  arc  carried: 

1.  Box  containing  rubber  elastic  dilators  (N'oorbces'  bags). 

2.  Box  containing  syringe  for  distending  elastic  dilators. 

3.  Perineorrhaphy'  and  short  instruments  (see  Fig.  115). 

4.  Rubber  gloves. 

In  the  large  tray  are  carried. 

1.  Bottles  of  solutions:  (a)  Ergot;  (b)  chloroform;  (c)  ether;  (rf) 
argjTol,  20  per  cent,  solution,  for  baby's  ejes;  (e)  tr,  green  soap; 
{/)  lysol. 

2.  Catgut  in  tubes. 

3.  Bottle  of  bichloride  tablets. 

4.  Small  scales. 

Outside  the  trays  are  carried:  (a)  stethoscope;  (6)  pair  of  Tucker- 
McLane  forceps:  (c)  pair  of  axis-traction  forceps;  (d)  chloroform  mask; 
(e)  rubber  apron:  (/)  sterilized  gown;  {g)  sterilized  bougie  In  tube;  (A) 
sterilized  stilet  in  tube;  (i)  sterilized  scrubbing  brush;  (j)  sterilized 
douche  bag;  (i)  sterilized  douche  nozzle;  (/)  tube  of  sterilized  iodoform 
gauze;  (m)  tube  of  sterilized  plain  gauze;  (n)  sterilized  soft-rubber  catheter 
(o)  sterilized  glass  catheter;  (p)  leg  holder. 

The  dress-suit  case  has  many  advantages  for  an  obstetric  bag  over  the 
ordinary  hand  satchel.  The  contents  are  heavy  and  this  amount  of  weight 
can  be  carried  much  more  easily  in  something  thin  like  a  dress-suit  case 
which  hangs  by  one's  side,  than  in  a  broader,  bulging  satchel.  Further- 
more, the  square  comers  of  a  suitcase  allow  many  articles  to  be  packed 
with  an  economy  of  space. 

Obstetlic  Outfit  for  Patient.— The  advantages  of  having  everything 

to  be  used  about  the  patient  in  labor  thoroughly  sterilized  and  prepared 

beforehand  are  so  great  that  it  has  become  the  custom,  where  the  patient 

can  afford  it,  to  have  her  order  one  of  the  obstetric  outfits,  of  which  there 

are  many  on  the  market,  making  sure  that  the  articles  are  thoroughly 

sterilized.    One  of  the  best  contains  the  following  articles:  Two  sterilized 

bed  pads  {30  inches  square);  2  dozen  sterilized  vulva  pads;  2  sterilized 

mull  binders  (18  inches  wide);  6  sterilized  towels:  10  yards  sterilized 

ind  sterilized  absorbent  cotton  (Jf-pound  packages);  rubber 

I  by  li  yards,  sterilized;  rubber  sheet,  IJ  yards  by  2  yards, 

quart  sterilized  douche  bag  with  glass  nozzle;  douche  pan, 

srilized  nail  brush;  2  agate  basins,  sterilized;  safety  pins; 

lized  petrolatum;  boric  acid,  powdered;  100  grams  chloro- 

b's);   fluidextract  ergot;   tincture  green  soap;   lysol;   tube 

e;  sterihzed  soft-rubber  catheter;  sterilized  glass  catheter; 

wers,  sterilized;  talcum  powder;  bath  thermometer. 

c]e    is   wrapped    in    a    separate    package    and    separately 

should  be  in  the  patient's  home  a  month  before  the  expected 

and  should  only  be  opened  by  the  doctor  or  nurse. 

>rt  of  the  ol>stetrician  in  having  at  his  command  an  outfit 
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upon  which  he  can  rely,  both  as  to  contents  and  sterility,  can  only  be 
appreciated  by  those  who  have  worked  both  with  and  without  it. 

The  expense,  although  quite  an  item,  is  more  than  counter-balanced 
by  the  additional  safeguardhig  of  the  patient. 

Antepartum  ESxamination. — If  one  has  an  office  nurse,  which  is  almost 
a  necessity  if  he  is  to  do  much  work  in  obstetrics  or  gynecology,  the  most 
satisfactory  place  for  the  preliminary  pelvic  examination  is  the  office. 

For  the  easy  performance  of  this  work,  however,  a  certain  arrangement 
of  offices  is  desirable.  Whatever  the  plan  of  the  reception-room  may  be 
the  arrangement  of  consulting-room,  and  examining-room  should  be  such 
that  the  patient  can  go  from  consulting-room  to  examining-room  and  from 
there  to  the  dressing-room  and  toilet  without  returning  to  the  consulting- 
room. 

From  the  examining-room  the  patient  should  also  be  able  to  pass  out 
of  the  house  without  returning  to  the  consulting-room.  The  plan  of  offices 
which  in  my  experience  has  proved  most  convenient  is  shown  in  Fig.  116, 
the  patient  being  enabled  to  go  from  examining-room  to  dressing-room 
and  toilet  as  needed  and  through  dressing-room  to  house  exit  without 
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Fi(i.   116. — Plan  of  f)ffirc8. 

reentering  consulting-room,  thus  enabling  the  obstetrician  to  see  patient 
No.  2  while  No.  1  is  dressing.  It  is  understood,  of  course,  that  a  young 
man  just  starting  in  practice  may  find  it  impossible  to  have  either  office 
nurse  or  more  than  one  office,  yet  there  is  always  benefit  in  studying  what 
is  best  suited  for  one*s  work  and  then  striving  to  approach  it  as  nearly 
as  possible. 

After  taking  a  careful  history  of  the  patient,  she  should  be  requested 
to  step  into  the  examining-room  and  the  nurse  asked  to  prepare  her 
for  examination.  The  nurse  takes  her  to  the  dressing-room  where 
she  removes  her  corsets  and  a  specimen  of  the  urine  is  obtained. 
The  patient  is  then  arranged  for  pelvimetry  on  the  examining  table. 
As  a  rule  a  table  will  be  found  more  convenient  for  office  work 
than  any  of  the  numerous  examining  chairs  on  the  market.  The 
table  need  not  be  a  complicated  one;  a  simple  one  is  preferable. 
What  is  needed  is  a  strong  table  w^ith  a  broad  step  to  assist  in  mounting 
and  a  foot-board  containing  a  heel-hole  which  can  be  pulled  out  on  either 
side  of  the  foot  of  the  table.  These  foot-boards  support  the  feet  when 
the  patient  is  in  the  lithotomy  position  and  the  legs  when  she  is  on  her 
side.    The  table  should  be  cushioned  with  a  thin  mattress  covered  with 
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a  clean  sheet  and  provided  with  a  small  pillow.  A  very  good  way  to 
arrange  the  sheet  is  to  have  the  length  of  it  across  the  table  so  that 
enough  is  free  to  cover  the  patient  when  she  is  on  the  table.  Many  of 
the  tables  are  made  of  metal,  although  when  used  for  examination  pur- 
poses only  there  are  certain  advantages  in  wooden  tables  painted  with 
white  enamel.    They  are  lighter,  warmer  in  winter,  and  less  expensive. 

For  pelvimetry  the  patient  is  first  placed  in  the  dorsal  position,  the 
waist  and  imdervest  drawn  up  to  the  lower  border  of  the  ribs  and  the 
skirts  drawn  down  to  the  level  of  the  trochanters.  In  this  way  enough 
of  the  patient's  abdomen  and  back  is  exposed  for  all  ordinary  pelvimetry 
save  that  of  the  outlet  which  will  come  later.  The  ordinary  measurements 
taken  in  external  pelvimetry  are  the  following: 

(a)  Distance  between  anterior  superior  iliac  spines,  called  the  inter- 
spinous  diameter. 

(5)  Distance  between  iliac  crests,  called  intercristal  diameter. 

(c)  Distance  between  left  posterior  superior  iliac  spine  and  right 
anterior  superior  iliac  spine,  called  left  oblique  diameter. 

(d)  Distance  between  right  posterior  superior  iliac  spine  and  left 
anterior  superior  iliac  spine,  called  right  oblique  diameter. 

(e)  Distance  between  sulcus  just  beneath  spine  of  last  lumbar  vertebra 
and  the  upper  anterior  border  of  the  symphysis  pubis,  called  the  external 
conjugate  or  Baudelocque's  diameter. 

(/)  Distance  between  the  tuberosities  of  the  ischium,  called  the  trans- 
verse diameter  of  the  outlet. 

The  distance  between  the  under  surface  of  the  symphysis  and  the  tip 
of  the  sacrum,  called  the  anteroposterior  diameter  of  the  ouUetj  is  sometimes 
taken  but  is  of  little  value,  as  in  contracted  pelves  the  pubic  arch  is  so 
narrow  that  but  little  of  the  space  is  available  for  the  fetal  head. 

There  are  several  good  pelvimeters  on  the  market,  but  the  one  used  by 
the  author,  both  at  the  Sloane  Hospital  and  in  his  private  practice,  is  the 
Breisky,  a  modification  of  Baudelocque's,  which  is  broad  enough  to 
surround  the  patient's  hips  in  taking  the  oblique  and  external  conjugate 
diameters,  yet  rigid  enough  to  give  accurate  measurements.  The  method 
of  taking  the  measurements  is  as  follows:  With  the  patient  in  the  dorsal 
position,  the  tips  of  the  pelvimeter  are  held  between  the  thumb,  index 
and  middle  fingers  of  each  hand.  Facing  the  head  of  the  patient  and 
holding  the  pelvimeter  with  index  upward,  the  tips  are  placed  on  each 
anterior  superior  iliac  spine  (see  1  and  2,  Figs.  117  and  118)  and  the  reading 
taken.  The  tips  of  the  pelvimeter  are  then  slid  along  the  crest  of  the  ilia 
and  the  reading  of  the  greatest  amount  of  separation  taken  as  the  inter- 
cristal diameter  (see  3  and  4>  Figs.  117  and  118). 

The  patient  is  then  turned  into  the  left  lateral  or  Sims's  position,  and 
with  the  obstetrician  facing  the  head  of  the  table,  the  distance  is  measured 
from  the  left  posterosuperior  iliac  spine  to  the  right  anterosuperior 
iliac  spine  (see  5  in  Figs.  119  and  120  and  2  in  Fig.  118).  The  location 
of  eadi  posterosuperior  iliac  spine  is  usually  indicated  by  a  dimple 
which  with  the  dimple  caused  by  the  depression  under  the  spine  of  the 
last  lumbar  vertebra  and  the  one  over  the  lower  part  of  the  sacrum 
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forms  what  is  called  the  rhomboid  of  Michaelis  (see  Fig.  121).  These 
four  points  are  often  not  all  visible  and  one  frequently,  especially  in  fleshy 
women,  has  to  locate  the  depression  beneath  the  last  lumbar  spine  by 


o.%^» 


FiQ.   117. —  Mensuration  of  intcrspinous  and  intcrcristal  dianietcrs. 


Fig.  lis. — Pelvia  showing  points  taken  in  mensuration. 
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Fio.  1 10.— Menau ration  or  the  left  oblique  dinmetcr. 


Fta.  120. — Felvia  sbowine  points  taken  in 
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the  sense  of  touch  alone.  The  dimples  over  the  posterosuperior  iliac 
spines,  however,  are  usually  visible  in  proper  light  and  are  of  value  to  the 
beginner  in  pelvimetry. 


Pia.  121. — Dimplea  forming  the  rhomboid  of  Michaolia. 


.  122.— Mensural  ion  of  right  obUquc  diameter. 
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Fio.  123.— Pelvw  sbowing  pcdnta  taken  in 
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The  patient  is  now  turaed  upoa  her  right  side  and,  with  the  e 
facisg  the  foot  of  the  table,  the  right  oblique  diameter,  from  the  tip  of 


FiQ.  12S. — Pelvia  ahowing  points  taken  in  meoturttioa. 


Fia.  130. — MenauTBtiou  of  the  transvene  diameter  oC  the  outlot. 


the  right  posterosuperior  iliac  spine  to  the  tip  of  the  left  antero- 
superior  iliac  spine  (see  ^  in  Figs.  122  and  123  and  1  in  Fig.  118)  is  taken. 
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Tliis  right  oblique  diameter  of  the  ix^lvis  is  usually  a  trifle  longer  than  the 
left. 

With  the  patient  still  in  the  right  lateral  position  the  external  conju- 
gate diameter  is  measured.  The  posterior  point  taken  is  the  depression 
just  below  the  spine  of  the  last  lumbar  vertebra,  and  with  one  tip  of  the 
pelvimeter  placed  in  this  j>osition  (see  7  in  Figs.  123  and  124),  the  other 
tip  is  carried  between  the  patient's  thighs  and  placed  upon  the  anterior 
upper  border  of  the  symphysis  (see  8  in  Fig.  123). 

For  taking  the  transverse  diameter  of  the  outlet  the  patient  is  placed 
in  the  lithotomy  position  and  the  examiner,  locating  the  tuberosities  of 
the  ischia  with  his  thumbs,  as  illustrated  in  Fig.  126,  measures  the  distance 
with  the  pelvimeter  between  the  points  9  and  10, 

While  marked  variations  occur  in  the  external  measurements  of  different 
pelves  called  normal,  it  is  well  for  the  student  to  have  in  mind  certain 
measurements  which  may  be  regarded  as  normal.  The  following  may  be 
considered  as  such,  and  for  ease  of  memory  fractions  will  be  omitted: 

EXTER*\AL    MEA8URKMENT8    OF    NoRMAL   PkLVIS. 

Inter8pin<)U8  diamot^T  ...  26  cm.  Right  oblique  diameter  ...  22  -f-  cm. 
Iiitercristal  diameter      .      .      .      2S  cm.         External  conjugate  diameter   .  20  cm. 

Left  oblique  diameter   ...     22  cm.         Transverse  diameter  of  the  outlet     11  cm. 

Value  of  External  Pelvimetry. — It  is  well  known  that  pelvimetry,  and 
especially  external  pelvimetry,  cannot  be  depended  upon  alone.  The 
author  has  met  with  a  number  of  cases  giving  marked  dystocia,  perhaps 
even  requiring  Cesarean  section  for  delivery,  in  which  pelvimetry  gave 
him  no  indication  that  the  labor  was  to  be  anything  but  normal.  This 
is  not  difficult  to  understand  when  there  is  considered  the  fact  that 
obstruction  at  the  brim  produced  by  the  lower  lumbar  vertebne  is  often 
not  indicated  in  external  pelvimetry  and  may  be  situated  too  high  to 
be  reached  by  the  examining  fingers  in  the  vagina. 

External  pelvimetry  has  value,  however,  and  often  great  value  in  diag- 
nosis of  abnormal  pelves  and  by  giving  information  which  otherwise 
might  come  as  a  surprise  to  the  obstetrician  during  labor,  finding  him 
unprepared  for  dealing  with  complications  which  should  have  l^een  met 
by  prophylaxis. 

While  the  interspinous  and  intercristal  diameters  by  themselves  are 
often  of  little  value,  their  relative  meavsurements  are  of  great  value  in 
diagnosis.  If  they  are  about  equal,  and  especially  if  the  interspinous 
diameter  exct»eds  the  intercristal,  the  pelvis  is  probably  rachitic. 

The  oblique  diameters  give  valuable  information,  both  as  to  the  general 
size  of  the  pelvis,  i.  e,,  whether  it  is  generally  contracted  or  not,  and  also 
show-  whether  the  pelvis  is  symmetrical  or  not,  i.  e.,  discloses  an  obliquelv 
contracted  pelvis. 

The  external  conjugate  varies  greatly  in  size  in  different  individuals 
and  often  gives  little  information  of  value.  If,  however,  the  external 
conjugate  measures  only  18  cm.  or  less,  it  is  often  a  forerunner  of  dystocia, 
and  should  indicate  a  very  careful  pelvic  examination. 

The  measurement  of  the  transverse  diameter  of  the  outlet  and  the 
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palpation  of  the  shape  of  the  pubic  arch  give  valuable  information  as 
to  the  presence  or  absence  of  a  funnel-shaped  pelvis  or  one  contracted 
at  the  outlet. 

Having  ascertained  the  external  characters  of  the  pelvis,  the  abdomen 
and  its  contents  should  now  be  inspected  and  palpated.  The  occasional 
occurrence  of  dystocia  resulting  from  previous  operations  upon  the 
pelvic  organs  makes  it  wise  always  to  inspect  the  abdomen  for  cicatrices 
and  to  ascertain  if  possible  the  character  of  the  operation  to  which  the 
patient  has  been  subjected.  The  abdomen  should  also  be  palpated  for 
abdominal  tumors  other  than  the  pregnant  uterus.  So  much  knowledge 
can  be  obtained  by  palpation  of  the  pregnant  uterus  through  the  abdom- 
inal wall  during  the  last  third  of  pregnancy  that  the  student  should 
endeavor  to  make  himself  an  expert  in  this  direction.  Furthermore,  the 
recognition  of  the  .fact  that  each  vaginal  examination  in  the  later  weeks 
of  pregnancy  adds  to  the  risk  of  maternal  infection  makes  it  desirable 
to  substitute,  as  far  as  possible,  abdominal  examinations  for  vaginal. 
Aside  from  the  information  regarding  the  condition  of  the  abdominal 
wall,  the  presence  of  tumors  and  the  size  of  the  uterine  body,  the  follow- 
ing facts  can,  in  the  latter  third  of  pregnancy,  usually  be  determined  by 
skilled,  careful  palpation  of  the  uterus  through  the  abdominal  wall. 

The  Presentation  and  Position  of  the  Child. — PresentaiUm  may  be 
defined  as  the  relation  which  the  long  axis  of  the  fetus  bears  to  that 
of  the  mother,  thus  a  longitudinal,  an  oblique,  or  a  transverse  presen- 
tation (see  page  244).  A  presentation  is  usually  named  from  the  **  pre- 
senting part*'  which  is  that  part  of  the  fetus  which  lies  over  the  cervix 
and  is  felt  by  the  examining  fingers.  Thus  a  vertex  presentation,  a 
breech  presentation,  etc. 

Positimi  is  the  relation  of  a  selected  position  of  the  presenting  part 
to  certain  fixed  landmarks  in  the  maternal  pelvis  (see  page  248).  If 
the  examination  is  made  during  the  early  months  of  pregnancy  and 
the  uterus  is  palpable  above  the  pelvic  brim,  this  palpation  should 
l)e  made  to  see  if  the  size  corresponds  with  the  supposed  duration  of 
pregnancy.  During  the  latter  part  of  pregnancy  the  palpation  should 
be  thorough  and  all  available  information  obtained. 

It  is  alwavs  well  to  have  a  definite  order  in  anv  careful  examination 
and  the  one  recommended  by  the  author  is  as  follows: 

Location  of  the  Fetal  Back  and  Small  Parts. — Standing  with  fac%  toward 
the  patient's  feet  (see  Fig.  127),  the  examiner  carefully  palpates  both  sides 
of  the  abdomen  with  the  palmar  surfaces  of  the  fingers,  gently  moving 
them  up  and  down.  On  one  side  is  usually  felt  the  broad,  sm(X)th  back 
of  the  fetus  and  on  the  other  side  the  irregular  ntnlules  of  the  small  parts. 

This  is  sometimes  brought  out  more  distinctly  by  pressing  gently  with 
the  hand  on  the  side  where  the  small  parts  are,  thus  forcing  the  back 
of  the  fetus  up  against  the  abdominal  wall  (see  Figs.  128  and  129).  In 
women  with  thin  abdominal  walls  the  nodules  can  often  be  differentiated 
into  arms  and  legs,  but  with  fat  abdominal  walls  this  is  impossible.  The 
presence  of  the  small  parts  on  one  side  means,  except  in  the  case  of  twins, 
that  the  back  is  on  the  other. 
12 
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Having  determined  upon  which  side  the  bock  of  the  child  lies,  the  next 
atep  is  to  decide  whether  it  lies  antoiorly,  laterally,  or  posteriorly. 


Fio.  127.— Palpation  of  thr  fotal  back  and  mubII  parte. 


Fia.  128. — Fetal  back  occupying  left  side  of  abdoraen  (L.  O.  A.  position).    Right  aide  of 
abdomen  occupied  by  amall  parts  easily  d«preasod  by  hand. 
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This  is  detennined  by  the  amount  of  the  broad,  smooth  surface  which 
can  be  felt.    If  the  back  Hes  anteriorly  the  most  of  this  convex  surfnce 


Fi<i.  130.— Palpation  of  Itie  lower  teUI  pole. 

can  be  felt.  If  it  lies  laterally  the  surface  felt  is  narrower  and  shows  a 
sulcus  between  the  fetal  head  and  shoulder.  Furthermore,  the  nodula- 
tioDS  of  the  upper  and  lower  extremities  are  more  dbtinct.    If  the  fetal 
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hack  lies  posteriorlj',  little  of  this  dorsal  surface  of  the  fetus  can  be  ft'lt, 
but  the  small  parts  lie  anteriorly,  enablint;  one  to  feel  the  \'arious  nodules 
presented  bj'  them. 

PAlpstion  of  the  Presentinc  FeUl  Pole.— Still  facing  the  feet  of  the  patient 
the  examiner  (see  Fig.  I'M))  passes  his  hands,  applied  flat  upon  the  abdo- 
men, down  toward  the  brim  of  the  pelvis.  If  the  head  presents,  the  fingers 
uf  one  hand  at  least  soon  impinge  upon  a  hard,  round  body,  the  cephalic 
extremity.  This  feeling  of  a  hard,  round  l>odj'  separated  from  the 
trunk  by  the  constriction  of  the  neck  determines  the  fact  of  a  cephalic 
presentation. 

If  the  presenting  part  has  descended  into  the  pelvis  Iwfore  labor, 
it  is  an  evidence  that  tlie  lower  part  of  the  fetus  is  cephalic  rather  than 
the  breech,  which  does  not  descend  until  labor  begins. 


Kiii.   li!l. — I'liliMilion  uf  ihe  uppor  total  pole. 

The  feel  of  the  brtt'ch  is  not  as  distinct  as  is  that  of  the  head,  and  the 
jxtsitive  diagnosis  of  a  breech  presentation  by  abdominal  palpation  is 
usually  made  by  finding  the  head  elsewhere.  In  transverse  presentations 
the  lower  fetal  pole  Hes  in  one  iliac  fos?a. 

Having  determined  that  the  presentation  is  cephalic,  the  next  step  Ls 
to  make  out  the  position  of  the  head.  In  vertex  presentations  the  promi- 
nence arresting  the  fingers  is  on  the  same  side  as  the  small  parts  of  the 
fetus,  while  in  face  presentations  the  priimincu(r  is  on  the  samp  side  as 
the  back.  In  \crteK  prescntiitioiis,  as  the  proniincnce  felt  corresponds 
with  the  forehead,  the  ease  with  which  it  can  lie  felt  tells  the  degree 
of  flexion  of  the  head  and  its  descent  into  the  pelvis. 
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This  metluKl  of  examination  is  of  value  not  only  during  the  latter 
months  of  pregnancy  but  also  during  labor,  as  by  it  can  be  determined, 
in  the  intervals  between  uterine  contractions,  not  only  the  presentation 
and  position  of  the  child  but  also  the  amount  of  its  descent  into  the 
pelvis. 

Palpation  of  the  Upper  Fetal  Pole. — For  this  manipulation  the  examiner 
faces  the  patient's  head  and  applies  the  palmar  surface  of  the  fingers  to 
the  fundus  of  the  uterus  (see  Fig.  131).  By  gentle  palpation  can  be 
differentiated  the  hard,  round,  movable  head  which  may  be  subjected  to 
ballottement  from  the  softer,  less  movable,  irregularly  shaped  breech 
with  the  nodules  of  the  small  parts  near  it. 

During  uterine  contractions  careful  palpation  will  often  detect  the 
presence  of  small  fibroid  tumors,  should  any  exist,  and  by  palpating 
between  the  internal  abdominal  rings  and  the  fundus  of  the  uterus 
can  often  easily  be  made  out  the  round  ligaments  which  can  be  rolled 
under  the  fingers. 

Some  authorities  advocate,  as  a  step  in  the  routine  method  of  examina- 
tion, the  grasping  through  the  abdominal  wall  of  the  lower  fetal  pole 
between  the  thumb  and  fingers  of  one  hand  and  by  palpation  and  test- 
ing its  mobility  gaining  such  information  as  is  possible.  It  seems  to  the 
author,  however,  that  little  is  gained  by  this  that  is  not  possible  in  the 
methods  already  outlined.  By  careful  practise  with  the  three  methods 
above  described,  each  time  trying  to  learn  as  much  as  possible  at  each 
step  in  the  procedure,  the  student  becomes  expert  in  diagnosis  by 
external  manipulation  and  learns  to  depend  less  and  less  upon  vaginal 
examination. 

Auscnltatioii  of  the  Fetal  He^. — ^The  recognition  of  the  importance 
of  careful  observation  of  the  fetal  heart  sounds,  especially  during  labor, 
has  grown  in  recent  years.  So  important  during  labor  are  marked  changes 
in  its  normal  beat  as  indicating  excessive  or  too  prolonged  pressure  that 
the  obstetrician  should  regard  the  auscultation  of  the  fetal  heart  during 
pregnancy  as  important,  not  only  for  verifying  his  diagnosis  of  the  presen- 
tation and  position  of  the  child  but  as  giving  him  information  as  to  the 
normal  heart  sounds  of  the  individual  case  with  which  he  may  contrast 
the  findings  during  labor.  The  fetal  heart  sounds  are  usually  transmitted 
through  the  portion  of  fetal  trunk  w^hich  is  in  contact  with  the  abdominal 
wall  of  the  mother,  i.  e,,  usually  through  the  back  of  the  fetus  in  vertex 
and  breech  presentations  and  through  the  anterior  thorax  in  face  pre- 
sentations. It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  site  of  greatest  intensity  of 
the  fetal  heart  sounds  will  often  indicate  the  presentation  and  position 
of  the  child  and  the  approach  of  this  site  toward  the  median  line  and 
toward  the  symphysis  pubis  will  mark  the  rotation  and  descent  of  the 
child  in  labor. 

Various  factors  mav  interfere  with  the  abilitv  to  hear  the  fetal  heart. 
Among  them  may  be  mentioned  a  very  fat  abdomen,  an  excessive  amount 
of  liquor  amnii,  an  occipitoposterior  position  of  the  child,  an  anterior 
attachment  of  the  placenta  and  a  very  loud  uterine  souffle.  Of  course  if 
the  child  is  dead  the  fetal  heart  sounds  are  absent,  but  on  account  of  the 
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difficulty  in  many  cases  of  obtaining  the  sound  even  if  the  child  is  alive, 
the  diagnosis  of  the  death  of  the  fetus  should  only  be  made  after  several 
examinations  and  when  taken  in  conjunction  with  oth.er  symptoms  of 
fetal  death. 

The  character  of  the  fetal  heart  sounds  as  an  index  of  the  condition 
of  the  child  will  be  discussed  later;  suffice  it  for  the  present  to  state  that 
any  marked  irregularity  of  the  fetal  heart,  or  any  marked  increase  or 
decrease  in  its  rapidity,  as  compared  with  that  previously  noted  as  its 
normal  rate,  is  an  indication  of  a  disturbance  of  the  fetal  circulation  and 
is  important. 


Fia.  132. — Method  oF  uaing  atcthfiacopc  in  liBtening  to  the  (etat  heart. 

The  heart  sounds  may  be  heard  either  with  the  naked  ear  or  with 
the  stethoscope,  and  in  the  use  of  the  stethoscope  it  is  usually  of  assis- 
tance to  have  attached  to  it  two  rubber  bands,  as  shown  in  Pig,  132, 
with  which  the  instrument  can  be  steadied  and  with  which  its  press- 
ure against  the  abdominal  wall  can  be  regulated  with  ease,  at  the  same 
time  avoiding  the  blurring  of  the  heart  sounds  which  comes  from  the 
vibrations  caused  by  holding  the  bell  of  the  stethoscope  with  the  fingers. 
In  cephalic  presentations  the  fetal  heart  sounds  are  usually  heard  most 
distinctly  below  the  level  of  the  umbilicus,  while  in  breech  presentations 
the  site  of  greatest  intensity  is  usually  above  the  umbilicus.  In  occipito- 
anterior positions  of  vertex  presentations  the  site  of  greatest  intenMty 
is  usually  near  the  middle  of  the  line  joining  the  umbilicus  with  the 
anterosuperioT  iliac  spine  of  that  side.     In  occipitoposterior  portions 
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the  fetal  heart  is  usually  heard  most  distinctly  outside  of  this  line 
and  nearer  the  flank.  As  the  most  usual  position  of  the  fetus  is  with 
head  presenting  and  back  to  the  left  and  anterior,  the  most  usual  site 
for  hearing  the  fetal  heart  sounds  is  about  the  middle  of  the  line  joining 
the  umbilicus  and  the  left  anterior  superior  spine  of  the  ilium.  The  next 
most  usual  site  is  the  corresponding  point  on  the  right  side  of  the  abdomen. 
Occasionally  in  occipitoposterior  positions  of  the  vertex  the  location  of  the 
heart  sounds  is  misleading,  as  in  some  cases  flexion  of  the  head  is  so  imper- 
fect that  the  thorax  is  crowded  up  against  the  anterior  abdominal  wall  and 
the  heart  sounds  are  transmitted  through  this  rather  than  the  back,  and  the 
idea  is  given  that  the  case  is  one  of  occipito-anterior  position  rather  than 
occipitoposterior. 

In  twin  pregnancy  two  fetal  heart  sounds  should  be  heard,  synchronous 
neither  with  each  other  nor  with  the  mother's  pulse.  The  rapidity  of  the 
fetal  heart  sounds  varies  between  120  and  160. 

The  attempt  has  often  been  made  to  determine  the  sex  of  the  child 
by  the  rapidity  of  the  fetal  heart  beat.  In  order  to  determine  the  relation 
between  the  fetal  heart  rate,  weight  and  sex  of  the  child,  the  author  took 
5000  consecutive  normal  cases  at  the  Sloane  Hospital  in  which  the  fetal 
heart  was  counted  during  the  first  stage  of  labor  at  term  and  in  which 
the  baby  was  carefully  weighed  at  birth.  In  this  series  of  5000  there 
were  2577  males  and  2423  females. 

In  the  2577  males  the  average  fetal  heart  rate  was  141.86. 

In  the  2423  females  the  average  fetal  heart  rate  was  146.65. 

This  gave  the  average  fetal  heart  rate  in  the  5000  cases,  144.25. 

In  this  series  of  2577  males  the  average  birth  weight  was  7  pounds  4.1 
ounces. 

In  this  series  of  2423  females  the  average  birth  weight  was  7  pounds 
1.9  ounces. 

This  gave  the  average  birth  weight  in  the  5000  cases  as  7  pounds  3 
ounces. 

All  of  these  cases  were  at  term;  none  under  48  cm.  in  length  being 
included. 

For  a  long  time  it  was  thought  that  boys  were  heavier  at  birth  than 
girls;  that  tiie  heavier  child  had  the  slower  heart  rate;  hence,  that  a  slow 
fetal  heart  rate  (around  120)  indicated  a  boy  or  a  large  girl,  and  that  a 
rapid  fetal  heart  rate  (around  160)  indicated  a  girl  or  a  small  boy.  A 
comparison  of  the  fetal  heart  rate  and  birth  weight  in  the  above  series 
shows  that  while  the  average  weight  of  the  boys  was  a  little  greater  than 
that  of  the  girls  and  the  average  heart  rate  of  the  boys  was  a  little  slower 
than  that  of  the  girls,  the  diiference  was  so  slight  as  to  render  the  fetal 
heart  rate  of  very  little  practical  value  in  determining  the  sex  of  the 
child  before  birth.  Thb  is  still  further  shown  by  the  fact  that  in  400 
cases  in  the  above  series  in  which  the  birth  weight  was  6  pounds  or  less, 
the  fetal  heart  rate  averaged  144.67,  while  in  100  cases  in  which  the  birth 
weight  was  8  pounds  or  over,  the  fetal  heart  rate  averaged  145.09. 
This  series  of  5000  cases  indicates  that  in  New  York  City  at  least  the 
number  of  male  births  slightly  exceeds  that  of  the  females— 2577  males; 
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2423  females.  This  corresponds  with  the  vital  statistics  of  the  Board  of 
Health  of  the  Citv  of  New  York  which  for  the  years  1912, 1913,  and  1914 
wTre  as  follows: 

Male.  Female. 

[White 68,169  65,046 

1912{  Black  1.245  1.171 

[Chinese II  13 

[White 67,926  64.773 

1913{  Black 1.236  1,176 

iChinene 11  12 

[White 70.315  67.S10 

1914'^  Black 1.274  1,226 

[Chinese 13  9 

It  is  seen  from  the  above  that,  save  in  the  small  number  of  Chinese, 
the  males  exceeded  the  females,  and  this  has  been  the  case  for  a  long 
period  of  years. 

Vaginal  and  Bimanual  Examination. — Attention  has  already-  been 
directed  to  the  fact  that  during  the  early  months  of  pregnancy  there 
are  marked  advantages  in  having  the  obstetrician  thoroughly  familiar 
with  the  condition  of  the  pelvic  organs  and  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis.  Of 
course  at  this  period  the  former  is  much  more  important  than  the  latter, 
but  in  making  a  thorough  examination  of  the  pelvic  organs  it  adds  but 
little  to  examine  the  pelvic  canal  at  the  same  time. 

In  making  a  vaginal  examination  during  the  eariy  months  of  pregnancy 
it  is  not  necessary  to  be  as  thorough  in  hand  disinfection  and  prepara- 
tion of  the  vulva  as  it  is  near  term,  yet  the  hands  should  always  be 
thoroughly  scrubbed  with  soap  and  w^ater  and  the  examiner  should  culti- 
vate the  habit  of  always  separating  the  labia  w^ith  the  fingers  of  one  hand 
before  introducing  the  examining  fingers  in  every  pregnant  patient,  so  as 
to  avoid  carrying  infection  from  vulva  without  to  vagina  within. 

In  this  examination  the  obstetrician  should  by  inspection  and  palpation 
carefully  note  the  condition  of  the  pelvic  floor;  the  height  of  the  vulva 
compared  to  the  pubic  arch,  and,  if  the  patient  is  a  multipara,  the  results 
of  the  previous  labor  or  labors.  He  should  also  carefully  examine  for 
evidences  of  gonorrheal  infection  in  the  ducts  of  the  vulvovaginal 
glands  and  urethra.  Noting  the  condition  of  the  vaginal  canal  and  the 
cervix  as  he  proceeds,  the  examiner  should  now  make  a  gentle  bimanual 
examination  and  determine  if  the  uterus  is  in  normal  position;  if  it 
presents  the  usual  characteristics  of  pregnancy,  if  the  size  corresponds 
with  the  supposed  duration  of  pregnancy  and,  lastly,  if  there  are  anv 
abnormal  growths  in  or  about  the  uterus.  After  a  little  experience  the 
examiner  unconsciously  notes  these  different  facts  without  thought  of 
order  or  detail  of  method. 

It  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  during  the  early  months  of  pregnancy 
the  uterus  is  more  irritable  at  the  times  which  correspond  to  the 
menstrual  periods  and  at  these  times  even  a  bimanual  examination  mav 
tend  to  induce  a  miscarriage.  In  making  a  bimanual  examination  then, 
the  would-be  menstrual  periods  should  be  avoided.  The  tendency  of  an 
uncorrected  retroversion  to  produce  a  miscarriage  is  so  great  that  as 
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MHin  as  it  can  I>e  done  tlie  uterus  should  be  replacetl  aixl  sup|>orted  by  u 
pessary  until  the  pregnancy  is  three  or  four  months  udvantt^l.  'lliis 
replacement  is  ustlall>-  easily  accomplished  by  placing  the  patient  on  her 
side  with  knees  drawn  up  (Sims's  position)  or  in  the  knee-chest  ixwitioii, 
and  then  with  the  fingers  in  the  iK)sterior  fornix  pushing  upward  gently 
on  the  fundus,  then  as  it  rises  transferring  the  fingers  to  the  front  of  the 
cervix  and  pushing  upward  and  backward  on  the  cervix.  In  some  cases 
where  the  retroverted  uterus  has  l>ecn  fixed  in  that  position  by  adhesions, 
the  uterus  cannot  be  replaced  at  once  and  time  must  be  given  for  nature 
to  soften  and  stretch  the  adhesions  in  the  growth  of  the  uterus.  The 
frequency  with  which  a  retroverted  pregnant  uterus  has  to  be  corrected 
at  the  time  of  the  preliminary  examination  is  so  great  that  it  has  seemed 
wise  to  include  a  brief  statement  here  concerning  it. 

Having  determined  the  condition  of  the  pelvic  organs  the  next  step 
is  the  examination  of  the  pelvic  canal. 


Yin.   133.— Mcnsunilion  of  thr  rfioRonal  conjumitf. 

The  diameter  which  is  most  often  shortened  and  the  one  most  impor- 
tant to  know  is  the  true  conjugate,  /.  e.,  the  distance  Iwtween  the  promon- 
tory* of  the  sacrum  and  the  upper  border  of  the  symphysis  pubis.  On 
account  of  the  difficulty  of  measuring  this  diameter  by  instnunents 
de\ised  for  this  purpose  the  ordinary  method  employed  is  to  measure 
with  the  fingers  the  diagonal  conjugate  which  is  the  distance  from  the 
promontorj-  of  the  sacrum  to  the  lower  border  of  the  symphysis  pubis, 
this  giving  one  side  of  a  triangle  of  which  the  true  conjugate,  the  side 
desired,  and  the  height  of  the  symphysis  form  the  other  two.  By 
deducting  IJ-i  cm.,  depending  on  the  height  and  inclination  of  the 
sj mphjsis  pubis,  from  the  length  of  the  diagonal  conjugate,  an  approxi- 
mation to  the  true  conjugate  is  obtained.  For  this  methml  we  are  largelj- 
indebted  to  Baudelocque,  whose  name  is  also  associated  with  the  measure- 
ment of  the  external  conjugate  diameter.     To  measure  the  diagonal 
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conjugate  the  patient  is  placed  in  the  dorsal  position  with  knees  flexed^ 
and  the  examiner  introduces  the  middle  and  index-fingers  of  his  left 
hand  (see  Fig.  133)  until  hb  middle  finger  impinges  upon  the  promontory 
of  the  sacrum. 

In  order  to  reach  this  in  the  normal  pelvis  it  is  usually  necessary  to 
flex  well  the  ring  and  little  fingers,  to  depress  the  elbow  and  slightly  invert 
the  perineum  and  vulva.  On  reaching  the  promontory  the  radial  side 
of  the  hand  is  raised  firmly  against  the  subpubic  arch  and  with  the  index- 
finger  nail  of  the  right  hand  a  mark  is  made  on  the  left  index-finger  as 
near  the  lower  border  of  the  symphysis  as  possible.  The  examining  fingers 
are  then  withdrawn  and  an  assistant  measiu'es  with  a  pelvimeter  the 
distance  between  the  mark  on  the  left  index-finger  and  the  tip  of  the 
middle  finger.  This  is  the  diagonal  conjugate.  While  the  fingers  are 
in  the  vagina  feeling  for  the  promontory  they  should  be  swept  up  and 
down  the  posterior  and  lateral  walls  of  the  pelvis  noting  the  vertical  and 
lateral  curves  of  the  sacrum,  the  condition  of  the  coccyx,  and  the  amount 
of  room  at  the  sides  of  the  pelvis. 

The  promontory  of  the  sacrum  in  pelves  where  the  posterior  wall  can 
be  palpated  is,  as  a  rule,  easily  made  out  as  the  bony  margin  at  the 
base  of  the  sacrum.  In  some  cases,  however,  the  junction  of  the  first 
and  second  sacral  vertebrae  may  form  a  prominence  called  a  double 
promontory,  or  the  projection  of  the  last  lumbar  vertebra  may  cause 
confusion,  but  the  mention  and  thought  of  these  possibilities  will  usually 
enable  the  operator  to  avoid  the  error. 

The  amount  usually  deducted  from  the  diagonal  conjugate  to  obtain  the 
true  conjugate  is  1^  cm.,  but  this  presupposes  a  normal  height  of  the  sym- 
physis, about  4  cm. ;  a  normal  angle  between  symphysis  and  true  conjugate, 
about  105^;  a  normal  thickness  of  symphysis  and  a  normal  height  of  prom- 
ontory, but  unfortunately  for  pelvimetry  all  these  factors  are  subject  to 
variations.  In  practise  the  general  rule  is  to  deduct  1^  cm.,  if  the 
symphysis  seems  normal,  and  2  cm.  if  it  seems  higher  or  more  inclined 
than  normal. 

Numerous  instruments  have  been  devised  for  the  measiu'ement  of  the 
true  conjugate,  notably  those  of  Stein,  Skutsch  and  Farabeuf,  but 
although  ingenious  and  theoretically  accurate,  most  of  them  have  the 
disadvantage  of  being  cumbersome,  difiBcult  to  introduce  and  so  painful 
to  the  patient  as  often  to  require  anesthesia.  For  these  reasons  they 
are  very  little  employed.  Furthermore,  Farabeuf's  instrument,  the 
anterior  bar  of  which  is  passed  through  the  urethra  into  the  bladder,  is 
rather  apt  to  abraid  the  vesical  mucosa. 

More  recently  Hirst  has  devised  a  simpler  instrument  (see  Fig.  134), 
which  promises  to  be  of  marked  value.  The  following  illustrations  and 
description  of  the  use  of  his  instrument  are  taken  from  Hirst's  Text" 
book  of  Obstetrics,  "The  patient  is  put  in  the  dorsal  position  with  the 
buttocks  projecting  beyond  the  edge  of  the  table  or  bed  on  which  she 
lies.  A  mark  with  the  point  of  a  lead-pencil  is  made  on  the  skin  over 
the  symphysis  pubis  about  i  inch  below  the  upper  edge.  The  two 
fingers  of  the  left  hand  are  inserted  in  the  vagina  as  in  measuring  the 
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diagonal  conjugate.  The  tip  of  the  middle  finger,  having  found  the 
middle  line  of  the  promontory,  is  moved  a  little  to  the  patient's  right 
and  tip  B  of  the  pelvimeter,  shown  in  Fig.  134,  is  made  to  take  its  place. 
While  the  examining  physician  holds  the  shaft  of  the  pelvimeter  firmly 
in  place  the  assistant  adjusts  tip  A  of  the  movable  bar  over  the  mark 
made  on  the  symphysis. 

"This  bar  is  then  screwed  tight,  the  whole  pelvimeter  is  removed  and 
the  distance  between  the  tips  is  found  by  a  tape-measiu'e.  This  distance 
is  the  conjugate  plus  the  thickness  of  the  symphysis  (see  Fig.  135). 
The  thickness  of  the  symphysis  is  measured  as  shown  in  Fig.  136.  In 
living  subjects  the  index-finger  of  the  left  hand  must  find  the  inner 
surface  of  the  symphysis  pubis  and  must  follow  it  up  to  within  about 
i  inch  of  the  top  where  it  bulges  to  its  full  thickness.  On  this  point 
one  tip  of  the  pelvimeter  is  placed  and  it  is  then  held  in  position  between 
the  ends  of  the  first  and  second  fingers,  the  other  tip  of  the  instrument 


Fio.  134. — Hirst's  pelvimeter. 

is  adjusted  over  the  mark  made  on  the  skin  externally;  the  distance  is 
read  oflF  from  the  indicator  provided  for  the  purpose.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  make  an  allowance  for  the  thickness  of  the  tissues  over  the  symphysis, 
for  this  is  included  in  both  measurements,  and  on  subtracting  one  from 
the  other  the  necessary  correction  is  made.  The  tissues  over  the  inner 
surface  of  the  symphysis  can  usually  be  so  compressed  by  the  knob  of  the 
pelvimeter  as  to  be  practically  eliminated.  If  this  is  impossible,  as  may 
happen  in  some  primigravidse,  a  small  allowance  may  be  made  for  these 
tissues,  say,  at  the  most  0.5  centimeter.  Even  with  this  pelvimeter 
anesthesia  is  sometimes  necessary,  yet  this  is  of  small  moment  when 
an  accurate  measurement  of  the  conjugate  is  needed." 

With  all  these  methods  for  measuring  the  true  conjugate  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  other  factor  in  the  problem,  i.  e.,  the  fetal  head  is 
exceedingly  diflScult  to  measure  and  that  the  real  problem  is  whether 
that  individual  head  will  pass  through  the  pelvis  in  question,  and  this 
cannot  be  determined  by  pure  mathematics.     For  ^ese  reasons  the 
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mctluNi  ulrt^ofly  (leM'ri1>e(l  of  measuring  the  diagonal  conju^te  with  the 
lingers  and  then  deilucting  a  certain  amount  to  obtain  the  true  conjugate 
Is  the  method  most  generally  useful.  A  suflieient  knowledge  of  the 
transverse  diameter  of  the  I'uvitj'  of  the  pelvi.s  is  usuallv'  obtained  by 


careful  palpation  of  the  lateral  pelvic  wall  combined  with  consideration 
of  the  intcrspinous,  intercrintal  and  oblique  diameters  obtained  by  exter- 
nal pelvimetry. 

Si)  little  is  gaine<I  by  measuring  the  distance  between  the  trochanters 
that  this  procedure  is  omittetl  in  routine  pelvimetry  at  the  Sloane 
Hospital. 


Fni.  i:«i,   -MclUitiriiiKlhr  th 

Although  tlie  sacropubic  or  anteroposterior  diameter  of  the  outlet  may 
Ik-  measnreil  externall\-  with  a  pelvimeter,  a  very  g<HKi  method  is  by  the 
use  of  the  vaginal  fingers  in  a  manner  similar  to  the  method  used  in 


.  ...   ....    .-aginni  fingers  in  a  manner  similar  to  the  method  used  in 

I'ltsuriiig  the  diagonal  conjugate.     In  this  case  fwling  with  the  second 
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finger  of  the  left  hand  the  apex  of  the  sacrum,  the  radial  side  of  the  index- 
finger  is  marked  with  the  index-finger  nail  of  the  other  hand,  just  beneath 
the  pubic  arch.  The  distance  between  this  mark  and  the  tip  of  the  middle 
finger  is  then  measured  with  a  pelvimeter.  This  gives  the  approximate 
length  of  the  sacropubic  diameter. 

A  very  valuable  internal  pelvimeter  in  all  practical  obstetrics  is  the 
individual  hand  of  the  obstetrician,  as  has  been  well  emphasized  by 
Edgar  in  his  text-book.  If  the  obstetrician  knows  the  transverse  diam- 
eter of  his  flat  hand  and  of  his  closed  fist  and  the  size  of  the  latter  as 
compared  to  a  normal  fetal  head,  he  can  often,  with  the  patient  under 
anesthesia,  and  hand  in  the  vagina,  tell  better  whether  a  fetal  head  will 
pass  than  by  any  metal  pelvimeter. 

Cephalometry. — If  the  examination  of  the  patient  is  at  or  near  term 
and  the  problem  is  presented  of  whether  the  given  head  will  pass  the 
individual  pelvis,  after  estimating  the  size  of  the  pelvic  canal  as  nearly 
as  possible,  it  is  desirable  to  know  the  size  of  the  child's  head. 

Various  methods  have  been  devised  for  determining  the  biparietal 
diameter  which  is  the  one  of  chief  consideration  in  the  passage  of  the 
head  through  a  contracted  pelvis.  The  first  to  practise  direct  measure- 
ment of  the  fetal  head  through  the  abdominal  wall  was  Perret,^  who 
had  found  from  numerous  measurements  of  fetal  skulls  that  the  biparietal 
"diameter  is  approximately  2^  cm.  shorter  than  the  occipitofrontal 
measurement.  For  measuring  the  occipitofrontal  diameter  through 
the  abdominal  wall  Perret  devised  a  special  cephalometer,  the  tips 
of  which  are  applied  to  the  occiput  and  forehead  of  the  child  through 
the  abdominal  wall,  after  the  head  has  been  located  by  the  hands 
of  the  examiner,  and  the  reading  taken  from  the  scale  of  the  instru- 
ment. The  thickness  of  the  abdominal  wall  is  then  measured  by  pinch- 
ing up  a  fold  of  it  and  measuring  this  with  the  cephalometer  or  a  pel- 
vimeter. Subtracting  this  measurement  from  the  previous  one  gives  the 
occipitofrontal  diameter  of  the  child's  head.  If  2^  cm.  is  now  subtracted 
from  this  we  obtain  the  biparietal  diameter,  the  measurement  desired. 

In  the  hands  of  Perret  the  results  were  surprisingly  good,  and  the 
difference  between  the  antepartum  and  postpartum  measurement  remark- 
ably small. 

In  1915  Stone*  published  a  modification  of  Perret 's  method  in  which 
an  ordinary'  pelvimeter  is  used  and  no  deduction  made  for  the  thickness 
of  the  abdominal  wall.  Neither  the  Perret  method  nor  that  of  Stone 
is  applicable  when  the  head  is  engaged,  but  when  not  engaged  the  head 
can  be  measured  by  the  Stone  method  as  follows: 

With  the  patient  in  the  ordinary  dorsal  position,  the  examiner  stands 
facing  the  foot  of  the  table  and  carefully  maps  out  the  position  of  the 
fetal  head,  grasping  the  occipital  and  frontal  poles  between  the  fingers 
of  the  two  hands.  An  assistant  facing  the  examiner  then  places  the  tips 
of  the  pelvimeter  finnly  on  the  fetal  head  between  the  ends  of  the  middle 
and  ring  fingers  of  the  examiner,  who  directs  the  location  and  amount 

*  Ln  rcphaloniotrie  externe,  etc.,  I/Olwtotriquo,  1S90,  iv,  .542-5K4. 

*  New  York  McmJ.  RiTord,  Novomher  4,  1905.  p.  725. 
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of  pressure.  From  this  occipitofrontal  diameter  is  subtracted  2.5  cm., 
which  is  the  average  difference  between  the  occipitofrontal  and  biparietal 
diameters  at  the  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  month  of  pregnancy. 

Stone,  after  further  experience  with  the  method,  recommends  that 
with  heads  having  an  occipitofrontal  diameter  of  less  than  11  cm.,  2 
cm.  be  subtracted,  and  where  the  occipitofrontal  diameter  is  more  than 
11  cm.,  2.5  cm.  be  subtracted. 

Manual  Methods. — In  addition  to  the  instrumental  methods  of  meas- 
uring the  fetal  head,  various  manual  procedures  for  estimating  the  relative 
size  of  the  liead  and  pelvic  canal,  the  real  problem  of  importance,  are  in  use. 

In  the  method  introduced  by  Miiller,  and  often  called  by  his  name, 
the  brow  and  occiput  of  the  fetus  are  seized  by  the  fingers  of  the  two 
hands  tlirough  the  abdomen  and  downward  pressure  made  upon  the 
head  in  the  axis  of  the  superior  strait,  while  an  assistant  with  fingers  in 
the  vagina  notes  the  amount  of  engagement  and  descent.  In  a  modifi- 
cation of  this  method  practised  by  Pinard,  of  Paris,  and  called  by  him 
"I^  palper  mensurateur,"  no  assistant  is  necessary,  but  after  the  fetal 
head  has  been  placed  in  the  brim  of  the  pelvis  by  the  fingers  of  both 
hands  working  through  the  abdomen,  with  one  hand  externally,  the  head 
is  pushed  downward  and  backward  so  that  its  posterior  surface  lies 
against  the  promontory,  while  the  obstetrician  with  the  fingers  of  the 
other  hand  in  the  vagina  tries  to  insert  them  between  the  head  and  the 
symphysis  and  in  this  way  determine  the  amount  of  additional  room. 

The  method  which  has  given  the  author  most  satisfaction  might  be 
called  a  combination  of  the  two  above  mentioned  and  consists  of  two  steps: 

1.  Abdominal  Manipulation. — With  the  fingers  of  both  hands  on  the 
long  diameter  of  the  head  (as  in  Fig.  130),  for  palpation  of  the  lower 
fetal  pole)  endeavor  to  engage  the  head  in  the  brim  of  the  pelvis  and 
note  the  extent  this  is  possible. 

2.  Bimanual  Manipulation. — With  the  fingers  of  one  hand  in  the  vagina 
and  the  other  hand  on  tlie  abdomen  determine  first  by  pressure  on  the 
head  above  the  symphysis  and  tJien  by  downward  pressure  on  the  fundus 
of  the  uterus,  the  ease  with  which  the  head  is  made  to  engage  and  the 
amount  of  descent  as  felt  by  the  vaginal  fingers.  In  all  these  manipula- 
tions, if  the  patient  is  very  sensitive  or  the  abdominal  wall  very  thick 
it  may  be  necessary  for  a  satisfactory  examination  to  place  the  woman 
under  an  anesthetic. 

A  method  which  is  often  of  value  when  the  patient  is  anesthetized  con- 
sists in  the  insertion  of  the  whole  hand  into  the  vagina,  seizing  and  palpating 
the  fetal  head  for  determination  of  its  size,  then  closing  the  hand  and  com- 
paring the  size  of  the  fist  with  the  different  diameters  of  the  pelvis. 

Of  course  the  methods  above  described  are  inapplicable  in  any  save 
cephalic  presentations  and  are  usually  inapplicable  in  cases  of  placenta 
previa  except  those  of  the  extreme  lateral  type.  In  these  manual  proced- 
ures, if  the  head  can  readily  be  made  to  dip  into  the  pelvis,  a  favorable 
prognosis  of  normal  labor  is  easily  justified,  while  on  the  contrary  the 
converse  is  not  always  true  as  the  capacity  of  the  head  for  molding 
under  the  influence  of  labor  is  always  uncertain. 


CHAPTER  VI. 
MULTIPLE  PREGNANCY. 

A  MULTIPLE  pregnancy  (not  including  ectopic  gestation)  is  one  in 
which  the  gravid  uterus  contains  more  than  one  fetus.  It  is  called  a 
twin,  triplet,  quadruplet,  quintuplet,  or  sextuplet  pregnancy,  according 
to  the  number  present.  Tliere  are  only  a  few  sextuplet  pregnancies  on 
record,  and  some  of  these  the  author  by  investigation  has  found  to  be 
spurious. 

Freqaency. — Some  idea  of  the  frequency  of  multiple  pregnancy  may 
be  gained  by  a  study  of  the  20,000  consecutive  deliveries  at  the  Sloane 
Hospital.  In  this  series  there  were  244  pairs  of  twins  and  4  sets  of  trip- 
lets. In  a  series  of  33,000  consecutive  deliveries  at  this  hospital  there 
have  occurred  no  quadruplets,  quintuplets,  or  sextuplets. 

Etiology. — ^Little  is  known  concerning  the  etiology  of  multiple  preg- 
nancy, save  that  heredity  plays  a  very  important  part.  This  is  seen 
especially  on  the  maternal  side,  and  cases  are  on  record  in  which  multiple 
pregnancy  has  occurred  in  all  the  females  of  the  family  for  several 
generations. 

The  hereditary  influence  favoring  multiple  pregnancy,  although  usually 
most  marked  on  the  maternal  si^e,  is  not  confined  to  it,  as  occasionally 
the  influence  is  seen  to  be  paternal,  as  is  shown  by  marriage  to  different 
wives  being  followed  by  multiple  pregnancy.  According  to  Hellin*  the 
ovaries  of  women  who  have  had  a  number  of  multiple  pregnancies  con- 
tain a  greater  number  of  ova  than  is  usual  and  the  frequency  of  multiple 
pregnancy  is  probably  due  to  the  ripening  each  month  of  several  ova 
instead  ofjone. 

Multiple  pregnancy  seems  to  be  much  more  common  in  some  countries 
than  in  others.  Thus,  reports  seem  to  indicate  that  they  are  especially 
common  in  Russia  and  in  Greece. 

Multiple  pregnancy  is  more  common  in  multigravidae  than  in  primi- 
gravidae.  In  the  series  of  244  twin  pregnancies  at  the  Sloane  Hospital 
there  were  140,  or  57.4  per  cent,  multigravidse  and  only  104,  or  42.6  per 
cent,  primigravidse.  In  the  4  sets  of  triplets  3  were  in  multigravidse 
and  only  1  in  a  primigravida. 

Twin  Pregnancy. — As  seen  from  the  statistics  of  the  Sloane  Hospital, 
twin  pregnancy  is  by  far  the  most  common  form  of  multiple  pregnancy. 
The  frequency  of  244  in  20,000  deliveries  gives  a  percentage  of  1.22 
per  cent.,  or  about  1  in  82. 

Twin  pregnancy  may  result  from  the  fertilization  of  two  ova  from  the 
same  or  from  different  ovaries,  or  it  may  result  from  the  fertilization  of 
one  ovum  which  has  two  nuclei  (see  Fig.  137),  each  nucleus  being  fer- 

*  Die  Uraacbe  dcr  Multiparit&t  der  uniparen  Tbiere,  etc.,  Mftnchen,  1895. 
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tilized.    Single  ovum  twins  may  also  arise,  as  is  believed  today,  by  a 

division  of  the  blastodermic  vesicle  somewhat  resembling  the  process 
followed  in  the  formation  of  double 
monsters.  Twins  arising  from  a 
single  ovum  are  always  of  the  same 
sex.  Twins  from  separate  ova  may 
be  of  the  same  or  of  the  opposite 
sex.  Twins  of  course  usually  de- 
velop in  the  same  uterine  cavity. 
Twins,  however,  which  arise  from 
two  ova  may  each  develop  in 
separate  halves  of  a  double  uterus 
or  one  may  develop  in  the  uter- 
ine cavity  and  one  in  the  Fallo- 
pian tube. 
Sapertecundatioii  and  SuperfetatioD. — In  the  ordinary  tjpe  of  twin 

pregnancy  the  two  ova  are  supposed  to  be  fertilized  as  the  result  of  a 

single  coitus.     The  term  superfecujuhtion,  however,  is  used  to  explain 

the  fertilization  of  two  ova  within 

a  short  period  of  each  other,  but  not 

at  the  same  intercourse.    Superfe- 

cundation  undoubtedly  occurs  in  the 

lower   animals   and    its  occurrence 

among  human  beings  has  been  de- 
monstrated quite  a  number  of  times 

where  two  men  of  different  color, 

race   or  distinctive    characteristics 

have  had  intercourse  with  the  same 

woman  with  a  short  period  of  time 

between  them  and  the  children  have 

shown    the    characteristics    of    the 

different  fathers. 

Svjjerf elation  implies  the  presence 

in  the  uterus  of  a  fetus  of  several 

weeks,  or  months,  development  at 

the  time  of  the  fertilization  of  the 

second   ovum.    While  theoretically 

this  is  possible  until  the  decidua  cap- 

sularis  reaches  the  decidua  parietalis 

which  lies  opposite  to  it,  its  occur- 
rence has  been  accepted  with  a  good 

deal  of  scepticism  and  its  positive 

existence  is  difficult  to  prove.    The 

term  superfetatinn  was  introduced 

to  explain  the  marked  difference  in 

de\eli)pment  found  in  the  two  fetuses 

at  term  and  \-et  there  are  nimierous  cases  in  which  one  twin  has  nppm- 

priateii  ii  much  larger  part  nf  the  space  and  nourishment  than  the  other. 
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in  in  its  extreme  degree  in  the  fetus  papyraceua  (see  Fig.  138}  in  which 
e  twin  has  been  killed  and  flattened  out  against  the  wall  of  the  uterus, 


Fio.  139. — Twin  pregnancy  from  separate  ova.    Plarentie  wparate. 


Fill.  HO.— Twin  plar 


the  other  twin  appropriating  all  the  nourishment.     Lesser  degrees  of 
inequality  of  nourishment  give  rise  to  fetuses  of  markedly    unequal 
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development.  If  the  smaller  fetus  is  retained  in  the  uterus  for  a  consider- 
able time  after  the  birth  of  the  first  and  only  then  gives  evidence  of  the 
development  usually  found  at  term  it  is  only  natural  that  the  explana- 


Fio,  Ul. — Twin  preBnaocy  from  separate  ova.    Placents  fused. 


Fio.  H2. — Twin  placcntie  fused. 

tion  of  superfetation  sliould  have  been  offered.  While  very  rarely  this 
explanation  may  be  the  correct  one,  it  must  be  extremely  exceptional 
and  the  explanation  of  unequal  nourishment  and  space,  or  the  presence 
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of  two  fetuses  in  different  halves  of  a  double  uterus,  more  commonly  the 
true  one. 

Arrangement  of  Placentn  and  Membranes. — ^Twins  arising  from  the  fer- 
tilization of  two  separate  ova  have  each  a  separate  amnion  and  a  separate 
chorion,  although  the  placentae  may  be  separate,  as  shown  in  Figs.  139 
and  140,  or  fused,  as  shown  in  Figs.  141  and  142. 

Twins  arising  from  the  fertilization  of  a  single  ovum  with  twD  nuclei 
have  each  a  separate  amnion,  but  a  common  chorion  (see  Fig.  143). 
In  rare  cases  the  amniotic  partition  which  originally  existed  between 
the  twins  becomes  perforated  so  that  they  lie  in  a  common  amniotic 
sac.  If  the  ova  are  imbedded  in  the  decidua  at  sufficiently  distant  points 
(see  Fig.  144)  each  ovum  will  have  its  own  decidua  capsularis  (reflexa). 
If  the  embedding  areas  of  the  two  ova  are  near  each  other,  or  the  case 


Fio.  143. — Twins  from  a  single 
ovum. 


Fio.  144. — Twins  with  separate  decidua 
capsularis. 


is  one  of  single  ovum  twins  with  fused  placentae,  there  is  only  one  decidua 
capularis  (see  Fig.  143). 

In  twins  arising  from  a  single  ovum  there  is  more  or  less  anastomosis 
in  the  placenta  of  the  vascular  systems  of  the  two  fetuses.  This  may 
lead  to  unfortunate  results  in  several  ways.  One  fetal  heart  may  be 
stronger  than  the  other  and  appropriate  the  larger  portion  of  the  placenta 
and  blood.  The  stronger  heart  steely  hypertrophies  while  the  weaker 
heart  atrophies,  even  to  the  extent  of  causing  the  deformity  called 
"  acardia."  The  stronger  heart  often  causes  a  hypertrophy  of  the  kidneys 
of  the  larger  fetus  with  an  accompanying  hydramnios. 

The  anastomosis  of  the  two  fetal  circulations  in  twin  pregnancy  from 
a  single  ovum  explains  the  necessity  of  ligating  twice  before  cutting 
the  cord  in  any  case  of  susp)ected  twins  lest  the  second  fetus  should 
bleed  to  death  from  the  untied  end  of  the  first  cord. 
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Prasentatunui. — ^As  a  rule  the  long  axis  of  twins  corresponds  with  that 
of  the  mother.  Thus,  in  the  author's  series  of  244  cases,  207  were  lon^- 
tudinal  presentations,  while  37  were  more  or  less  transverse. 

Among  longitudinal  presentations  there  is  quite  a  variety.  In  the 
207  longitudinal  presentations  of  this  series,  there  were  98  in  which  the 
twins  both  presented  by  the  vertex;  90  in  which  one  presented  by  the 
vertex  and  the  other  by  the  breech;  and  19  in  which  both  presented  by 
*the  breech.  In  longitudinal  presentations  the  twins  may  be  located  one 
on  each  side  of  the  mother's  abdomen  or  one  twin  may  lie  behind  the 
other.  In  transverse  presentations,  one  twin  may  lie  above  the  other 
or  one  behind  the  other.  It  is  readily  seen  that  when  one  twin  lies  behind 
the  other  it  may  be  difficult  to  detect  two  fetal  hearts. 

Sex  of  Twins. — ^As  already  stated,  twins  arising  from  the  fertilization 
gf 'a  single  ovum  with  double  nuclei  are  always  of  the  same  sex.  Twins 
arising  from  the  fertilization  of  two  separate  ova  may  be  of  the  same  or 
of  opposite  sex.  In  the  244  sets  of  twins  in  the  author's  series  the  sex 
was  as  follows: 

Male  and  female 98 

Both  females 74 

Both  males 69 

Sex  not  stated  in  history 3 

244 

Plafnoms. — ^The  diagnosis  of  twin  pregnancy  can  usually  be  made  if 
the  three  methods  of  inspection,  palpation  and  auscultation  are  carefully 
employed. 

Inspection, — ^The  shape  of  the  abdomen  is  usually  broader  from  side 
to  side  in  a  twin  pregnancy  than  in  cases  with  a  single  fetus.  Moreover, 
a  sulcus  can  sometimes  be  seen  marking  the  partition  between  the  two 
fetal  sacs.  The  excessive  size  of  the  abdomen  and  uterus  naturally  sug- 
gests the  presence  of  a  twin  pregnancy,  but  this  suggestion  is  chiefly 
of  value  in  causing  the  employment  of  careful  methods  of  palpation 
and  auscultation.  Enough  has  been  said  to  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  while  the  results  of  inspection  are  chiefly  suggestions,  they  are  of 
value  as  leading  often  to  the  correct  diagnosis. 

Palpation. — ^The  feeling  of  two  fetal  heads  and  a  breech,  or  two  breeches 
and  a  head,  usuaUy  enables  the  making  of  at  least  a  probable  diagnosis 
of  twin  pregnancy.  It  should  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  certain 
tumors,  especially  fibroid  tumors  of  the  uterus  often  resemble  closely  a 
fetal  head  and  may  lead  to  an  error  in  diagnosis. 

Auscultation. — Of  all  the  methods  employed  in  making  the  diagnosis 
of  twin  pregnancy,  auscultation  is  the  one  most  to  be  depende<i  upon. 
Even  the  diagnosis  made  by  palpation  usually  has  to  be  verified  by  auscul- 
tation. Two  fetal  heart  sounds  synchronous  neither  ^nth  each  other  nor 
with  the  mother's  pulse  is  the  criterion  of  twn  pregnancy.  No  matter 
how  suggestive  the  evidence  derived  from  inspection  and  palpation  may 
be,  the  obstetrician  should  seldom  commit  himself  to  a  positive  diagnosis 
of  twin  pregnancy  unless  two  fetal  hearf s  can  be  heard. 
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Conne. — On  account  of  the  greater  distention  of  the  uterus  in  twin 
than  in  single  pregnancy  the  mother  is  more  apt  to  suffer  from  mechan- 
ical embarrassment  of  the  circulation  and  respiration.  Furthermore, 
the  increase  in  the  size  of  the  uterus  naturally  caused  by  the  presence  of 
twins  may  be  still  further  augmented  by  the  condition  of  hydramnios 
in  at  least  one  sac.  From  the  fact  that  oxygenation  and  elimination  are 
required  for  three  individuals  instead  of  two,  toxemia  is  more  common 
in  twin  than  in  single  pregnancy. 


FiQ.  145. — Interlocking  twinst  both  heads  presenting. 

As  the  uterus  seems  to  endure  only  a  certain  amount  of  distention, 
this  limit  appears  to  be  reached  earlier  in  twin  than  in  single  pregnancy; 
therefore  a  certain  amount  of  prematurity  is  to  be  expected.  In  the 
author's  series  of  244  cases  there  were  119,  or  48.8  per  cent.,  in  which 
labor  was  two  or  more  weeks  premature.  As  a  result  of  prematurity  and 
divided  nutrition,  twins  are  usually  smaller  and  less  well  developed  than 
is  the  child  of  a  single  pregnancy.  Moreover,  one  twin  is  frequently 
smaller  and  less  well  developed  than  is  the  other.  This  is  seen  in  its 
extreme  degree  in  fetus  papyraceus  already  described  (see  page  193). 

Labor  in  Twin  Pregnancy. — As  there  is  a  greater  distention  of  the  uterus 
in  twin  pregnancy,  the  uterine  contractions  are  often  less  efficient  and 
farther  apart  than  normal,  thus  prolonging  the  labor.    Furthermore,  as 
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the  uterus  has  often  to  exert  its  expulsive  power  on  the  iirst  child  by 
acting  through  the  second,  its  action  is  frequently  more  or  less  handi- 
capped. Twin  labor  may  be  complicated  in  several  ways  as  by  inter- 
locking, hemorrhage,  etc. 

InUrlocking. — As  twins  are  usually  each  smaller  than  the  fetus  of  a 
single  pregnancy  the  second  fetus  sometimes  enters  the  pelvis  while  it  is 
still  occupied  by  some  part  of  the  first,  thus  interfering  with  the  further 
progress  of  the  first.  This  complication  is  sjwken  of  as  interlocking,  or 
eoUisioH.  Several  varieties  of  interlocking  are  possible,  but  the  two 
deserving  most  consideration  are  the  following: 


Flo.  146.— Inlcrlockiiig 


Breccb  >nd  vertex  preseotaUoD. 


1.  Both  heads  present  and  enter  the  pelvis,  one  a  little  in  advance  of 
the  other,  the  second  head  becoming  impacted  in  the  neck  of  the  first 
(see  Fig.  145). 

2.  The  first  child  presents  by  the  breech  but  the  second  head  enters 
the  pelvis  before  the  first  head,  and  facing  each  other  the  fetuses  interlock 
chin  to  chin  (see  Fig.  146). 

Other  varieties  of  interlocking  are  worthy  of  mention:  The  first  child 
sometimes  presents  by  the  breech  and  its  occiput  interlocks  with  the 
occiput  of  the  second  child  which  has  entered  the  pelvis.  Again,  the  first 
child  sometimes  presents  transversely  and  the  second  child  ats  astride 
of  the  first,  the  feet  of  the  second  presenting  in  the  vagina. 
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Hemorrhage. — ^Aside  from  the  mechanical  complications  of  twin  labors, 
hemorrhage  is  more  common  on  account  of  the  greater  distention  of  the 
uterus  and  lessened  contractile  power.  Moreover,  the  puerperium  fa- 
more  apt  to  be  complicated  by  the  toxemia  which  has  already  been  men- 
tioned as  more  common  in  twin  pregnancy  and  by  sepsis,  which  is  always 
predisposed  to  by  a  postpartiun  hemorrhage  and  by  the  greater  manual 
interference  which  is  often  required  in  a  twin  labor. 

Management  of  Twin  Labor. — ^The  management  of  the  first  half  of  an 
imcomplicated  twin  labor  does  not  differ  from  that  of  an  ordinary  labor 
in  a  single  pregnancy.  In  fact,  many  cases  of  twin  pregnancy  are  not 
diagnosed  until  after  the  birth  of  the  first  child,  when  the  uterus  is  found 
too  large  to  contain  only  a  placenta.  The  author  teaches  the  advisability 
of  a  double  ligature  of  the  cord  in  every  delivery  so  that  the  ligature  of 
the  cord  in  a  twin  labor  would  not  differ  from  that  in  a  single  delivery, 
although  the  neglect  of  the  double  ligature  in  a  twin  labor  might  result 
in  the  death  of  the  other  twin  if  they  were  from  a  single  ovum. 

After  the  birth  of  the  first  twin  the  presentation  and  position  of  the 
second  should  be  carefully  determined  and  corrected  if  abnormal.  After 
waiting  from  one-quarter  to  one-half  hour  for  the  uterus  to  contract 
on  the  second  fetus  the  membranes  should  be  ruptured  if  necessary 
and  the  birth  of  the  second  child  favored.  On  account  of  the  distention 
and  lessened  tone  of  the  uterus,  the  fundus  of  the  uterus  should  be  held 
for  at  least  an  hour  after  the  birth  of  the  second  child  to  avoid  the  danger 
of  ^postpartum  hemorrhage.  Occasionally,  one  placenta  and  rarely  both 
placentae  are  expelled  soon  after  the  birth  of  the  first  childl  In  the  latter 
case  the  second  child  must  be  delivered  as  rapidly  as  the  soft  parts  of  the 
mother  will  permit. 

Management  of  Twin  Labor  Complicated  by  Interlocking. — ^If  there  is 
marked  delay  in  the  delivery  of  the  first  twin,  some  form  of  interlocking 
should  be  suspected  and  under  anesthesia  the  hand  should  be  passed 
into  the  uterus  and  the  exact  conditions  determined.  If  both  twins 
present  by  the  vertex  and  the  second  has  become  impacted  in  the  neck 
of  the  first  child  as  shown  in  Fig.  145,  an  attempt  should  be  made  to 
push  up  the  second  head  and  deliver  the  first  child  with  the  forceps. 
Occasionally,  the  best  procedure  is  to  deliver  the  second  head  past  the 
first,  always  remembering  that  craniotomy  on  one  child  in  the  hope  of 
saving  the  other  may  be  good  obstetrics. 

If  the  first  child  presents  by  the  breech  and  its  body  is  bom  while 
its  chin  is  locked  with  the  chin  of  its  fellow  (see  Fig.  146)  an  attempt 
should  be  made  to  unlock  the  heads,  but  if  this  attempt  fails  it  is  usually 
wise  to  decapitate  the  first  child,  pushing  up  its  head,  and  then  to  deliver 
the  second  diild,  finally  delivering  the  head  of  the  first.  The  reason  for 
the  wisdom  of  this  course  lies  in  the  fact  that  with  failure  of  the  attempt 
to  dislodge  the  second  child's  head,  the  life  of  the  first  child  usually 
ceases  during  the  endeavor  to  extract  the  second  past  it,  and  the  second 
child's  life  is  much  more  likely  to  be  saved  if  the  canal  is  cleared  of  the 
first  child. 

If  the  first  child  lies  transversely  and  the  second  child  sits  astride  with 
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fcft  in  tlic  vu(;)iia  tlie  I»est  procedure  is  usually  to  perform  version  and 
extrartion  u[>o»  the  first  child,  althouglt  each  of  these  cases  presents 
a  problem  of  its  own  and  must  l)e  dealt  with  individually,  some  cases 
justifying  Cesarean  section  and  some  craniotomy. 

BIwtalit7. — The  maternal  mortality'  in  twin  pregnancy  is  slightly*  higher 
than  in  single  pregnancy  on  account  of  a  slightly  increased  tendency  to 
toxemia,  postpartum  hemorrhage  and  sepsis  as  has  already  been  men- 
tione<].  In  addition  to  these  complications  there  should  be  borne  in 
min<i  the  possible  rupture  of  the  uterus  in  an  attempted  version  in  the 
case  of  interlocking  twins  when  the  uterus  is  too  tonic  to  safely  allow  of 
this  procedure.  In  the  author's  series  of  244  twin  deliveries  there  was 
no  maternal  mortality. 


Fjii.  H7, — Singli'  ovum  triplet  placenta,  maternal  aurface. 

Some  idea  of  the  fetal  mortality  in  twin  pregnancy  may  be  gained 
from  the  results  ii;  the  author's  series  of  244  cases.    In  this  series: 

Both  children  lived  in  14G  cases,  or  59.8  [ler  cent. 

One  child  hvcd  in  44  cases,  or  IS  per  cent. 

Neither  child  lived  in  M  cases,  or  22.1  per  cent.,  but  of  these  54  cases 
12  were  so  premature  as  to  be  non-viable. 

Triplet  Pregnancy. — Etiology.— The  same  effect  of  heredity  is  seen  in 
triplet  as  in  twin  pregnancy  and  many  women  having  triplets  will  give 
a  history  of  having  had  twin  births.  'Triplet  pregnancy  is  more  common 
ill  multigravidee  than  in  primigravidw.  In  the  author's  series  of  four 
sets  of  triplets  only  one  was  a  primignivida  while  three  were  multigravide. 
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Sex. — The  sex  of  triplets  is  about  equally  distpibuted;     In  the  four 
sets  of  the  author's  series  the  sex  was  as  follows: 

In  one  set,  all  females. 

In  one  set,  all  males. 

In  one  set,  one  male  and  two  females. 

In  one  set,  two  males  and  one  female. 

Anantement  of  Flmcente  and  Msmbranes. — Triplets  may  all  come  from 

the  fertilization  of  a  single  ovum  and  the  three  ptacentte  be  fused  in  one 

as  is  shown  in  Figs.  147  and  14S,  or  they  may  come  from  the  fertilization 

of  three  separate  ova  and  the  three  placenta  be  separate  (as  in  Fig,  149), 


Fio.  14)t. — Sinide  ovum  triplet  plai-enta.     Fetal  eurfuce. 

It  is  rather  more  common  to  find  two  placents  fuse<l  and  one  more  or 
less  separate  (as  in  Fig.  150),  this  arrangement  arising  from  the  fertiliza- 
tion of  one  double  and  one  single  ovum. 

Covne. — The  discomforts  and  complications  mentioned  above  as 
lx.'ing  jHtssible  accompaniments  of  twin  pregnancy  are  exaggerated  and 
much  more  frequent  in  triplet  pregnancy.  In  fact,  a  woman  pregnant 
with  triplets  is  usually  in  the  later  months  the  subject  of  great  discom- 
fort. The  distention  of  the  abdomen  is  so  great  that  she  suffers  with 
ilyspneu  and  frequently  has  to  sleep  liolstered  up  in  bed.  Albuminuria 
and  other  evidences  of  toxemia  are  usually  present.  Ilydramnios  is 
common.    Three  of  the  four  cases  in  the  author's  series  suffered  witK 
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hydramnios  and  albuminuria.    Triplet  pregnancy  seldom  goes  to  term. 
In  all  four  cases  of  the  above  series  the  labor  was  premature. 


Fio.  149.— Triplet  placcnUe  from  three  separate  ova.     Fetal  suifsce. 


Fio.  150.— Triplet  plkceotn.  two  fuied  ud  one  aepwvte. 
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Labor  in  Triplet  Pregnancy. — ^The  labor  in  triplet  pregnancy  is  seldom 
marked  by  dystocia,  as  the  children  are  all  small,  but  it  may  be  tedious 
on  account  of  the  excessive  distention  of  the  uterus  and  feeble  uterine 
contractions.  The  uterine  inertia  shows  itself  in  the  frequent  occur- 
rence of  postpartum  hemorrhage,  which  should  be  guarded  against  by 
carefully  holding  and  watching  the  fundus  of  the  uterus  after  the  delivery. 
The  birth  of  the  second  and  third  fetus  often  follows  the  first  after  a 
short  interval,  but  should  this  not  occur  within  half  an  hour,  it  is  usually 
wise  to  rupture  the  second  sac  and  expedite  the  delivery  of  the  other 
fetuses.    Each  cord  should  be  ligated  twice  before  cutting. 

Bflortality. — ^The  maternal  mortality  is  always  somewhat  higher  than 
in  twin  pregnancy  on  account  of  the  greater  distention  of  the  uterus  and 
the  greater  tendency  to  toxemia,  postpartum  hemorrhage,  and  sepsis. 
The  fetal  mortality  is  always  high  on  account  of  prematurity  and  divided 
nutrition.  In  the  four  sets  of  triplets  in  the  author's  series  the  results 
were  as  follows: 

In  one  set  all  were  stillbirths,  too  premature  for  viability. 

In  one  set  all  died  soon  after  birth. 

In  one  set  two  lived. 

In  one  set  all  three  lived  and  grew  up. 

There  was  no  maternal  mortality  in  this  series. 


CHAPTER  VII. 
NORMAL  LABOR. 

PHTSIOLOOT  OF  NORMAL  LABOR. 

• 

Labor  is  the  process  by  which  the  product  of  conception  is  separated 
from  the  uterus  and  is  propelled  along  the  parturient  canal  to  the  outside 
world.  The  term  is  usually  applied  to  the  termination  of  a  gestation 
which  is  mature  or  nearly  so,  yet  the  process  may  be  strongly  resembled 
in  the  earlier  months  of  pregnancy.  Labor  is  either  normal  or  abnormal. 
A  normal  labor  is  one  in  which  there  is  a  vertex  presentation  and  the 
birth  is  accomplished  unaided  within  a  reasonable  time,  and  it  is  this 
normal  labor  which  will  here  be  considered.  One  of  the  questions  which 
constantly  presents  itself  is  that  of  the  suffering  of  labor.  WTiy  should 
nature,  which  usually  illustrates  so  admirably  the  adaptation  of  means 
to  an  end,  require  such  suffering  in  the  birth  of  the  human  race?  While 
this  question  cannot  be  answered  with  entire  satisfaction,  much  can  be 
learned  by  comparison  (1)  of  the  human  race  with  the  lower  animals, 
and  (2)  of  the  higher  classes  of  civilization  with  the  lower. 

Comparison  of  the  Human  Race  with  the  Lower  Animals. — ^That 
labor  in  women  is  more  difficult  than  in  the  lower  animals  is  readily 
understood  when  we  compare  the  pelvis  of  the  cow  (see  Fig.  151)  with 
that  of  the  human  female,  and  consider  that  in  women  the  pelvis  must 
be  suited  for  the  erect  posture.  In  the  lower  mammals,  not  assuming 
the  erect  posture  and  therefore  requiring  but  little  support  for  the  pelvic 
organs,  the  pelvic  cavity  shows  but  little  curve.  There  is  no  projecting 
promontory  to  prevent  engagement  of  the  head  and  the  symphysis  is 
lower.  This  allows  ready  entrance  at  the  brim  of  the  pelvis  and  as  the 
conjugate  is  longer  than  the  transverse  diameter  through  the  whole 
pelvic  canal,  there  is  not  the  need  for  the  rotation  of  the  fetal  head  that 
often  requires  so  much  time  and  suffering  in  the  human  female. 

The  caudal  extremity  of  the  spinal  column  is  easily  movable  so  that 
there  is  little  obstruction  at  the  outlet.  Furthermore,  in  the  lower  mam- 
mals the  pelvic  floor  possesses  much  less  resistance  than  in  the  human 
female,  and  during  pregnancy  the  ligaments  and  articulations  of  the 
pelvis  are  much  more  relaxed.  When  it  is  considered  that  the  fetal  head 
in  the  lower  mammals  is  relatively  smaller  and  more  conical,  it  can 
readily  be  seen  why  labor  in  the  lower  mammals  is  less  difficult  than  in 
women.  Furthermore,  in  the  lower  mammals  the  nervous  system  is  at 
lower  tension  and  development,  and  less  easily  exhausted.  In  them  the 
mental  condition,  so  often  an  important  feature  in  women,  can  largely 
be  eliminated  from  the  problem. 
^204) 
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Conqiuison  of  Hitrher  GiTiliution  •mXh  the  Lower.— The  fact  that 
labor  among  the  Indians,  when  living  their  normal  out-of-door  life  un- 
touched by  civilization,  was  a  simple  procedure,  is  well  known,  and  often 
referred  to  in  comparison  with  the  process  as  met  with  today.  Yet  in 
my  experience,  when  one  of  the  "modern,  civilized"  Indians,  so-called, 
presents  herSelf  at  the  maternity  hospital  her  labor  differs  but  little,  if 
any,  from  that  of  other  women  living  as  she  does. 

Modem  civilization,  with  its  increased  mental  development,  greater 
nerve  strain  and  lessened  physical  development,  adds  greatly  to  the 


F'lo.  151. — Pelvic  Ixinea  ol  cow,  viewed  froro  in  front  and  eonienrhat  from  below.     (Sieaon,) 

difficulty  of  labor.  It  increases  the  mechanical  difficulties  of  the  problem 
by  increasing  the  size  of  the  child's  head,  and  lessens  the  ability  to 
overcome  the  difficulties  by  lowering  nerve  and  muscle  tone. 

The  same  thing  is  seen  to  a  certain  extent  in  horses  and  cattle  where 
those  of  highest  breed  which  are  carefully  housed,  groomed  and  fed, 
surrountled  by  protection  from  wind  and  weather,  present  more  diffi- 
culty in  parturition  than  do  those  on  the  prairie. 

Cause  of  the  Onset  of  Labor. — Much  speculation  has  l>eon  indulged  in 
and  many  theories  advanced  to  explain  why  labor  usually  begins  at 
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about  two  hundred  and  eighty  days  from  the  beginning  of  the  last  men- 
struation. 

A  satisfactory  definite  answer  has  never  been  given.  It  is  prol>ably 
the  result  of  a  number  of  conditions  no  one  of  which  can  singly  be  pointed 
to  as  the  cause  of  the  onset  of  labor.    The  following  may  be  mentioned : 

Placental  Changes. — During  the  latter  part  of  pregnancy  there  is 
taking  place  in  the  decidual  portion  of  the  placenta  a  form  of  degeneration 
which  is  preparing  it  for  separation;  in  other  words,  b  preparing  the 
product  of  gestation  to  bea)me  like  a  foreign  body  in  the  uterus. 

It  is  well  known  that  a  foreign  body  in  the  uterus,  whether  it  be  a 
polypus,  a  blood-clot,  or  the  hand  of  the  obstetrician,  stimulates  uterine 
contractions,  and  this  condition,  present  in  the  latter  part  of  pregnancy, 
has  been  adopted  as  one  of  the  causes  of  the  onset  of  labor.  This  theory 
was  advanced  by  Naegele,  and  has  found  many  followers. 

Uterine  Distention. — On  account  of  the  frequency  with  which  pre- 
mature labor  occurs  in  multiple  pregnancy  and  hydramnios,  uterine 
distention  has  been  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  causes  of  the  onset  of 
labor  and  it  is  thought  that  when  the  uterus  reaches  a  certain  amoimt 
of  distention  it  will  try  to  empty  itself.  While  this  certainly  app>ears 
to  be  the  fact  in  most  cases,  numerous  exceptions  occur  as  when  preg- 
nancy is  prolonged  beyond  term  and  the  child  is  allowed  to  reach  an 
extreme  size  and  weight. 

Changes  in  the  Lower  Uterine  Segment. — ^The  softening,  dilatation  and 
retraction  of  the  lower  uterine  segment,  as  the  presenting  part  settles  in 
the  pelvis,  is  certainly  a  preparation  for  labor  and  in  the  same  way  that 
an. elastic  bag  placed  in  the  cervical  canal  will  induce  labor,  so  the  pres- 
ence of  the  presenting  part  with  the  amniotic  sac  in  front  of  it,  gradually 
dilating  the  canal  and  pressing  upon  the  pelvic  nerves,  tends  to  start 
up  uterine  contractions.  This  view  finds  support  in  the  fact  that  occa- 
sionally, as  has  occurred  several  times  in  my  experience,  when  the  cervix 
has  previously  been  amputated  and  the  lower  uterine  segment  is  dDated 
during  most  of  the  latter  half  of  pregnancy,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to 
carry  the  patient  to  term.  In  one  patient,  after  several  prematm^  labors 
with  loss  of  the  child,  a  successful  issue  was  secured  only  by  keeping  the 
patient  in  bed.  The  fact  that  at  times  the  cervix  shows  marked  dilata- 
tion for  weeks  before  term  shows  that  this  is  not  the  sole  cause  of  the 
onset  of  labor. 

Increasing  Irritability  of  the  Uterus. — It  is  well  known  that  in  the 
latter  part  of  pregnancy  the  uterus  is  more  irritable,  i.  e.,  responds  more 
readily  to  stimulation  and  that  the  intermittent  uterine  contractions, 
the  so-called  Braxton  Hicks  sign  of  pregnancy,  although  present  from 
early  pregnancy,  become  more  pronounced  and  more  frequent  as  term 
approaches.  Furthermore,  although  usually  these  intermittent  uterine 
contractions  are  painless,  in  some  w^omen  they  are  painful  and  diflficult 
to  distinguish  from  beginning  labor. 

Menstrual  Periodicity. — Tyler  Smith,  Meiule  and  others  have  ad- 
vanced the  view  that  labor  is  most  apt  to  occur  at  a  time  which  would 
be  the  menstrual  period  were  the  patient  not  pregnant,  i.  c,  the  tenth 
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menstrual  period.  This  tendency  of  the  uterus  to  contract  and  empty 
itself  at  the  would-be  menstrual  periods  certainly  seems  to  exist  in  the 
early  months,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  age  of  the  specimens  obtained  from 
miscarriages,  and  in  all  probability  exists  also  in  the  later  months  of 
pregnancy. 

Stimiilation  of  the  Uterine  Nerve  Centres. — ^The  theory  has  been 
advanced  by  several,  especially  by  Brown-Sfequard,  that  the  onset  of 
labor  is  caused  by  the  irritation  of  the  uterine  nerve  centres  by  an  excess 
of  carbon  dioxide  circulating  in  the  blood.  Although  this  theory  may 
prove  to  have  little  influence  upon  the  onset  of  labor,  it  is  suggestive  of 
work  along  the  line  of  determining  whether  some  other  substance  in  the 
circulation,  perhaps  some  product  of  fetal  metabolism,  may  not  be  a 
causal  factor. 

Ezcitiii^  Causes. — ^It  is  well  known  that  when  the  time  is  reached 
that  labor  is  really  due,  a  very  slight  exciting  cause  like  a  bimanual 
examination,  a  purgative,  violent  exercise,  etc.,  may  determine  the  onset 
of  labor. 

This  is  sometimes  made  use  of  clinically  by  giving  a  purgative  like  a 
large  dose  of  castor  oil  at  the  time  estimated  to  be  the  normal  end  of 
pregnancy  in  order  to  prevent  overgrowth  of  the  child  by  the  continua- 
tion of  pregnancy  beyond  term. 

The  above-mentioned  theories  are  those  which  have  been  most  widely 
held  and  are  most  worthy  of  acceptance  as  influential  factors.  If,  how- 
ever, we  frankly  ask  ourselves  the  question  "What  is  the  real  cause  of  the 
onset  of  labor?"  we  are  forced  to  reply  "We  do  not  know."  As  the  apple 
when  fully  ripe  falls  from  the  tree,  so  the  fetus  when  it  is  best  suited 
for  independent  life  is,  as  a  rule,  expelled  from  the  uterus. 

The  Characteristics  of  Beginning  Labor. — One  of  the  questions  fre- 
quently asked  by  the  patient  expecting  to  be  confined  is  "  How  shall  I 
know  when  I  am  in  labor?"  The  question  is  a  perfectly  natural  one,  as 
it  is  not  unusual  for  women  to  have  various  aches  and  pains  during 
the  latter  part  of  pregnancy.  These  may  be  due  to  pressure  upon  the 
pelvic  nerves,  to  gas  in  the  intestines  whose  normal  peristaltic  action  is 
interfered  with  by  the  enlarging  pregnant  uterus;  finally,  as  already 
indicated,  the  intermittent  uterine  contractions  which  continue  during 
pregnancy  and  are  usually  painless,  in  some  women  are  painful  and 
resemble  the  pains  of  beginning  labor,  but  are  irregular  in  occurrence 
and  without  increasing  severity.  These  are  the  so-called  false  or 
spurious  labor  pains.  The  best  information  that  can  be  given  to  the 
patient  regarding  the  characteristics  of  truejabor  pains,  is  that  the  onset 
of  labor  is  marked  by  pains  which  recur  i^gularly  with  distinct  inter- 
missions; that  during  these  pains  the  abdomen  seems  hard;  that  these 
pains  are  located  at  first  either  in  the  ftbdningp  above  tbg  puk^s,  or  in 
the  back  in  the  lumbosacral  region;  that  later  they  become  more  con* 
stant  in  the  lumbosacral  region  and  extend  down  the  thighs;  that  often 
in  the  beginning  the  interval  between  pains  is  half  an  hour^orjgore,  but 
as  time  goes  on  the  intervals  become  shorter  anTthe  mtensity  of  the 
pains  greater^  In  addition  to  this  there  is  usually  an  increase  in  the 
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vaginal  mucous  disdiarge,  which  may  or  may  not  be  colored,  producing 
what  the  laity  speak  of  as  a  "  show/'  In  studying  labor  it  is  well  to  recog- 
nize a  preparatory  stage,  in  which  the  uterus  and  its  contents  settle  in 
the  pelvis,  thus  allowing  greater  freedom  of  action  to  the  diaphragm  and 
easier  respiration  to  the  patient,  but  greater  discomfort  below  from 
pressure  upon  the  pelvic  viscera,  vessels,  and  nerves.  There  is  more 
irritability  of  the  bladder  and  disturbance  with  the  rectum,  greater 
interference  with  venous  return,  as  sho\)VTi  by  increased  edema  in  the 
lower  extremities  and  vulva,  and  more  pain  in  the  pelvis  radiating  down 
the  thighs. 

This  settling,  aside  from  being  felt  and  noticed  by  the  patient,  is  easily 
made  out  by  palpation  of  the  abdomen.  The  fundus  has  receded  from 
the  ensiform  cartilage,  returning  to  about  the  level  of  the  eighth  month 
and  on  palpating  the  fetal  head  it  is  found  to  have  dipped  into  the  pelvic 
brim.  The  settling  usually  begins  in  primigravidse  at  about  two  weeks 
from  term,  but  in  multigravida*  with  less  tone  in  the  abdominal  wall 
and  lower  uterine  wall  it  often  does  not  occur  until  the  last  week  of 
pregnancy. 

This  is  the  stage  during  which  the  irregular,  spurious,  or  false  pains 
occur,  as  already  described,  and  a  vaginal  examination  during  this  {period 
shows  the  following  changes:  The  vulva  is  more  gaping  and  more  con- 
gested. The  cervix,  which  up  to  this  time  has  retained  its  normal  length, 
with  the  external  os  and  the  internal  os  both  present  and  more  or  less 
closed,  especially  in  primigravidte,  shows  a  dilatation  and  a  gradual 
disappearance  of  the  internal  os  as  the  lower  uterine  segment  retracts. 
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In  the  actual  labor  three  stages  are  recognized: 

First  stage,  or  the  stage  of  dilatation y  which  extends  from  the  beginning 
of  labor  to  the  time  of  com])lete  dilatation  of  the  cervix. 

Second  stage,  or  the  stage  of  expulsion,  which  extends  from  the  complete 
dilatation  of  the  cervix  to  the  l)irth  of  the  child. 

Third  stage,  or  the  placental  stage^  which  extends  from  the  birth  of  the 
child  to  the  expulsion  of  the  placenta. 

Usually  these  three  stages  are  present  in  every  labor  and  a  normal 
labor  has  only  to  be  observed  to  see  the  three  follow  each  other  in  turn. 

Occasionally,  however,  especially  in  women  whose  nervous  systems 
are  at  high  tension  and  whose  cervices  are  rigid,  the  patient  becomes 
completely  exhausted  in  the  first  stage  and  in  spite  of  attempts  at  rest, 
she  is  unable  to  dilate  her  cervix  until  the  long  pressure  begins  to  have 
deleterious  effect  upon  the  fetal  heart. 

In  such  cases,  although  the  patient  may  have  had  expulsive  pains  and 
an  expulsive  stage,  she  has  had  no  second  stage,  according  to  the  defini- 
tion given  above,  as  she  requires  artificial  dilatation  of  her  cervix  and 
instrumental  delivery  before  she  herself  has  succeeded  in  dilating  the 
cervical  canal. 
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First  Stage. — With  the  onset  of  labor  the  patient  begins  to  have 
the  true  labor  pains,  at  first  with  intervals  perhaps  of  half  an  hour,  but 
becoming  more  frequent  as  time  goes  on.  These  pains  are  usually  located 
in  the  sacral  region  and  often  radiate  to  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen  or 
down  the  thighs.  At  first  the  patient  is  often  rejoiced  that  labor  which 
she  has  been  expecting  so  long  has  really  come  and  she  watches  carefully 
to  see  if  the  pains  recur  regularly  and  are  becoming  stronger  and  are  not 
the  irregular,  false  pains,  which  she  may  have  had  for  several  weeks. 
At  first  she  feels  very  comfortable  between  pains  and  chats  pleasantly 
as  she  watches  with  interest  the  preparations  of  the  bed  and  room. 
The  pains  of  the  first  stage,  however,  are  wearing  and  after  a  time  the 
patient,  especially  a  primigravida,  is  apt  to  become  restless  and  nervous 
and  asks  how  much  longer  the  labor  is  to  last.  She  thinks  she  is  not 
accomplishing  anything.  She  feels  her  abdomen  and  says  it  has  not 
gone  down  any.  The  pains  by  this  time  are  probably  sharp  and  she 
cries  out  as  they  recur.  As  the  cervix  dilates  she  is  apt  to  be  nauseated 
and  perhaps  vomits.  The  vaginal  discharge,  which  perhaps  at  first  was 
only  mucus,  now  contains  a  little  blood,  due  to  the  separation  of  the 
membranes  from  the  cervix  and  lower  uterine  segment.  With  the  down- 
ward pressure  of  the  fluid  wedge.,  produced  by  the  unbroken  amniotic  sac, 
together  with  the  retraction  of  the  cervix  and  the  lower  uterine  segment, 
the  cervical  canal  gradually  dilates  until  its  diameter  is  greater  than 
the  width  of  four  fingers  of  the  examining  hand.  Usually  at  this  time, 
during  one  of  the  uterine  contractions,  in  obstetrics  called  "pains,"  the 
amniotic  sac  bursts  with  the  escape  of  considerable  liquor  anmii.  The 
amount  of  this  first  escape  varies  greatly  with  the  amount  present  in  the 
uterus,  with  the  presentation  of  the  child  and  with  the  point  of  rupture. 
If  it  is  a  vertex  presentation  and  the  head  is  descending  normally  in  the 
pelvis  but  a  little  may  escape  at  first,  as  the  head,  acting  like  a  ball 
valve,  plugs  the  opening  for  a  time.  Then  with  each  pain  a  little  more 
escapes,  keeping  the  canal  moist.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  presentation 
is  transverse,  or  the  head  is  not  engaged,  all  the  liquor  amnii  may  escape 
at  the  time  of  rupture.  If  the  point  of  rupture  of  the  amniotic  sac  is 
high  up,  the  amount  which  escapes  at  the  time  of  rupture  may  be  very 
slight.  At  times  the  rupture  of  the  membranes  is  the  first  evidence  of 
the  onset  of  labor  and  the  woman  may  be  aroused  from  sleep  by  a  gush 
of  water  which  soaks  her  night-dress.  As  in  this  ease  there  has  probably 
been  but  slight  engagement  of  the  presenting  part,  usually  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  liquor  amnii  drains  away  and  there  results  a  so-called  **dry 
labor,"  one  in  which  the  fluid  wedge  to  aid  in  dilating  the  cervix  is  absent 
and  hence  a  labor  which  is  apt  to  be  long  and  tedious. 

Sometimes  rupture  of  the  membranes  occurs  several  days  or  even 
weeks  before  the  onset  of  labor,  but,  as  a  rule,  labor  pains  begin  within 
twenty-four  hours,  and  according  to  my  experience  it  is  fortunately  so, 
as  several  cases  have  come  under  observation  where,  after  the  escape  of 
the  liquor  amnii,  the  long  pressure  upon  the  child  and  the  entrance  of 
air  to  the  amniotic  sac  has  apparently  caused  the  death  of  the  child  and 
infection  of  the  mother. 

14 
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For  these  reasons  it  is  my  custom  to  start  the  induction  of  labor  in 
a  patient  whose  pains  do  not  begin  in  twenty-four  hours  after  the  rupture 
of  the  membranes.  As  to  the  duration  of  the  first  stage  of  labor,  it  is  very 
difficult  to  predict. 

In  5000  normal  labors  at  the  Sloane  Hospital,  of  which  2500  were 
primigravidse  and  2500  multigravidee,  the  average  duration  of  the  first  and 
second  stages  was  as  follows: 

Primigravidse :  first  stage,  fourteen  hours,  six  minutes;  second  stage, 
one  hour,  twenty-five  minutes;  total  labor,  fifteen  hours,  thirty-one 
minutes. 


Multigravidffi :  first  stage,  ten  hours,  twenty-five  minutes;  second 
stage,  one  hour,  five  minutes;  total  labor,  eleven  hours,  thirty  min- 
utes. 

Fourteen  hours  in  the  primigravida  and  ten  and  one-half  hours  in  a 
multigravida  may  therefore  be  taken  as  the  average  duration  of  the 
first  stage. 

Changes  in  the  Utenu  dnring  the  Fint  Stage. —With  the  onset  of  labor 
the  uterus  is  seen  to  divide  itself  into  two  portion.^  or  segments:  The 
ujyper  uterine  segrnent  and  the  lower  uterine  segment  separated  by  a  cir- 
cular band  which  represents  the  lower  edge  of  the  upper  utmne  segment 
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and  is  usually  called  the  ring  of  Bandl  (see  Fig.  152),  although  previously 
described  by  Braune  in  his  study  of  frozen  sections.^ 

The  upper  uterine  segment  is  active  and  becomes  thickened  as  labor 
advances.  The  composition  of  the  lower  uterine  segment  has  been  the 
subject  of  much  discussion,  but  it  is  generally  regarded  as  formed  in 
part  by  the  lower  portion  of  the  uterus  just  above  the  internal  os  and 
by  the  cer\'ix  itself.  This  lower  uterine  segment  becomes  thinned  as 
labor  advances;  is  largely  passive  during  the  process,  and  shows  a 
gradual  obliteration  of  the  cervical  canal  from  above  downward  by  a 
funnel-shaped  dilatation.  The  internal  os  gradually  disappears  and 
leaves  the  lower  uterine  segment  a  thin,  muscular  canal,  bounded  above 
by  the  contraction  ring,  or  ring  of  Bandl,  below  by  the  external  os  which 
in  primigravidse  may  be  thin,  sharp  and  rigid  for  a  time,  but  in  multi- 
gravidse  is  usually  much  more  patulous  and  readily  dilatable. 

The  contraction  ring,  called  also  retraction  ring  by  Lusk,  which  is 
marked  only  during  labor,  is  situated  at  a  height  in  the  uterus  corre- 
sponding to  the  reflection  of  the  peritoneum  from  the  uterus  on  to  the 
bladder,  and  is  opposite  a  large  coronary  vein.  Although  beginning  in 
the  first  stage,  the  contraction  ring  is  usually  not  well  marked  until 
the  second  stage  of  labor. 

In  the  normal  mechanism  of  dilatation  of  the  cervix,  aside  from  the 
contractile  power  of  the  upper  uterine  segment,  aided  perhaps  by  the 
voluntary  action  of  the  muscles  of  the  abdominal  wall,  we  have  four 
factors  at  work: 

1.  Softening  of  the  cervix. 

2.  The  action  of  the  fluid  wedge. 

3.  The  action  of  the  solid  wedge. 

4.  The  retraction  of  the  lower  uterine  segment. 

Softening  of  the  Cervix, — ^During  the  latter  part  of  pregnancy  on  account 
of  pressure  from  above  and  interference  with  venous  return,  the  cervix 
becomes  more  congested,  hyperemic,  softened  and  more  dilatable.  With 
the  onset  of  labor  this  hyperemia  and  serous  infiltration  increases,  es- 
pecially during  uterine  contractions,  and  when  the  thorax  is  fixed  and 
the  abdominal  muscles  are  brought  into  play.  The  softening  of  the 
cervix  greatly  aids  in  dilatation,  as  is  seen  in  placenta  previa  where  the 
increased  vascularity  and  softening  usually  renders  the  cervix  easily 
dilatable. 

Fluid  Wedge, — Diu'ing  uterine  contractions  the  fluid  contents  of  the 
uterus  are  subjected  to  pressure  and,  although  this  pressure  is  transmitted 
equally  in  all  directions,  its  effect  is  most  marked  in  the  direction  of 
least  resistance.  As  the  cervix  is  perforated  by  its  canal  this  naturally 
is  the  direction  of  least  resistance  and  the  contractions  of  the  uterus 
force  a  sac  of  fluid  into  and  through  the  cervical  canal,  serving  as  the 
most  important  means  of  dilatation.  The  effect  of  the  absence  of  the 
cervical  canal  is  occasionally  seen  in  cases  where  the  canal  has  been 
obliterateil  during  pregnancy  by  some  inflanunatory  process,  and  during 

*  Die  Lage  dca  Uterus  und  Fotiu  am  Ende  der  Schwangenchaft*  Leipiig,  1872. 
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labor  uterine  contractions  continue  for  hours  without  dilatation  of  the 
cervix  until  an  artificial  opening  is  made,  when  dilatation  proceeds 
rapidly. 


Fro.  163.— In  the  iiiterv&l  betwM 


The  St^id  IVedge. — If  rupture  of  the  membranes  has  taken  place  early 
in  labor,  instead  of  the  fluid  wedge  produced  by  the  conical  sac  of  amniotic 
fluid,  nature  has  in  its  place  the  solid  wedge  forme<]  by  the  presenting 


Flu.  154.— Sunc  palicpt  u  Fuc.  IS3,  duriiUE 


part   which   becomes  more  and    more   conical   through   pressure   and 
nMilding. 

As  is  well  known,  e\en  to  the  laity,  the  solid  wedge  with  its  accompany- 
ing dr.-  labor  is  much  more  tedious  for  the  patient  than  one  with  the 
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membranes  intact,  and  is  more  apt  to  expose  the  child  to  a  dangerous 
amount  of  pressure. 

Retraction  of  the  Lower  Uterine  Segment, — ^Although  during  labor  the 
lower  uterine  segment  is  regarded  as  largely  passive,  apparently  through 
the  action  of  the  longitudinal  fibers  of  the  upper  segment,  it  is  gradually 
retracted  over  the  presenting  anmiotic  sac  or  presenting  fetal  part,  and 
this  process,  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  action  of  the  fluid  or  solid 
wedge,  accomplishes  the  dilatation  of  the  cervix. 

During  the  first  stage  of  labor  if  the  patient  is  lying  on  her  back  (see 
Fig.  153)  the  abdominal  wall  during  the  interval  between  uterine  con- 
tractions is  flaccid  and  the  uterus  itself  is  not  tense.  During  a  uterine 
contraction,  however,  the  abdominal  and  uterine  muscles  become  tense 
and  the  uterus  stands  out  from  the  abdominal  cavity,  increasing  its 
anteroposterior  diameter  and  diminishing  its  transverse  diameter  (see 
Fig.  154). 

Second  Stage. — With  the  completion  of  the  dilatation  of  the  cervix 
the  characteristics  of  the  labor  change.  The  patient  instead  of  being 
up  and  walking  about  instinctively  takes  to  her  bed.  Her  pains  become 
more  regular,  harder  and  expulsive  in  character.  During  the  latter  part 
of  the  first  stage  she  may  have  voluntarily  during  each  pain,  held  her 
breath  and  brought  into  action  her  abdominal  muscles,  but  now  this 
action  becomes  involuntary.  She  has  the  desire  to  press  her  feet  against 
something;  she  fixes  the  muscles  of  her  thorax  and  her  diaphragm;  she 
wishes  to  pull  upon  something  with  her  arms;  she  uses  her  abdominal 
muscles  to  the  best  of  her  ability,  thus  greatly  supplementing  the  expul- 
sive power  of  the  uterus. 

The  pressure  of  the  presenting  part  upon  the  rectum  gives  the  patient 
the  feeling  that  her  bowels  are  to  move,  and  she  so  expresses  herself. 

During  the  pains  her  face  becomes  flushed  and  her  pulse  more  rapid 
while  the  fetal  heart  becomes  a  little  slower.  At  the  height  of  each  pain 
she  lets  out  her  breath  with  a  grunt.  During  this  stage  she  seems  to 
realize  that  she  is  reaching  the  end  of  her  suffering,  that  there  is  work 
for  her  to  do,  and  although  during  the  latter  part  of  the  first  stage  she 
may  have  been  nervous,  irritable  and  discouraged,,  she  now  summons 
her  strength  and  will-p)ower  and  is  anxious  to  assist  nature  in  every  way 
that  she  can.  She  soon  learns  that  by  holding  her  breath  and  not  crying 
out  with  the  pain  she  can  make  better  progress,  and  acts  accordingly. 

This  picture  of  a  woman  with  flushed  face,  knees  flexed,  straining  with 
each  uterine  contraction,  anxious  to  pull  on  something  with  her  arms, 
and  giving  an  expulsive  cry  at  the  acme  of  each  pain  is  a  picture  of  the 
second  stage  of  labor  familiar  to  every  obstetrician. 

Changes  in  the  Utenu  during  the  Second  Stage. — At  the  completion  of 
the  dilatation  of  the  cervix  the  need  for  the  fluid  wedge  formed  by  the 
amniotic  sac  ceases  and,  as  a  rule,  the  membranes  forming  the  sac, 
t.  e.,  the  amnion,  chorion  and  decidua  capsularis  (reflexa),  usually  spoken 
of  as  the  "membranes,"  rupture  and  more  or  less  of  the  liquor  amnii 
escapes,  moistening  the  parts  below 

As  already  stated,  however,  the  membranes  may  rupture  at  the  onse*^ 
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of  labor  or  even  before  this  event  occurs,  and  on  the  other  hand  in  rare 
cases  the  rupture  may  not  take  place  until  after  the  birth  and  the 
fetus  be  born  surrounded  by  the  unruptured  membranes,  that  portion 
covering  the  fetal  head  being  spoken  of  as  a  "caul." 

The  point  of  rupture  is  usually  in  the  axis  of  the  vagina,  but  occasion- 
ally it  is  high  up  laterally,  allowing  only  a  little  liquor  amnii  to  escape 
gradually,  followed  later  by  a  gush  when  the  sac  lying  just  in  front  of 
the  head  and  containing  the  "forewater"  ruptures.  When  the  mem- 
branes fail  to  rupture  after  the  dilatation  of  the  cervix  is  complete,  labor 
is  usually  delayed  by  it. 

In  the  second  stage  the  fundus  during  uterine  contractions  not  only 
moves  forward  but  ^ttles  a  little  in  the  abdomen,  only  to  rise  again 
as  the  contraction  passes  off.  Permanent  lowering  of  the  fundus  does 
not  usually  occur  until  the  presenting  part  begins  to  emerge  from  the 
vulva. 

Patients  may  often  wisely  be  told  of  this  fact  during  their  period  of 
discouragement  in  the  first  stage  when  their  abdominal  swelling  does 
not  descend  as  a  result  of  their  numerous  pains.  The  division  into  the 
upper  and  lower  uterine  segments  which  was  gradually  taking  place 
during  the  first  stage  now  becomes  more  marked  and  the  retraction  or 
contraction  ring  is  more  distinct.  If,  on  account  of  some  disproportion 
between  the  presenting  part  and  the  pelvic  canal,  there  is  obstruction 
to  the  advance  of  the  diild,  the  lower  uterine  segment  becomes  more 
and  more  distended,  while  the  upper  segment  contracts  and  retracts, 
so  that  instead  of  the  contraction  ring  being  situated  about  midway 
between  the  symphysis  and  the  umbilicus,  it  may  lie  but  little  below  the 
latter.  A  vaginal  examination  during  the  second  stage  in  a  normal 
labor  shows  the  vulva  more  congested  and  dilatable,  perhaps  a  thin 
rim  of  cervix  in  the  fomices  crowning  the  presenting  vertex,  which  is 
becoming  more  and  more  molded  as  the  caput  forms.  During  each 
pain  this  presenting  part  will  be  felt  to  advance,  only  to  recede  again 
as  the  pain  passes  off.  No  student  of  nature  can  fail  to  be  impressed 
with  the  changes  which  are  now  to  take  place  in  the  pelvic  floor  as  the 
presenting  part  descends  to  the  outside  world.  No  matter  how  many 
times  one  has  watched  the  process,  each  but  adds  to  the  conviction  of 
the  wonderful  provision  and  adaptability  of  nature  in  the  construction 
of  a  pelvic  floor  and  canal  which  at  other  times  furnishes  the  support 
needed  for  the  pelvic  organs  and  a  canal  which  just  admits  the  male 
organ  or  the  fingers  for  examination  and  during  labor  dilates  without 
injury  to  a  size  sufficient  to  allow  the  passage  of  a  full-sized  child  at  term. 

Should  the  vulva  be  watched  from  the  early  part  of  the  second  stage 
of  a  normal  labor  the  parts  will  be  seen  becoming  more  congested  with 
each  pain,  perhaps  with  the  extrusion  of  a  little  blood-stained  mucus; 
then  with  each  pain  there  is  a  little  gaping  of  the  vulva  as  the  head 
approaches  the  outlet.  Soon  at  the  height  of  a  pain  will  be  detected  a 
small  portion  of  the  caput  slightly  separating  the  labia  (see  Fig.  155). 
The  whole  pelvic  floor  begins  to  bulge  a  little  with  each  pain,  the  anus 
pouts  and  b^ins  to  dilate  and  more  and  more  of  the  caput  appears. 
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Thus,  with  advances  during  each  contraction  of  the  uterine  and  abdomi- 
nal muscles  and  recessions  during  each  relaxation,  more  and  more  of 
the  bead  appears,  gradually  extending  as  the  occiput  emerges  under 
the  pubic  arch  and  bends  upward  toward  the  mons  veneris,  while  the 
forehead,  nose,  mouth  and  chin  sweep  over  the  edge  of  the  perineum 
and  the  edge  of  the  vulva  slips  backward  to  the  neck  of  the  child. 

Thus  it  is  that  the  most  acute  suffering  of  the  labor  is  ended  and  the 
head  b  born,  soon  to  be  followed  by  the  body  of  the  child,  and  the  second 
stage  is  ended. 

Third  State. — After  the  birth  of  the  child  the  woman  experiences  a 
feeling  of  relief.  The  freedom  from  the  suffering  which  probably  has 
lasted  for  hours,  coupled  with  the  joy  that  her  long-anticipated  child  is 


Fio.  1S5, — Caput  appearing 


bom,  brings  to  the  true  mother  such  mental  and  physical  peace  as  can 
only  be  appreciated  by  those  who  have  passed  through  it.  A  hand 
placed  on  the  abdomen  detects  the  uterus  now  greatly  reduced  in  size, 
lying  a  few  centimeters  below  the  umbilicus.  It  is  fairly  firm,  although 
not  as  hard  as  during  the  previous  uterine  contractions.  As  the  hand  is 
kept  upon  it,  the  uterus  is  felt  after  a  few  moments  to  alternately  relax 
and  contract.  At  first  these  contractions  are  not  severe  enough  to  cause 
pain  to  the  patient,  but  soon  they  become  more  severe  and  painful,  con- 
tinuing until  the  placenta  is  expelled  from  the  body  of  the  uterus. 

If  the  abdomen  is  watched  its  contour  is  seen  to  change  as  time 
passes. 

ChangM  in  the  Uterus  doiinf  the  Third  State. — The  uterus  instead  of 
remaining  globular  becomes  more  elongated  and  rises  in  the  abdomen. 
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At  the  same  time  a  prominence  appears  just  above  the  symphysis. 
Corresponding  with  this  change  in  contour  the  placenta  has  been  ex- 
pelled from  the  body  of  the  uterus  into  the  cervix  and  vagina.  In  a 
normal  case  this  usually  occurs  in  from  five  to  thirty  minutes.  With 
this  descent  of  the  placenta  there  occurs  a  corresponding  increase  in 
the  length  of  cord  which  lies  outside  the  vagina.  With  the  birth  of  the 
child  there  takes  place  the  discharge  of  the  remainder  of  the  liquor 
amnii  and  following  this  there  is  usually  a  moderate  discharge  of  blood. 

Occasionally  the  placenta  is  expelled  almost  immediately  after  the 
birth  of  the  child,  but  this  is  very  exceptional.  As  a  rule,  after  the 
placenta  has  been  expelled  from  the  active  upper  uterine  segment  into 
the  passive  lower  uterine  segment  and  vagina  it  remains  there  for  an 
indefinite  period. 

According  to  Ahlfeld,  a  spontaneous  expulsion  occurred  in  only  13.6 
per  cent,  of  his  cases,  although  he  waited  from  one-half  to  two  hours. 
The  chief  factor  in  causing.the  normal  expulsion  of  the  placenta  from  the 
lower  uterine  segment  and  vagina  is  the  voluntary  contraction  of  the 
abdominal  muscles,  although,  of  course,  gravity  and  the  contraction  of 
the  vagina  are  auxiliary  forces. 

Separation  of  the  Placenta. — ^There  are  two  chief  views  regarding  the 
method  of  separation  of  the  placenta  from  the  uterine  wall,  bearing 
respectively  the  names  of  Shultze  and  Mathews  Duncan.  According  to 
the  view  of  Schultze,  the  middle  of  the  placenta  is  separated  first  and  is 
pushed  forward  by  a  blood  effusion  beneath  it  and  the  placenta  is  expelled 
like  an  inverted  umbrella  covered  by  the  fetal  membranes  which  also 
trail  behind  it. 

In  this  method  of  expulsion  there  is  no  external  bleeding  until  after 
the  birth  of  the  placenta. 

According  to  the  view  of  Mathews  Duncan,  the  placenta  is  separated 
at  the  edge,  especially  the  lower  edge  first.  It  is  then  folded  upon  itself 
like  a  roll  within  the  cavity  of  the  uterus  and  is  expelled,  edge  first,  with 
or  without  the  inversion  of  the  membranes.  In  this  method  of  expul- 
sion there  is  no  marked  retroplacental  hemorrhage,  but  a  moderate 
continuous  bleeding  from  the  birth  of  the  child  to  the  birth  of  the  pla- 
centa, this  bleeding  being  more  marked  if  the  membranes  are  not 
inverted. 

The  Duncan  view  is  the  one  most  generally  held  in  this  country  and 
is  probably  the  usual  method  of  expulsion  when  the  placental  attach- 
ment is  lateral  or  on  the  anterior  or  posterior  uterine  wall.  If  the  pla- 
centa is  attached  to  the  fundus  of  the  uterus  the  method  of  Schultze  is 
probably  often  followed. 

It  seems  to  the  author  most  rational  to  consider  that  in  ordinary  cases 
as  the  uterus  contracts  the  placenta  is  compressed  and  at  first  allows  of 
this  compression  without  separation,  its  contained  fetal  bloo<l  being 
expressed  along  the  untied  umbilical  cord  to  the  fetus;  that  after  a 
little  time  the  contraction  and  shrinkage  of  the  placental  site  detaches 
it  from  the  placenta  which  then  becomes  a  foreign  body  in  the  uterus 
and  as  the  uterus  is  always  stimulated  to  expell  any  foreign  body  from 
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within  its  cavity  so  the  upper  uterine  segment  is  stimulated  to  expel 
the  placenta. 

On  examining  the  maternal  surface  of  the  freshly  expelled  placenta 
it  is  found  that  the  separation  has  taken  place  in  the  decidua  basalis 
and  that  a  thin  layer  of  this  decidua  is  still  attached  to  it. 

In  the  above  description  the  author  has  endeavored  to  describe  the 
third  stage  of  labor  as  left  to  nature,  but  as  will  be  seen  in  the  chapter 
discussing  the  Management  of  Normal  Liabor  (see  page  341),  it  is  not 
considered  good  practice  to  leave  the  expulsion  of  the  placenta  to  nature's 
unaided  efforts.  As  the  placenta  may  remain  in  the  cervix  and  vagina 
for  an  indefinite  period  and  the  discomforts  of  the  patient  are  prolonged 
by  the  delay,  with  the  probability  of  greater  loss  of  blood  and  perhaps 
danger  of  infection,  it  seems  to  the  writer  that  within  a  reasonable 
time,  as  will  be  discussed  later,  the  expulsion  of  the  placenta  should  be 
aided. 

\  As  to  the  edge  and  surface  of  the  placenta  which  is  first  expelled, 
and  the  average  maternal  blood  loss  with  each,  the  study  of  the  late 
Dr.  Ervin  A.  Tucker*  at  the  Sloane  Hospital  gave  the  following  results : 
Of  the  2710  placental  births  which  were  studied,  2561  were  expressed 
by  the  Crede  method,  while  149  came  away  spontaneously.  The  fre- 
quency of  the  edge  and  surface  of  the  placenta  born  first  in  these  two 
different  methods  of  expulsion  may  be  seen  from  the  following  table: 

Cred6  expression.  Spontaneous  expression. 

979  =38.2  per  cent.  49  »  32.9  per  cent.,  were  born  edge  first,  fetal  surface  out. 

703  —  27  A  per  cent.  26  »  17.4  per  cent.,  were  born  fetal  surface  first  and  out. 

555  ""21.7  per  cent.  47  »  31.6  per  cent.,  were  born  edge  first,  maternal  surface  out. 

194  a    7.6  per  cent.  21  »  14. 1  per  cent.,  were  born  maternal  surface  first  and  out. 

130  =    5.1  per  cent.         6  =    4.0  per  cent.,  were  born  edge  first. 

The  summary  of  the  2561  placental  births  under  the  Cred6  method 
of  expression  gives: 

1682  =  65.6  per  cent.,  born  fetal  surface  out. 
749  =  29.3  per  cent.,  born  maternal  surface  out. 
130  =    5.1  per  cent.,  born  edge  first. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that,  as  observed  clinically,  the  frequency  of  the 
birth  of  the  fetal  surface  out  under  the  Crede  method  of  expression  is 
more  than  twice  that  of  the  maternal  surface  out. 

Tucker  also  found  that  the  amount  of  maternal  blood  loss  in  these 
2710  placental  births  varied  with  the  edge  and  surface  first  born  as  follows: 

Average  loss  when  placenta  born  edge  first,  maternal  surface  out,  10.8 
ounces  (most). 

Average  loss  w*hen  placenta  born  maternal  surface  first  and  out,  10.4 
ounces. 

Average  loss  when  placenta  born  edge  first,  fetal  surface  out,  10  ounces. 

Average  loss  when  placenta  born  edge  first,  9.2  ounces. 

*  Birth  of  the  Secundincs,  Amer,  Gyn.  and  Obst.  Journal,  May,  190S. 
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Average  loss  when  placenta  born  fetal  surface  first  and  out,  8.8  ounces 
(least). 

Following  the  birth  of  the  child  and  placenta  the  patient  often  expe- 
riences various  chilly  sensations  which  may  amount  to  a  distinct  rigor. 

It  is  purely  physiological,  probably  of  vasomotor  origin  and  need 
occasion  no  alarm,  as  it  is  not  accompanied  by  a  rise  of  temperature 
or  pulse  and  soon  passes  off  with  no  other  treatment  than  a  warm  blanket. 

Its  importance  rests  in  distinguishing  it  from  the  chill  occurring  later 
in  the  puerperium  which  usually  indicates  infection. 


k 


CHAPTER  VIII. 
THE  MECHANISM  OF  LABOR. 

Bt  the  mechanism  of  labor  is  meant  the  manner  in  which  the  con- 
tents of  the  pregnant  uterus,  the  fetus  and  the  placenta,  are  propelled 
through  the  birth  canal  and  enter  the  outside  world.  It  is  in  the  birth 
of  the  fully  developed  fetus  that  nature  exhibits  this  mechanism  in  its 
most  perfect  shape;  the  birth  of  the  premature  fetus  and  of  the  placenta 
being  accomplished  in  a  comparatively  simple  manner. 

In  the  enlarged  uterus  is  the  fetus,  fully  developed,  and  only  awaiting 
its  birth  into  the  outer  world  to  become  a  breathing,  growing  human 
being.  That  this  body  so  large,  yet  so  delicate  in  structure  can  in  the 
course  of  a  few  hours  be  pushed  through  the  narrow  birth  canal  of  the 
mother  without  serious  injury  to  either  mother  or  child  seems  little  short 
of  marvellous  and  may  well  excite  admiration,  yet  it  is  an  every-day 
occurrence. 

For  a  thorough  understanding  of  the  mechanism  of  labor  the  three 
factors  involved  should  be  studied: 
The  parturient  canal  or  passage. 
The  fetus  or  passenger. 
The  propelling  force. 

THE  PABTUBIENT  CANAL  OB  PASSAGE. 

The  parturient  canal  or  passage  is  composed  of  both  hard  and  soft 
structures.  The  former  consisting  of  the  bony  pelvis;  the  latter  of  the 
muscles  and  fascise  lining  the  pelvis  and  forming  the  pelvic  floor  and  of 
the  muscular  canals  of  the  uterus,  vagina  and  vulva. 

The  hard  and  soft  structures  of  the  parturient  canal  will  be  studied 
separately,  the  bony  framework  of  the  canal  first  being  considered. 

The  Female  Pelvis. — Considered  obstetrically  the  pelvis  presents 
numerous  points  of  interest  (see  Fig.  156). 

It  is  composed  of  four  bones:  the  two  ossa  innominata;  the  sacrum 
and  the  coccyx,  each  composed  in  early  life  of  separate  segments  united 
by  intervening  cartilage.  The  segments  of  the  innominate  bone,  the 
ilium,  the  ischium  and  the  pubes  are  the  earliest  to  unite,  presenting  firm 
bony  union  from  the  twentieth  to  the  twenty-fifth  year.  The  sacral 
and  coccygeal  segments  fuse  still  later,  those  of  the  coccyx  remaining 
movable  until  middle  life.  The  coccyx  does  not  normally  become  firmly 
joined  to  the  apex  of  the  sacrum  until  late  in  life. 

Consideration  of  the  above  method  of  pelvic  development  demon- 
strates the  fact  that  during  the  usual  child-bearing  age  the  segments  corn- 
jxmvg  the  posterior  wall  of  the  pelvis  are  not  firmly  united. 

(219) 
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Furthermore,  the  mobility  of  the  sacTocow.\geal  joint  allows  consider- 
able motion  in  the  anteroposterior  direction,  often  amounting  to  2  cm. 
or  more,  thus  meeting  the  demand  during  labor  for  greater  room  at  the 


Fio.  ISa.— Tho  remal«  pelvis. 


-Increase  of  the  eonjugatc  diameter  d[  the  outlet  liy 

This  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  157,  which  represents  the  increase  of 
iigate  diameter  of  the  outlet  from  9,5  cm.  to  11.5  cm.,  by  a 
of  the  coccyx  under  the  pressure  of  the  presenting  part. 
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The  space  included  within  this  bony  framework  is  divided  into  two 
parts  by  a  plane  passing  through  the  upper  border  of  the  symphysis 
pubis  in  front,  the  linea  ihopectinea  on  either  side,  and  the  middle  of  the 
sacral  promontory  behind,  called  the  plans  of  the  i)ilet  or  the  plane  of 
ih«  gyperior  strait.  The  portion  above  this  plane,  or  imaginary  level, 
is  called  the  false  pelvis,  while  that  below  is  the  true  pelvis  which  is 
chiefly  concerned  in  the  mechanism  of  labor. 

The  False  Pelvis. — The  false  pelvis  has  relatively  little  importance  in 
the  process  of  labor,  it  serves  as  a  sort  of  funnel  to  guide  the  presenting 
part  into  the  true  pelvis  ami  as  a  support  to  the  contents  of  the  lower 
abdomen,  the  intestines  in  the  non-pregnant  state  and  the  enlarging 
uterus  as  well  as  the  intestines  in  the  pregnant  state. 


Fju.   15«.— The  Dtlvic  hilot,  wtii  from  ul,ovp. 

The  false  pelvis  really  forms  a  psirt  of  the  alHlominal  cavity,  being 
bounded  behind  by  the  lower  portion  of  the  lumbar  spine,  laterally 
hv  the  iliac  fossa*,  and  anteriorlv  bv  the  lower  i)art  of  the  abdominal 
wall. 

The  Pelvic  fillet.— 'I'he  bony  ring  or  di\'idiiig  line  betweeji  the  false 
pelvis  above  and  the  true  pelvis  below  is  variously  spoken  of  as  the 
brim,  tlic  sniKrior  ulrall,  or  the  ]>eltic  inlet.  It  is  irregularly  oval  in 
shape  with  longest  diameter  running  transversely  (see  Fig.  158).  A 
depression  is  made  in  the  posterior  side  of  the  oval  bj'  the  projection  of 
the  promontorj'  of  the  sacrum.  In  des<ribing  the  size  and  shape  of  the 
jM-lvic  inlet  four  diameters  arc  consi<lered:  The  anteroposterior  diameter, 
or  the  true  conjugate,  extending  from  the  middle  of  the  pnimontorj'  of  the 
sacrum  to  the  upper  bonier  of  the  sjmphj'sis  pubis.  This  normally  gives 
an  average  measurement  of  1 1  cm. 
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The  obliqve  diameters,  taken  from  the  sacro-Uiac  joint  on  one  side,  to 
the  iliopectineal  eminence  of  the  opposite  side.  These  diameters  are 
called  the  right  or  left  oblique,  according  to  whether  it  Is  the  right  or 
left  sacro-iliac  joint  which  enters  Into  the  measurement. 

Thus  the  right  oblique  diameter  of  the  pelvic  inlet  is  the  distance 
from  the  right  sacro-iliac  joint  to  the  left  iliopectineal  eminence  and 
vice  verm.  These  oblique  diameters  normally  give  an  average  measure- 
ment of  12  cm.,  the  right  being  usually  a  trifle  longer  than  the  left. 

The  transverse  diameter  is  the  greatest  distance  across  the  pelvic  inlet 
taken  at  right  angles  to  the  true  conjugate.  It  usually  lies  posteriorly 
to  the  centre  of  the  pelvis,  the  extremities  of  the  diameter  resting  about 
midway  between  the  sacro-iliac  joint  and  the  iliopectineal  eminence  on 
each  side.  The  average  measurement  of  this  diameter  is  usually  con- 
sidered 13  cm.    It  is  a  difficult  diameter  to  meaaure  and  is  seldom  accu- 


I.— The  pelvic  cavity. 


in  practice.    Although,  as  stated  elsewhere,  it  is  the  longest 
the  pelvic  inlet,  the  projection  forward  of  the  sacral  promon- 
ts  its  being  the  diameter  most  available  for  entrance  of  the 
ito  the  true  pelvis. 
Pelvis.- — The  true  pelvis  is  that  portion  lying  beneath  the 

pelvic  inlet  and  is  the  part  chiefly  concerned  in  the  mechan- 
.  It  is  bounded  below  by  the  plane  passing  through  the  tip 
'X,  the  tuberosities  of  the  ischia  and  the  lower  border  of  the 
lubis,  called  the  plane  of  the  nutlet  or  the  plane  of  the  inferior 

is  hardly  a  mathematical  plane,  but  rather  two  triangular 
e  apices  are  at  the  coccyx  and  the  under  surface  of  the  syra- 
ctively,  and  whose  bases  meet  on  a  line  joining  the  two  ischial 
The  cavity  of  the  true  pelvis  (see  Fig.  159)  is  bounded  in 
e  pubic  bones  and  the  rami  of  the  ischia,  laterally  by  the 
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ischial  bones,  with  the  obturator  foramina  and  membranes  in  front, 
and  the  sacrosciatic  notches  with  their  ligaments  and  muscles  behind. 
Posteriorly  the  pelvic  cavity  is  bounded  by  the  sacnun  and  coccyx. 
It  is  thus  seen  that  the  only  portion  of  the  lateral  wall  formed  entirely 
by  bone  is  the  middle  portion  formed  by  the  body  of  the  ischium. 

The  middle  portion  of  the  lateral  pelvic  wail  is  of  distinct  importance 
in  the  mechanism  of  labor  and  deserves  further  consideration. 

As  stated  above,  this  portion  is  formed  solely  of  bone  and  is  entirely 
unyielding  while  the  portion  in  front,  filled  in  with  the  obturator  mem- 


Fia.  ISO. — Ridgo  dividini;  anterior  and  posterior  inclined  planes. 

brane  and  muscles,  allows  more  or  less  yielding,  as  does  the  portion  behind, 
filled  in  by  the  sacrosciatic  ligaments  and  muscles.  Furthermore,  pro- 
jecting from  the  posterior  border  of  this  bony  middle  portion  is  a  sharp 
projection,  the  spine  of  the  ischium,  which  with  its  fellow  of  the  opposite 
side  causes  the  least  diameter  of  the  pelvic  cavit>'. 

Between  the  spine  of  the  ischium  {A,  Fig.  160)  and  the  iliopectineal 
eminence  (B)  b  a  ridge  more  or  less  marked  in  different  pelves,  which 
divides  the  pelvic  cavity  on  each  side  into  two  portions,  the  anterior 
and  posterior,  which  are  concave  from  above  downward  and  from  before 
backward.    These  may  well  be  called  the  anterior  and  posterior  pelvic 
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grooves.  The  portion  of  the  ischial  body  in  Front  of  the  ridge  joining 
the  spine  and  iliopectinea)  eminence  is  in  obstetrics  often  called  the 
atUerioT  incHrud  plane,  while  that  portion  behind  this  ridge  is  called 
the  posterior  inclined  plane.  Formerly  these  inclined  planes  were  thought 
to  be  important  factors  in  the  rotation  of  the  presenting  part.  It  is  now 
known  that  they  are  merely  guiding  slopes  to  the  pelvic  floor,  which  is 
the  chief  factor  in  the  rotation. 

The  dividing  ridge  may  be  compared  to  the  ridge  pole  of  a  two-slope 
roof  (see  Fig.  195),  and  in  the  same  way  that  a  ball  falling  on  one  side 
of  the  ridge  pole  will  roll  down  one  side  of  the  roof,  and  falling  on  the 
other  side  of  the  ridge  pole  will  roll  down  the  opposite  side  of  the  roof, 
so  in  the  pelvis.     If  the  occiput,  for  instance,  impinges  on  one  of  the 


Fio,  161,— The  pelric  outlet,  111*11  (roni  l«low. 

anterior  inclined  planes,  it  tends  to  descend  to  the  floor  of  the  pelvis  in 
one  of  the  anterior  pelvic  grooves,  giving  occipito-anterior  positions. 
While  if  it  impinges  on  one  of  the  posterior  inclined  planes,  it  tends  to 
descend  in  one  of  the  posterior  grooves,  giving  occipitoposterior  positions. 

This  will  be  referred  to  again  when  discussing  rotation  of  the  head  in 
vertex  presentations  (see  page  261). 

The  pelvic  cavity  is  shallow  in  front,  measuring  only  about  4  cm.  in 
depth,  and  deep  behind  where  it  measures  along  the  curve  of  the  sacrum 
and  coccyx  about  12.5cm.  The  lateral  depth  is  approximately-  9  cm.  The 
shape  of  the  pelvic  cavity  is  therefore  that  of  a  curved,  obliquel,^'  trun- 
cated cylinder,  the  cur\e  presenting  the  concavity  forward,  as  though 
bent  about  the  sj-mph\sis,  although  the  greater  part  of  this  cur\e  is  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  cavity  rather  than  the  upper.     For  practical  pur- 
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poses  the  diameter  of  the  normal  pelvic  cavity  may  be  considered  the 
same  in  all  directions  and  averages  12  cm. 

The  PelTic  Outlet. — ^The  pelvic  outlet,  or  the  inferior  strait,  is  of  irregular 
shape  (see  Fig.  161),  bounded  in  front  by  the  pubic  arch,  laterally  by 
the  ischial  tuberoiitie^  and  the  greater  sacrosciatic  ligaments,  and  pos- 
teriorly by  the  tip  of  the  coccyx.  When  the  coccyx  is  in  its  normal  posi- 
tion this  diameter,  as  already  stated,  averages  9.5  cm.,  but  may  be 
increased  to  11.5  cm.  when  the  coccyx  is  pushed  backward  during  the 
birth  of  the  child  (see  Fig.  157). 

The  transverse  diameter  of  the  outlet  is  the  distance  between  the 
inner  margins  of  the  ischial  tuberosities  and  averages  11  cm.  The 
measurements  of  the  other  external  diameters  of  the  pelvis  are  considered 
under  the  subject  of  Pelvimetry. 

Pelvic  Planes. — ^The  planes  of  the  pelvis  are  imaginary  levels  taken 
at  any  height  in  the  canal.  Of  course  these  could  be  innumerable  but 
in  practical  obstetrics  only  four  are  considered.  Two  of  them,  the  plane 
of  the  inlet  and  the  plane  of  the  aidlet,  have  already  been  considered  in 
studying  the  brim  and  outlet  of  the  true  pelvis.  In  addition  to  these, 
two  other  planes  are  recognized  as  of  importance,  the  plane  of  the  greatest 
pelvic  dimensions,  first  described  by  Levret,  and  the  plane  of  the  least 
pelvic  dimensions.  The  former  passes  from  the  middle  of  the  posterior 
surface  of  the  symphysis  pubis  through  the  middle  of  the  back  of  the 
acetabula  to  the  junction  of  the  second  and  third  sacral  vertebrae.  This 
plane  gives  the  largest  diameters  of  the  cavity;  being  larger  than  those 
of  the  inlet.  The  plane  of  the  least  pelvic  dimensions  passes  through  the 
lower  margin  of  the  symphysis  pubis,  the  spines  of  the  ischia  and  the  tip  of 
the  sacrum.  This  plane,  as  its  name  implies,  gives  the  smallest  diameters 
of  the  cavity,  being  smaller  than  those  of  the  outlet. 

Pelvic  Axes. — ^The  axes  of  the  pelvis  are  imaginary'  lines  drawn  at  right 
angles  to  the  centres  of  the  planes  of  the  pelvis;  thus  the  axis  of  the 
pelvic  inlet  or  superior  strait  would  be  a  line  which  if  projected  upward 
would  pass  approximately  through  the  umbilicus  and  if  continued 
downward  would  strike  the  coccyx  near  its  tip  (see  Fig.  162).  The  axis 
of  the  pelvic  outlet  if  continued  upward  would  strike  the  promontory 
of  the  sacrum.  The  axes  of  the  planes  at  different  heights  in  the  canal 
would  form  tangents  to  a  curve  which  represents  approximately  the 
course  of  the  child  through  the  pelvis,  although  as  shown  by  Naegele, 
Pinard  and  others,  the  child  in  its  passage  through  the  bony  pelvis  does 
not  follow  this  curve,  called  the  curve  of  Cams,  accurately,  but  the  head 
normally  descends  almost  perpendicularly  to  about  the  level  of  the 
ischial  spines  before  it  begins  to  curve  forward. 

liQciinatioii  of  the  Pelvis. — ^The  position  of  the  pelvis  in  its  relation  to 
the  spinal  column  varies  with  each  change  of  posture.  In  the  erect 
posture  the  base  of  the  sacrum  lies  about  9  cm.  above  the  upper  border 
of  the  s>Tnphysis  pubis  and  the  tip  of  the  coccyx  about  2  cm.  above  the 
summit  of  the  subpubic  arch,  hence  the  plane  of  the  inlet  and  the  plane 
of  the  outlet  each  make  an  angle  with  the  horizon.  The  former  an  angle 
of  about  60  degrees  and  the  latter  an  angle  of  about  10  degrees  (see  Fig. 
15 
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103).    The  angle  which  the  plane  ot  the  inlet  makes  with  the  horizon 
is  called  the  inclina/ion  of  the  pelris.    The  mobility  of  the  pelvis  at  the 


itation  of  the  innominate  bones  upon 
■io  inclination  as  the  posture  changes. 
ay  position  (see  Fig.  164)  the  plane 
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of  the  inlet  makes  with  the  horizon  an  angle  of  40  degress.  If  she  lies  in 
the  dorsal  posture  with  thighs  extended  the  pelvic  inclination  is  30 
degrees.    If  she  lies  with  hips  at  the  edge  of  the  table  and  thighs  hanging 


Fio.  164. — Pelvic  inclination  in  lithotomy  and  in  dorsal  position. 

downward,   the  so-called  Walcher  position,   the  pelvic  inclination   is 
only  about  12  degrees  (see  Fig.  165). 

Pelvic  Articulations. — Uniting  the  four  bones  which  constitute  the 
pelvis  are  four  articulations:    the  two  sacro-iliac  the  sacrococcygeal,  and 


Fio.  165. — Pelvic  inclination  in  dorsal  and  in  Walcher  itosition. 

the  symphysis  pubis.  The  sacro-iliar  arficulatwu  on  either  side  is  an 
amphiarthrodial  joint.  The  articular  surface  of  both  the  sacrum  and 
the  ilium  is  covered  with  a  thin  plate  of  cartilage  which  is  thicker  on  the 
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sacrum  than  on  the  ilium.  Separating  these  cartilaginous  plates  there 
has  been  demonstrated,  especially  during  pregnancy,  the  presence  of  a 
synovial  membrane  which  allows  of  a  certain  amount  of  motion;  this 
motion  being  a  rotation  of  the  innominate  bones  on  the  sacrum  so  that 
the  sjinphysis  is  elevated  or  depressed,  thus  allowing  a  change  in  the 
conjugate  diameter  during  labor.  The  ligaments  connecting  the  sacrum 
and  innominate  bones' are  the  anterior  and  posterior  sacro-iliac,  of  which 
the  posterior  are  much  the  stronger.  Instead  of  being  a  true  keystone 
of  the  pelvic  arch  the  sacrum  is  really  an  inverted  keystone  (see  Fig.  166), 
being  wider  in  front  than  behind,  and  would  tend  to  slip  downwwd  and 
forward  under  the  pressure  of  the  trunk  were  it  not  held  by  these  strong 
posterior  sacro-iliac  ligaments. 

The  sacrococcygeal  articuUUion  is  an  amphiarthrodial  joint  analogous 
to  those,  between  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrse.  The  two  bones  are  con- 
nected by  the  anterior  and  posterior  sacrococo'geal  ligaments  and  an 


Flo.  166. — The  sncnun  aa  an  inverted  kcyBtoiic. 

InfpnMiwH  fibrocartilage.  This  fibrocartilage  is  somewhat  thicker  in 
tehind  than  at  the  sides.  During  pregnancy  a  synovial 
I  usually  to  be  found  in  this  joint  which  allows  considerable 

I  between  the  Hale  and  Temale  PelviB. — The  pelvis  of  the 
compared  with  that  of  the  male  presents  marked  difTerenres 
it  to  the  important  function  of  maternity,  as  seen  in  Figs. 

e  pelvis  is  lighter,  broader  and  more  shallow  than  the  male, 
of  muscular  attachment  are  less  strongly  marked  and  the 
hole  is  less  massi\'e  in  structure.  The  iliac  fos-ste  are  broader 
■  spines  more  widely  separated.    The  acetabula  are  farther 

the  hips  of  the  woman  are  more  prominent. 

arch  is  wider,  measuring  90  to  100  degrees  in  the  female, 

to  70  to  75  degrees  in  the  male. 
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The  iiilet  of  the  Temale  pelvis  is  larger  than  in  the  male,  as  the  promon- 
torj-  is  less  prominent  and  the  sacrum  is  broader.    The  cavity  is  more 


Fia.  167. — Female  pelvis. 

shallow;  the  ischial  spines  project  less  into  the  canal;  the  curve  of  the 
sacrum  is  usually  less,  hence  the  cavity  as  s  whole  is  more  roomy. 


Fto.  168.— Male  pelvja. 

The  outlet  of  the  female  pelvis  is  the  larger,  as  the  ischial  tuberosities 
are  farther  apart.  The  edges  of  the  wider  pubic  arch  are  more  evertetl 
and  the  coccyx  is  more  movable. 
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Pelvic  Lininf.— \'iewed  obstetrically  the  boiij-  pelvis,  botl\  the  false 
and  the  true,  is  cushioned  with  muscles  and  fascia  in  such  a  way  that 
while  protecting  the  uterus  and  its  contents  from  the  hard,  bony  struct- 
ure they  diminish  but  slightly  the  size  of  the  parturient  canal.  The 
funnel  of  the  false  pelvis  is  lined  by  the  iliacus  and  psoas  muscles  (see 
Fig.  1(19)  which  serve  as  a  cushion  for  the  uterus  and  its  contents  while 
above  the  brim. 

The  true  pelvis  is  lined  by  two  muscles  on  each  side  the  obturator 
intemus  and  the  p\Tiformis,  which  have  already  been  described  (see 
page  30). 

I       \ 


Fio.   169. — False  pelvia  lined  by  the  iliacus  and  psoas  muBoles. 

ing  across  the  outlet  of  the  pelvis  and  serving  both  as  a  cushion 
support  for  the  pelvic  organs  is  the  pelvic  floor  described  on 
a  diaphragm  composed  chiefl\'  of  tno  pairs  of  muscles,  the 
ani  and  the  cocc^'gei,  with  the  fascial  and  connective  tissue 
them.  This  diaphragm  is  perforateil  by  the  urethra,  the  vagina 
ectum.  It  is  covered  above  b>'  the  peritoneum  and  below  by  the 
itween  the  skin  and  the  main  mu.scular  structure  of  the  dia- 
the  levatores  and  coccjgei)  are  several  superficial  muscles  sur- 
the  entrance  to  the  vagina  and  the  rectum  (see  page  35). 

THE  PAATUSIEirT  CANAL. 

rturient  canal  may  be  looked  upon  as  compo-ied  of  two  portions, 
canal,  consisting  of  the  abdominal  wall  and  the  bony  pcK-is  with 
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the  musscles  and  fasciae  forming  its  lining  and  floor,  and  an  inner  canal 
composed  of  the  uterus  and  vagina. 

The  muscular  canal  formed  by  the  uterine  body  serves  also  as  a  propel- 
ling force  and  will  be  considered  later  under  that  heading  (see  page  241). 

It  will  here  be  studied  as  forming  a  part  of  the  parturient  canal. 

The  Uterine  Canal. — At  the  end  of  pregnancy  the  uterus  has  grown 
from  a  small  muscular  structure,  about  8  cm.  in  length  and  weighing  only 
an  ounce,  to  a  large  muscular  sac  about  36  cm.  long,  25  cm.  wide  and  24 
cm.  deep,  and  weighing  about  two  pounds.  It  has  been  estimated  by 
Krause  that  its  capacity  is  increased  619  times  during  pregnancy.  This 
enlargement  has  been  brought  about  both  by  an  hypertrophy  in  the 
individual  muscular  fibers  and  by  an  increase  in  their  number.  The  walls 
of  the  uterus  are  very  thin,  only  about  5  to  10  mm.  in  thickness,  and  ver>' 
soft  and  yielding,  as  can  be  seen  by  watching  the  fetal  movements  in 
a  woman  with  thin  abdominal  walls. 

The  uterus  has  risen  from  the  pelvis  and  has  become  an  abdominal 
organ,  freely  movable,  held  chiefly  by  the  broad  ligaments,  and  changing 
in  p>osition  with  the  posture  of  the  woman.  It  is  usually  anteflexed, 
but  when  the  woman  lies  on  her  back,  this  anteflexion  is  lessened  and  the 
uterus  falls  backward  on  to  the  vertebral  column.  When  the  woman 
stands  erect,  the  uterus  falls  forward,  increasing  the  anteflexion  and 
pushing  out  the  abdominal  wall,  so  that  it  becomes  much  more  prominent. 
As  it  lies  in  the  abdominal  cavity  it  is  twisted  on  its  longitudinal  axis, 
slightly  to  the  right,  so  that  its  left  border  becomes  more  anterior. 

This  lateral  torsion  is  easily  demonstrated  in  the  course  of  a  Cesarean 
section,  as  although  the  incision  is  made  in  the  median  line  of  the  abdomi- 
nal wall,  the  incision  in  the  uterine  wall  lying  just  beneath  it  is  found 
to  be  much  nearer  the  left  than  the  right  uterine  cornu.  This  is  shown  in 
Fig.  170,  which  is  a  drawing  from  a  photograph  of  a  uterus  removed  by 
the  author  during  the  performance  of  a  Cesarean  section. 

The  Cervix. — ^The  cervix  at  the  end  of  pregnancy  shows  certain  changes 
due  to  the  increased  vascularity,  causing  an  increase  in  its  violet  hue  and 
a  greater  softening  in  its  structure.  Furthermore,  during  the  last  two 
weeks  of  pregnancy,  owing  both  to  this  increased  softening  and  to  the 
retraction  of  the  upper  part  of  the  cervix  into  the  lower  uterine  segment, 
there  appears  a  shortening  of  the  cervix  which  in  some  cases  is  very 
marked.  At  this  period,  moreover,  especially  in  multigravidse,  the 
cervical  canal  becomes  more  patulous. 

Soon  after  the  beginning  of  labor  an  interesting  change  may  be  noted 
in  the  uterine  wall.  The  upper  portion  contracts  more  vigorously 
and  becomes  thicker  than  the  lower  portion,  which  remains  nearly 
passive.  This  difference  in  behavior  divides  the  uterus  into  two  seg- 
ments which  have  already  been  referred  to  (see  page  210),  viz.,  the 
upper  and  lower  uterine  segments;  the  line  of  demarcation  between 
them  being  about  11  cm.  above  the  external  os,  at  the  line  of 
reflection  of  the  peritoneum  from  the  anterior  surface  of  the  uterus. 
Here  a  slight  contraction  ring,  known  as  Braune's  or  Bandl's  ring  may 
be  noted.    This  ring  and  the  difference  in  thickness  between  the  upper 
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and  lower  uterine  segments  becomes  more  marked  -with  the  progress 
of  lalwr,  especially  in  the  second  stage,  and  in  long  and  difficult  labors 
the  ring  often  stands  out  sharp  and  unyielding.  Below  the  ring  the  walls 
of  the  uterus  are  very  thin,  perhaps  about  1,5  mm.  in  thickness  and 
show  very  little,  if  any,  contractile  power,  thus  presenting  a  marked 
contrast  to  the  segment  above  the  ring,  which  b  thick  and  powerfully 
active,  with  walls  5-10  mm.  thick. 

The  origin  of  this  lower  uterine  segment  has  been  the  subject  of  much 
discussion.    Braune'  claimed  that  it  was  derived  entirely  from  the  cer- 


vix, and  that  the  ring  corresponded  with  the  internal  os.  If  this  is  so, 
the  cervix  must  change  greatlj'  in  length,  for  before  labor  it  is  only  3-4 
cm.  long,  and  Bandl's  ring  is  11  cm,  from  the  external  os.  The  other 
theory  is  that  the  upper  part  of  the  lower  uterine  segment  is  derived  from 
the  uterus  and  the  lower  3-4  cm.  is  derived  from  the  cervix. 

The  problem  is  not  easy  of  solution,  but  the  latter  theory  seems  to 
be  gaining  more  and  more  credence.    Williams,'  of  Baltimore,  describes 
□  Ende  der  Schwangerachaft,  Leipii)^  1872. 
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a  section  of  the  lower  segmuiit  taken  from  a  woman  who  died  in  premature 
labor,  in  which  for  '^-i  cm.  above  the  external  os  the  lining  is  distinctly 
cervical  mucous  membrane,  while  above  this  the  tissue  is  uterine  in 
appearance  and  covered  by  decidua.  In  the  author's  specimen  (see  Fig. 
171)  micToscopic  examination  under  a  high  power  shows  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  lower  uterine  segment,  structure  much  more  suggestive  of 
body  than  cervix  in  origin.    The  belief  that  the  lower  uterine  s^ment 


Flo.  ITI- — UtcruH  roninved  soon  afler  tabor,  vhowjng  upper  and  lowor  uterine 

is  derived  Iwth  from  the  body  and  cervix  has  received  the  endorsement 
of  such  authorities  as  Schroeder,  Ituge,  Veit,  and  others, 

Th«  Vftfint.— The  vagina  at  the  end  of  pregnancy  shows  an' increased 
vascularity.  It  is  bluish  in  color  and  the  secretion  from  its  glands  is 
much  increased.  The  discharge  is  thick,  whitish  in  color,  cheese-like 
in  consistency  and  acid  in  reaction.  It  is  composed  of  cast-off  epithelium 
and  contains  numerous  bacteria,  mostly  bacilli.  They  are  normally 
non-pathogenic,  and  indeed  the  normal  vaginal  secretion  possesses  bac- 
tericidal properties. 
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The  vaginal  walls  are  increased  slightly  in  length  »o  that  a  slight 
fulness  of  the  tissues  is  often  observed  anteriorlj' — a  cjstocele. 

Vieweit  as  a  whole  the  parturient  canal  may  be  looked  upon  as  com- 
posed of  three  divisions  (see  Fig,  172). 

1,  The  avprapelpic  division,  of  which  the  abdominal  wall  forms  the 
outer  coat  and  the  uterine  wall  the  inner  coat  and  together  they  serve 
as  a  propelling  force  as  well  as  a  part  of  the  parturient  canal. 

2,  The  pelvic  dtvisimi,  of  which  the  bony  pelvis  with  its  muscular 
and  fascial  lining  forms  the  outer  coat,  and  the  lower  uterine  segment 
and  the  vagina  the  inner  coat.  This  division  of  the  canal  being  passive 
in  labor  and  being  the  seat  of  most  of  the  resistance. 


Fio.  172.— Divisions  of  Ihe  parturipot  canal:  auprapelvic.  pelvic,  and  infrapplvic. 

3.  The  infrapfhic  division,  of  which  the  muscles  and  fasciie  of  the 
pelvic  floor  form  the  outer  coat  and  the  vagina  the  inner  coat. 
This  division  is  also  resistant  in  action,  but  in  a  lesser  degree  than  the 

>n.    Its  chief  function  in  labor  seems  \n  be  the  maintenance 

id  the  close  approximation  of  the  presenting  part  to  the 

THE  FETUS  OR  PASSEHQEB. 

I  obstetricallj",  the  head  is  the  most  important  part  of  the 
is  the  hardest,  the  least  compressible,  and  usually  presents 
difficulty  in  deliverj-.  The  birth  of  the  bod>-  is  usuall}' 
gives  but  little  trouble.     The  fetal  head  presents  certain 
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characteristics .  which  have  a  marked  influence  in  the  mechanism  of 
labor,  and  therefore  deserves  careful  consideration. 

It  is  made  up  of  two  parts:  the  face  and  the  cranium  (see  Fig.  17»3). 

The  Face. — ^The  bones  of  the  fetal  face  at  term  are  well  united  and 
the  face  as  a  whole  presents  but  slight  compressibility  compared  with 
the  cranium.  b  f  .  f 

However,  the  face  composes  but  a  small  part  of  the  head  and  the 
absence  of  teeth  and  the  shortness  and  obliquity  of  the  ramus  of  the 
inferior  maxilla  in  the  fetus  makes  the  fetal  face  relatively  much  smaller 
than  the  face  of  adult  life. 

The  Cramum. — ^The  cranium  for  obstetrical  study  is  composed  of 
tipv'o  portions:  the  base,  which  is  hard  and  compressible,  with  bones 
firmly  united,  and  the  vault,  whose  bones  are  separated  from  each  other 
by  spaces  filled  with  membrane,  which  under  compression  allows  mold- 


Fio.  173. — The  fetal  head  and  its  diameters. 

ing  by  approximation  and  perhaps  overlapping  of  the  bones.  In  this 
way  the  diameters  of  the  fetal  head  are  reduced  and  the  large  cranium 
is  made  to  conform  to  the  shape  of  the  pelvic  canal,  the  compression 
occurring  over  the  hemispheres  of  the  fetal  brain  where  the  least  damage 
is  done. 

It  is  thus  seen  that  the  incompressible  portions  of  the  fetal  head  are 
the  face  and  the  base,  and  the  compressible  portion  is  the  vault. 

This  is  composed  of  the  two  frontal  bones,  the  two  parietal,  the 
wings  of  the  sphenoid,  the  two  temporal  bones,  and  the  upper  portion 
of  the  occipital  bone. 

Sutures. — In  the  adult  skull  the  different  bones  composing  it  are 
united  by  interlocking  dentated  processes  of  bone  called  sutures. 

In  the  face  and  base  of  the  fetal  skull  this  same  method  of  union  can 
be  seen,  but  in  the  compressible  fetal  vault  the  edges  of  the  composing 
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bones  are  united  b>-  membrane,  although  the  cunnection  is  still  called 
a  suture. 

The  sutures  having  obstetrical  importance,  because  palpable  <Iuring 
labor  and  useful  in  diagnosis  of  the  position  of  the  fetal  head,  are  the 
lambdmd  siiiure,  between  the  occipital  and  the  two  parietal  bones;  the 
aagittai,  between  the  parietal  bones;  the  coronal,  between  the  frontal 
and  [wrietal  bones;  and  the  fronial,  between  the  two  frontal  bones.  The 
other  sutures  are  usually  so  cxjvered  by  soft  parts  or  so  distant  as  not  to 
be  palpable  through  the  cervix. 

FonUnalles. — Wiere  two  or  more  sutures  meet  tc^ther  leaving  an 
intervening  space  filled  with  membrane,  this  space  is  called  a  jonianelle. 
There  are  two  main  fontanelles  which  are  usually  present  in  every  fetal 
skull  and  utilized  in  diagnosis  of  position.  They  are  the  posterior  fon- 
tanelle  and  the  anleriar  JorttaneUe. 


Fio.  174— The  posterior  rontanelle.  Fio.  175.— The  anterior  tontancUc. 

The  posterior  fonianelh  (see  Fig,  174),  mentioned  first  because  the  one 
most  often  felt  in  a  normal  presentation,  b  that  at  the  junction  of  the 
sagittal  and  lambdoid  sutures;  it  is  triangular  in  shape,  bounded  by  the 
occipital  and  two  parietal  bones,  is  smaller  than  the  anterior  fontanelle, 
and  in  fact,  as  labor  advances,  may  be  practically  closed  by  the  lapping 
of  the  parietal  bones  over  the  occipital. 

The  anterior  fontanelle  (see  Fig,  175)  b  that  formed  at  the  junction 
of  the  coronal,  sagittal  and  frontal  sutures.  It  is  larger  than  the  posterior, 
is  quadrilateral  in  shape,  and  is  also  called  the  breg^na. 

In  diagnosing  the  anterior  and  posterior  fontanelles  it  is  evident  from 
the  above  that,  aside  from  the  difference  in  size,  the  anterior  fontanelle 
has  four  lines  of  sutures  running  into  it,  while  the  posterior  has  only  three. 
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The  posterior  fontanelle  usually  closes  within  a  few  months  after 
birth,  while  the  anterior  may  remain  open  during  the  first  year,  and  in 
rare  instances  even  beyond  the  second  year.  Of  less  obstetrical  impor- 
tance, because  not  palpable,  save  in  marked  lateral  obliquity  of  the  fetal 
head,  are  two  fontanelles  of  irregular  shape,  called  the  temporal  fon- 
ianelles,  found  at  the  anterior  and  posterior  extremity  of  each  parietal 
bone  where  it  joins  the  temporal. 

Occasionally  on  account  of  faulty  ossification  a  fontanelle  is  found  in 
the  sagittal  suture  about  midway  between  the  anterior  and  posterior 
fontanelles.  It  is  called  the  sagittal  fontanelle  and  resembles  the  anterior 
fontanelle  in  shape  but  is  usually  smaller  in  size. 

Articulation. — ^A  lateral  view  of  a  fetal  skeleton  (see  Fig.  176)  shows 
that  the  occipito-atloid  articulation  (B)  is  much  nearer  the  occipital  pro- 


Fio.  176. — Articulation  of  the  fetal  head. 

tuberance  (C)  than  it  is  to  the  mental  process  of  the  inferior  maxillary 
bone  {A)t  L  e,,  the  articulation  between  the  head  and  spinal  column  is 
posterior  to  the  centre  of  the  head  (£,  D).  As  the  anterior  arm  of  the 
lever  (distance  between  articulation  and  chin)  is  greater  than  the  pos- 
terior arm  (distance  between  articulation  and  occipital  protuberance) 
pressure  on  the  vault  of  the  cranium  at  its  centre  or  anywhere  in  front 
of  it  tends  to  make  the  chin*  approach  the  sternum,  a  motion  which  is 
called  flexion.  Moreover,  even  if  the  pressure  was  evenly  distributed 
over  the  cranial  vault,  as  more  of  the  vault  lies  in  front  of  than  behind 
the  line  of  articulation  with  the  spine,  flexion  would  normally  result. 
Hence  the  frequency  of  flexion,  as  the  normal  attitude  of  the  fetal  head, 
producetl  by  the  resistance  of  the  pelvic  canal  to  the  advance  of  the 
fetus,  with  its  accompanying  pressure  on  the  vault  of  the  fetal  cranium. 
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MotiMia  ot  th«  Fetel  Head. — It  is  well  in  this  connection  to  study  the 
different  motions  of  the  fetal  head  upon  the  spinal  column.  The  most 
frequent  (flexion)  has  just  been  considered  and  may  be  defined  as  follows: 
Flexion  of  the  head  is  a  motion  on  its  transverse  axis  by  which  the  chin 
approaches  the  sternum.  It  takes  place  chiefly  in  the  occipito-atloid 
articulation,  although  it  may  be  increased  b^'  a  forward  bending  in  the 
cervical  spine.  Lateral  flexion  of  the  head  is  a  motion  on  its  antero- 
posterior axb,  by  which  one  parietal  eminence  approaches  the  shoulder 
of  that  side.  A  certain  amount  of  lateral  flexion  is  possible  at  the  occipito- 
atloid  articulation;  a  continuance  of  it  Is  produced  by  a  lateral  bending 
of  the  whole  of  the  cervical  portion  of  the  spine. 

ExtensloB.— Extension  of  the  head  is  a  motion  on  its  transverse  axis 
by  which  the  chin  recedes  from  the  sternum.  This  motion  takes  place 
at  the  occipito-atloid  articulation,  and 
is  produced  in  one  of  two  ways:  either 
(1)  by  greater  pressure  being  applied 
to  the  vault  of  the  cranium  behind  the 
line  of  the  spinal  articulation  than  is 
applied  in  front  of  it,  or  (2)  an  obstacle 
to  flexion  being  present,  pressure  ap- 
plied even  in  front  of  the  line  of  spinal 
articulation  may  cause  recession  of  the 
chin  from  the  sternum. 

liotatiim. — Rotation  of  the  head  is 
a  motion  on  its  vertical  a\is  by  which  . 
the  chin  approaches  the  line  of  either 
shoulder.  This  motion  begins  at  the 
atlo-axoid  articulation  and  is  continued 
by  a  rotation  of  the  cervical  portion 
of  the  spinal  column. 

Diameters  of  the  Fetal  Read.— For 
the  comparison  of  the  shape  and  size 
of  the  child's  hea<l  with  the  shape  and 
size  of  the  pelvic  canal  through  which 
it  has  passed,  the  postpartum  measurements  are  taken  of  various  diameters 
"  '  '  il  head.  At  the  Sloane  Hospital  it  is  the  routine  custom  to 
le  following  cephalic  dtametern  (see  Figs.  I7*i  and  177). 
•ocdpiiobregmaiic. — The  distance  from  a  |K»int  on  the  tmder 
the  occipital  bone  where  it  joins  the  neck  tn  the  mifldle  of  the 
ntanelle. 

■occi'iiilofrimlal. — The  distance  fnmi   the  s*ime   iK)int   Iwhind 
of  the  nose  in  front. 

ipitofronlal. — ^The  distance  from    the   most    prominent   part 
}>ital  Imne  to  the  root  of  the  nose. 

ipilomenlal.— The  distance  from  the  most  prominent  part  of 
:  to  the  most  prominent  part  of  the  chin. 
rxtrieial. — The   greatest   distance   between   the   two   parietal 


Bi  parietal  diameter. 
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In  addition  to  these  cephalic  diameters  it  is  the  custom  to  take  the 
diameter  of  the  shoulders,  called  the  bisacromial — the  greatest  distance 
between  the  two  acromial  processes. 

The  measurement  immediately  after  birth  of  the  heads  of  1(X)  children 
born  at  the  Sloane  Hospital,  with  presentation  other  than  breech,  and 
of  100  children  born  with  breech  presentation,  gave  the  following  average 
diameters: 

Preseotation  other  Breech 

Diameters.  than  breech.  preaentation. 

Suboccipitobrefcmatic 9.4250  cm.  0.6250  cm. 

SubocdpitofroDtal 10.2830  cm.  10.7895  cm. 

Occipitofrontal 11.4750  cm.  11.5300  cm. 

Occipitomental 13.2205  cm.  12.7600  cm. 

Biparietal 9.2270  cm.  9.6100  cm. 

Bisacromial 12.4225  cm.  12.5300  cm. 

The  measurement  immediately  after  birth  of  another  series  of  100 
children  without  regard  to  the  presentation  and  omitting  small  fractions 
gave  the  following  average  diameters: 

Sulx>ccipitobreKmatic 9.50  cm. 

Suboccipitofrontal 10.50  cm. 

Occipitofrontal 1 1 .  50  cm. 

Occipitomental 13.25  cm. 

Biparietal 9.25  cm. 

Bisacromial 12.25  cm. 

It  is  the  custom  of  the  author  to  regard  thei>e  measurements  as  the 
average  diameters  of  the  fetal  head. 

In  addition  to  the  above  diameters  it  is  the  custom  at  the  Sloane 
Hospital  to  measure  the  following  circumferences  and  the  length  of  the 
child  at  birth. 

Circamforences. — ^The  suboccipitofrontal,  taken  in  the  plane  of  the  sub- 
occipitofrontal diameter. 

The  occipitofrontal  J  taken  in  the  plane  of  the  occipitofrontal  diameter 
— the  largest  cephalic  diameter  thrown  across  the  pelvis  (save  perhaps 
in  brow  presentation). 

The  bisacromial,  taken  in  the  plane  of  the  bisacromial  diameter. 

The  measurement  immediately  after  birth  of  a  series  of  100  children 
with  presentation  other  than  breech,  and  a  series  of  100  children  with 
breech  presentation,  gave  the  following  average  circumferences: 

Fetal  Circumferenxes. 

Presentations  other  Breech 

than  breech.  prcsentatiuu. 

Suboccipitofrontal 32.455  cm.  34.3050  cm. 

Occipitofrontal 34.515  cm.  34.9275  cm. 

Bisacromial 35.880  cm.  36.2950  cm. 

For  practical  purposes  not  regarding  the  presentation  of  the  fetus 
the  following  may  be  considered  the  average  circumferences: 

Sulx>ccipitofrontal 33.0  cm. 

Occipitofrontal  .34.5  cm. 

Bisacromial  ...  .36.0  cm. 
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Length  of  the  Child. — The  measurement  of  the  length  of  several 
thousand  children  at  birth  gave  the  average  length  of  the  normal  child 
at  full  term  as  50  cm.  or  20  inches. 


Fia.  178. — Fsriet&l  boaea  overlapping  the  occipital  aod  the  frDntal  bones. 

MniiWny — ^Although  the  above  are  given  as  the  average  measure- 
ments of  the  fetal  head,  it  must  be  noted  that  by  a  wise  provision  of 
nature  these  measurements  may  be  greatly  changed  under  pressure, 
and  the  various  diameters  altered  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  individual 
parturient  canal  without  injury  to  the  fetus.  Thus  the  bones  of  the 
cranial  vault  being  united  by  membranous  sutures,  and  being  more  or 


Fio.  l79.^-Onc  parietal  bona  overlapping  the  other. 

less  pliable  In  themselves,  may  allow  re<Iiiction  in  the  cephalic  diameters 
in  one  of  two  ways:  either  (1)  by  approximation  and  overlapping  of 
opposing  bones,  or  (2)  by  bending  of  the  pliable  individual  bones.    A 
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certain  rule  may  be  noted  in  the  overlapping  of  cranial  bones.  Thus 
the  parietal  bones  usually  overlap  the  occipital  and  the  froptal  bones 
rather  "than  vice  versa  (see  Fig.  178).  Furthermore,  one  parietal  may 
overlap  the  other  (see  Figs.  179). 

The  diameters  of  the  fetal  head  may  be  further  reduced  by  compression 
of  its  contents;  some  of  the  cerebral  fluid  being  expressed  into  the  spinal 
canal  and  some  of  the  blood  being  forced  out  of  the  cerebral  vessels,  all 
of  this  being  only  temporary  and  usually  without  injury  to  the  child. 

As  a  result  of  this  molding,  however,  the  shape  of  the  child's  head 
at  birth  and  the  expression  of  its  features  are  sometimes  a  disappoint- 
ment to  the  parents,  and  require  for  their  peace  of  mind  the  assurance 
by  the  obstetrician  that  the  disfigurement  is  only  temporary  and  will 
all  disappear  in  a  day  or  two. 

THE  PROPELUNG  FORCE. 

The  forces  concerned  in  the  expulsion  of  the  child  are  two:  (1)  the 
uierine;   (2)  the  abdominal  wall. 

The  Uterine  Force. — ^The  uterine  force  is  rhythmical,  intermittent  and 
involuntary.  It  is  rhythmical  in  the  sense  that  there  is  an  approximate 
regularity  in  the  recurrence  of  the  uterine  contractions;  the  interval 
between  these  contractions,  however,  varies  greatly  in  the  different  stages 
of  the  labor.  Thus  in  the  early  part  of  the  first  stage  there  may  be  an 
interval  of  thirty  minutes,  while  in  the  latter  part  of  the  second  stage 
the  contractions  may  be  separated  by  only  two  or  three  minutes.  It 
is  fortunate,  alike  for  mother  and  child,  that  the  contractions  are  intermit- 
tent.  The  woman  could  not  endure  the  continuous  suffering  of  unin- 
terrupted uterine  contractions.  The  wise  provision  of  nature  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  strength  of  the  patient,  by  the  intervening  periods 
of  rest,  is  nowhere  seen  to  better  advantage  than  in  the  intermittent 
character  of  uterine  contractions.  Furthermore,  but  for  these  periods 
of  relaxation,  the  uterine  muscle  would  lose  its  vitality  and  sloughing 
would  result.  Rupture  of  the  uterus  also,  the  result  feared  in  all  cases 
of  tonic  uterus,  would  be  more  frequent.  Moreover,  in  the  interest  of 
the  fetus,  intermissions  in  the  contractions  of  the  uterus  are  absolutely 
essential,  as  otherwise  the  uteroplacental  circulation  would  be  impeded, 
and  asph^'xia  of  the  fetus  would  result. 

The  length  of  time  occupied  by  a  uterine  contraction  varies  according 
to  the  stage  of  labor.  In  the  first  stage  the  contraction  usually  lasts 
only  about  half  a  minute,  while  in  the  second  stage  it  may  last  a  minute 
or  more. 

The  uterine  contractions  are  involuniary,  as  is  shown  by  their  con- 
tinuance when  the  patient  is  under  the  influence  of  an  anesthetic,  or  as 
is  occasionally  seen  in  cases  of  spinal  paralysis. 

The  effect  of  the  uterine  contractions  varies  in  the  stages  of  labor. 
In  the  first  stage,  before  the  rupture  of  the  membranes,  the  force  of  the 
contraction  is  spent  chiefly  in  bringing  about  the  dilatation  of  the  cervix, 
and  but  little  in  causing  descent  of  the  presenting  part. 
16 
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It  causes  the  dilatation  of  the  cervix  by  retraction  of  the  muscular 
structure  from  the  lower  toward  the  upper  uterine  segment,  and  by 
forcing  downward  the  fluid  wedge  produced  by  the  distention  of  that 
portion  of  the  amniotic  sac  which  lies  over  the  internal  os  with  the 
liquor  amnii  lying  in  front  of  the  presenting  part. 

After  the  rupture  of  the  membranes  the  force  of  the  uterine  contrac- 
tions causes  a  further  retraction  of  the  cervix  toward  the  upper  uterine 
segment,  and  continues  the  dilatation  of  the  cervix  by  forcing  downward 
the  solid  wedge  of  the  presenting  part. 

During  the  second  stage  the  uterine  contractions  bring  about  descent 
of  the  fetus,  both  by  direct  downward  pressure  of  the  fundus  upon  the 
fetal  trunk  and  also  by  indirect  fluid  pressure  upon  the  fetus,  where  only 
a  small  amount  of  liquor  amnii  has  escaped  and  more  or  less  of  the  fetus 
is  surroimded  by  it. 

The  Abdominal  Wall  Force.— The  abdominal  wall  force  comprises 
the  action  both  of  the  diaphragm  and  of  the  muscles  of  the  anterior  and 
lateral  portions  of  the  abdominal  wall.  That  the  force  of  these  muscles 
is  not  absolutely  essential  to  the  birth  of  the  child  in  many  instances 
can  be  easily  demonstrated  in  cases  deeply  anesthetized.  That  the 
abdominal  force  greatly  assists  and  accelerates  the  progress  of  labor  is 
often  seen  when  the  patient,  after  a  little  instruction  and  encouragement, 
brings  into  play  her  abdominal  muscles,  which  up  to  that  time  she  had 
not  employed.  During  the  first  part  of  the  second  stage  the  force  of 
the  abdominal  muscles  is  largely  voluntary  and  may  be  used  or  not  at 
will.  In  the  latter  part  of  this  stage,  however,  when  the  presenting  part 
rests  upon  the  pelvic  floor,  the  action  of  the  abdominal  muscles  is  prac- 
tically involuntary.  It  is  very  difiicult  to  accurately  determine  the 
amount  of  "the  propelling  force  in  the  synchronous  contraction  of  the 
uterine  and  abdominal  muscles.  It  is  variously  estimated  at  from 
40  to  100  pounds. 

Schatz^  inserted  into  the  uterus  a  rubber  bag  comiected  with  a  man- 
ometer. He  found  that  the  force  of  the  pains  varied  from  8§  to  27i  pounds, 
increasing  as  the  head  reached  the  perineiun. 

Joulin^  tried  to  estimate  the  force  by  using  forceps  to  which  was 
attached  a  d^iiamometer  which  recorded  the  amount  of  traction  neces- 
sary to  deliver  the  fetus.  This  varied  from  80  to  100  pounds.  Neither 
of  these  methods  would  seem  to-be  very  accurate.  Every  obstetrician 
has  some  idea  of  the  force  required  to  prevent  the  head  coming  over 
the  perineum  too  rapidly,  and  often  roughly  estimates  it  at  about  50 
pounds,  although  of  course  this  is  only  approximate. 

The  force  undoubtedly  varies  with  the  strength  and  posture  of  the 
woman.  In  the  squatting  posture  the  force  would  be  greatest,  while 
in  the  lateral  or  semiprone  position  it  would  be  least.  When  the  head 
is  passing  over  the  perineum  the  expulsive  force  is  often  diminished. 

1  Uebcr  die  Entwickelung  der  Kraft  dcs  UtcruA  im  Vcrlaiife  dcr  Gchiirt,  Verh.  d.  dcuUchen 
Gesca.  far.  Gyn..  1895,  vl,  531-542. 

'  Memoirc  sur  rcmpioi  dc  la  form  in  obst-otrique,  Arrli.  g6n.  dc  niM,  fev.  rt  mars,  1867, 
i,  140,  313. 
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This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  excessive  pain  from  the  stretching  and 
tearing  of  the  soft  parts,  causes  the  woman  to  cry  out — "the  perineal 
cry" — thus  releasing  the  diaphragm  and  nullifying  the  contractions  of 
the  abdominal  muscles.  Thus  does  nature  by  this  wise  provision  tend  to 
save  the  perineum.  Anesthesia  given  at  this  stage  has  the  double  advan- 
tage of  lessening  the  muscular  contractions  and  of  diminishing  the  suffer- 
ings of  the  woman. 

Aside  from  the  expulsive  forces  of  the  uterus  and  abdominal  wall, 
a  third  factor  enters  into  the  descent  of  the  fetus  in  the  pelvic  canal, 
viz.,  the  straightening  out  of  the  body  of  the  fetus,  caused  by  the  uterine 
contractions  during  the  second  stage.  Schroeder  estimates  this  increase 
in  length  of  the  fetus  as  5.5  cm.,  and  Olshausen,  as  7.2  to  10  cm.  This 
is  seen  especially  in  vertex  cases  where,  with  the  fundus  steadying  the 
breech,  the  increase  in  the  length  of  the  fetal  ovoid  causes  descent  of 
the  head  in  the  pelvis.  During  the  first  stage  it  b  probable  that  the 
position  of  the  fetus  changes  but  little.  It  must  be  remembered  that  in 
many  cases  before  labor  the  fetus  with  the  uterus  has  settled  into  the 
pelvb  so  that  the  biparietal  diameter  b  on  a  level  with  the  ischial  spines. 
This  is  generally  true  in  primigravidse,  while  in  multigravidse,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  head  may  remain  at  the  brim  until  the  beginning  of  the 
second  stage  of  labor.  In  the  second  stage,  with  the  presenting  part 
resting  on  the  pelvic  floor,  over  half  of  the  fetal  body  is  below  the  con- 
traction ring,  and  the  uterine  contractions  are  acting  upon  the  upper 
part  of  the  fetal  ovoid  alone,  pushing  it  downward  and  outward.  Fur- 
thermore, pressure  of  the  presenting  part  upon  the  pelvic  floor  tends  to 
stimulate  contractions  of  the  diaphragm  and  the  abdominal  wall  and 
the  expulsive  force  is  now  the  greatest.  The  relation  of  the  different 
parts  of  the  fetus  to  each  other  and  to  the  parturient  canal  may  next 
be  studied  with  advantage  and  under  three  heads. 

ATTITDDE.    PRESENTATION.    POSITION. 

Attitade. — ^The  attitude  of  the  fetus  is  the  relation  which  different 
parts  of  its  body  bear  to  one  Another,  irrespective  of  the  presentation 
or  position.  The  attitude  which  the  fetus  normally  assumes  in  the 
uterus  (see  Fig.  180)  is  one  of  universal  flexion — ^the  back  curved  forward; 
the  chin  on  the  sternum;  the  arms  and  legs  sharply  flexed  and  close 
to  the  body,  with  the  hands  and  feet  respectively  crossing  each  other, 
the  feet  being  turned  in. 

The  umbilical  cord  lies  between  the  thighs.  In  this  attitude  the  fetus 
occupies  the  least  possible  space.  This  attitude  gives  the  fetus  some- 
what the  shape  of  an  egg,  and  for  this  reason  it  is  often  spoken  of  as  the 
"  fetal  ovoid."  It  must  be  noted,  however,  that  only  one  side  (the  back) 
is  convex,  while  the  opposite  side,  the  abdominal,  is  concave.  One  end 
of  the  fetal  ovoid  is  called  the  cephalic,  and  the  other  the  'pehic,  corre- 
sponding respectively  to  the  head  and  the  buttocks. 

The  attitude  of  universal  flexion  is  the  normal  one,  for  in  this  attitude, 
whether  the  cephalic  or  the  pelvic  end  of  the  fetal  ovoid  presents,  labor 
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is  easiest.  Any  variation  from  this  attitude  is  abnormal  snd  usuallv 
makes  labor  more  difficult. 

Presentatioil. — I'resentation  is  a  term  used  to  denote  the  relation 
which  the  lonjt  axis  ai  the  fetus  bears  to  that  of  the  mother.  When  these 
axes  coincide  the  presentation  may  be  said  to  be  longitudinal,  while  if 
there  is  a  markeii  variatlo  nlietween  them  it  is  <alled  cbfifjUe  or  transrente 

Obliqne  Prasentatiaiu.— Oblique  presentations  are  of  little  im iK>rtamr, 
as  they  tend  to  become  either  longitudinal  or  transverse. 

Longitudinal  Pnsentatiotu. — Longitudinal  presentations  are  divided 
into  two:  the  cephalic  and  ixhic,  awording  to  the  end  of  the  fetal  ovoid, 


I'iii.  INO.— Tlip  ndiluik-  iif  univrrsal  fluxion. 

which  lies  at  the  brim  of  the  jielvis  un<I  can  he  felt  by  the  exaniiiiine 
fingers.  Longitudinal  presentations  arc,  as  a  nile,  favorable  presentations 
while  transverse  presentations  arc  unfavorable,  as  they  generHllv  neces- 
sitate interference  on  the  part  of  the  obstetrician.  Fortune telv  over  !I9 
per  cent,  of  all  presentations  are  longitudinal.  In  20,(X)I>  consecutive 
labors  in  the  author's  service  at  the  Hloane  Hospital,  99.1  per  cent, 
were  longitudinal  presentations. 

The  term  "presenthig  part,"  often  employed,  refers  to  that  portion 
of  the  fetus  which  lies  over  the  cervix  and  is  felt  tlin>ngh  the  vajjina  hv 
the  examining  fingers.  Hy  distinguishing  the  presenting  part  wc  are 
enabled  to  divide  presentations  more  accurately.     Tims  in  cephalic-  pre- 
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sen  tat  ions  with  the  head  well  fle:fed  (the  normal  attitude),  tlic  vertex 
lies  over  the  cervix  and  we  have  a  vertex  presentation  (see  Fig.  181). 


Fio.  ISl.-'Verlei  pnMoUtion. 


.  182. — ilrcKmn  pi 
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When  the  head  is  slightly  extended,  the  large  fontanelle  or  brefnna'is 
the  presenting  part — a  bregma  presentation  {see  Fig.  182).  When 
the  head  is  more  extended  we  have  a  brow  presentation  (see  Fig.  183). 


Fro.  183,— Brow  prcMiitRlion 


Fra.  1S4  — Face  preaeutatioii. 
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With  the  head  in  extreme  extension  the  face  lies  over  the  cervix — a  face 
presentation  (see  Fig.  184). 

In  pelvic  presentations  the  breech  lies  over  the  cervix  and  is  the  pre- 
senting part,  hence  the  name  breech  presentation.  When  the  legs  are 
flexed  upon  the  thighs  and  upon  the  abdomen,  the  presentation  is  called 
a  "normal"  or  "complete"  breech  presentation  (see  Fig.  185).  At 
times,  however,  the  fetus  lies  in  an  abnormal  attitude,  with  the  legs 
extended  straight  along  its  body,  the  feet  near  the  upper  part  of.  the 
chest.    This  is  called  a  "frank"  or  "incomplete  breech"  presentation 


Fiu.  1S5. — Nonnal  or  ronii>leM  breech  preaaDtstJon. 

or  a  "breech  with  extended  legs"  (see  Fig.  186).  At  times  the  foot  or 
knee  may  lie  over  the  cervix  giving  a  "foot"  or  "knee  presentation." 
These  last  two  are  of  tittle  importance  as  the  prognosis  and  treatment 
differs  but  little  from  that  of  the  normal  breech  presentation.  The 
two  important  varieties  are  the  "complete"  and  the  "frank"  breech 
presentations  just  described. 

In  transverse  presentations,  while  either  the  shoulder,  the  hip  or  any 
portion  of  the  trunk  may  at  first  lie  over  the  cervix  at  the  brim  of  the 
pelvis,  as  the  labor  progresses  these  other  parts  usually  change  into 
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presentation  of  one  or  other  shoulder  so  that  tranaterae  preseniaiion  is 
usually  regunletl  an  synonymous  with  shoulder  preteniation. 

The  hand  or  elbow  may  be  the  presenting  part,  but  this  is  extreme^' 
rare  except  in  transverse  presentations  and  here  the  prolapse  of  the 
upper  extremity  does  not  materially  alter  either  the  prognosis  or  the 
treatment.  The  separate  nomencUture  of  hand  presentation  and  elbow 
presentation  is  little  employed. 


Fio.  186. — Frank  breech  preaeDtatioD. 

A  Compound  Presentation. — A  compound  presentation  is  one  in  which 
tliere  is  a  prolapse  into  the  pehis  of  one  or  both  of  either  the  upper  or 
lower  extremities  aloiigsi<le  of  the  presenting  part.  Thus  there  may  be 
various  combinations  in  the  presentation,  as  the  head  and  a  hand  or 
the  head  and  both  hands,  or  the  head  and  a  hand  and  a  foot,  etc. '  It 
will  be  noted  that  the  chief  presenting  part  in  these  cases  is  usually  the 
head. 

Position. — The  position  of  a  fetus  is  the  relation  of  a  selected  port,ion 
of  the  presenting  part  to  certain  fixed  landmarks  in  the  maternal  pelvis. 
In  a  vertex  presentation  the  selected  portion  of  the  presenting  part  is 
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the  occiput;  in  a  breech  presentation  it  is  the  sacrum;  in  a  face  presen- 
tation it  is  the  chin. 

The  fixed  landmarks  in  the  pelvis  to  which  reference  has  been  made  are 
the  sacro-iliac  joints  behind  and  the  ilioj)ectineal  eminences  in  front. 

It  is  evident  that  the  selected  portion  of  the  presenting  part  may 
assume  any  position  in  the  circle  of  the  pelvic  cavity,  but  only  eight  are 
considered:  four  primary  and  important,  and  four  secondary  or  tran- 
sitional and  of  less  importance.  The  four  primary  positions  are  deter- 
mined by  the  relation  of  the  selected  portion  of  the  presenting  part  to 
the  four  fixed  landmarks  already  mentioned  which  lie  at  the  extremities 
of  the  right  and  left  pelvic  diameters,  as  for  instance,  in  a  vertex  presen- 
tation, the  foiu*  primary'  positions  are: 

1.  Occiput  opposite  left  iliopectineal  eminence. 

2.  Occiput  opposite  right  iliopectineal  eminence. 

3.  Occiput  opposite  right  sacro-iliac  joint. 

4.  Occiput  opposite  left  sacro-iliac  joint. 

In  addition  to  these  primary  positions  there  are  four  of  less  impor- 
tance in  which  the  selected  portion  of  the  presenting  part  lies  in  the 
pelvis  at  points  which  are  midway  between  the  four  landmarks  above 
mentioned.  Thus  in  a  vertex  presentation  the  occiput  may  lie  directly 
anterior  or  directly  posterior,  directly  to  the  left  or  directly  to  the  right. 

It  is  customary  to  abbreviate  thus: 

O — occiput;  M — chin  (from  men  turn);  S — sacrum;  L — left;  R — right; 
A — ^anterior;  P — ^posterior. 

In  a  vertex  presentation  then  the  eight  positions  may  be  summarized 
as  follows: 

Positioiis  of  a  Vertex  Presentation. — ^Left  occipito-anterior — ^L.  O.  A. — 
occiput  at  left  iliopectineal  eminence.  Right  occipito-anterior — R.  O.  A. — 
occiput  at  right  iliopectineal  eminence.  Right  occipitoposterior — R.  O. 
P. — occiput  at  right  sacro-iliac  joint.  Left  occipitoposterior — L.  O.  P. — 
occiput  at  left  sacro-iliac  joint.  Occiput  anterior — O.  A. — occiput 
directly  anterior.  Occiput  posterior — O.  P. — occiput  directly  posterior. 
Occiput  left — ^L.  O. — occiput  directly  to  left.  Occiput  right — R.  O. 
— occiput  directly  to  right. 

In  face  presentation,  substituting  chin  for  occiput,  we  derive  eight 
similar  positions,  thus: 

Positions  of  Face  Presentation.^ — ^Left  mento-anterior — ^L.  M.  A. — chin 
at  left  iliopectineal  eminence.  Right  mento-anterior — R.  M.  A. — chin 
at  right  iliopectineal  eminence.  Right  mentoposterior — R.  M.  P. — chin 
at  right  sacro-iliac  joint.  Left  mentoposterior — L.  M.  P. — chin  at  left 
sacro-iliac  joint.  Mento-anterior — ^I.  A, — chin  directly  anterior. 
Mentoposterior — M.  P. — chin  directly  posterior.  Mentoleft — L.  M. 
— chin  directly  to  left.    Mentoright — R.  M. — chin  directly  to  right. 

^  It  would,  of  course,  be  more  consistent  when  speaking  of  positions  of  the  chin  to  use 
the  initial  "C"  rather  than  *'M"  as  the  abbreviation  for  chin,  while  the  English  words 
right  and  left  are  used;  or  else  to  use  the  Latin  words  Dextra  and  Sinistra  with  abbrevia- 
tions **D"  and  "S";  but  the  abbreviation  "M"  has  so  long  been  in  general  use  with  the 
English  words  right  and  left,  that  it  has  l)een  decided  to  retain  this  nomenclature. 
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In  hrcMH'h  presentations,  substituting  saerum  for  oc*cipiit,  eight  similar 
IK)sitions  are  possible,  thus: 

Positioiis  of  Breech  Presentation. — Left  saero-anterior — L.  S.  A. — sacnun 
at  left  iHoiKrtineal  eniinenet*.  Right  sacro-anterior — 11.  S.  A. — siioruni 
at  right  ilio[)eetineal  eniinenee.  Right  saeroposterior — 1{.  S.  P. — sacruni 
at  right  saero-iHac  joint.  Left  sacroposterior — L.  S.  P. — saenim  at  left 
saero-iHae  joint.  Sacro-anterior — S.  A. — sacrum  directly  anterior. 
Sacroposterior — S.  P. — sacrum  directly  posterior.  Sacro-left — L.  S. 
— sacrum  directly  to  left.    Sacro-right — R.  S. — sacrum  directly  to  right. 

Brow  and  bregma  (also  called  sincipital)  presentations  are  transitional 
presentations  only  and  it  is  therefore  unnecessary  to  tabulate  the 
eight  possible  positions  of  each  of  them.  This,  however,  may  easily  be 
done  if  desired. 

By  the  three  letters  used  in  the  abbreviation  are  indicated  at  once  the 
presentation,  the  position  and  the  attitude  of  the  fetus.  Thus  L.  O.  A.: 
the  presentation  is  a  vertex,  the  position  is  that  with  occiput  at  the  left 
iliopectineal  eminence,  and  the  attitude  is  one  of  flexion. 

As  has  been  said,  longitudinal  presentations  occur  in  over  99  per  cent, 
of  all  cases.  This  great  predominance  is  very  fortunate,  and  can  easilv 
be  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  long  diameter  of  the  fetus  naturallV 
seeks  the  long  diameter  of  the  litems.  The  uterus  being  a  muscular 
structure,  relaxhig  and  contracting  throughout  pregnancy,  and  the 
fetus  being  freely  susf)ended  in  the  liquor  amnii  within  it,  make  this  the 
more  reasonable;  for  if  the  fetus  for  any  reason  becomes  obliquely  or 
transversely  placed,  the  wall  of  the  uterus  is  put  on  the  stretch,  and  con- 
tractions occur  which  turn  the  fetus  back  into  the  longitudinal  diameter. 

Cephalic  presentations  predominate  greatly  over  pelvic.  In  a  con- 
secutive series  of  20,252  births  at  the  Sloane  Hospital,  95  per  cent,  were 
cephalic  presentations  4.12  per  cent,  were  breech,  0.17  per  cent,  were 
brow,  0.38  per  cent,  were  face,  and  0.89  per  cent,  were  transverse  pre- 
sentations. 

Schroeder,*  from  a  study  of  several  hundred  thousand  cases,  gives 
the  percentage  of  vertex  presentations  as  95  per  cent.;  face  presentations 
O.G  per  cent.;  breech,  3.11  percent.;  and  transverse  presentations  as  0.56 
per  cent. 

Pinard^  gives  statistics  very  similar  (95.5  per  cent.,  0.4  per  cent.,  3.3 
per  cent.,  and  0.8  per  cent.). 

If  only  labor  at  term  is  considered,  there  is  a  still  greater  predominance 
of  vertex  presentations,  96.97  per  cent.,  while  breech  presentations  occur 
only  in  1.77  per  cent. 

Thus  it  is  seen  that  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  nature  causes  a 
cephalic  presentation,  which  is  usually  the  most  favorable  for  both  mother 
and  child.  Much  has  been  written  and  many  experiments  have  been 
performed  to  find  the  cause  for  this  predominance  of  cephalic  presenta- 
tions. 

The  gravitation  theory  has  been  thought  by  some  to  explain  it. 

'  Lehrbuch  dcr  GcburtshOlfe,  xiii,  Aufl.,  1899. 

*  L'accommodation  foetale.    Traik*  du  pal  per  abdonunal,  Paris,  1878,  2me  ^d,  18K9. 
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This  resulted  from  the  following  experiment:  A  dead  fetus  was  sus- 
pended in  a  salt  solution  of  a  specific  gravity  equal  to  that  of  the  fetus 
(1.05O-1.055),  when  it  was  found  that  the  head  and  right  side  sank  down- 
ward (Dimcan/  Veit*).  It  was  shown  later,  however,  that  when  the 
specific  gravity  of  the  fluid  was  the  same  as  that  of  normal  liquor  amnii 
(1.008-1.009)  the  breech  always  sank  first  (Schatz,*  confirmed  by 
Williams^).  Therefore  the  gravitation  theory  does  not  seem  satisfactory. 
The  most  generally  accepted  theory  to  account  for  the  predominance 
of  cephalic  presentation  is  the  ''accommodation  theory." 

According  to  the  above  the  fetus  best  .fits  the  cavity  of  the  uterus  when 
it  lies  with  the  head  down  and  if  it  be  turned  to  any  other  presentation 
so  that  the  breech  is  down,  or  the  body  is  transverse  or  oblique,  the 
uterus  by  its  contractions  will  usually  turn  the  fetus  back  to  the  position 
with  the  head  below.  Moreover,  in  conditions  where  the  fetus  does  not 
fit  the  cavity  of  the  uterus,  such  as  in  prematurity,  excessive  liquor 
amnii,  twin  pregnancies,  monstrosities,  tumors,  etc.,  abnormal  presenta- 
tions such  as  breech  or  transverse  may  result.  This  theory  seems  to  be 
borne  out  by  facts;  the  upper  part  of  the  uterine  cavity  is  more  roomy 
than  the  lower,  while  the  breech  with  the  thighs  and  legs  is  more  bulky 
(though  more  compressible)  than  the  head.  Thus  the  fetus  fits  the 
uterine  cavity  best  in  cephalic  presentations  and  is  usually  found  (95 
per  cent,  of  cases)  with  head  downward.  It  is  in  the  birth  of  the  head, 
however,  that  the  greatest  difficulty  lies,  for  this  is  the  largest  and  least 
compressible  part  of  the  fetus.  The  birth  of  the  body  is  usually'  simple 
and  gives  little  difficulty. 
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In  cephalic  presentations,  when  the  head  is  well  flexed  and  the  occipi- 
tal and  parietal  bones  about  the  posterior  fontanelle  constitute  the 
presenting  part,  it  is  called  a  vertex  presentation. 

This  is  the  most  frequent  of  all  presentations;  in  20,000  consecutive 
labors  at  the  Sloane  Hospital,  occurring  in  94.4  per  cent,  of  the  cases. 

The  vertex  presentation,  moreover,  is  the  most  favorable  and  if  with 
a  vertex  presentation  the  occiput  lies  anteriorly,  we  have  the  ideal  posi- 
tion for  the  fetus  at  the  beginning  of  labor.  The  mechanism  of  labor  in 
vertex  presentations  may  be  taken  as  the  type  of  mechanism  in  all 
presentations  and  a  thorough  understanding  of  this  will  make  the  com- 
prehension of  the  whole  subject  of  mechanism  of  labor  comparatively 
easy. 

^  The  pontion  of  the  Fetus.    Reaearohea  in  Obetetrioa,  Edinburgh,  1868»  pp.  14-^7;  also 
EdiL burgh  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  1865. 

*  Die  Lagenverh&ltnisse  bei  Frlkh-und  ZwilUngageburten,  Scansoni*8   Beitrage,    1860, 
iv.  279-292. 

*Ueber  den  Schwerpunkt  der  Frucht,  Zentralbl.  f.  Gyn.,  1900,  No.  40,  1033-36;    Die 
Uraachen  der  Kindeslogen,  Archiv  f.  Gyn.,  1904,  Ixxi.  641-651. 

*  Obetetrics.  1908.  p.  210. 
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The  following  tables,  each  from  a  lai^  series  of  rases,  show  the  relative 
frequency  of  the  different  positions  in  vertex  presentation: 

Dubaii.1  WillUma,'  Cranp,. 

L.  O.  A.  71.00  per  cent.  00.9  per  cent.  03.25  per  cent. 

R.O.P.25.60  per  cent.  U.2  per  cent.  8,10  per  cent. 

R.  O.  A.    2  87  per  cent.  22.3  per  cent.  25.70  per  cent. 

L.  O.  P.    0.03  per  cent.  2.6  per  cent.  2.95  per  oent. 

The  variation  in  the  relative  frequency  of  the  positions  R,  O.  A.  and 
R,  O.  P.  in  the  different  series  undoubtedly  results  from  the  fact  that 
a  lai^  percentage  of  cases,  which  at  the  beginning  of  labor  are  R.  O.  P., 
become  R.  0.  A.  as  labor  advances.  Examinations  made  late  in  labor 
would  give  a  predominance  of  R.  O,  A,  positions,  while  only  those  made 
early  would  give  the  true  result.  This  reasoning  holds  true  with  regard 
to  the  L.  O.  P.  and  L.  O.  A.  positions  also,  but  is  of  less  importance, 
because  of  the  relative  infrequency  of  the  L.  O.  P.  positions. 

Several  reasons  have  been  given  for  the  preference  of  the  fetal  head 
for  the  right  oblique  rather  than  the  left  oblique  diameter  of  the  pelvis. 
The  rectum  is  on  the  left  side  and  this  makes  the  left  oblique  diameter 
practically  the  smaller,  while  external  measurements  at  least  would 
indicate  that  the  left  oblique  is  actually  smaller,  usually  by  about  |  cm. 
The  lateral  torsion  of  the  uterus  to  the  right  with  its  left  border  slightly 
anterior,  would  also  account  for  this  tendency. 

The  reason  for  the  predominance  of  the  L.  O,  A.  over  that  of  R.  O,  P. 
may  be  found  in  the  shape  of  the  fetal  ovoid.  Thb  presents,  as  will  be 
remembered,  a  concavity  on  its  abdominal  side,  into  which  the  convexity 
of  the  mother's  vertebral  column  readily  fits,  thus  making  the  anterior 
position  of  the  fetal  back  the  easier. 

A  study  of  the  figures  (Figs.  157  and  158)  will  show  why  the  fetal 
head  seeks  the  oblique  diameter  at  the  brim  of  the  pelvis  rather  than 
the  transverse  or  anteroposterior  diameter,  and  why  it  traverses  the 
pelvis  as  it  does. 

The  diameters  at  the  brim  of  the  pelvis  are:  11  cm.  anteroposterior!)', 

12  cm.  obliquelj',  and  1.3  cm,  transversely.     The  transverse  diameter, 

however,  is  not  available,  for  the  promontorj'  of  the  sacrum  juts  forward 

;  part,  throwing  the  presenting  head  forward  where  the 

uch  less. 

>w  of  the  pelvis  all  three  of  the  diameters,  anteroposterior, 
transverse,  are  12  cm.  each.  At  the  outlet  the  transverse 
iameters  are  each  11  cm.  while  the  anteroposterior  is  only 
'ever,  when  the  tip  of  the  cocc>-x  is  pushed  back,  as  it  is 
this  last  diameter  becomes  11.5  cm.  It  is  seen,  therefore, 
»t  available  diameter  at  the  brim  is  one  of  the  obliques,  in 
the  pelvis  all  are  long,  while  at  the  outlet  the  anteroposterior 


«  and  art  of  midwifery,  1896,  p.  179. 
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The  diameters  of  the  fetal  head  are  the  biparietal,  9.25  cm.;  the  sub- 
occipitobregmatic, 9.5  cm.;  the  suboccipitofrontaK  10.5  cm.;  the  occipito- 
frontal, 11.5  cm.;  while  the  occipitomental  is  13.25  cm. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  biparietal  diameter  will  meet  with  no  obstruc- 
tion in  any  direction  as  it  passes  through  the  normal  pelvis.  It  is  also 
apparent  from  the  other  measurements  that  the  more  sharply  flexed 
the  head  is  on  the  body,  the  smaller  will  be  the  diameter  presented. 

In  sharp  flexion  the  suboccipitobregmatic,  9.5  cm.,  would  present, 
followed  closely  by  the  suboccipitofrontal,  10.5  cm.  These  diameters 
could  pass  through  any  diameter  of  the  normal  pelvis.  With  the  head 
much  extended  the  largest  possible  diameter;  the  occipitomental,  13.25 
cm.,  would  be  presenting.  This  could  not  pass  through  any  of  the  pelvic 
diameters.  Some  flexion  is  therefore  absolutely  necessary'.  (If  the  head 
is  very  sharply  extended  a  new  diameter,  the  frontomental,  presents — a 
face  presentation.  This  will  be  discussed  later.)  With  the  head  in 
moderate  flexion,  the  occipitofrontal  diameter,  11.5  cm.,  would  present. 
This  diameter  could  only  enter  the  brim  of  the  pelvis  in  one  of  the 
obliques;  in  midpelvis  it  would  be  free  in  any  direction,  and  at  the 
outlet  it  could  pass  only  in  the  anteroposterior  diameter.  If  the  occipito- 
frontal diameter  presented,  we  should  expect  it  therefore  to  enter  the 
pelvis  obliquely,  to  turn  in  midpelvis,  and  to  leave  the  pelvis  antero- 
posteriorly. 

Such,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  is  the  manner  in  which  the  fetal  head  does 
pass  through  the  normal  pelvis;  and  it  is  the  occipitofrontal  diameter 
which  presents  at  the  brim.  As  the  fetus  lies  in  the  uterus  before  labor 
with  head  downward  in  its  normal  attitude  of  universal  flexion,  the 
head  is  in  moderate  flexion.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  the  head  is 
in  sharp  flexion.  Indeed  abdominal  palpation  would  seem  to  indicate 
that  it  is  not,  and  in  the  absence  of  any  marked  pressure  there  is  nothing 
to  cause  it.  Sharp  flexion  does  not  occur  until  in  labor  the  head  is 
crowded  down  on  to  the  pelvic  floor,  or  against  some  other  obstruction. 

Therefore,  as  the  head  in  moderate  flexion  presents  at  the  pelvic  brim 
before  labor,  it  is  the  occipitofrontal  diameter  which  lies  across  the 
pelvis. 

This  diameter  (11.5  cm.)  cannot  settle  into  the  brim  in  the  antero- 
posterior or  transverse  diameters,  because  as  we  have  seen,  they  are  too 
small,  and  it  necessarily  selects  one  of  the  oblique  diameters.  The  reason 
for  the  more  frequent  selection  of  the  right  oblique  has  been  explained. 

Thus  at  the  onset  of  labor  the  head  is  most  frequently  found  in  the 
L.  O.  A.  position.  As  the  mechanisms  of  the  L.  O.  A.  and  the  R.  O.  A. 
positions  are  exactly  similar,  these  will  be  described  together. 

MECHANISM  OF  ANTERIOR  POSITIONS   OF  THE  VERTEX 

(L.  O.  A.  AND  R.  O.  A.). 

Diagnosis. — ^For  a  clear  understanding  of  the  mechanical  problem 
presented  an  accurate  diagnosis  of  the  presentation  and  position  is  neces- 
sary.   This  is  made,  as  already  indicate<l  on  page  177,  by  the  combination^ 
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of  three  methods:    (A)  Abdominal  palpation.     (B)  AuacuUation  of  the 
fetal  heart.    (C)  Vaginal  examination. 


Fta.  187.— Palpatioit  of  fetal  back  and  small  parla. 


Fia.  188.— Palp*UoD  of  small  parte  in  Uie  L.  O.  A.  poution. 
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A.  Abdominal  Palpatiai. — In  the  manner  just  referred  to,  the  obstet- 
rician, standing  with  face  toward  the  patient's  feet,  palpates  the  two  sides 
of  the  abdomen  and  locates: 


Fio.  189.— Pnlpntion  of  small  parts  in  the  R.  O.  A.  poeitioi 


i.  Fetal  back  ami  small  jmrlx  (see  Fig.  IS"). 
In  the  I..  ().  A.  position  the  fetal  back  is  on  the  left  anil  the 
parts  are  on  the  right  of  the  mother's  abdomen  (see  Fig.  188). 
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In  the  R.  O.  A.  position  the  location  of  the  fetal  back  and  small  parts 
is  just  reversed,  the  back  lying  to  the  right  and  the  small  parts  to  the 
left  (see  Fig.  189). 


Fia.   191.— Palpation  of  the  upper  fetal  pole. 


Fiu.  102. — Point  of  greotcat  intennly  of  foWl.heart  sounds  in  IhelL.  O,  A.  poaiUou. 
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2.  Palpation  of  the  presenting  fetal  pole  determines  that  the  fetal  head 
lies  below  and  that  in  the  L.  O.  A.  position  the  least  prominent  part  of 
the  head  is  on  the  left  side,  the  side  of  the  fetal  back,  while  the  most 
prominent  part  of  the  head  is  on  the  right,  the  side  of  the  fetal  small 
parts  (see  Fig.  190).    In  the  R.  O.  A.  position  these  relations  are  reversed. 

3.  Palpation  of  the  upper  fetal  pole  discloses  the  characteristics  of  the 
breech  (see  Fig.  191), 

B.  Aoscoltatioii  of  the  Fetal  Heart. — Auscultation  of  the  fetal  heart 
determines  the  fact  that  in  the  L.  O.  A.  position  the  point  of  greatest 
Intensity'  is  on  the  left,  approximatelj'  at  the  centre  of  a  line  between 
the  umbilicus  and  the  anterior  superior  spine  of  the  ilium  (see  Fig.  192), 
In  the  R.  O.  A.  position  the  point  of  greatest  intensity  is  in  a  corre- 
sponding location  on  the  right  side  (see  Fig.  193). 


Fio.  193. — Point  of  sreaUst  intcoaity  of  felal  hcu-t  Baunds  in  tlie  R.  O.  A.  position. 

C  Tafinal  Examination. — When  the  cervix  is  sufficiently  dilated  to 
allow  the  finger  to  palpate  the  sutures  and  fontaneiles,  it  is  found  that 
in  the  L.  O.  A.  position  the  sagittal  suture  lies  in  the  right  oblique 
diameter  of  the  pelvis,  with  the  small,  posterior  fontanelle  near  the  left 
iliopectineal  eminence,  while  the  large  anterior  fontanelle  lies  in  the 
direction  of  the  right  sacro-iliac  joint.  The  examining  finger  first  impinges 
on  the  right  parietal  bone. 

In  the  R.  O.  A.  position  these  relations  are  reversed.  The  sagittal 
suture  lies  in  the  left  oblique  diameter  of  the  pelvis,  with  the  posterior 
fontanelle  near  the  right  iliopectineal  eminence  and  the  anterior  fon- 
tanelle in  the  direction  of  the  left  sacro-iliac  joint.  The  examining  finger 
first  impinges  on  the  left  parietal  bone. 

Mecbaniflm.— In  L.  O.  A.  and  R.  O.  A.  positions  of  the  vertex  the 
mechanism  consists  of  engagement,  molding,  flexion,  descent,  lateral 
17 
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inclination,  internal  rotation,  extension,  restitution  and  external  rotation, 
birth  of  the  shoulders  and  body. 

Engagement. — ^The  head,  in  the  pelvic  brim,  is  usually  on  an  even 
keel,  so  to  speak,  with  the  parietal  bones  on  the  same  level  with  each 
other. 

If  the  woman  has  a  pendulous  abdomen,  however,  and  the  uterus 
falls  forward,  the  sagittal  suture  approaches  the  promontory'  and  the 
anterior  parietal  bone  is  felt  first  through  the  cervix  (Naegele's  obli- 
quity). With  the  axis  of  the  uterus  backward  the  sagittal  suture 
approaches  the  symphysis;  and  the  posterior  parietal  bone  is  felt  first 
(Varnier's  obliquity). 

The  method  of  engagement  has  given  rise  to  much  discussion,  many 
holding  that  Naegele*s  obliquity  generally  exists,  and  others  favoring 
Varnier's  obliquity.  It  is  probable  that  under  normal  conditions  neither 
the  one  nor  the  other  exists,  the  biparietal  diameter  lying  directly  in 
the  plane  of  the  pelvic  brim.  The  extent  of  the  engagement  of  the  head 
depends  upon  the  size  of  the  pelvis.  When  this  is  relatively  large  the 
head  may  sink  to  midpelvis  before  labor.  In  smaller  pelves  it  simply 
dips  lightly  into  the  brim.  In  deformed  pelves  there  is  often  no  engage- 
ment until  expulsive  pains  have  taken  place.  In  multigravidae,  owing 
to  the  lax  abdominal  walls  which  are  easily  distended  and  do  not  readily 
contract  to  push  the  uterus  down,  the  head  generally  engages  but  slightly 
until  after  labor  is  well  advanced.  In  primigravidee  the  head  engages 
much  sooner  and  to  a  greater  extent  before  labor. 

With  the  beginning  of  labor  there  is  at  first  little  change  in  the  posi- 
tion of  the  fetus,  and  during  the  dilatation  of  the  cervix  the  head  moves 
little  if  any.  With  the  full  dilatation  of  the  cervix  and  the  advent  of 
expulsive  pains,  however,  the  head  begins  to  move.  Three  changes  take 
place  together,  molding,  flexion  and  descent. 

Molding. — By  molding  is  meant  the  compression  of  the  head  so  that 
its  shape  corresponds  more  closely  to  that  of  the  pelvic  canal. 

In  large  pelves  little  molding  is  necessary,  and  after  labor  in  such  cases 
there  is  slight  evidence  of  it.  In  smaller  pelves,  however,  molding  is 
necessary.  The  head  is  compressed  laterally,  so  that  the  transverse 
diameters  of  the  head  are  smaller,  while  the  longitudinal  diameters  are 
increased.  This  has  the  effect  of  making  the  head  longer  and  narrower. 
The  transverse  diameter  is  lessened  from  1.5  to  2  cm.  (Edgar).*  This 
is  accomplished  by  the  closing  of  the  sagittal  suture  and  the  overlapping 
of  the  parietal  bones.  The  anterior  parietal  bone  overlaps  the  posterior 
parietal  and  both  overlap  the  occipital  and  frontal  bones.  In  L,  O.  A. 
lx)sitions  the  right  parietal  bone  overlaps  the  left,  and  bulges  slightly, 
while  the  posterior  or  left  is  flattened.  In  U.  O.  A.  positions  the  left 
overlaps  the  right  parietal  bone,  which  is  posterior  and  flattened.  At 
the  same  time  there  is  flattening  of  the  skull  at  the  brow  and  around 
the  anterior  fontanelle.  The  presenting  part  is  thus  molded  into  a 
long,  narrow  cone.    At  the  point  of  least  resistance,  that  is,  at  the  cervi- 

>  Practice  of  Oiiete tries,  p.  503. 
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cal  canaly  there  appears  a  swelling  of  the  scalp  in  the  loose  connective 
tissue,  from  the  edema  and  obstructed  venous  circulation,  which  is 
known  as  the  "caput  succudaneum." 

In  the  L.  O.  A.  position  this  will  be  found  on  the  right  parietal  bone 
at  the  posterosuperior  angle.  In  the  R.  O.  A.  ]>osition  it  will  be  found 
on  the  left  parietal  bone  at  its  posterosuperior  angle.  Thus  after  labor 
the  original  position  can  often  be  told  by  the  molding  and  by  the  posi- 
tion of  the  caput  succudaneum. 

Molding  favors  flexion  and  descent. 

Flexion. — A  moderate  amount  of  flexion  exists  before  labor,  which  is 
increased  during  labor.  The  cause  of  this  flexion  is  easily  understood 
when  the  manner  in  which  the  head  is  attachec^  to  the  vertebral  column 
is  seen  (see  Fig.  176).  The  articulation  is  nearer  the  occiput  than  the 
sinciput,  consequently  the  downward  pressure  exerted  by  the  uterus 
on  the  fetal  body  will  be  transmitted  more  directly  to  the  occiput 
and  will  tend  to  force  this  downward.  Moreover  the  head  in  its  articu- 
lation with  the  vertebral  column  is  like  a  two-armed  lever,  of  which  the 
occiput  constitutes  the  shorter  and  the  sinciput  the  longer  arm.  As  the 
head  meets  counter-pressure  from  below,  that  exerted  on  the  sinciput, 
the  longer  arm  acts  to  greater  advantage  than  that  exerted  on  the 
shorter  arm,  the  occiput,  and  the  sinciput  is  thus  pushed  up,  flexion 
resulting. 

Full  flexion  usually  does  not  occur  until  the  head  is  on  the  pelvic 
floor,  for  usually  there  is  no  resistance  until  this  is  reached.  Resistance 
higher  up,  as  in  small  or  deformed  pelves  will  cause  flexion  sooner. 

Descent. — ^Molding  and  flexion  favor  descent  which  takes  place  with 
them.  This  is  caused  by  the  uterine  contractions,  acting  indirectly 
through  the  liquor  amnii,.  or  by  direct  pressure  on  the  fetus;  by  the 
abdominal  contractions;  and  by  the  straightening  out  of  the  fetal 
body. 

Lateral  Inclination. — As  the  head  descends  in  the  pelvis,  the  posterior 
parietal  bone  (the  left  in  L.  O.  A.)  strikes  the  promontory  of  the  sacrum 
and  is  retarded,  the  head  thus  being  turned  sidewise.  This  serves  to 
bring  the  axis  of  the  head  perpendicular  to  the  brim  and  makes  engage- 
ment easier.  If  it  were  not  for  this  lateral  inclination  the  head  would 
impinge  on  the  symphysis  pubis. 

As  the  posterior  pelvic  wall  from  the  promontory  of  the  sacrum  to 
the  tip  of  the  coccyx  is  12.5  cm.  long,  and  the  anterior  pelvic  wall  from 
the  symphysis  pubis  to  the  under  surface  of  the  pubic  arch  is  only  4 
cm.  long,  it  is  plain  that  the  posterior  part  of  the  fetal  head  must  descend 
more  rapidly  than  the  anterior  if  both  parts  are  to  reach  the  outlet  at 
the  same  time.  To  this  movement  the  name  svnclitism  has  been  given 
(see  Fig.  194). 

Dilatation  of  the  Cervix. — ^The  cervix  becomes  softer,  shorter,  and  its 
canal  more  dilated.  These  changes  are  due  to  increased  vascularity 
making  it  softer;  to  contraction  of  the  longitudinal  muscular  fibers, 
making  it  shorter;  and  to  the  rehaxation  of  the  circular  fibers,  allowing 
dilatation.    The  dilatation  is  also  caused  by  intra-uterine  pressure  of 
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the  bag  of  waters  acting  as  a  wedge,  and  after  rupture  of  the  bag  of  waters 
by  the  direct  pressure  of  the  presenting  part  itself  (in  vertex  presenta- 
tion, the  head). 


Ftg-  104. — Lateral  inclinatioD  and  oynclitism. 


Fig.  195. — Illustration  of  course  taken  by  ball  on  nxif. 


Internal  Rotation. — As  the  head  reaches  the  pelvic  floor  the  (K*ciput 
rotates  forward  to  the  median  line  under  the  pubic  arch,  so  that  the 
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head  lies  with  its  long  diameter  in  the  anteroposterior  diameter  of  the 
pelvis.  In  this  position  it  is  born.  Except  in  very  large  pelves,  or  with 
very  small  heads,  this  rotation  always  occurs  and  is  essential  for  delivery. 
The  cause  of  the  forward  rotation  of  the  occiput  has  given  rise  to  more 
discussion  than  has  any  other  part  of  the  mechanism  of  labor.  Medical 
literature  is  full  of  theories  and  explanations. 

For  many  years  it  was  thought  that  the  bony  inclined  planes  at  the 
side  of  the  pelvis,  as  already  described  on  page  224,  were  the  chief  factors 
in  internal  rotation  of  the  fetal  head,  but  while  they  might  be  used  to 
explain  the  rotation  of  the  anterior  position  of  the  occiput  (L.  O.  A.  or 
R.  O.  A.)  forward  to  an  O.  A.,  or  a  posterior  position  of  the  occiput  (R. 
O.  P.  or  L.  O.  P.)  backward  to  an  O.  P.,  they  could  not  explain  the  rota- 
tion of  a  posterior  position  of  the  occiput  forward  to  an  O.  A.,  as  these 
inclined  planes  are  fixed  quantities,  always  acting  in  the  same  manner 
in  the  same  pelvis.  It  is  now  considered  that  the  inclined  planes  of 
the  pelvis  or  pelvic  grooves  act  as  the  slopes  of  a  two-slope  roof  act  on 
a  ball,  one  turning  the  ball  one  way  to  the  gutter,  the  other,  another  way 
to  the  gutter  (see  Fig.  195).  The  pelvic  grooves  simply  guide  to  the 
pelvic  floor  anteriorly  or  posteriorly  that  which  rests  upon  theni. 

It  is  probable  that  no  one  cause  is  entirely  responsible  for  internal 
rotation  of  the  fetal  head,  but  the  chief  cause  is  the  levatores  ani  muscles 
of  the  pelvic  floor.  Contraction  of  these  muscles  tends  to  throw  forward 
any  body  resting  on  them.  With  the  head'  well  flexed  the  occiput  is  its 
lower  part  and  first  strikes  the  pelvic  floor  and  is  then  turned  forward 
under  the  pubic  arch. 

That  the  internal  rotation  of  the  fetal  head  is  chiefly  caused  by  the 
pelvic  floor  has  received  its  most  convincing  proof  from  the  experiments 
of  Paul  Dubois.  He  tried  placing  fetal  cadavers  of  various  sizes  in  the 
uterus  of  a  woman  who  had  just  died  in  parturition.  They  were  placed 
in  the  uterus  with  occiput  posterior  and  were  then  pushed  from  above 
downward  through  the  parturient  canal.  For  two  or  three  times  (each 
successive  fetus  being  larger  than  the  preceding)  the  fetal  head  rotated 
so  that  the  occiput  was  bom  in  the  anterior  position.  After  the  second 
or  third  trial  the  pelvic  floor  became  so  stretched  that  this  rotation  did 
not  occur  and  the  head  was  born  with  occiput  in  the  posterior  position. 

This  experimental  result  was  verified  by  Edgar^  who  screwed  a  swivel 
into  the  head  of  a  fetal  cadayer  and  repeatedly  dragged  the  head  through 
the  pelvis  of  a  woman  who  had  just  died  in  parturition.  He  found  that 
the  head  invariably  rotated  to  the  front,  even  when  it  entered  the  pelvis 
with  the  occiput  in  posterior  positions,  so  long  as  the  pelvic  floor  retained 
its  integrity;  but  when  the  tonicity  of  the  floor  became  impaired  by 
overstretching,  the  head  traversed  the  pelvis  in  very  nearly  the  same 
position  as  that  in  which  it  had  entered. 

Rotation  of  the  occiput  is  easy  when  the  head  is  well  flexed,  for  then 
the  presenting  part  is  shaped  like  a  ball,  the  suboccipitobregmatic  diam- 
eter measuring  9.5  cm.  and  the  biparietal  diameter  9.25  cm.     When 

1  Practice  of  Obstetrics.  1907,  p.  442, 
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the  occiput  strikes  one  side  of  the  gutter-shaped  pelvic  floor  obliquely,  it 
naturally  slides  off  anteriorly  as  would  a  ball  on  striking  the  gutter 
of  a  house  obliquely. 

Again  the  anteroposterior  diameter  of  the  pelvis  is  the  largest  diam- 
eter at  the  outlet,  and  the  long  diameter  of  the  head  naturally  seeks 
this  when  the  head  is  forced  down  by  the  intermittent  contractions  of 
the  uterine  and  abdominal  muscles. 

EztensioiL — After  the  head  has  been  molded  sufficiently,  has  been 
well  flexed,  has  reached  the  pelvic  floor  and  has  rotated  so  that  the 
occiput  has  turned  forward  to  the  pubic  arch,  the  occiput  continues 
to  advance  until  it  has  passed  under  the  arch  for  about  3  cm.  There  the 
advance  of  the  occiput  ceases  temporarily,  flexion  ends,  and  extension 
begins  by  the  advance  of  the  sinciput,  which  is  pushed  out  little  by  little, 
advancing  and  receding  with  the  intermittent  pains,  upward  and  for* 
ward  over  the  perineum,  until  successively  the  forehead,  eyes,  nose, 
mouth  and  chin  are  born.  The  nape  of  the  neck  is  firmly  crowded  against 
the  pubic  arch  and  the  occiput  approaches  this  little  by  little,  as  the  head 
is  extended  and  the  forehead  rises  higher  and  higher  over  the  perineum. 
Thus  the  head  is  born  by  extension.  The  reason  for  this  extension  is 
easily  understood.  The  anterior  pelvic  wall  is  4  cm.  deep,  and  the 
fetal  neck ,  from  shoulders  to  occiput .  is  7  cm .  long.  (Consequently  when  the 
occiput  has  passed  under  the  pubic  arch  for  a  distance  of  3  cm.  it  can  go 
no  further  until  the  shoulders  descend,  and  this  cannot  happen  until 
the  head  is  entirely  born,  for  the  pelvis  is  not  large  enough  to  hold  both 
the  head  and  body  at  the  same  time.  The  occiput  being  stationary,  the 
expulsive  forces  acting  on  the  fetal  body  will  be  effective  on  the  sinciput 
alone.  There  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  advance  of  this,  and  it  is  there- 
fore pushed  on  up  over  the  perineum — extension.  As  the  head  extends, 
the  forehead  naturally  slides  upward,  for  this  is  the  direction  of  the 
pelvic  outlet,  and  it  is  the  only  direction  in  which  it  can  go.  The  uterus 
pressing  downward  and  the  perineum  pressing  upward,  give  a  resultant 
force  in  the  direction  of  the  outlet.  When  the  perineum  is  very  lax  or 
tears,  extension  is,  of  course,  not  so  complete.  Conversely,  the  way  to 
prevent  tearing  of  the  perineum  is  to  favor  complete  extension  of  the 
head,  by  which  the  forehead  is  lifted  over  and  away  from  the  perineum. 
It  is  to  be  noted,  however,  that  extension  does  not  take  place  until  the 
occiput  has  passed  well  under  the  pubic  arch.  This  gives  the  smallest 
diameter  for  passage  through  the  vaginal  outlet,  the  suboccipitobreg- 
matic  followed  by  the  suboccipitofrontal,  9.5  cm.  and  10.5  cm.  respec- 
tively. If,  through  the  action  of  the  accoucheur,  extension  should  be 
made  to  take  place  before  the  occiput  has  passed  the  pubic  arch,  the 
occipitofrontal  diameter,  11.5  cm.,  would  have  to  pass  through  the  outlet, 
with  greater  difficulty  and  with  more  certain  damage  to  the  perineum. 

Restitution  and  External  Rotation. — As  the  chin  slips  over  the  perineum, 
the  head  is  fully  bom.  This  immediately  drops  down  so  that  the  chin 
approaches  the  anus  of  the  mother.  At  the  same  time  the  occiput  may 
be  seen  to  turn  slightly  to  that  side  to  which  it  previously  pointed. 
The  neck,  as  it  were, "  untwists"  itself.  The  occiput  having  rotated  toward 
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the  median  line  without  corresponding  movement  of  the  shoulders, 
naturally  turns  part  way  back  again,  as  soon  as  the  head  is  free.  This 
is  called  "restitution"  of  the  head.  There  is  usually  a  slight  cessation 
of  pains  and  then  the  occiput  is  observed  to  turn  decidedly  to  the  side 
toward  which  it  originally  pointed.  This  seems  like  a  continuation 
of  the  original  movement  of  restitution,  but  is  much  more  marked  and 
has  a  different  cause.  This  is  "external  rotation"  and  is  caused  bv  the 
rotation  of  the  shoulders,  as  they  enter  the  brim  of  the  pelvis.  In  an 
L.  O.  A.  position,  the  external  rotation  of  the  occiput  is  toward  the 
mother *s  left  thigh.    In  an  R.  O.  A.  position,  it  is  toward  her  right  thigh. 

The  long  diameter  of  the  shoulders  is  at  right  angles  to  the  long  diam- 
eter of  the  head.  (Consequently  it  will  occupy  the  opposite  diameter 
from  that  of  the  head.  In  an  L.  O.  A.  position,  the  head  is  in  the  right 
oblique  diameter,  while  the  shoulders  will  enter  the  left  oblique.  The 
right  shoulder  will  be  anterior,  and  from  the  obliquity  of  the  pelvic  canal 
will  first  strike  the  pelvic  floor  and  will  be  rotated  forward  to  the  pubic 
arch,  the  posterior  or  left  shoulder  being  necessarily  rotated  posteriorly  to 
the  sacrum.  This  turning  of  the  shoulders  from  right  to  left,  causes  the 
turning  of  the  occiput  from  right  to  left — external  rotation. 

In  an  R.  O.  A.  position  the  shoulders  occupy  the  right  oblique  diameter, 
and  turn  to  the  right  as  the  left  shoulder  rotates  anteriorly,  thus  causing 
the  occiput  to  rotate  to  the  right  externally. 

Very  rarely*  external  rotation  takes  place  in  the  opposite  direction 
from  which  the  occiput  originally  pointed.  This  only  happens  where 
the  pelvis  is  very  large  or  the  fetus  very  small,  and  is  caused  by  the 
fact  that  the  shoulders,  being  relatively  small,  can  enter  the  pelvis  in  any 
direction  irrespective  of  the  obliques,  that  is,  transversely.  Consequently 
either  shoulder  has  an  equal  chance  of  rotating  anteriorly.  With  a  very 
small  premature  fetus  the  shoulders  sometimes  do  not  rotate  at  all 
but  are  born  transversely.  This  cannot  happen  at  term  with  normal 
relations  between  child  and  pelvis,  for  the  bisacromial  diameter  of  the 
fetus  in  12.25  cm.,  while  the  transverse  diameter  at  the  outlet  of  the  pelvis 
is  only  11  cm. 

BirUi  of  the  Shoulders. — The  shoulders  enter  the  brim  of  the  pelvis  in 
one  of  the  oblique  diameters.  This  they  can  readily  do  as  they  are  easily 
compressed,  and  the  bisacromial  diameter  is  12.25  cm.  anrf  that  of  the 
oblique  is  12  cm.  They  then  rotate,  the  anterior  to  the  pubic  arch,  and 
the  posterior  to  the  sacrum,  as  we  have  seen.  They  now  occupy  the 
anteroposterior,  or  widest  diameter  of  the  outlet,  as  did  the  head. 
Birth  of  the  shoulders  can  now  take  place  in  one  of  three  ways:  the 
posterior  first,  followed  by  the  anterior;  the  anterior  first,  followed  by 
the  posterior;  or  both  together.  It  is  clear  that  either  the  first  or  second 
ways  are  favorable,  while  the  last  is  distinctly  unfavorable,  and  can  only 
take  place  with  a  small  fetus  or  with  much  compression  of  the  shoulders 
(12.25  cm.,  bisacromial  diameter  of  the  fetus,  through  11.5  cm.,  antero- 
posterior diameter  at  the  pelvic  outlet).  However,  this  does  occur  at 
times,  though  rarely,  and  is  necessarily  dangerous  to  the  integrity  of  the 
soft  parts. 
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Frequently  the  method  is  that  of  the  posterior  shoulder  first.  The 
anterior  shoulder  is  crowded  up  behind  the  pubic  arch  and  is  fixed 
there,  while  the  posterior  shoulder  is  pushed  out  and  up  over  the  peri- 
neum, as  was  the  occiput  previously.  After  this  is  born,  it  drops  back 
over  the  perineum,  and  thus  releases  the  anterior  shoulder,  which  is 
rapidly  pushed  out  under  the  pubic  arch.  When  this  mechanism  is  per- 
fect, the  diameter  passing  through  the  outlet  is  very  small,  from  the 
neck  to  the  opposite  shoulder  about  8  cm.,  and  delivery  is  very  easy. 
This  method  is  more  likely  to  occur  if  the  head  is  supported  by  the  hand, 
of  the  accoucheur,  as  is  often  the  case.  This  serves  to  raise  the  posterior 
shoulder,  or  at  least  to  prevent  its  falling  backward  in  the  vagina  and 
also  to  elevate  the  anterior  shoulder  behind  the  pubic  arch. 

When  the  woman  is  lying  on  her  back  unassisted,  the  second  method 
is  more  likely  to  occur.  Here  the  weight  of  the  unsupported  head  tends 
to  drag  down  the  anterior  shoulder,  so  that  it  comes  first  under  the 
pubic  arch,  the  posterior  shoulder  remaining  in  the  vagina,  and  then 
being  bom  later  over  the  perineum,  as  the  forehead  follows  the  birth  of 
the  occiput. 

The  natural  method  of  delivery  among  savages  is  in  the  squatting 
position.  Here  the  recently  born  head  is  unsupported,  and  the  anterior 
shoulder  is  probably  born  first.  Leonet^  asserts  that  the  anterior  shoulder 
is  bom  first  in  90  per  cent,  of  the  cases,  when  the  head  is  not  supported. 
When  it  is  supported,  the  posterior  shoulder  is  bom  first  in  90  per  cent, 
of  the  cases.  Edgar^  says  that  the  posterior  shoulder  is  bom  first  two 
and  one-half  to  three  times  as  often  as  the  anterior,  but  in  nearly  all  his 
cases  upon  which  his  observations  were  based,  the  head  was  supported. 
At  the  Sloane  Hospital  the  anterior  shoulder  is  always  bom  first,  as  the 
posterior  shoulder  is  held  back  in  the  vagina  with  the  right  hand  of  the 
obstetrician,  while  the  head  is  forced  gently  downward  toward  the 
mother's  perineum  with  the  left  hand,  thus  causing  the  birth  of  the 
anterior  shoulder  first. 

The  reason  for  the  adoption  of  this  method  lies  in  the  fact  that  a  very 
small  laceration  of  the  perineum  at  the  fourchette  made  by  the  birth 
of  the  head  is  often  greatly  increased  when  the  posterior  shoulder  passes 
the  vulvar  outlet  and  may  be  still  further  increased  if  this  outlet  is  sub- 
jected to  tdtsion  by  the  weight  of  the  tmnk  in  the  disengagement  and 
delivery  of  the  anterior  shoulder  from  beneath  the  symphysis. 

It  has  seemed  to  the  author  that  there  was  less  tendency  to  laceration 
of  the  perineum  if  the  birth  of  the  head  was  followed  by  the  delivery 
of  the  anterior  shoulder  (see  Fig.  230),  during  which  only  the  trachelo- 
acromial  diameter  was  thrown  across  the  vulvar  outlet  and  then  by 
support*  of  the  head  and  neck  the  posterior  shoulder  was  lifted  in  its 
ddivery  away  from  any  little  tear  which  may  have  been  started  by  the 
head. 

Patients  at  the  Sloane  Hospital  are  all  delivered  in  the  dorsal  position. 

>  Quoted  from  Edgar,  Practice  of  Obetetrics,  1912  editioD,  p.  428. 
•  Op.  cit. 
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Birth  of  Body  and  Hips. — ^The  body  is  born  by  lateral  flexion  up  over 
the  perineum,  following  the  curve  of  the  vaginal  outlet.  The  obstetrician 
usually  lifts  the  body  of  the  child  as  it  is  born,  thus  aiding  nature.  The 
savage  woman,  anxious  to  claim  her  newborn,  might  well  be  supposed 
to  seize  it  and  lift  it  upw^ard,  thus  unconsciously  following  the  method 
of  the  obstetrician  of  today  (King).  The  birth  of  the  body  is  very 
rapid,  however,  and  the  obstetrician  must  be  on  the  alert  or  it  will  be 
fully  bom  before  it  can  be  lifted.  Anyone  watching  the  first  delivery 
by  a  student  will  appreciate  this.  The  hips  are  usually  so  small  that 
they  are  born  without  any  particular  mechanism.  However,  if  large  or 
the  pelvis  small,  the  mechanism  will  be  similar  to  that  of  the  shoulders, 
the  anterior  rotating  to  the  pubic  arch,  and  the  posterior  to  the  sacrum. 

The  arms  are  usually  born  flexed  on  the  chest,  practically  unchanged 
in  position,  during  labor.  At  times,  however,  they  are  found  in  abnor- 
mal attitudes,  as  prolapsed,  or  on  the  opposite  shoulder,  or  straight  out 
along  the  side.    This  is  usually  of  no  special  significance. 

The  legs  are  usually  born  still  flexed,  though  occasionally  they  may 
present  deviations  from  the  normal  attitude. 

Summary  of  Mechanism.— L.  O.  A.  Position. — The  occipitofrontal 
diameter  of  the  head  occupies  the  right  oblique  diameter  of  the  pelvis. 
Molding,  flexion  and  descent  occur  together,  chiefly  during  the  second 
stage.  When  the  occiput  strikes  the  pelvic  floor,  it  is  rotated  forward 
and  inward  to  the  pubic  arch — from  L.  O.  A.  to  O.  A.  It  passes  well 
under  the  pubic  arch  and  then  stops.  The  nape  of  the  neck  is  crowded 
up  against  the  pubic  arch  and  extension  begins  by  the  advance  of  the 
sinciput  which  slides  up  little  by  little  over  the  perineum,  while  fore- 
head, eyes,  nose,  mouth  and  chin  successively  emerge  over  the  perineum. 
The  head  is  now  completely  born  and  the  chin  drops  back  toward  the 
anus,  the  occiput  turning  slightly  to  the  mother's  l^t  thigh,  as  the  neck 
"  untwists" — restitution. 

Shortly  after  the  occiput  turns  decidedly  to  the  left — "external  rota- 
tion"— as  the  shoulders  engage  and  rotate.  These  enter  the  brim  in  the 
leji  oblique  diameter,  the  right  anterior  or  lower  shoulder  rotates  to  the 
pubic  arch.  This  slips  under  the  pubic  arch  for  a  short  distance  and  stops, 
while  the  posterior  is  forced  upward  over  the  perineum ;  or  the  anterior 
shoulder  is  crowded  up  against  the  pubic  arch,  while  the  posterior  first 
glides  over  the  perineum  followed  by  the  anterior.  The  body  is  born 
quickly  by  lateral  flexion  to  the  rightf  the  hips  slipping  out  with  little 
or  no  mechanism.  After  labor  the  right  parietal  bone  will  be  found  over- 
lapping the  left  parietal  bone  and  the  caput  will  be  found  over  right 
parietal  bone  at  its  posterosuperior  angle. 

B.  O.  A.  Position. — ^The  occipitofrontal  diameter  of  the  head  occupies 
the  left  oblique  diameter  of  the  pelvis.  Molding,  flexion,  and  descent 
occur  as  before,  the  occiput  rotates  forward  to  the  pubic  arch  but  from 
right  to  left— R.  O.  A.  to  O.  A. 

The  head  is  born  by  extension,  the  occiput  turning  to  the  mother's 
right  thigh  in  restitution  and  external  rotation.  The  shoulders  enter 
the  brim  in  the  right  oblique  diameter;    the  left,  anterior  and  lower 
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rotates  to  the  pubic  arch.  Delivery  follows  with  either  the  anterior  or 
posterior  shoulder  first,  and  the  body  is  born  by  lateral  flexion  to  the 
left.  The  lejt  parietal  bone  will  be  found  overlapping  the  right  parietal 
bone,  and  caput  will  be  found  on  the  left  parietal  bone  at  its  postero- 
superior  angle. 


MECHANISM  OF  POSTERIOR  POSITIONS   OF  THE  VERTEX 

(R.  O.  P.  AND  L.  O.  P.). 

Frequency. — ^The  occiput  is  posterior  at  the  beginning  of  labor  in 
about  17  per  cent,  of  cases.  At  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital,  in  1687  cases, 
it  occurred  in  16.8  per  cent.  In  the  500  cases  of  Pinard  it  occurred  in 
49.8  per  cent,  or  in  nearly  one-half  of  the  cases,  while  in  the  1913  cases 
studied  by  Dubois  the  posterior  position  was  found  in  26.23  per  cent,  or 
a  little  over  one-fourth  of  the  series. 

In  the  Sloane  Hospital,  in  2000  cases  observed  during  the  first  stage  of 
labor,  posterior  position  occurred  in  11.05  per  cent. 

The  R.  O.  P.  position  is  much  more  frequent  than  the  L.  O.  P.  posi- 
tion. In  Dubois's  series  it  was  twenty-five  times  as  frequent.  In  Pinard's, 
approximately  three  and  one-half  times  as  frequent,  while  in  the  series 
of  Williams  it  w^as  about  five  times  as  frequent.  At  the  Sloane  Hospital 
it  was  about  three  times  as  frequent.  Therefore,  while  the  R.  O.  P. 
position  is  often  found,  the  L.  O.  P.  position  must  be  considered  as 
exceptional  and  rare. 

The  reason  for  this  preference  for  the  right  oblique  diameter  has 
already  been  discussed  (see  page  252). 

Etiology. — Inquiry  into  the  cause  of  posterior  positions  of  the  occiput 
at  the  beginning  of  labor  is  of  little  interest,  as  the  frequency  is  so  vari- 
able. In  Pinard's  cases  the  posterior  positions  occurred  practically  as 
often  as  the  anterior.  Lack  of  the  cause  or  causes  usually  operating 
to  bring  about  the  anterior  position  is  probably  the  reason.  The  con- 
cavity of  the  abdominal  side  of  the  fetal  ovoid,  corresponding  to  the 
convexity  of  the  mother's  vertebral  column,  tends,  it  is  supposed,  to 
cause  the  anterior  position.  In  other  words,  the  fetus  best  fits  the  pelvis 
in  the  anterior  position  of  the  occiput.  Slight  changes  in  the  shape  of 
the  fetal  ovoid  or  of  the  pelvis  may  make  the  posterior  position  the 
more  natural. 

Diagnosis. — ^By  employment  of  the  usual  methods  of  diagnosis: 
abdominal  palpation,  auscidtation  of  the  fetal  heart,  and  vaginal 
examination,  it  is  determined  first  of  all  that,  in  the  pasterior  positions 
of  the  vertex  there  is  an  absence,  on  both  sides  of  the  abdomen  in  front, 
of  the  feel  of  the  smooth,  firm  fetal  back,  felt  on  palpation  in  the  anterior 
positions  of  the  vertex;  and  that  on  auscultation  the  usual  point  of 
greatest  intensity  of  the  fetal  heart  sounds  is  not  near  the  centre  of  the 
line  joining  umbilicus  and  the  anterior  superior  iliac  spine  on  either 
side  (exceptionally  the  anterior  wall  of  the  fetal  chest  may  be  crowded 
up  against  the  anterior  wall  of  the  mother's  abdomen  so  as  to  make  the 
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above  point  that  of  greatest  intensity  even  in  posterior  positions).  The 
first  diagnostic  features  are  therefore  negative,  although  of  great  value. 

Abdominal  Palpation. — Abdominal  palpation  does  detect  small  parts  of 
the  fetus  in  front,  and  palpation  of  the  lower  fetal  pole  in  the  K,  O.  P. 
[>03ition  detects  the  head  in  the  right  oblique  diameter  of  the  pelvis. 
By  this  time  a  posterior  position  is  usually  suggested,  and  recurrence  to 
the  abdominal  palpation  usually  detects  the  fact  that  the  small  parts 
are  on  the  left  side,  and  the  fetal  back  lies  in  the  right  flank. 

AoBcoltation  of  the  Fetal  Heart. — Palpation  of  the  upper  fetal  pole 
discloses  the  breech,  and  the  auscultation  of  the  fetal  heart  usually  shows 
its  point  of  greatest  intensity  in  the  right  flank,  outside  of  the  line  join- 
ing umbilicus  and  anterosuperior  iliac  spine  (see  Fig.  196). 


Fio.   196.— Pi>inl  of  itrvntrat  iutpnsity  of  tflal  heart  sounds  in  the  R.  ().  P.  posilion, 

TaKinal  Examination. — Vaginal  e.\amination  shows  the  sagittal  suture 
in  the  right  oblique  diameter  of  the  pelvis  with  the  anterior  fontanelle 
near  the  left  iliopectineat  eminence,  and  the  jHisterior  fontanelle  in  the 
direction  of  the  right  sacro-iliac  joint.  The  examining  finger  usually 
first  impinges  on  the  left  parietal  bone. 

In  the  L.  O,  P.  position  these  relations  are  reversc<l.  The  fetal  back 
lies  in  the  left  flank,  the  small  parts  on  the  right  side  of  the  abdomen, 
and  the  head  in  the  left  oblique  diameter  of  the  i>elvis  with  the  fore- 
head in  front.  Auscultation  usually  discloses  tlie  point  of  greatest 
inten.sity  of  the  fetal  heart  sounds  in  the  left  flank  (see  Fig.  197)  and 
vaginal  examination  shows  the  sagittal  suture  in  the  left  oblique  diameter 
with  the  anterior  fontanelle  near  the  right  iliopectineal  eminence,  and 
the  posterior  fontanelle  in  the  direction  of  the  left  sacro-iliac  joint.  The 
examining  finger  usually  first  impinges  on  the  right  parietal  bone. 
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Mechanum. — In  the  majority  of  cases  the  mechanism  of  the  posterior 
position  differs  but  slightly  from  that  of  the  anterior.  The  occiput  rotates 
anteriorly  as  in  the  latter,  hut  turns  through  135°  instead  of  45°,  while 
the  labor  as  a  consequence  is  somewhat  more  prolonged.  Varnier,' 
from  a  study  of  labor  in  a  series  of  400  posterior  positions  and  660  ante- 
rior, found  that  in  posterior  positions  it  took  on  an  average  three  hours 
and  sixteen  minutes  longer  in  primigravidee  and  one  hour  and  fifty  min- 
utes  longer  in  multigravidie  than  in  anterior  positions. 

In  over  90  per  cent,  of  the  cases  with  occiput  posterior,  anterior  rota- 
tion occurs.  In  the  author's  experience,  however,  this  percentage  applies 
to  hospital  practice  rather  than  to  private  practice  in  the  so-called 


Fio.  197. — Point  oF  Rreal«sl  intennily  of  fetal  heart  aountU  in  the  L.  O.  P.  pngilion. 

"higher  walks  of  life."  Here,  with  lower  muscle  tone  and  higher  tenaon 
of  nervous  system,  spontaneous  anterior  rotation  occurs  much  Icsa 
frequently. 

Molding,  descent  and  flexion  occur  as  in  the  original  anterior  posi- 
tions. The  head  being  flexed,  the  occiput  first  strikes  the  pelvic  floor  and 
is  thrown  forward  by  the  resistance  of  the  pelvic  floor;  the  head  rotating 
from  R,  O.  P.  to  R.  O.  A.  or  from  L.  O.  P.  to  L.  O.  A.  when  labor  becomes 
the  same  as  in  the  original  anterior  positions. 

In  a  small  number  of  cases,  however,  rotation  of  the  occiput  takes 
place  in  the  opposite  direction,  or  posteriorly  to  the  hollow  of  the  sacrum. 
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Varnier'  gives  this  as  2  per  cent.,  Naegele*  as  1.37  per  cent.,  West*  as 
3  per  cent.,  Edgar*  as  4.04  per  cent.  At  the  Sloane  Hospital,  in  20,000 
deliveries,  it  occurred  337  times  or  1.6  per  cent.  (1  to  60). 

After  the  occiput  has  rotated  into  the  hollow  of  the  sacrum,  labor 
unassisted  may  end  in  one  of  three  ways. 

1.  The  head  is  forced  down  until  the  sindput  strikes  the  puhte  arch. 
The  anterior  fontanelle  is  crowded  up  against  this  (see  Fig.  198)  and  the 
occiput  by  tardy  flexion  of  the  head  is  pushed  up  over  the  perineum; 
when  by  extension  the  brow,  nose  and  mouth  slip  down  under  the  pubic 
arch,  and  the  head  is  bom  by  extension.  This  termination  takes  place 
only  when  the  fetus  is  small  or  the  pelvis  large.    The  labor  is  hard  and 


Via.  198. — Mecbaniam  in  persistent  ocdpitoposterior  position. 

long,  the  head  is  greatly  molded,  and  the  perineum  Is  terribly  stretched, 
and  unless  very  lax,  badly  torn.  The  reason  for  this  stretching  or  tear- 
ing is  plain.  In  the  anterior  position  the  nape  of  the  neck  catches  under 
the  pubic  arch,  the  occiput  being  already  born  before  the  head  comes 
over  the  perineum  (see  Fig.  199  and  200).  Consequently  it  is  the  sub- 
occipitofrontal  diameter  (10,5  cm.)  which  comes  through  the  vaginal 
outlet.  In  the  method  just  described  (see  Fig.  198)  it  looks  at  first  sight 
as  though  again  the  suboccipitofrontal  might  come  through  the  outlet. 
In  Fig.  198  it  is  the  suboccipitobregmatic  which  is  presenting  in  the 
bony  outlet,  but  the  neck  has  now  been  stretched  to  its  utmost,  and  the 

'  Op.  cit. 

'  Die  lehrr  vom  Mrahanistniu  der  Geburt,  MHJni.  1^8. 

■  rranini  Piv»entotioti.  etc.,  Glasgow,  18.';7. 

'  Pmcticc  of  Ohslclrics,  1905,  p.  597. 
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occiput  can  rise  no  higher  over  the  perineum.  Consequently  the  sinci- 
put must  now  advance  and  extension  (late)  begins.  Extension  brings 
the  forehead  under  the  pubic  arch,  and  great  pressure  is  made  on  the 
perineum,  as  the  occipitofrontal  diameter  11.5  cm.  presents  at  the 
outlet.  At  this  point  the  perineum  usually  gives  way  unless  very  lax. 
Dubois  first  pointed  out  the  scientific  reason  for  the  difficulty  of  deliv- 
ery in  these  posterior  positions.  The  anterior  pelvic  wall  is  4  cm.  long, 
while  the  fetal  neck  is  7  cm.  long  from  shoulders  to  occiput.  Hence 
in  anterior  positions  the  occiput  easily  passes  under  the  pubic  arch  and 
rises  above  it  before  the  shoulders  are  born,  as  we  have  seen  (Fig.  200). 
The  posterior  pelvic  wall,  however,  from  the  promontory  of  the  sacrum 


Fio.  201.— TracinK  of  child's  head 
immediately  aft<er  birth.  Persistent 
occiput  posterior. 


Fig.  202. — Same  head  as  shown  in  Fig. 
201.    One  week  later. 


to  the  tip  of  the  coccyx  is  12.5  cm.  and  12.5  cm.  from  this  to  the  edge 
of  the  perineum,  25  cm.  in  all.  Therefore  in  posterior  positions,  even 
when  with  a  small  fetus  the  shoulders  have  descended  into  the  pelvis 
(Fig.  198),  the  occiput  has  12.5  cm.  or  more  to  rise  before  it  can  pass 
over  the  edge  of  the  perineum.  Hence  the  difficulty  and  the  cause  for 
extension  and  stretching  of  the  perineum. 

The  molding  in  cases  of  persistent  occiput  posterior  is  apt  to  be  exces- 
sive. The  occipitomental  diameter  is  much  increased,  while  the  suh- 
occipitofrontal  is  lessened.  The  parietals  overlap  the  frontal  and  occipi- 
tal bones,  while  the  caput  is  large  and  is  generally  situated  over  the 
anterior  fontanelle,  directly  over  the  sagittal  suture,  as  the  head  has  been 
in  the  median  diameter  O.  P.  for  some  time.     This  excessive  mold- 
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ing  and  the  lai^  caput,  give  the  head  a  peculiarly  elongated  appearance 
(see  Fig.  201).  Often  the  excessive  molding  and  long-continued  press- 
ure is  fatal  to  the  fetus.  The  shoulders  and  hody  are  born  by  exactly 
the  same  mechanism  as  in  those  cases  where  the  ocdput  is  originally 
anterior, 

2,  Very  rarely  labor  terminates  spontaneously  in  another  way.  After 
the  occiput  has  rotated  to  the  hollow  of  the  sacrum,  its  advance  becomes 
in  some  manner  arrested,  and  the  forehead  proceeds  alone,  extreme 
extension  resulting.  The  chin  passes  first  under  the  pubic  arch,  when 
the  neck  is  crowded  up  against  the  arch,  and  the  head  is  bom  by  flexion, 
the  mouth,  nose,  eyes,  forehead  and  occiput  passing  up  easily  in  succes- 
sion over  the  perineum,  as  flexion  increases.  In  other  words,  the  presen- 
tation becomes  converted  spontaneously  into  a  face,  and  delivery  takes 
place  with  the  chin  anterior  (see  Fig.  211).  This  favorable  outcome  ia 
extremely  rare.  In  the  337  cases  of  persistent  occiput  posterior  on  record 
in  20,000  labors  at  the  Sloane  Hospital,  this  outcome  has  never  been 
seen.  (The  mechanism  in  face  presentations  will  be  considered  in  detail 
later.) 

3.  The  head  with  the  occiput  posterior  sometimes  becomes  impacted. 
This  occurs  when  the  fetus  is  large  or  the  pelvis  small,  or  where  the  liga- 
ments are  stiff  and  unyielding.  At  the  Sloane  Hospital  3  out  of  337  cases 
quoted  became  impacted. 

The  head,  with  the  occiput  persbtently  posterior,  is  pushed  down 
through  the  pelvis.  The  head  becomes  sharply  flexed,  but  the  occiput 
is  prevented  from  rotating  by  some  obstruction,  or  the  flexion  occurs 
too  late.  The  neck  is  stretched  to  its  utmost,  and  the  occiput  is  pushed 
toward  the  coccyx.  To  reach  it  the  shoulders  must  follow  into  the 
pelvis,  for  the  posterior  pelvic  wall  from  the  promontory  of  the  sacrum 
to  the  coccyx  is  12.5  cm.  and  the  fetal  neck  is  only  7  era.  Consequently 
both  the  body  and  the  head  of  the  fetus  are  crowded  into  the  pelvis  at 
once.  As  the  dorsosternal  diameter  or  depth  of  the  fetal  body  is  9.5 
cm.,  and  the  frontomental  diameter  or  depth  of  the  fetal  face  is  8.25 
cm.,  the  entire  diameter  of  17.75  cm.  (see  Fig.  203)  is  seeking  progress 
through  a  bony  canal,  the  widest  part  of  which  is  12  cm.  Hence  impac- 
tion occurs.  (When  spontaneous  delivery  occurs,  the  combined  diam- 
eters of  the  body  and  head  must  be  small  enough  to  pass  through  the 
pelvis.  That  is,  the  fetus  must  be  small  or  the  pelvis  large,  as  has  been 
said.) 

In  the  vast  majority  of  eases  then,  in  posterior  positions  of  the  occiput, 

the  occiput  rotates  all  the  way  round  and  becomes  anterior,  the  labor 

j;flr_-: — ,  (j^j.  jjjjjg  f^Q^j  ^jj^j  jg  ^jjjcj,  t^g  occiput  is  originally  anterior; 

a  very  small  proportion  of  cases,  roughly  about  4  per  cent.,*  the 

rotates  in  the  opposite  direction  to  the  sacnun,  a  persistent 

posterior  position  resulting. 

ause  of  tbb  anterioi  rotation,  and  of  its  occasional  failure,  b  of 
itest  interest. 
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In  the  consideration  of  the  mechanbm  of  anterior  positions  of  the 
occiput  (see  page  261)  it  whs  stated  that  the  most  satisfactory  explanation 
of  the  forward  rotation  of  the  occiput,  and  one  which  applied  equally 
well  when  the  position  of  the  occiput  was  posterior,  was  found  in  the 
theorj-  which  attributes  to  the  pelvic  floor  the  power  of  rotating  forward 
under  the  pubic  arch  the  part  of  the  fetus  which  first  reaches  it,  provide*! 
this  action  is  not  otherwise  interfered  with. 

This  power  of  the  pelvic  floor  is  free  from  interference  only  when  the 
part  of  the  fetus  which  first  strikes  it  can  behave  like  a  ball. 

When  the  heatl  is  well  flexed  it  w  shaped  like  a  ball,  the  suboccipito- 
bregmatic  and  biparietal  diameters,  9.5  cm.,  and  9.25  cm,,  being  nearly 
equal;  and  when  the  head  is  thus  flexed  the  gutter  of  the  pelvic  floor 
has  the  power  to  turn  the  occiput  forward  whether  its  original  position 
was  anterior  or  posterior  to  the  transverse  diameter  of  the  pelvis. 


— Impsctcd  ocriput  poelerior. 

When  the  head  is  not  well  flexed  it  is  not  like  a  ball  and  fomard  rota- 
tion in  posterior  positions  of  the  occiput  is  prevented  b\-  the  spines  of  the 
ischia  striking  the  sides  of  the  sinciput.  If  flexion  was  complete  the 
sinciput  would  be  abo\'e  the  spine  of  the  ischium  and  its  backward  rotation 
would  not  be  prevented.  It  is  seen  from  this,  that  when  the  head  Is  not 
flexed  so  that  its  shape  resembles  a  ball,  both  sinciput  and  occiput  have 
to  be  considered  in  the  rotation  of  the  latter,  and  that  when  the  occiput 
rotates  forward,  the  sinciput  must  rotate  backward,  and  in  fKmr  flexion 
this  b  prevented  by  the  spines  of  the  ischia.  In  this  condition,  then,  the 
fetal  head  simply  descends  with  occiput  posterior,  as  it  was  originally, 
and  the  pelvic  floor  acting  on  both  occiput  and  sinciput,  simply  has  the 
ability  of  making  the  long  diameter  of  the  head  coincide  with  the  direc- 
tion of  its  gutter;  or  extension  may  occur  instead  of  flexion,  and  the 
sinciput  strikes  the  pelvic  floor  first  and  is  rotated  fortt'ard  by  it,  while 
the  occiput  goes  backwanl. 
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If  tlie  pelvic  fl(H)r  is  damaged  by  previous  overstretching  or  tearing, 
it  may  lose  its  power  of  causing  forward  rotation,  as  proved  by  the 
exjK»riment  of  Dubois  and  verified  by  Edgar.  (These  experiments  were 
referred  to  when  discussing  anterior  rotation  of  the  fetal  head,  see  page  261, 
and  are  rejK^ated  more  in  detail  here.) 

The  exi>eriment  of  Dubois  is  classical.     "In  a  woman  who  had  died 
a  short  time  previously  in  childbed  the  uterus,  which  had  remained 
flaccid  and  of  large  size,  was  opened  up  as  far  as  the  cervical  orifice  and 
held  by  assistants  in  a  suitable  position  above  the  superior  strait.    The 
fetus  of  the  woman  was  then  placed  in  the  soft  and  dilated  uterus  in  the 
right   o<'cipitoposterior  position,     t^everal  pupil  midwives,    pushing  it 
from  above,  readily  caused  it  to  enter  the  pelvis.     Much  greater  force 
was  n(»ede<l  to  make  it  travel  over  the  perineum  and  clear  tJie  \^lva,  and 
it  was  not  without  astonishment  that  we  saw,  in  three  successive  attempts, 
that  when  the  head  had  traversed  the  external  genital  organs,  the  occiput 
had  turned  to  the  right  anterior  position,  w-hile  the  face  was  turned  to 
left  and  to  the  rear.    In  a  word,  rotation  had  taken  place  as  in  natural 
labor.    We  rejH^ated  the  experiment  a  fourth  time,  but  as  the  head  cleared 
the  vulva,  the  (K'ciput  remained  posterior.     We  then  took  a  deadborn 
fetus  of  the  previous  night,  but  of  much  larger  size  than  the  preceding, 
and  placed  it  in  the  san.e  position  as  the  first,  and  twice  in  succession 
witnessed  the  head  clear  the  vulva,  after  having  executed  the  move- 
ment of  rotation.     Upon  the  third  and  following  essays,  deliverv  was 
accomplished  witliout  the  occurrence  of  rotation.    Thus,  the  movement 
only  ceased  after  the  perineum  and  vulva  had  lost  the  resistance  which 
had  made  it  necessary,  or  at  best,  had  been  the  exciting  cause  of  its 
accomplishment.'* 

Edgar^  hascjuoted  the  results  of  an  experiment  made  by  him,  in  which 
he  attached  a  swivel  and  a  yard  of  cord  to  the  head  of  a  dead  fetus  one 
inch  in  front  of  the  small  fontanelle.  With  these  he  repeatedly  dragged 
the  fetus  througli  the  pelvis  of  a  woman  dead  after  recent  deliver\-.  His 
findings  agree  entirely  with  those  of  Dubois.  Rotation  always  occurred 
until  the  pelvic  floor  lost  its  tonicity,  when  it  ceased.  He  sums  up  the 
exi)eriment  as  follows:  ''(liven  the  normal  attitude  of  the  fetus  (extreme 
flexion  of  the  head),  and  good  expulsive  powers,  and  the  most  important 
remaining  condition  for  forward  rotation,  and  a  normal  mechanism 
is  a  firm  pelvic  floor." 

It  seems,  therefore,  that  forward  rotation  of  the  occiput  is  caused 
largely,  if  not  entireh ,  by  the  resistance  of  the  pelvic  floor.  It  is  clear, 
however,  that  there  must  be  go(Kl  expulsive  pains,  that  flexion  must  be 
complete,  and  that  there  must  be  absence  of  mechanical  obstruction  to 
rotation. 

While  we  assign  to  the  resistance  of  the  pelvic  floor  the  chief  cause 
for  forward  rotation  of  the  occiput,  we  can  summarize  the  causes  for 
failure  of  forward  rotation  or  posterior  rotation  of  the  occiput,  as  follows: 

1  The  Practice  of  Obstetrics,  1912,  p.  424. 
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Aaomalies  of  Forca  or  Besistance. — Poor  expulsive  pains;  relaxed  pelvic 
outlet;  large  pelvis  or  small  fetal  head. 

Partial  Extension  Instead  of  Flexion. — Sinciput  first  reaches  resistance 
of  pelvic  floor  and  is  rotated  forward. 

Obstacles  to  Rotation. — Poor  flexion,  occiput  and  sinciput  reach  floor 
at  about  same  time  and  rotation  prevented  by  spines  of  ischia;  different 
varieties  of  contracted  pelvis,  especially  an  obliquely  contracted  pelvis; 
tumors  of  the  pelvis;  a  compound  presentation. 

Under  normal  conditions  nature  has  arranged  that  the  occiput  shall 
always  rotate  forward,  and  it  is  only  when  marked  abnormalities  exist 
that  nature  fails. 

In  20,000  consecutive  labors  at  the  Sloane  Hospital  there  were  found 
337  persistent  occipitoposterior  positions.  Among  the  cases  tabulated 
were  poor  expulsive  pains,  21.9  per  cent.;  relaxed  pelvic  outlet,  32.3 
per  cent.;  small  fetus,  26.7  per  cent. 

Summary  of  Mechanism  in  Posterior  Positions.— The  B.  O.  P.  Position. 
— ^The  occipitofrontal  diameter  of  the  head  occupies  the  right  oblique 
diameter  of  the  pelvis.  Molding,  flexion,  and  descent  occur  as  in  the 
anterior  positions.  The  occiput  strikes  the  pelvic  floor  first  and  is 
rotated  anteriorly  to  the  pubic  arch  R.  O.  P.  to  R.  O.  to  R.  O.  A.  to  O.  A. 
through  135"",  when  the  rest  of  the  labor  is  the  same  as  in  an  original 
R.  O.  A.  position.  This  occurs  in  96  per  cent,  of  the  cases.^  Ver>'  rarely, 
in  4  per  cent,  of  the  cases,'  owing  to  anomalies  of  force,  resistance,  or 
flexion,  or  to  abnormalities  of  the  pelvis  or  presentation,  the  occiput 
remains  posterior,  often  rotating  directly  to  O.  P.  Termination  of  labor 
takes  place  in  one  of  three  ways:  1.  With  a  small  fetus  or  a  large  pelvis, 
the  head  descends  with  little  or  no  flexion  until  the  forehead  reaches 
the  pubic  arch.  Extreme,  tardy  flexion  then  occurs,  and  the  occiput  is 
pushed  up  over  the  perineum;  then  by  extension  the  brow,  nose  and 
mouth  slip  under  the  pubic  arch  and  the  head  is  born,  usually  tearing 
the  perineum. 

Restitution  and  external  rotation  of  the  occiput  to  the  right  occurs, 
as  the  left  or  anterior  shoulder  rotates  to  the  pubic  arch. 

The  anterior  or  left  shoulder  is  born  first,  followed  by  the  posterior, 
and  the  body  is  born  by  lateral  flexjon  to  the  left. 

Exceptionally  the  posterior  shoulder  is  born  first. 

The  caput  is  usually  located  on  the  anterosuperior  angle  of  the  left 
parietal  bone.  It  may,  however,  be  found  on  the  posterosuperior  angle 
of  the  left  parietal,  as  in  an  original  R.  O.  A.  position,  or  directly  over 
the  anterior  fontanelle.  The  location  depends  upon  the  position  in  which 
the  head  was  longest  delayed.  If  long  in  the  R.  O.  P.  position  before 
rotation,  either  anteriorly  or  posteriorly  occurred,  the  caput  will  be  in 
the  location  first  indicated.  If  long  in  the  R.  O.  A.  position,  the  caput 
will  be  in  the  second  location  indicated;  while  if  long  directly  O.  P., 
the  caput  will  be  in  the  last  location  indicated.    The  parietal  bones 

1  Eighty-seven  per  cent,  at  the  Sloane  Hospital. 
*  Thirteen  per  cent  at  the  Sloane  Hospital. 
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will  be  found  overlapping  the  frontal  and  occipital  bones,  and  the  left 
parietal  overlapping  the  right. 

2.  The  presentation  is  converted  into  a  face,  and  delivery  takes  place 
with  the  chin  anterior.    This  is  very  rare. 

3.  Impaction  occurs  after  extreme  flexion,  with  the  body  and  head  both 
forced  into  the  pelvis. 

The  L.  O.  P.  Position. — The  occipitofrontal  diameter  of  the  head  lies 
in  the  left  oblique  diameter.  Molding,  flexion  and  descent  occur  as  in 
the  anterior  positions. 

The  occiput  strikes  the  pelvic  floor  first  and  is  rotated  anteriorly  to  the 
pubic  arch,  L.  O.  P.  to  L.  O.  to  L.  O.  A.  to  O.  A.  through  135",  when 
the  rest  of  labor  b  the  same  as  in  an  original  L.  O.  A.  position.  This 
occurs  in  about  96  per  cent,  of  all  cases. 

Very  rarely  (in  4  per  cent,  of  all  cases)  anterior  rotation  fails. 

Labor  terminates  in  one  of  three  ways:  1.  With  a  small  fetus  or  a 
large  pelvis,  by  late  flexion,  followed  by  extension,  the  head  is  born  O.  P. 
Restitution  and  external  rotation  of  the  occiput  to  the  left  occur,  as  the 
right  or  anterior  shoulder  rotates  to  the  pubic  arch. 

The  anterior  or  right  shoulder  is  born  first,  followed  bj'  the  posterior, 
or  the  posterior  shoulder  is  born  first  and  the  body  is  bom  by  lateral 
flexion  to  the  right.  The  caput  is  located  on  the  anterosuperior  angle 
of  the  right  parietal  bone;  or  on  the  posterosuperior  angle  of  the 
right  parietal  bone;  or  directly  over  the  anterior  fontanelle,  the  location 
depending  upon  the  position  in  which  the  head  was  longest  delayed. 

2.  Delivery  by  the  mechanism  of  a  face  presentation  with  chin  anterior 
— very  rare. 

3.  Impaction  occurs,  after  extreme  flexion,  with  the  body  and  head 
forced  into  the  pelvis. 

Frequency  and  Results. — The  management  of  persistent  occipitopos- 
terior  positions  will  be  considered  later  (see  page  762}  but  the  frequency 
and  results  as  they  occurred  in  20,000  labors  at  the  Sloane  Hospital 
may  well  be  considered  now. 

T_  onn/i  .-^.^  labors  there  were  by  actual  count  221  occipito- 

laking  the  frequency  11.05  per  cent.  Estimated  on 
I  have  been  found  in  the  20,000  labors,  2210  posterior 

L  the  20,000  labors  there  were  337  cases  of  persiitenl 
itions,  making  a  percentage  of  cases  failing  to  rotate 

esults  of  labor  with  persistent  occipitoposterior 
curred  in  20,000  consecutive  labors  at  the  Sluaue 
from  the  following  table: 

y. — In    337    cases    of    persistent    occipitoposterior 
bors. 
psis. 
'8,  or  23.1  per  cent. 

,  before  mother  left  hospital,  33. 
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Cmises  of  Fetal  Death. — Premature  labor,  31  cases;  difficult  labor,  23 
cases;  macerated  fetus,  14  eases;  toxemia  of  mother,  3  cases;  syphilis, 
2  cases;  hemorrhage  of  newborn,  2  cases;  accidental  hemorrhage,  3 
cases;  total,  78  cases. 

It  is  seen  from  the  above  that  the  prognosis  for  the  mother  is  excellent, 
although  the  fetal  mortality  is  considerable,  based  chiefly  on  the  fact 
that  the  labor  is  prolonged  and  more  manipulation  is  necessary. 

Treatment. — ^The  management  of  cases  with  persistent  occipitoposterior 
positions  of  the  vertex  will  be  discussed  more  fully  under  the  head  of 
Forceps  (see  page  762). 

Some  idea  of  the  treatment  needed  will  be  gained  from  the  following 
table  which  gives  the  method  of  delivery  in  the  337  cases  occurring  at 
the  Sloane  Hospital  in  20,000  consecutive  labors. 

Method  of  Delivery  in  SS7  Cases  of  Persistent  Occipitoposterior  Posi- 
tion of  the  Vertex. — ^As  occipitoposterior,  196  cases;  rotation  by  hand  to 
O.  A.,  96  cases;  rotation  by  forceps  to  O.  A.,  42  cases;  craniotomy,  3 
cases;  podalic  version,  0;  total,  337  cases. 

The  deliveries  as  occipitoposterior  positions  occurred  chiefly  in  the 
earlier  portion  of  this  series,  as  in  recent  cases  the  posterior  positions 
have  usually  been  converted  to  anterior  positions  by  the  hand  or  the 
forceps. 

Considering  the  fact  that  posterior  positions  of  the  occiput  are  usually 
associated  with  imperfect  early  flexion,  an  increase  in  the  amount  of 
flexion  present  and  the  favoring  of  anterior  rotation  of  the  occiput  are 
the  objects  sought  by  the  obstetrician.  To  accomplish  flexion  some  have 
recommended  placing  the  women  on  the  side  toward  which  the  fetal 
back  is  directed.  Although  there  is  no  objection  to  a  trial  of  this  pro- 
cedure, the  author  has  never  felt  that  its  employment  proved  very 
efficacious. 

In  his  experience  two  methods  of  flexion  and  rotation  are  available  : 
(1)  manual;  (2)  by  forceps. 

When  the  cervix  is  only  partly  dilated,  rotation  forward  of  a  posterior 
occiput  can  often  be  facilitated  by  introducing  two  fingers  through  the 
cervix,  and  then  increasing  the  flexion  of  the  head  and  turning  the 
posterior  fontanelle  toward  the  s^inphysis.  With  the  fingers  covered 
with  a  sterile  rubber  glove  and  with  strict  aseptic  precautions  this  may 
be  tried  with  little  risk.  If  this  method  fails  and  labor  is  unduly  pro- 
longed, the  author  believes  that  with  cervix  dilated  the  best  means  of 
dealing  with  occipitoposterior  positions  is  by  a  combination  of  manual 
rotation  and  forceps  deliver>%  as  will  be  described  under  the  subject  of 
Forceps  (see  page  762).  Introducing  the  fingers  or  even  the  whole  hand 
into  the  vagina,  the  head  is  rotated  manually  so  that  the  posterior  fon- 
tanelle is  brought  as  near  the  s^Tnphysis  as  possible.  The  forceps  are 
then  applied  so  as  to  maintain  the  corrected  position  and  the  delivery 
is  completed.  As  will  be  described  later,  the  blade  of  the  forceps  first 
introduced  in  such  cases  is  that  corresponding  to  the  side  toward  which 
the  occiput  is  directetl.  Some  obstetricians  recommend  podalic  version 
under  these  conditions  and  if  the  contra-indications  to  version  are  absent, 
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this  procedure  may  be  justifiable,  but  is  seldom  necessary,  as  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that  in  the  author's  series  of  337  cases  above  referred  to,  none 
were  delivered  by  podalic  version. 

THE  MECHANISM  OF  FACE  raESENTAnOHS. 

A  face  presentation  is  a  cephalic  presentation  with  the  head  in  sharp 
extension  (see  Fig.  204). 

The  occiput  touches  the  back.  The  chin  is  the  most  dependent  por- 
tion and  corresponds  to  the  occiput  in  vertex  presentations. 

Face  presentations  occur  about  once  in  every  250  labors.  Pinard,' 
in  92,026  cases,  found  374  face  presentations;  1  in  250,  or  about  0.4  per 
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cent.  Edgar,'  in  2200  cases,  found  only  5  face  presentations;  1  in  440,  or 
about  0.22  per  cent. 

At  the  Sloane  Hospital.,  in  20,000  labors,  there  have  occurred  77  face 
presentations;  1  in  260,  or  0.38  per  cent. 

The  majority  of  face  presentations  are  converted  vertex  presentations, 
and  occur  only  after  the  onset  of  labor,  when  some  mechanical  obstruc- 
tion causes  extension  or  prevents  flexion.  Indeed,  it  has  been  claimed 
that  face  presentations  never  exist  before  labor,  and  though  there  is 
the  best  authority  to  prove  that  occasionally  they  have  been  diagnosed 
previous  to  labor,  it  b  undisputed  that  such  cases  are  very  rare.    These 
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ciises  are  called  primary  face  presentations,  while  those  occurring  during 
labor  are  called  secoiulary. 

Etiology. — The  causes  »f  face  presentation  are  many.  In  the  first 
place' conditions  tending  to  prevent  flexion  of  th,e  head,  such  as  coils 
of  cord  around  the  fetal  neck,  tumors  of  the  neck  such  as  goitre,  spastic 
contraction  of  the  muscles  of  the  back  of  the  neck,  marked  obesity  and 
dropsical  conditions  of  the  fetus— all  tend  to  produce  face  presentations. 


Fw.  206.— 
ia  a  face   prcseatation   s 

coolracta  and  the  head  cngaKce  ii 
pelvis. 

In  the  second  place,  anj'thing  favoring  extension  of  the  hea<l,  such 
as  undue  mobility  of  the  fetus,  or  pressure  on  the  fetal  back,  as  by 
distended  maternal  bladder,  may  cause  a  face  presentation.  A  long 
head,  dolicocephalic,  may  cause  extension  if  the  occiput  catches  on  the 
brim  of  the  pelvis.  It  is  claimed,  however,  that  these  long  heads  are 
the  result  rather  than  the  cause  of  the  condition,  being  due  to  molding. 
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Mathews  Duncan  called  attentiun  to  the  fact  that  an  oblique  position 
of  the  uterus  favors  extension  of  the  head  by  allowing  the  buttocks  of 
the  fetus  to  drop  forward,  thus  bringing  the  occiput  and  back  together 
(see  Figs.  205  and  206).  This  is  more  apt  to  occur  in  multigravidEe  with 
lax  abdominal  walls.  Hence  the  greater  frequency  of  face  presentations 
in  multigravidse.  At  the  Sloane  Hospital,  of  the  77  face  presentations 
mentioned,  45,  or  58  per  cent,,  were  in  multigravidse,  while  32  were  in 
primigravidK. 

Anything  which  makes  engagement  of  the  head  difficult,  as  a  deformed 
pelvis  or  a  large  head,  tends  to  produce  a  face  presentation.  The  intro- 
duction of  the  largest-sized  dilating  bag  has  been  known  thus  to  convert 
a  vertex  into  a  face  presentation.  Hence  the  rule  at  the  Sloane  Hospital 
never  to  use  the  largest-sized  dilating  bag  excepting  in  breech  presenta- 
tions, or  in  such  cases  as  placenta  previa,  where  the  use  of  the  bag  is  to 
be  followed  by  podalic  version. 

Finally,  the  causes  of  malpresentations  in  general  will  favor  face 
presentations:  twins,  monstrosities,  especially  anencephalus,  hydramnios, 
timiors  of  the  pelvis,  and  prematurity.  Winckel'  says  that  in  30  per 
cent,  of  his  cases  hydramnios  was  present,  in  30  per  cent,  contracted 
pelvis,  and  in  22  per  cent,  coiling  of  the  cord  around  the  neck.  He 
regards  as  the  most  frequent  causes  contracted  pelvis,  large  fetus,  and 
pendulous  abdomen.  At  the  Sloane  Hospital  only  12,  or  15.2  per  cent., 
of  the  77  face  presentations  were  in  deformed  pelves. 

Hirst*  says  that  all  face  cases  were  originally  brow   presentations. 

With  the  advent  of  labor  the  occiput  catches  on  the  brim  and  extreme 
extension  results.  The  eight  possible  positions  of  the  face  named  from 
the  chin  have  alreadv  been  mentioned  (page  249).  The\'  are  L.  M.  A., 
R.  M.  A.,  R.  M.  P.,  L.  M.  P.,  and  M.  A..  M.  P.,  L.  M.,  R.  M. 

The  face  usuall,\'  occupies  the  right  oblique  diameter  of  the  pelvis, 
L.  M.  A.  or  R.  M.  P.,  the  other  positions  being  much  less  frequent. 
At  the  Sloane  Hospital  47  of  the  57  face  presentations  were  in  the  right 
oblique  diameter,  and  probablj'  a  higher  percentage  would  have  been 
found  if  examination  had  always  been  made  before  anterior  rotation 
occurred. 

This  usual  occupancy  by  the  face  of  the  right  oblique  is  not  surprising 

since  most  of  the  cases  were  originally  vertex  presentations,  where  the 

:er  of  the  head  usually  occupies  the  right  oblique  diameter  of 

The  exact  frequenc>-  of  the  different  positions  in  the  series 

it  the  Sloane  Hospital  was  as  follows: 

.— L.  M.  A.,  22;    R.  M.  A.,  20;   H.  M.  P.,  25;   L.  M.  P.,  5; 
X.  M.,  1;  M.  P.,  1;  not  stated,  1. 

voD  den  GcsirhUlBKPn.    Kliniachr  Bfolutrfatungen  lur  Pathnlogit^  dcr  Gpburt. 
pp.  5fl-65. 
3k  of  ObBtetrira,  1906.  p,  39)4. 
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MECHANISM  OF  MENTO-ANTERIOR  POSITIONS 

(L.   M.   A.   AND  R.   M.   A.). 

Diagnosis. — By  following  the  ordinary  methods  of  diagnosis,  abdom- 
inal palpation  in  the  L.  M.  A.  position  shows  the  fetal  back  on  the 
right  and  posterior,  while  the  small  parts  are  on  the  left  and  anterior 
portion  of  the  mother's  abdomen. 

Palpation  of  the  lower  fetal  pole  shows  marked  prominence  of  the  fetal 
head  on  the  right  side  with  a  sulcus  between  the  occiput  and  the  fetal 
back,  w^hile  the  fingers  can  be  depressed  deeply  on  the  left  side. 

Palpation  of  the  upper  fetal  pole  discloses  the  breech. 

Auscultation  of  the  fetal  heart  sounds  shows  the  point  of  greatest  inten- 
sity to  be  on  the  left  side  and  below  the  level  of  the  mnbilicus. 

Vaginal  examination  is  most  important  in  the  diagnosis  of  face  piesen- 
tations.  At  the  beginning  of  labor  it  shows  the  presenting  part  high  up 
with  a  flattening  of  the  anterior  fornix.  As  the  cervix  becomes  dilated, 
the  characteristic  features  of  the  face  may  be  detected:  the  orbital 
ridges,  the  eyes,  the  nose,  mouth  and  chin,  lying  in  the  right  oblique 
diameter  of  the  pelvis. 

The  mouth,  with  the  hard  alveolar  processes,  is  the  most  important 
feature  in  differential  diagnosis. 

In  the  R.  M.  A.  positions  the  conditions  are  reversed.  The  back  lies 
to  the  left  and  posterior;  the  small  parts  lying  on  the  right. 

The  prominent  part  of  the  head  lies  at  the  left,  the  same  side  as  the 
back.  The  fetal  heart  sounds  are  heard  on  the  right,  and  vaginal  examina- 
tion shows  the  face  in  the  left  oblique  diameter  of  the  pelvis. 

Mechanism. — ^This  is  easily  understood  if  we  remember  that  the  chin 
takes  the  place  of  the  occiput  in  vertex  cases,  and  is  similarly  acted  upon. 

With  this  in  mind  we  find  labor  in  the  mechanism  following  the  same 
general  principles  as  in  vertex  cases,  but  with  important  differences,  as 
will  be  seen. 

The  mechanism  of  labor  in  L.  M.  A.  and  R.  M.  A.  positions  in  face 
presentation  consists  in:  engagement,  molding,  extension,  descent, 
internal  rotation,  flexion,  restitution,  and  external  rotation. 

Enifagement. — Occasionally  a  face  presentation  occurs  before  labor, 
but  usually  only  after  labor  begins.  The  diameter  presenting  at  the 
pelvic  brim  is  the  frontomental.  This  is  so  small  (8.25  cm.)  that  it 
could  easily  engage  in  any  diameter. 

The  fact  that  it  usually  engages  in  the  right  oblique  seems  to  confirm 
the  theory  that  face  cases  were  originally  vertex  presentations.  The 
head  engages  readily,  owing  to  the  small  diameter  presenting  and  when 
the  widest  transverse  diameter,  the  biparietal,  is  at  the  brim  it  is  already 
deep  in  the  pelvis.  The  distance  from  the  parietal  boss  to  the  chin  is 
greater  than  from  the  parietal  boss  to  the  occiput.  Hence  when  well 
engaged  a  face  is  lower  in  the  pelvis  than  a  vertex  would  be  (see  Figs. 
207  and  208).    Molding,  extension,  and  descent  take  place  together. 

Molding. — Usually  this  is  slight  as  the  diameters  are  small.  The 
bones  of  the  face  are  closely  united  and  are  capable  of  little  change 
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in  position  owing  to  early  ossification.  When  the  pelvis  is  small  the  head 
is  flattened  at  the  cranial  vault,  the  frontal  bones  increased  in  convexity, 
and  the  supra-occipital  region  pushed  back  (see  Fig.  209). 


Fia.  207. — Face  presentation.    Head  low  in  pelvia  when  parietal  boas  is  at  the  brim. 


Fio.  208. — Vertex  presentation.    Head  high  in  the  pelvia  when  parietal  boss  is  at  the  brim. 
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The  anterior  cheek  will  present  first,  the  left  in  L.  IVI.  A.  and  the  right 
in  H.  M.  A.,  and  will  show  a  capnt,  but  this  will  vary  in  location  accord- 
ing to  the  position  in  which  the  face  longest  remains.  If  there  is  much 
delay  after  rotation  of  the  chin,  the  entire  face  may  be  involved  in  the 
caput. 

Eztennon. — ^This  corresponds  to  flexion  in  vertex  cases,  and  is  brought 
about  by  the  same  agencies. 

The  head  presents  a  two-armed  lever,  the  longer  from  the  occipito- 
atloid  articulation  to  the  occiput  and  the  shorter  from  this  articulation 
to  the  chin  (see  Fig.  184).  Counter-pressure  from  below  tends  to  push 
up  the  longer  arm  of  the  lever,  causing  extension.  Moreover,  the  force 
exerted  by  the  uterine  and  abdominal  muscles  through  the  body  of  the 
fetus  acts  more  directly  on  the  chin  than  on  the  occiput,  also  producing 
extension. 


Fio.  200. — ^Faoe  presentation. 

In  vertex  presentations  the  same  forces  tend  to  produce  flexion.  Here 
the  long  arm  of  the  lever  is  in  front  of  the  articulation.  Compare  Fig. 
176. 

As  in  vertex  presentations,  flexion  is  necessary  in  order  to  allow  the 
small  diameter,  the  suboccipitofrontal,  10.5  cm.,  to  present,  instead  of 
the  larger  occipitofrontal  diameter,  11.5  cm.;  so  in  face  presentations 
extension  is  even  more  necessary  in  order  to  allow  the  small  fronto- 
mental  diameter,  8.25  cm.,  to  present,  instead  of  the  very  large  occipito- 
mental diameter,  13.25  cm. 

Descent. — ^This  is  also  brought  about  by  the  same  factors  as  in  vertex 
cases,  and  is  favored  by  molding  and  extension,  although  little  molding 
is  usually  necessary'.  Owing  to  the  small  diameter  presenting,  8.25 
cm.,  descent  would  be  very  rapid  if  extension  were  complete  from  the 
beginning.  This  is  rarely  so,  and  descent  takes  place  little  by  little 
with  extension.    However,  as  has  been  seen,  the  forces  of  the  uterine  and 
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abdominal  muscles  act  to  poor  mechanical  advantage  through  the  fetal 
bod.\'.    Therefore  descent  is  gcnerallj'  slow. 

Internal  Botadon. — As  extension  increases,  the  head  slowl,\'  descends 
until  the  chin  reaches  the  pelvic  floor.  By  the  resistance  of  the  levatores 
ani,  it  is  then  rotated  furuard  under  the  pubic  arch,  as  is  the  occiput 
in  vertex  presentations.  Rotation  is  not  as  easy,  however,  as  in  vertex 
cases.  In  the  first  place  the  distance  from  the  trunk  to  the  chin,  5  cm., 
is  less  than  the  dbtance  from  the  trunk  to  the  occiput,  7  cm.  The  lateral 
wall  of  the  pelvis  is  9  cm.  deep,  so  that  the  chin  has  4  cm.  to  descend 
after  con>plete  extension  before  reaching  the  pelvic  floor,  while  the 
occiput  in  vertex  cases  has  only  2  cm.  to  descend  after  full  flexion.  There- 
fore the  chin  must  be  pushed  down  that  much  farther  than  the  occiput 
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cessively  appear  and  are  pushed  up  over  the  perineum  (see  Figs.  210 
and  211).  The  neck  is  crowded  up  against  the  pubic  arch  tightly,  until 
the  occiput  h  over  the  perineum.  It  will  be  observed  that,  contrary  to 
tlie  usual  statements,  the  diameters  emerging  through  the  vulvar  outlet 
are  not  much  larger  than  in  normal  vertex  cases.  They  are  the  raento- 
Fruntal,  the  cervicobregmatic,  and  the  cervico-occipital ,  8.25  em.,  10 
cm.,  and  10  cm,  respectively.  Much  tearing  of  the  perineum  is  not  neces- 
sarj',  if  the  chin  is  born  before  flexion  begins,  and  the  neck  is  crowded  well 
up  against  the  pubic  arch.  The  measurement  at  the  Sloane  Hospital, 
of  IIX)  babies  from  one  to  thirteen  days  old,  gave  the  following  average 
diameters:  mentofrontal,  8.24  cm.;  cenicobregmntic,  10.02  cm.;  cervico- 
occipital,  10.07  cm. 


Flu.  :J11.— Face  prpscnlalion.     Face  omciginB- 

RestitutioD  and  SIztemal  Rotation.— -As  soon  as  the  head  is  fully  bom  it 
drops  back  toward  the  anus  of  the  mother.  The  chin  immediately  turns 
slightly  to  the  side  to  which  it  originally  pointed,  to  the  left  in  L.  M.  A. 
and  tn  the  right  in  11..  M.  A.,  untwisting  itself,  as  it  has  rotated  from 
left  to  right  or  right  to  left  as  the  case  may  l)e,  and  the  shoulders  have 
not  followed^restitution. 

.\rter  a  short  Interval  tlic  chin  turns  decidc<lly  to  the  side  to  which 
it  nrighmlly  pointed,  to  the  left  in  L.  M.  A.,  to  the  right  in  It.  M.  A,,  as 
the  shoulders  rotate  from  right  to  left  or  from  left  to  right — external 
riitalion. 

Birth  of  the  Shonldan  uid  BodT-— The  long  diameter  of  the  shoulders 
eaters  the  pelvis  in  the  opposite  oblique  diameter  from  that  previously 
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occiipitnl  l)y  the  face.  The  anterior  shoulder  first  strikes  the  pelvic  fliwr 
and  rotates  anteriorly  to  the  pubic  arch,  and  the  shoulders  are  born 
either  anterior  or  posterior  first,  as  in  vertex  cases.  The  body  is  born 
bv  lateral  flexion. 

It  will  beobserveil  that  after  the  birth  of  the  head,  conditions  differ  in 
nowise  from  those  of  a  vertex  presentation  with  the  occiput  posterior,  an 
L.  M.  A.  corresponding  exactly  to  an  R.  O.  P.  position,  and  an  R.  M.  A. 
to  an  L.  ().  P.  The  occiput  and  the  chin  each  restitutes  and  rotates 
to  the  side  to  which  it  originally  pointed,  but  in  opposite  directions. 
It  may  simplify  matters  for  the  student  if  he  will  remember  that  the 
body  of  the  fetus  has  the  same  position  in  L.  M.  A.  and  R.  O.  P.;  in 
R.  M.  A.  and  L.  O.  P.;  in  L.  M.  P.  and  R.  O.  A.;  and  in  R.  M.  P.  and 
L.  O.  A.  Or  anterior  positions  of  the  chin  correspond  to  posterior  posi- 
tions of  the  occiput  in  the  same  oblique,  and  vice  versa.  After  a  face 
delivery  the  features  of  the  fetus  are  markedly  distorted,  but  in  twelve 
to  twenty-four  hours  this  "caput"  has  disappeared  and  the  features 
arc  normal  again. 

Summary  of  Mechanism,  L.  M.  A. — The  long  diameter  of  the  face 
occupies  the  right  oblique  diameter  of  the  pelvis.  The  position  of  the 
body  is  that  of  an  R.  O.  P. ;  molding,  extension  and  descent  occur  together, 
little  molding  being  necessary.  The  chin  strikes  the  pelvic  floor  late 
in  the  second  stage,  and  is  rotated  forward  and  inward  to  the  pubic 
arch — L.  M.  A.  to  M.  A.  It  passes  under  the  pubic  arch  and  then  stops. 
The  anterior  ])art  of  the  neck  is  crowded  up  against  the  arch  and  flexion 
begins  as  the  foreliead  and  occiput  are  pushed  forward,  and  slide  up  over 
the  i)erineum»  while  mouth,  nose,  eyes,  forehead,  bregma  and  finally 
occiput  emerge  over  the  perineum.  The  head  now  drops  back  toward 
the  mother's  aiuis.  The  chin  turns  slightly  and  then  decidedly  toward 
the  left  in  restitution  and  external  rotation.  The  shoulders  enter  the 
pelvis  in  the  left  oblicjiie  diameter,  the  left  shoulder  rotates  anteriorly 
to  the  i)ubic  arch,  and  the  shoulders  are  born  anterior  or  posterior  first, 
and  the  body  by  lateral  flexion  to  the  left  (birth  of  the  body  as  in  R.  O.  P. 
j)ersistent).  After  labor  little  molding  of  the  facial  bones  is  seen,  but 
the  cranial  vault  may  l)e  flattened.  The  caput  is  on  the  left  cheek, 
or  it  may  involve  the  whole  face,  if  there  has  been  much  delay  after 
rotation. 

Mechanism  of  R.  M.  A.— The  long  diameter  of  the  face  occupies  the 
left  obliciue  diameter  of  the  pelvis.  The  position  of  the  body  is  that  of 
an  L.  ().  P.  Molding,  extension,  and  descent  occur  together.  The 
chin  strikes  the  ])elvic  floor  (late)  and  rotates  forward  and  inward  to 
the  pubic  arch — U.  M.  A.  to  M.  A.  The  chin  passes  under  the  arch  and 
the  head  is  born  by  flexion,  the  chin  turning  to  the  right  in  restitution 
and  external  rotation.  The  shoulders  enter  the  pelvis  in  the  right  oblique 
diameter,  and  the  right  rotates  anteriorly  to  the  pubic  arch.  Tlie  body 
is  born  by  lateral  flexion  to  the  right  (birth  of  the  body  as  in  an  L.  O.  P. 
persistent).    The  caput  is  on  the  right  cheek. 
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THE  MECHANISM  OF  MENT0P08TEBI0B  POSITIONS 

(B.  M.  P.  AND  L.  M.  P.). 

These  posterior  positions  of  the  chin  occur  with  almost  as  great  a 
frequency  as  do  the  anterior  positions.  R.  M.  P.  and  L.  M.  A.  positions, 
with  the  face  in  the  right  oblique  diameter  of  the  pelvis  are  most  fre- 
quent; while  L.  M.  P.  and  R.  M.  A.  positions,  in  the  left  oblique  diameter, 
are  rare.  In  our  series  of  77  face  cases  R.  M.  P.  occurred  25  times; 
L.  M.  P.,  5  times. 

The  causes  of  the  posterior  position  are  the  same  as  those  of  the 
anterior,  most  being  converted  vertex  cases,  and  the  rest  the  result  of 
abnormalities  of  development  or  position  in  mother  or  fetus. 

Diacnosis. — ^The  exact  conditions  in  face  presentation  with  chin 
posterior  are  seldom  made  out  by  external  palpation  alone.  Abdominal 
palpation  shows  certain  characteristics  of  face  presentation  in  the  marked 
sulcus  between  occiput  and  fetal  back,  but  in  the  mentoposterior  posi- 
tions the  small  parts  are  not  as  distinct,  and  the  fetal  heart  sounds  are 
usually  transmitted  through  the  back  of  the  fetus.  It  is  the  vaginal 
examination  which  usually  determines  the  position,  disclosing  the  face 
in  the  right  oblique  diameter,  less  often  in  the  left  with  chin  posterior. 

Meehaniam. — ^In  the  vast  majority  of  cases  the  mechanism  is  prac- 
tically the  same  as  in  anterior  positions.  Engagement  followed  by  mold- 
ing, extension  and  descent — all  are  the  same.  Extension  must  be  more 
complete  and  descent  lower  in  order  that  the  chin  may  reach  the  pelvic 
floor.  When  this  is  accomplished  the  chin  rotates  anteriorly  to  the 
pubic  arch,  and  the  rest  of  the  labor  is  the  same  as  in  anterior  positions. 
Labor  is  apt  to  be  longer  and  interference  is  more  often  necessary,  for 
the  chin  must  be  lower  before  rotation  can  occur,  and  of  course  this  is 
through  a  greater  distance,  135^  rather  than  45°.  Aside  from  this  the 
outcome  is  as  favorable  as  in  anterior  positions. 

In  over  99  per  cent,  of  all  cases  this  is  true.  In  about  1  per  cent,  of 
the  cases,  however,  anterior  rotation  of  the  chin  does  not  occur,  but  the 
chin  rotates  posteriorly  into  the  hollow  of  the  sacrum;  further  advance 
becomes  impossible  and  impaction  occurs.^ 

The  cause  of  the  backward  rotation  of  the  chin  is  incomplete  extension 
of  the  head.  As  a  consequence  the  sinciput  reaches  the  pelvic  floor  first 
rather  than  the  chin,  and  is  therefore  rotated  anteriorly  to  the  pubic 
arch,  while  the  chin  is  necessarily  carried  backward.  It  is  claimed  that 
even  where  the  chin  is  originally  anterior,  this  same  result  may  occa- 
sionally follow,  the  sinciput  being  carried  all  the  way  around  to  the 
pubic  arch,  while  the  chin  becomes  posterior. 

With  the  chin  remaining  posterior  in  a  face  presentation,  it  is  generally 
agreed  that  the  birth  of  a  live  child  is  impossible.  Indeed,  unless  the 
fetus  be  very  small  any  birth  is  impossible,  for  impaction  must  occur. 

The  reason  for  this  is  plain.   The  length  of  the  fetal  neck  from  sternum 

>  At  the  SloAne  Hospital  out  of  the  77  face  presentations,  1  or  a  litUe  less  than  1}  per  rent, 
bpcame  impaoted  after  posterior  rotation  of  the  chin.  It  must  be  rememljcred.  however, 
that  impaction,  when  threatened,  was  generally  prevented  by  operative  measures. 
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to  chin  is  only  5  cm.  This  can  easily  subtend  the  anterior  pelvic  wall 
4  cm.,  but  is  entirely  too  short  to  subtend  the  posterior  pelvic  wall,  12,5 
cm.  to  the  tip  of  the  coccjx,  and  12.5  cm.  more  to  the  edge  of  the  peri- 
neum (see  Fig,  212),  Consequently  the  progress  of  the  chin  is  arrested 
after  the  neck  is  stretched  to  its  utmost.  The  occiput  is  jammed  against 
the  back,  and  the  wedge  thus  formed  hy  the  body  and  the  head  is  crowded 
down  into  the  pelvis.  It  cannot  pass  through,  for  the  combined  diam- 
eters of  the  head  and  the  thorax,  19  cm.  (dorsostemal  of  the  thorax, 
9.5  cm.,  and  suboccipitobregmatic  of  the  head,  9.5  cm.),  is  far  greater 
than  the  widest  diameter  of  the  pelvis,  12  cm.  Hence  the  inevitable 
impaction. 

gnmmiiy  of  Medunism,  B.  M.  P.— The  face  occupies  the  right 
oblique  diameter  of  the  pelvis,  the  position  of  the  body  is  that  of  an 
L.  O.  A. 


Fia.  212. — Impacted  face.      CbJn  poeteiior. 

Engagement,  molding,  extension  and  descent  occur.  In  the  vast 
majority  of  cases  the  chin  reaches  the  pelvic  floor  and  anterior  rotation 
to  the  pubic  arch  takes  place,  R.  M.  P.  to  It.  M.  to  R.  M.  A.  to  M.  A. 
After  the  R.  M.  A.  position  is  reached,  labor  progresses  as  though  this 
had  been  the  original  position.  The  caput  is  on  the  right  cheek,  if  the 
longest  delay  was  before  rotation ;  and  over  the  whole  face,  if  longest  after 
rotation  is  complete  (to  M.  A.).  In  the  small  minority  of  cases  owing  to 
incomplete  extension  the  chin  rotates  into  the  hollow  of  the  sacrum  M.  P. 
and  impaction  occurs. 

Smmiury  of  Mechuiism,  L.  M.  P.— The  face  is  in  the  left  oblique 
diameter  of  the  pelvis.    The  position  of  the  body  is  that  of  an  R.  O.  A. 

Engagement,  molding,  extension  and  descent  occur.  In  the  vast 
majority  of  cases,  internal  rotation  to  the  pubic  arch,  L.  M.  P,  to  L.  M. 
to  L,  M.  A.  to  M.  A.  takes  place.    After  the  position  L.  M.  A.  is  reached, 
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labor  progresses  as  though  this  had  been  the  original  position.  The  caput 
is  on  the  left  cheek  or  over  the  whole  face,  according  as  to  whether  the 
delay  was  longest  at  L.  M.  P.  or  M.  A.  In  the  small  minority  of  cases 
the  chin  rotates  to  M.  P.  and  impaction  occurs. 

Prognosis. — While  many  cases  of  face  presentation  with  chin  anterior 
deliver  themselves  spontaneously  and  with  relatively  little  delay,  still 
face  presentations  are  always  viewed  with  considerable  anxiety,  and  this 
is  especially  so  when  at  the  beginning  of  labor  the  chin  is  found  in  a 
posterior  position. 

The  results  as  they  occurred  in  the  series  of  77  cases  at  the  Sloane 
Hospital  were  as  follows: 

Maternal  Mortality. — ^There  were  2  maternal  deaths,  2.59  per  cent. 
One  died  from  ruptured  uterus  and  1  from  sepsis. 

Fetal  Mortality. — In  the  77  deliveries  there  were  16  stillbirths  and  11 
died  before  the  mother  left  the  hospital,  making  a  total  fetal  mortality 
of  27,  or  35  per  cent.,  but  of  these  6  were  monstrosities,  2  were  macerated, 
2  were  too  premature  to  be  viable,  leaving  only  a  fetal  mortality  of  17, 
or  22  per  cent.,  which  could  be  assigned  to  the  presentation  and  delivery. 
Of  these  16  children  lost,  13  were  lost  on  account  of  the  difficult  labor, 
and  3  from  prolapsed  cord. 

Treatment. — Considering  the  fact  that  the  delivery  of  a  face  with 
chin  anterior  is  so  nearly  normal,  and  all  others  abnormal,  it  naturally 
follows  that  the  only  face  presentations  to  be  left  to  nature  are  those 
with  chin  in  anterior  positions,  and  in  all  others  some  conversion  is 
indicated. 

In  mentoposterior  positions  the  object  most  desired  is  a  marked 
flexion  by  which  the  face  with  chin  posterior  is  converted  into  a  vertex 
with  occiput  anterior.  Many  methods  of  accomplishing  this  have  been 
suggested.  The  method  recommended  by  Schatz  consisted  in  an  attempt 
to  flex  the  head  by  external  manipulation,  raising  and  pushing  the  shoulder 
in  the  direction  of  the  occiput  and  the  breech  in  the  opposite  direction, 
thus  favoring  the  descent  of  the  occiput. 

This  method  is  only  applicable  during  pregnancy  or  the  early  stage 
of  labor  and  has  never  proved  efficient  in  the  author's  hands. 

In  a  certain  number  of  cases,  with  two  fingers  of  one  hand  in  the  vagina 
and  through  the  cervix,  and  the  other  hand  on  the  abdomen,  the  fetal 
head  can  be  flexed  into  a  vertex.  If  this  fails  it  is  perfectly  justifiable, 
with  the  patient  under  anesthesia,  to  insert  the  whole  hand  into  the 
vagina  and  then  with  the  fingers  of  that  hand  through  the  cervix  and  the 
other  hand  on  the  abdomen  to  push  up  the  chin  and  flex  the  head  into  a 
vertex  presentation  with  occiput  anterior;  a  method  whose  principle 
was  recommended  by  Baudelocque  in  1789. 

If  conversion  of  a  face  into  a  vertex  is  impossible  and  the  chin  still 
remains  posterior,  the  best  procedure  is  a  podalic  version,  provided 
version  is  not  contra-indicated  on  account  of  a  tonic  condition  of  the 
uterus.  The  use  of  the  forceps  in  delivery  of  the  face  will  be  discussed 
later.  If  conversion  to  a  vertex  is  impossible  and  podalic  version  is 
contra-indicated,  the  face  usually  should  be  allowed  to  descend  to  the 
19 
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outlet  of  the  pelvis,  with  the  hope  that  either  by  the  hand  or  the  forceps 
the  chin  can  then  be  rotated  anteriorly.  If  this  fails,  craniotomy  is  usually 
the  procedure  of  choice.  At  a  certain  stage  of  the  labor,  with  chin  per- 
sistently posterior,  Cesarean  section  should  theoretically  be  considered, 
although  the  author  has  never  met  with  a  case  in  which  he  thought  it 
indicated. 

The  methods  of  delivery  practised  in  the  series  of  77  face  presentations 
were  as  follows: 

Delivered  as  face,  without  instruments,  43.  In  some  of  these  the 
anterior  rotation  of  the  chin  was  assisted  manually. 

Delivered  as  face,  with  forceps,  11. 

Delivered  as  vertex^after  partial  cephalic  version,  8. 

Delivered  as  breech  after  internal  podalic  version,  14. 

Delivered  by  craniotomy  after  impaction,  1 . 

A  few  precautions  should  be  emphasized  in  the  management  of  face 
presentations.  It  is  desirable  to  maintain  the  membranes  intact  imtil 
the  dilatation  of  the  cervix  is  complete,  hence  the  need  of  care  in  vaginal 
examinations.  After  the  rupture  of  the  membranes,  care  should  be 
observed  that  the  eyes  of  the  fetus  are  not  injured  by  the  examining 
fingers,  and  in  the  birth  of  the  head  and  neck  care  should  be  taken  not 
to  crowd  the  neck  of  the  child  too  forcibly  against  the  pubic  arch  lest 
the  larynx  and  trachea  be  injured. 


THE  MECHANISM  OF  BROW  PRESENTATIONS. 

A  brow  presentation  is  a  cephalic  presentation  midway  between  a 
vertex  and  a  face  (see  Fig.  213).  The  head  is  neither  well  flexed  nor 
well  extended,  but  only  sufficiently  extended  to  make  the  brow  the  most 
dependent  portion. 

Brow  presentations  have  the  same  frequency  as  have  face  presenta- 
tions. They  are  practically  all  transitional  from  vertex  to  face  presen- 
tations, and  it  is  probable  that  even  the  primary  face  cases  were  at  one 
time  brow  presentations. 

Brow  presentations  are  nearly  always  converted  spontaneously  into 
either  face  or  vertex  presentations.  Occasionally  they  are  persistent 
and  only  then  are  they  of  importance. 

Persistent  brow  presentations  are  xery  rare.  According  to  Williams 
they  occur  about  1  to  1500  or  2000  cases.  Von  Weiss^  claimed  them 
occurring  as  often  as  1  to  1000.  In  Guy's  Hospital  in  24,582  labors 
there  were  14  brow  presentations,  1  to  1756.*  Edgar,*  in  2200  cases 
previously  quoted,  found  persistent  brow  presentations  only  three 
times,  1  to  733,  or  0.13  per  cent. 

In  20,000  consecutive  labors  at  the  Sloane  Hospital  there  were  34 

1  Zur  BehandluDg  der  GeaichU  und  Stimlagen,  Yolkmann*8  Sammlung  Klin.  Vortragc, 
N.  F.  No.  74. 
«  Quoted  from  Hirst.  Text-book  of  Obetetrics.  1906,  p.  399. 
»  Practice  of  Obstetrics,  1905,  p.  665. 
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persistent  brow  presentations,  or  0.1 7  per  cent;  15  occurred  in  primigravidBe 
and  19  in  roultigravidffi;  4  occurred  in  deformed  pelves. 

Brow  presentations  result  from  the  same  general  causes  as  do  those 
of  the  face,  and  as  in  face  presentations  the  most  frequent  positions  are 
those  in  which  the  long  diameter  of  the  head  lies  in  the  right  oblique 
diameter  of  the  pelvis;  I..  F.  A.  and  R.  F.  P.  (F.  standing  for  "frontal" 
or  brow). 

Diagnosis. — A  brow  presentation  offers  even  more  difficulties  in  diag- 
nosis by  abdominal  palpation  than  does  the  face,  although  the  same 
general  characteristics  are  present.  In  the  palpation  of  the  fetal  pole, 
however,  the  prominence  of  the  head  on  the  side  of  the  fetal  back  and  the 
sulcus  between  the  two  are  much  less  marked  than  in  the  tjpical  face 
presentation. 


iw  pTeseDUtton. 


The  prominence  of  the  chin  on  the  side  of  the  small  parts  is  often 
palpable.  The  diagnosis  is  usually  made  by  vaginal  examination  and 
is  based  on  feeling  at  one  end  of  one  of  the  oblique  diameters,  the  large 
fontanelle  and  at  the  other  the  orbital  ridges,  eyes  and  nose.  The  frontal 
suture  can  be  felt  extending  along  this  oblique  diameter. 

Medumism. — Strictly  speaking  there  is  none.  The  presentation 
is  transitional  only.  In  the  rare  cases,  where  the  presentation  is  per- 
manent, labor  is  usually  arrested,  and  impaction  occurs. 

The  reason  for  this  is  clear.  The  diameter  presenting  is  the  largest 
possible  diameter  of  the  head,  the  occipitomental,  l.'i.25  cm. 

This  is  too  large  to  pass  through  the  normal  pch'is,  the  largest  avail- 
able diameter  of  which  is  12  cm. 

If  the  head  is  verj'  small,  it  is  occasionally  crowded  through  without 
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any  mechanism,  that  is,  if  the  occipitomental  diameter  is  small  enough 
to  pass  through  the  contracted  portions  of  the  pelvis  unchanged.  This 
occurs  only  in  premature  births. 

It  is  claimed  that  very  rarely  with  a  small  head  and  after  frightful 
molding  there  is  a  mechanism  in  brow  cases  which  may  result  in  spon- 
taneous birth  as  a  brow.  In  this  the  brow  corresponds  to  the  occiput 
in  vertex,  or  the  chin  in  face  presentations.  Engagement  occurs  in  one 
of  the  oblique  diameters  of  the  pelvis. 

The  head  is  molded  so  that  the  mento-occipital  diameter  is  less  and 
the  occipitofrontal  greater.  The  head  neither  becomes  more  nor  less 
extended  in  its  descent,  as  the  two  arms  of  the  lever  are  practical  equal 
(see  Fig.  214).   The  brow  reaches  the  pelvic  floor  still  the  most  dependent 


Fio.  314. — ^Brow  preeentation.     Anns 
of  lever  practically  equal. 


Fig.  215. — Molding  in  brow  presentation. 


portion,  and  is  rotated  forward  to  the  pubic  arch.  The  forehead,  orbital 
ridges  and  the  root  of  the  nose  appear  at  the  \'uJva,  The  superior  maxil- 
lary bone  lodges  against  the  pubic  arch  and  the  head  is  bom  by  extreme 
flexion,  the  brow  followed  by  the  bregma  and  the  occiput  appearing  over 
the  perineum. 

The  molding  shows  a  decrease  in  the  mento-occipital  and  an  increase 
in  the  occipitofrontal  diameter.  The  caput  is  situated  between  the 
anterior  fontanelle  and  the  root  of  the  nose  (see  Fig.  215). 

It  may  be  observed  that  the  mechanism  b  similar  to  that  of  a  persis- 
tent ix^iput  posterior,  where  at  the  last,  flexion  is  not  complete,  and  where, 
owing  to  the  small  siase  of  the  fetus,  the  head  is  not  bom  by  late  exten- 
sion {the  usual  method)  but  by  continued  fle3don.  the  small  body  descend- 
ing into  the  |)elvis  to*allow  this. 
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Indeed,  it  might  be  simpler  to  consider  all  these  rare  so-called  brow 
deliveries  as  persistent  occipitoposterior  positions,  terminating  by 
continued  flexion  rather  than  by  late  extension,  because  of  the  small 
size  of  the  fetus. 

At  any  rate  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  a  spontaneous  birth  with 
the  brow  presenting  is  very  rare,  and  can  only  take  place  when  the 
fetus  is  relatively  very  small  or  the  molding  is  excessive.  At  any 
time  the  condition  may  be  converted  spontaneously  into  a  vertex  or  a 
face  presentation,  or  impaction  may  occur.  Consequently  the  delivery 
of  a  brow  presentation  as  such  is  never  to  be  expected.  It  is  better  for 
practical  purposes  to  think  of  brow  presentations  a^  transitional,  and  if 
permanent,  as  impossible  of  delivery. 

In  the  34  cases  of  persistent  brow  presentation,  occurring  in  20,000 
labors  at  the  Sloane  Hospital,  none  was  delivered  as  a  brow,  either  spon- 
taneously or  instrumentally. 

Prognosis. — ^In  brow  presentation  the  prognosis  depends  largely 
upon  the  skill  of  the  obstetrician  in  recognizing  and  early  correcting  the 
condition  when  the  brow  shows  a  tendency  to  become  persistent. 

In  the  series  of  34  brow  presentations,  in  20,000  consecutive  deliveries 
at  the  Sloane  Hospital,  there  was  one  maternal  death  from  rupture  of 
the  uterus.  This  gave  a  maternal  mortality  of  2.9  per  cent.  The  total 
fetal  mortality  in  this  series  was  17,  or  50  per  cent.,  but  only  10,  or  29.4 
per  cent.;  were  due  to  the  presentation  or  delivery.  The  details  of  the 
total  fetal  mortality  are  as  follows: 

Difficult  labor,  impaction,  etc.,  9;  macerated  fetus,  4;  prolap)sed  cord, 
1;  premature,  nonviable,  1;  hemorrhage  of  newborn,  1;  anomaly  of 
heart,  1;  total,  17. 

Treatment. — A  brow  presentation  of  a  full-term  child  should  never 
be  left  to  nature  to  deliver  as  a  persistent  brow.  There  are  three  methods 
of  choice  in  dealing  with  the  delivery. 

1.  Flex  to  a  vertex. 

2.  Extend  to  a  face  with  chin  anterior. 

3.  Perform  podalic  version. 

As  previously  stated,  a  brow  presentation  is  usually  transitional,  and 
if  it  is  seen  that  it  is  being  gradually  converted  by  nature  into  a  face 
presentation,  with  chin  anterior,  it  is  well  to  leave  the  case  alone.  If, 
however,  the  brow  tends  to  be  persistent  as  a  brow,  the  methods  of  con- 
version mentioned  above  should  be  tried  in  that  order.  A  conversion 
to  a  vertex  with  the  fingers  of  one  hand  through  the  cervix  and  the  other 
hand  on  the  abdomen  is  often  possible,  if  too  much  molding,  as  a  brow 
has  not  already  taken  place,  and  is  the  best  outcome.  Next  to  this 
is  a  conversion  to  a  face  with  chin  anterior,  simply  assisting  nature  in 
her  usual  procedure.  Failing  in  this,  if  version  is  not  contra-indicated 
on  account  of  a  tonic  condition  of  the  uterus,  internal  podalic  version 
is  a  much  better  procedure  than  extension  to  a  face  with  chin  posterior, 
with  its  associated  difficulties  of  delivery.  However,  in  rare  instances, 
with  version  contra-indicated,  this  may  be  the  only  alternative.  Some 
cases  with  or  without  the  help  of  the  forceps  may  be  rotated  at  the  out- 
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let,  but  in  many  instances  craniotomy  must  be  resorted  to.  Pubiotomy 
has  been  performed  successfully  for  this  condition  but  the  author  does 
not  feel  like  recommending  it. 

The  methods  of  delivery  employed  in  the  series  of  thirty-four  brow 
presentations  just  referred  to  were  as  follows: 

As  a  fTce^'  'gW**""  P*'*'^  cephalic  version,  26. 
As  a  breech  after  internal  podalic  version,  5. 
Impacted  brow— craniotomy,  3. 

BBEOnU  PBESEKTATIONS  (PBESENTATIOH  OF  THE  ANTERIOR 
FOHTANELU). 

Bregma  presentations  are  sometimes  described  as  shown  in  Fig.  182. 
They  are  midway  between  brow  and  vertex  presentations,  and  are 
really  only  vertex  presentations  with  poor  flexion  of  the  head.  They 
have  the  same  causes  as  have  face  and  brow  presentations,  and  probably 
occur  quite  frequently.  The  mechanism  is  that  of  vertex  presentation, 
but  it  is  the  occipitofrontal,  rather  than  the  subocci pi tof rental  diameter 
which  present's,  ]1.5  cm.  instead  of  10.5  cm.,  so  the  labor  b  harder, 
and  tearing  of  the  soft  parts  much  more  frequent.  Moreover,  as  the 
occiput  and  sinciput  descend  on  the  same  level,  rotation  does  not  take 
place  easily,  and  the  head  may  remain  in  the  pelvis  for  hours  in  posterior 
position  of  the  occiput  without  rotating. 

It  seems  unnecessary',  however,  to  describe  these  separately  as  bregma 
presentations,  but  rather  as  vertex  presentations  with  poor  flexion. 

Poor  flexion  of  the  head  in  vertex  piesentations  with  the  occiput  pos- 
terioi  is  recognized  as  one  of  the  causes  of  long,  difHcult  labor  with  lack 
of  anterior  rotation. 

THE  BIECHAinSH  OF  BREECH  PRESENTATIONS. 

A  breech  presentation  is  one  in  which  the  pelvic  end  of  the  fetal  ovoid 
presents  at  the  cervix.    It  b  a  longitudinal  presentation. 

A  "cnmolete"  breech  presentation  is  one  in  which  the  fetus  retains 
attitude  with  the  legs  and  thighs  flexed  on  the  abdomen, 
>nsequently  presenting  at  the  cervix  with  the  buttocks  (see 
This  is  also  called  a  "full"  breech  presentation. 
("  breech  presentation  is  one  in  which  the  thighs  only  are 
legs  being  extended  along  the  abdomen  of  the  fetus  (see  Fig. 
I  b  also  called  a  "breech  with  extended  legs." 
r  a  knee  may  prolapse,  giving  rise  to  the  terms  "foot"  and 
*sentations,  but  as  prolapse  of  a  lower  extremity  in  nowise 
e  mechanism  or  treatment  from  that  of  a  normal  breech  pre- 
these  terms  are  of  little  importance. 

If. — Pinard,'  who  quotes  the  largest  series  o\  cases  on  record, 
[M).(IO<)  labors  of  all  kinds  3301  breech  presentations,  3.-3  per 
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cent.,  or  about  1  to  30.  In  labors  at  term  only,  however,  he  found  the 
frequency  less,  or  only  about  1  in  60. 

Edgar,^  in  hJs  2200  labors,  found  82  breech  presentations,  3.7  per  cent., 
or  about  1  to  26. 

The  findings  at  the  Sloane  Hospital  correspond  more  nearly  with  those 
of  Edgar  than  with  those  of  Pinard.  In  20,000  labors,  actually  20,252 
births,  on  account  of  multiple  births,  there  were  835  breech  presentations, 
4.12  per  cent.,  or  about  1  to  24.  In  17,401  labors  at  term  there  were  492 
breech  presentations,  2.25  per  cent.,  or  1  to  35.  In  the  2599  premature 
labors  there  were  343  breech  presentations,  13.2  per  cent.,  or  about  1 
to  7.5. 

This  illustrates  clearly  the  marked  frequency  of  breech  presentations 
before  term. 

Failure  of  the  "law  of  accommodation''  already  mentioned  is  chiefly 
responsible  for  breech  presentations.  Normally  the  fetal  ovoid  best 
fits  the  uterine  cavity  when  it  lies  with  the  cephalic  end  downward. 
Any  change  in  shape  of  the  uterine  cavity  or  of  the  fetal  ovoid  tends  to 
disturb  the  workings  of  this  law,  and  may  result  in  a  breech  presentation 
or  some  other  presentation  less  frequent. 

Thus  breech  presentations  occur  more  frequently  in  miiltigravidse 
with  lax  abdominal  and  uterine  walls;  in  hydramnios;  in  deformities 
of  the  uterus  with  fibroid  tumors;  and  in  placenta  previa — in  all  of 
which  conditions  the  normal  shape  of  the  uterine  cavity  is  disturbed: 
also  in  prematurity;  with  twins;  with  monstrosities;  and  with  dead  or 
macerated  fetuses — conditions  in  which  the  fetal  ovoid  is  abnormal  in  shape. 

Anything  preventing  free  engagement  of  the  head,  such  as  a  deformed 
pelvis  or  a  large  fetal  head,  tends  to  produce  a  breech  presentation. 

In  the  835  breech  presentations  mentioned  as  occurring  at  the  Sloane 
Hospital,  490,  or  nearly'  60  per  cent.,  were  in  multigravidse;  hydramnios 
was  noted  in  4;  fibroids  in  8;  placenta  previa  in  5;  septate  uterus  and 
ventral  fixation,  by  which  the  shape  of  the  uterus  was  distorted,  each  1. 

In  343,  or  over  40  per  cent.,  the  fetus  was  premature;  in  76,  or  about 
9  per  cent.,  twins  were  present;  in  63,  or  7.5  per  cent.,  the  fetus  was  dead 
or  macerated;  and  in  5  fetal  monstrosities  occurred.  In  107,  or  over  12 
per  cent.,  the  pelvis  was  deformed. 

As  in  cephalic  presentations,  there  are  eight  possible  positions  of  the 
breech.  These  are  named  from  the  positions  of  the  sacrum,  as  has  already 
been  explained  (see  page  250).  According  to  the  findings  at  the  Sloane 
Hospital  the  fetal  back  lies  much  more  frequently  anterior  than  posterior. 
In  807  breech  presentations,  in  which  the  position  was  accurately  deter- 
mined, 716  were  sacro-anterior,  while  only  91  were  sacroposterior  posi- 
tions. The  L.  S.  A.  positions  niunbered  399,  and  the  R.  S.  A.  numbered 
317,  showing  that  the  fetal  back  was  more  commonly  on  the  left  side  of 
the  mother's  abdomen.  The  sacroposterior  positions  were  about  equally 
divided  between  the  right  and  left  side,  L.  S.  P.  being  the  position  in 
46,  and  R.  S.  P.  in  45. 

>  Practice  of  Obstetrics.  1905,  p.  580. 
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In  complete  breech  presentations  the  anteroposterior  diameter  is 
greater  (although  more  compressible)  than  is  the  transverse  or  bi  tro- 
chanteric. The  positions  L.  S.  A.  and  R.  S.  P.  results  from  a  selection 
by  this  larger  diameter,  of  the  larger  diameter  of  the  pelvis — the  right. 
This  is  shown  in  the  series  of  807  breech  presentations  at  the  Sloane 
Hospital,  in  which  the  L.  S.  A.  and  R.  S.  P.  numbered  444,  while  the 
R.  S.  A.  and  L.  S.  P.  numbered  363. 

In  frank  breech  presentations  the  anteroposterior  diameter  is  not  the 
longer,  and  hence  this  reason  for  seeking  the  right  oblique  diameter  of 
the  pelvis  does  not  hold,  but  the  complete  breech  presentation  is  much 
more  common  than  the  frank  breech — ^504,  as  compared  with  331  in  the 
complete  series  of  835  cases  above  quoted — ^therefore  the  general  rule 
holds. 

Diagnosis. — ^In  a  breech  presentation  abdominal  palpation  detects 
the  fetal  back  on  one  side  of  the  mother's  abdomen  and  the  fetal  small 
parts  on  the  other.  Palpation  of  the  lower  fetal  pole  inunediately  arouses 
attention  by  the  absence  of  the  hard  head  usually  felt  there. 

Palpation  of  the  upper  fetal  pole  discloses  the  hard,  round,  movable 
object,  which  a  little  experience  will  enable  the  obstetrician  to  recognize 
at  once  as  the  fetal  head. 

Auscultation  of  the  fetal  heart  sounds  locates  the  point  of  greatest 
intensity  at  or  above  the  level  of  the  umbilicus  and  on  the  left  or  right 
side  of  the  mother's  abdomen,  according  as  the  fetal  back  is  on  the  left 
or  the  right  side. 

Vaginal  examination  in  the  early  stage  of  labor  detects  the  absence  of 
the  hard,  round  head,  and  relatively  high  position  of  the  presenting  part. 
With  the  cervix  dilated  the  spines  of  the  sacrum,  the  tuberosities  of  the 
ischium  and  the  anus  are  felt.  If  the  membranes  have  ruptured  and  the 
presenting  part  has  descended  into  the  pelvis  the  characteristics  of  the 
genitals  can  be  detected.  In  the  later  stages  of  labor  the  presenting 
part  becomes  edematous  and  the  breech  with  its  anus  may  present  some 
of  the  characteristics  of  the  face  with  its  mouth. 

A  careful  attention,  however,  to  the  following  differential  features, 
will  usually  enable  the  diagnosis  to  be  made  without  difficulty. 


Breech- 

Head  in  upper  Abdomen. 
Anus.  Small,  no  bony  ridges. 

Sphincteric  action. 

Meconium  discharged. 

Sharp  spines  of  the  sacrum. 


■-M.- 


-Face. 


Head  in  lower  aMomeu. 

Mouth.  Larger,  bony  alveolar  ridges. 

No  sphincteric  action. 

No  meconium  discharged. 

No  such  projections. 


Among  all  these  differential  featiu^es  the  sacrum  is  the  most  important. 
If  you  feel  the  sacrum  you  have  a  breech. 

Not  infrequently  before  the  vaginal  examination  has  been  made  there 
has  been  a  dark  discharge  on  the  vulva  pad  which  can  be  recognized  at 
once  as  meconium,  and,  taken  with  the  feel  of  the  hard,  round  mass  in 
the  upper  abdomen,  serves  as  a  verification  of  the  diagnosis  of  a  breech 
— -j^^ntation. 
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In  a  complete  breech  presentation  and  in  a  footling  presentation  the 
examining  finger  may  first  reach  a  foot  and  the  question  naturally  arises, 
"Is  it  a  foot  or  a  hand?"  Attention  to  the  following  differential  features 
will  often  prove  of  value: 


FooT- 


-t«. 


At  ri^ht  angles  to  leg. 

Toes  short  and  all  in  straight  line. 

Heel  felt. 


-Hand. 

In  line  with  arm. 

Fingers    longer;    thumb    almost    at 

right  angles  to  fingen. 
No  such  projection. 


Among  these  differential  features  the  heel  is  the  most  important.  If 
you  feel  a  heel  you  have  a  foot. 

MechAiiism  of  Breech  Presentation  L.  8.  A.  and  B.  S.  A. — ^The  mechan- 
ism of  complete  and  frank  breech  presentation  is  practically  the  same, 
though  the  treatment  is  different,  as  will  be  discussed  later. 

Engagement. — ^The  back  of  the  fetus  is  directed  toward  one  iliopectineal 
eminence,  and  the  bitrochanteric  diameter  lies  in  the  opposite  oblique 
diameter  of  the  pelvis.  Engagement  does  not  take  place  until  late  in 
labor,  for  although  the  bony  diameter  of  the  breech  is  small,  bitrochan- 
teric, 8.75  cm.,  the  breech  itself  is  irregular  and,  until  compressed,  large. 
Hence  it  rides  high  until  well  molded. 

Molding. — ^The  soft  parts  are  compressed,  and  the  flexion  of  the  legs 
and  thighs  increased.  There  is  no  real  caput,  although  there  is  edema 
and  discoloration  of  the  anterior  buttock,  or  of  the  scrotum  in  males. 
An  extremity  if  prolapsed  becomes  discolored  and  swollen. 

Descent. — ^Labor  usually  is  slow,  as  the  breech,  soft  and  irregular,  not 
fitting  well  into  the  pelvis,  makes  a  poor  dilator  for  the  cervix.  The 
membranes  are  apt  to  rupture  prematurely  because  of  this  irregularity 
of  the  breech  and  the  movements  of  the  feet  in  complete  breech  presen- 
tations. 

Internal  Rotation. — ^The  anterior  or  lower  buttock  first  reaches  the 
pelvic  floor  and  rotates  anteriorly  to  the  pubic  arch. 

Birth  of  Hips. — ^The  hips  are  now  born  in  one  of  three  ways:  both 
together,  the  posterior  first  followed  by  the  anterior,  or  the  anterior  first 
followed  by  the  posterior.  The  hips  are  so  small  that  they  can  easily 
be  born  together,  especially  in  a  frank  breech.  In  a  complete  breech 
usually  the  anterior  foot  prolapses  at  this  time,  followed  by  the  birth 
of  the  anterior  hip.  Then  the  posterior  foot  and  hip  follow  over  the 
perineum. 

(This  mechanism  is  rarely  observed  unassisted  at  the  Sloane  Hospital 
as  it  is  the  practise  there  for  the  obstetrician  to  deliver  the  anterior  foot 
as  it  appears  at  the  vulva,  and  thus  to  favor  the  birth  of  the  anterior 
hip  first.)    (See  Treatment). 

As  the  posterior  hip  passes  over  the  perineum  the  body  is  bent  laterally 
upward,  corresponding  to  the  curve  of  the  birth  canal.  After  the  birth 
of  the  hips  these  fall  downward  toward  the  mother's  anus  and  the  body 
straightens  out.  The  body  is  rapidly  bom  until  the  shoulders  appear 
at  the  pelvic  brim,  which  occurs  at  about  the  time  when  the  umbilicus 
is  born. 
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Birth  of  the  Shonlden. — The  shoulders  enter  the  pelvis  in  the  ^laiiie 
oblique  diameter  as  did  the  hips.  The  anterior,  being  lower  in  the  pelvis, 
first  strikes  the  pelvic  floor  and  rotates  to  the  pubic  arch.  Again,  as  in 
cephalic  presentations,  the  shoulders  may  be  born  in  one  of  three  ways: 
anterior  first  followed  by  posterior,  posterior  first  followed  by  anterior, 
or  both  together.  The  diameter  of  the  shoulders  is  large,  12.25  cm.,  so 
that  rarely  will  both  shoulders  be  born  together.  Unassisted  the  anterior 
will  probably  be  born  first,  because  of  the  weight  of  the  body  dragging 
it  downward.  It  is  said  that  among  savages  the  mother  generally 
reaches  down  and  lifts  the  body  of  her  child  upward  in  an  attempt  to 
embrace  it,  thus  probably  assisting  the  posterior  shoulder  out  first. 
The  custom  among  obstetricians  is  divided.  At  the  Sloane  Hospital 
the  body  is  lifted  with  the  object  of  first  freeing  the  posterior  shoulder 


Fio.  216. — Normal  delivery  of  tbe  after-comiuK  bend.   Occiput  BQl^rior.    Bead  well  flpied. 

tment).  The  arms  are  normally  bom  still  flexed.  Occasionally 
me  extended,  delaving  the  birth  of  the  head  (see  Abnonnah'ties 

Deliver}',  page  71H). 

the  Head. — This  is  the  critical  part  of  breech  deliveries,  as  the 
ients  longer  diameters  than  the  body  unless  well  Hexed.  It  b 
1  describe  the  normal  mechanism  in  the  birth  of  the  after-coming 

except  in  large  pelves  or  with  small  fetuses,  this  mechanbm  is 
isisted  by  the  obstetrician.  At  the  Sloa&e  Hospital,  except  in 
tions  mentioned,  the  mechanism  unassisted  is  never  observed. 

is  the  duty  of  the  obstetrician  in  every  breech  deliverj-  to  cause 
anism  most  favorable  for  delivery  to  occur.     (This  will  be 

fully  under  Treatment.) 
shoulders  are  born  the  head  presents  at  the  brim  of  the  pehis. 

the  head  is  well  flexed,  as  because  of  uterine  pressure  from 
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above,  the  longer  pole  of  the  lever,  the  sinciput  is  pushed  down  (see  Fig. 
216). '  Consequently  it  is  the  suboccipitofrontal  diameter,  10.5  cm.,  which 
presents.  This  can  enter  the  pelvis  in  any  diameter,  the  narrowest  diam- 
eter at  the  brim  being  11  cm.  If  the  shoulders  remain  as  they  were 
born,  directly  anteroposterior,  the  head  will  enter  the  pelvis  directly 
transversely,  L.  O.  or  R.  O.  The  rotation  of  the  occiput  anteriorly  or 
posteriorly  is  now  influenced  chiefly  by  the  position  of  the  body.  The 
weight  of  the  arms  and  legs  being  chiefly  on  the  side  of  the  abdomen, 
causes  this  to  turn  downward,  and  the  back  to  turn  upward.  The  occi- 
put naturally  follows,  rotating  anteriorly  to  the  pubic  arch.  The  weight 
of  the  body  falling  downward  increases  the  flexion.  The  occiput  catches 
on  the  pubic  arch  and  is  arrested.  The  sinciput  is  pushed  onward  and 
up  over  the  perineum,  chin,  mouth,  nose,  eyes  and  forehead  successively 
emerging.    And  the  head  is  born  by  continued  flexion. 

If  the  body  begins  to  pronate  immediately  after  the  birth  of  the 
shoulders,  the  long  diameter  of  the  head  enters  the  pelvis,  not  in  the 
transverse  diameter,  but  in  one  oblique,  and  with  the  continued  prona- 
tion of  the  body  the  occiput  rotates  to  the  pubic  arch.  If  the  head  is 
large  or  not  well  flexed,  that  is,  if  there  is  any  difiiculty  in  engagement 
in  the  transverse  diameter,  the  body  will  turn,  thus  bringing  the  head 
into  the  oblique.  It  is  probable  that  it  enters  the  oblique  oftener  than 
in  the  transverse.  It  is  readily  seen  how  the  obstetrician,  by  causing 
anterior  rotation  of  the  back,  can  almost  surely  secure  anterior  rotation 
of  the  occiput. 

Posterior  Rotation  of  the  Occiput. — Very  rarely  the  body  supinates, 
and  the  occiput  rotates  into  the  hollow  of  the  sacrum.  This  occurs  either 
from  some  manipulation  of  the  body  of  the  child,  or  because  of  some 
abnormality  of  the  pelvis,,  by  which  the  occiput  is  prevented  from 
rotating  anteriorly. 

Delivery  of  the  head  takes  place  in  one  of  two  ways.  If  the 
head  is  well  flexed,  uterine  pressure  from  above  and  the  weight  of  the 
body  dragging  from  below,  forces  the  sinciput  down,  so  that  the  chin 
passes  under  the  pubic  arch,  and  the  mouth,  nose,  eyes,  and  forehead 
pass  under  the  pubic  arch  first  (see  Fig.  217).  The  head  is  born  by  con- 
tinued flexion,  the  back  of  the  child  approaching  the  back  of  the  mother. 

If  the  head  is  extended,  the  long  diameter,  the  mento-occipital,  13.25 
cm.,  presents  at  the  outlet.  This  cannot  be  born.  The  chin  catches  above 
the  pubic  arch  and  is  held  there  while  pressure  from  above  forces  the 
occiput  down  first  and  pushes  it  up  over  the  perineum,  the  occiput, 
fontanelles,  forehead,  eyes,  nose,  mouth,  and  lastly  chin  successively 
appearing  over  the  perineum.  The  head  is  born  by  late  extension  (see 
Kg.  218),  the  abdomen  of  the  child  approaching  the  abdomen  of  the 
mother. 

In  the  first  condition  it  is  evident  that  the  obstetrician  could  be  of 
assistance  by  making  traction  downward;  in  the  second,  by  traction 
upward. 

Susmuury  of  Mechanism,  L.  8.  A. — ^The  back  is  directed  toward  the 
left  iliopectineal  eminence.    The  bitrochanteric  diameter  is  in  the  left 
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oblique  diameter  of  the  pelvis.     Kngagenieiit  occurs  late  followed  bj" 
molding.     Descent  is  slow.     The  left  or  anterior  hip  rotates  anteriorly 


Fio.  217.— Occiput  poalcrior.    Bead  born  by  conUnucd  fleiioii. 


I.  21H. — (Icpiput  postrriiir.     Head  bom  by  lata  eiteaman. 
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to  the  pubic  arch,  and  the  hips  arc  born  by  lateral  flexion  to  the  left 
(of  the  child)  both  together,  the  anterior  first,  or  the  posterior  first. 
The  shoulders  enter  the  same  diameter  as  did  the  hips,  the  left  oblique. 
The  left  shoulder  rotates  anteriorly,  and  the  shoulders  are  born  unassisted 
anteriorly  first,  followed  by  the  posterior;  if  assisted,  possibly  the  pos- 
terior first;  occasionally,  if  small,  both  together.  The  head,  well  flexed, 
enters  the  pelvis  in  the  opposite  diameter  from  that  by  which  the  shoulders 
and  hips  entered,  transversely  or  in  the  right  oblique,  according  to  the 
position  of  the  body,  and  the  occiput  rotates  anteriorly  chiefly  from 
the  pronation  of  the  body.  The  occiput  catches  on  the  pubic  arch  and 
the  bead  is  horn  bj'  flexion. 

Harely  the  occiput  rotates  into  the  hollow  of  the  sacrum,  because  of 
the  supination  of  the  body  or  from  some  obstacle  to  forward  rotation. 
Delivery  takes  place  in  one  of  two  ways. 
With  good  flexion  the  forehead  passes 
under  the  pubic  arch  and  the  head  is 
bom  by  continued  flexion,  the  back  of 
the  child  approaching  the  back  of  the 
mother.  With  the  head  extended,  the 
chin  catches  above  the  pubic  arch,  and 
the  occiput  is  pushed  forward,  the  head 
being  born  by  extension,  the  abdomen 
of  the  child  approaching  the  abdomen  of 
the  mother. 

Machuium  of  K.  S.  A.— The  back  is 
directed  toward  the  right  iliopectineal 
eminence  and  the  bitrochanteric  diameter 
is  in  the  right  oblique  diameter  of  the 
pelvis.  Molding  and  descent  occur. 
The  right  hip  rotates  anteriorly.  The 
body  is  born  by  lateral  flexion  to  the 
right  (of  the  child).  The  shoulders  enter 
the  right  oblique  diameter,  and  the  right 
shoulder  rotates  anteriorly.    The  head 

enters  the  pelvis  transversely,  or  in  the  p,„  2i9.-Brco,-h  delivery.  Head 
left  oblique  diameter,  and  rotates  ante-  not  molded. 

riorly;  occasionallj'  posteriorly. 

Mechutum  o(  B.  S.  P.  and  L.  S.  P. — This  is  exactly  similar  to  that 
of  the  anterior  positions.  The  baf'k  is  directed  to  the  right  or  left  sacro- 
iliac joint.  The  anterior  hip  and  shoulder  n»tate  to  the  pubic  arch,  when 
the  conditions  are  the  same  as  in  the  original  anterior  positions. 

The  head  after  a  breech  deliver>'  is  not  molded  at  all.  This  fact  is 
very  noticeable  (see  Fig.  219). 

(The  abnormalities  of  mechanism  in  breech  deliveries  will  be  con- 
sidered imder  Treatment.) 

Prognosis. — Maternal. — The  maternal  prognosis  of  breech  presenta- 
tions is  excellent,  although  it  should  be  recognized  that  the  risk  of  lacera- 
tion of  the  perineiun  is  much  greater  than  in  vertex  presentation,  and  in 
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frank  breech  presentations,  especially  in  primigravidse,  even  complete 
lacerations  of  the  perineum  are  not  very  infrequent. 

In  the  835  breedi  presentations,  occurring  in  20,000  consecutive  labors 
at  the  Sloane  Hospital,  there  were  7  deaths,  or  0.8  per  cent.,  although  none 
of  these  deaths  were  due  to  the  presentation.   The  causes  were  as  follows: 

From  sepsis,  2. 

Eclampsia,  2. 

Toxemia  of  pregnancy,  2. 

Malignant  endocarditis,  1. 

In  4  cases  there  occurred  a  complete  laceration  of  the  perineum. 
Fetal  Prognosis. — ^The  fetal  prognosis  in  breech  presentation  is  always 
less  favorable  than  in  presentations  of  the  vertex,  and  for  many  reasons. 
Many  of  the  children  are  premature.  Some  of  the  serious  complica- 
tions of  pregnancy  and  labor  requiring  artificial  delivery,  as  placenta 
previa,  are  associated  with  breech  presentation.  Furthermore,  abnor- 
malities of  mechanism  and  delay  in  the  delivery  of  the  head  not  infre- 
quently associated  with  breech  presentation  add  to  the  fetal  risk, 
especially  in  primigravidae. 

In  the  series  of  835  breech  presentations  at  the  Sloane  Hospital,  there 
was  a  complete  fetal  mortality,  including  abortions  and  macerated  fetuses, 
of  302,  or  36  per  cent.,  which  was  divided  as  follows: 

Fetal  deaths  from  difficult  labor,  48,  or  5.7  per  cent. 

Prematurity  and  early  fetal  death,  230,  or  27.5  per  cent. 

Other  causes,  24,  or  2.8  per  cent. 

Total,  36  per  cent. 
The  conditions  grouped  under  the  head  of  "other  causes,"  mentioned 
above,  will  be  seen  from  the  following  table: 

Accidental  hemorrhage 8 

Placenta  previa 3 

EcUmpsia 2 

Immaturity  (twins) 2 

Anomalies 4 

Hemorrhage  of  newborn 2 

Bronchopneumonia 2 

Acute  infection  of  liver 1 

ToUl 24 

It  is  seen  from  the  above  that  while  the  general  fetal  mortality  was 
36  per  cent.,  less  than  6  per  cent,  was  due  to  the  delivery  itself. 

Treatment. — As  the  fetal  danger  is  greater  in  breech  than  in  vertex 
deliveries,  and  the  labors  are  usually  longer  and  more  difficult  for  the 
mother,  it  is  usually  wise  to  attempt  the  conversion  of  the  breech  to  a 
vertex  presentation  before  labor. 

In  multigravidae  with  lax  abdominal  and  uterine  walls  this  conversion 
can  often  be  accomplished  with  ease  by  external  manipulation  alone, 
1,  r.,  by  external  version.  With  the  woman  on  her  back  and  with  the 
abdomen  uncovered,  the  obstetrician  gently  pushes  the  fetal  head  toward 
the  brim  of  the  pelvis,  while  he  pushes  the  breech  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion, as  described  in  the  chapter  on  Version  (see  page  769). 
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If  the  patient  is  a  primigravida  with  tense  or  very  fat  abdominal 
wall,  or  if  the  fetus  is  very  large  and  the  breech  is  low  in  the  pelvis, 
external  cephalic  version  is  much  more  difficult  and  sometimes  without 
an  anesthetic  is  impossible.  Under  an  anesthetic  the  version  is  usually 
easy  and  the  difficulty  consists  only  in  maintaining  the  corrected  presen- 
tation. If  the  head  is  placed  well  within  the  brim  of  the  pelvis  and  there 
is  no  abnormality  present,  the  fetus  will  often  stay  in  cephalic  presenta- 
tion. Disappointments,  however,  are  not  uncommon  and  occasionally 
a  day  or  two  after  the  change  from  a  breech  to  a  vertex  presentation 
the  fetus  is  again  found  presenting  by  the  breech.  The  corrected  presen- 
tation can  sometimes  be  maintained  by  an  abdominal  binder,  but 
occasionally  all  efforts  in  this  direction  fail  and  the  presentation  is  best 
left  as  a  breech. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  breech  presentations  are  much  more 
common  in  early  than  in  late  pregnancy  and  that  many  breech  presen- 
tations are  spontaneously  changed  to  vertex  presentations  between  the 
eighth  month  and  term.  The  close  of  the  eighth  month  or  the  beginning 
of  the  ninth  is  the  best  time  to  attempt  the  change  of  a  breech  to  a  vertex 
presentation  by  external  version.  At  an  earlier  period  the  operation  is 
often  unnecessary  and  at  a  later  period,  owing  to  the  growth  of  the  fetus, 
it  is  often  more  difficult.  For  a  breech  delivery  a  table  is  preferable  to 
a  bed  and  it  is  advisable  to  have  an  assistant  to  administer  the  anesthetic 
and  to  assist  by  pressure  upon  the  fundus  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
delivery,  leaving  the  nurse  free  to  make  preparations  for  the  baby, 
arranging  hot  and  cold  tubs  for  resuscitation  if  needed,  etc.  If  a  table 
is  not  available  for  the  delivery  the  patient  during  the  second  stage  should 
lie  across  the  bed  with  hips  near  the  edge  and  whether  on  the  table  or 
bed  she  should  be  placed  in  the  lithotomy  position,  with  knees  supported 
with  leg  holders,  and  draped  as  for  a  forceps  delivery  (see  page  768). 

Since  the  birth  of  the  head  is  the  most  critical  period  of  a  breech  delivery 
it  naturally  follows  that  full  dilatation  of  the  cervix  is  desired,  hence 
care  should  be  taken  to  preserve  the  membranes  intact  if  possible  until 
this  result  is  accomplished.  Furthermore,  as  the  soft  breech  is  not 
as  good  a  dilator  as  the  hard  fetal  head  it  is  advisable  (except  in  cases 
of  frank  breech,  where  on  account  of  threatened  impaction  it  is  neces- 
sary to  bring  down  a  foot)  not  to  interfere  with  the  presenting  pelvic 
extremity  until  it  reaches  the  vulva,  lest  the  size  of  the  dilating  body  be 
reduced  and  the  dilatation  be  imperfect. 

The  delivery  of  a  complete  breech  consists  of  three  parts:  The  first 
is  from  the  birth  of  the  foot  to  the  birth  of  the  navel;  the  second  is 
from  the  birth  of  the  navel  to  the  birth  of  the  mouth;  the  third  is  from 
the  birth  of  the  mouth  to  the  complete  birth  of  the  head.  The  first  part 
should  be  very  slow;  the  second  should  be  rapid;  the  third  should  be 
rapid  or  slow,  according  to  the  condition  of  the  fetus. 

When  the  foot  appears,  usually  the  anterior,  it  is  gently  lifted  out  and 
covered  with  a  towel  wrung  out  in  hot  sterile  water.  The  hot,  wet  towel 
has  a  threefold  purpose.  It  keeps  the  fetal  extremity  warm,  thus  pre- 
venting the  attempt  at  respiration  which  the  shock  of  air  lower  than 
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body  temperature  tends  to  cause;  it  preserves  the  vitality  of  the  fetus, 
and  it  renders  the  extremity  covered  with  vernix  caseosa  less  slippery 
in  the  obstetrician's  grasp.  The  delivery  to  the  birth  of  the  navel  should 
be  as  slow  as  possible,  in  order  that  the  cervix  may  be  fully  dilated  by 
the  body  of  the  fetus,  thus  lessening  the  danger  of  the  passage  of  the 
larger  head.  To  this  end  no  traction  should  be  made  on  the  leg.  The 
delivery  should  be  made  by  uterine  effort  alone.  The  leg,  however,  may 
be  raised  gently,  thus  guiding  the  hips  up  over  the  perineum.  Soon  the 
second  leg  and  hip  appear  and  slip  over  the  perineum.  The  assistant, 
as  the  delivery  proceeds,  should  carefidly  follow  down  the  fundus,  press- 
ing it  gently  with  both  hands,  and  keeping  it  contracted  on  the  dimin- 
ishing fetal  body.  If  the  uterus  be  allowed  to  balloon  up,  the  arms  of 
the  fetus  may  become  extended,  thus  giving  rise  to  what  is  often  a  serious 
complication.  The  assistant  should  be  especially  careful  in  following 
down  the  fundus  after  the  birth  of  the  navel,  as  this  is  the  time  when 
the  arms  are  more  likely  to  become  extended.  As  more  of  the  body 
appears,  it  should  be  wrapped  in  the  hot,  wet  towel.  Finally,  the  navel 
appears  and  the  first  part  of  the  delivery  is  over.  The  cord  should  be 
pulled  down  in  a  loop  to  prevent  undue  traction  on  it.  The  second 
part  of  the  delivery  should  be  as  rapid  as  possible.  Until  the  birth  of 
the  navel  the  fetus  is  getting  its  supply  of  oxygen  through  the  placenta. 
After  the  birth  of  the  navel,  however,  the  cord  is  almost  sure  to  be 
pressed  upon,  and  the  placenta  often  begins  to  separate  from  the  uterine 
wall.  Hence,  the  fetus  is  cut  off  from  its  supply  of  oxygen  and  will  die 
unless  delivered  quickly.  Five  minutes  is  about  the  limit  of  time  which 
can  elapse  from  the  birth  of  the  navel  to  the  birth  of  the  mouth  without 
the  loss  of  the  fetus.  Therefore  no  time  is  to  be  lost.  The  fetus,  covered 
with  the  hot,  wet  towel,  is  firmly  grasped  by  the  body  above  the  iliac 
crests,  and  traction  is  made  downward  until  the  shoulders  appear  at  the 
vulva.  Then  the  body  of  the  fetus  is  raised  and  the  posterior  arm,  if 
flexed,  appears  at  the  perineum.  This  may  drop  out  spontaneously. 
If  not,  two  fingers  of  the  obstetrician's  hand — ^right  if  the  back  is  to  the 
right,  left  if  the  back  is  to  the  left — are  passed  along  the  fetal  back  and 
over  the  shoulder,  hooking  down  the  arm  by  the  elbow.  The  body  is 
now  depressed,  and  the  anterior  arm  may  be  born  spontaneously  or 
easily  extracted.  If  not,  the  body  of  the  fetus  is  rotated  so  that  the 
anterior  shoulder  becomes  posterior  or  nearly  so,  when  two  fingers  of 
the  opposite  hand  are  inserted  over  this  shoulder,  again  hooking  down 
the  elbow.  Thus  the  attempt  is  made  to  deliver  the  arm  posteriorly 
only,  the  reason  being  that  the  muscular  perineum  gives  and  admits 
the  fingers  easily,  while  the  bony  pubic  arch  does  not.  This  is  all 
the  more  important  if  the  arms  are  extended,  a  condition  always  pos- 
sible, and  described  later  (see  page  713),  when  the  whole  hand  must  be 
inserted  for  a  greater  distance  to  bring  the  arms  down.  This  is  only 
possible  posteriorly. 

With  the  birth  of  the  shoulders  and  arms  the  back  of  the  fetus  is  turned 
upward  to  bring  the  occiput  anterior.  This  is  most  important.  The 
head  readily  follows  the  body  unless  the  pelvis  is  deformed,  and  it  is 
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usually  the  obstetrician's  fault  if  the  body  is  supinated  and  the  head   ' 
rotates  posteriorly  (see  also  page  299). 

The  safest  way  of  delivering  the  after-coming  head,  the  critical  and 
most  difficult  part  of  the  delivery,  is  by  the  Mauriceau-Smellie-Veit 
method  (see  Fig.  220),  so  called  because  all  three  men  described  it. 

The  right'  hand  is  passed  under  the  child's  abdomen  and  the  fingers 
are  inserted  into  the  mouth,  and  with  slight  traction  the  head  is  well 
flexed.  We  have  seen  previously  why  complete  flexion  is  so  important. 
The  body  of  the  fetus  straddles  the  right  forearm  of  the  obstetridan. 
The  fingers  of  the  left  hand  make  traction  on  the  shoulders  of  the  fetus, 
one  on  each  side  of  the  neck.  Traction  is  made  downward  until  the  head 
is  felt  to  slip  under  the  pubic  arch.  The  body  of  the  fetus  is  now  lifted 
up  onto  the  mother's  abdomen,  and  is  supported  by  the  left  hand  and 
arm.    This  brings  the  mouth  of  the  fetus  over  the  perineum.    The  right 


Fio.  220. — Mauriceau-8mel  tie- Veil  method. 

hand  is  slipped  down  and  guards  the  perineum,  exactly  as  in  vertex 
deliveries.  The  second  part  of  the  delivery  is  now  over  and  the  fetus 
is  safe,  unless  the  delivery  has  been  too  long  or  difficult. 

The  head  is  delivered  over  the  perineum  exactly  as  in  a  vertex  case. 
There  need  be  no  hurry  if  the  fetus  is  in  good  condition,  as  it  will  liegin 
to  breathe  and  even  to  cry  as  soon  as  the  mouth  is  born.  The  perineum 
can  be  gradually  distended  and  the  delivery  made  without  serious  tear- 
ing. Should  the  fetus  be  in  a  bad  condition,  this  part  of  the  delivery 
must  be  hurried  regardless  of  the  perineum.     Anesthesia  can  be  given 

1  The  right  hruid  is  used  under  the  child's  abdomen,  aa  this  ia  the  hnriil  with  which  the 
perineum  in  Kuarded  in  vertf  i  dEhverics,  and  the  hand  under  Ihc  child  is  more  quickly 
slipped  down  oala  Ihc  perineum  than  the  hand  on  the  shouldcTS.  In  HOinr  caws,  however. 
especially  in  flat  pelves,  the  head  comes  through  the  pelvis  transversely,  and  when  the  face 
is  Found  to  be  markedly  turned  toward  the  mother's  right,  it  is  easier  to  use  the  left  hand 
UDdcr  the  alxlomen  so  that  it  can  easily  reach  the  mouth.  In  Fig.  220  the  left  hand  is 
leprescntcd  under  th«  sbdomen. 
20 
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after  the  birth  of  the  navel  if  the  patient  is  inclined  to  resist  and  to  be 
unruly.  If  given  after  the  birth  of  the  mouth  it  tends  to  prevent  rupture 
of  the  perineum. 

The  placenta  follows  the  birth  of  the  child  more  quickly  than  in  a 
vertex  delivery,  as  it  often  begins  to  separate  when  the  fetus  is  partly 
bom,  as  was  mentioned. 

For  the  complications  of  breech  delivery  and  their  management  see 
page  711. 


I 


CHAPTER  IX. 
THE  MANAGEMENT  OF  NORMAL  LABOR. 

BIANAGEBOSNi:  OF  THE  FIRST  STAGE. 

• 

In  describing  the  management  of  a  case  of  labor  something  should  be 
said  about  the  summons.  The  two  disagreeable  features  in  the  practice 
of  obstetrics  are  the  uncertainty  of  the  summons  and  the  long  hours  of 
waiting.  I  have  spoken  of  the  summons  as  uncertain  and  I  would  have 
ever\^  student  of  obstetrics  looking  forward  to  this  as  a  lifework  con- 
sider well  what  this  means.  The  call  to  an  obstetric  case  is  likely  to  come 
just  at  a  time  when  he  least  desires  it.  At  night,  perhaps  when  he  is 
all  tired  out  with  his  day's  work;  in  the  daytime,  when  he  has  filled 
every  hour  of  the  day  with  previous  engagements.  This  must  be  expected 
not  only  once,  but  frequently  in  the  life  of  the  obstetrician.  He  may  have 
to  give  up  a  large  part  or  the  whole  of  his  vacation  just  because  an 
obstetric  case  does  not  go  into  labor  at  the  time  expected.  These  and 
the  long  tedious  hours  of  inactivity,  waiting  at  the  house  of  the  patient 
for  nature  to  do  her  work,  are  the  disagreeable  features  in  the  practice  of 
obstetrics  and  yet  no  one  should  engage  in  this  line  of  work,  and  no  one 
deserves  success  in  it,  who  is  not  willing  to  give  an  obstetric  call  pre- 
eminence over  every  other  engagement,  who  is  not  willing  to  respond 
at  once  to  the  call  of  the  woman  who  has  entrusted  herself  to  his  care 
and  placed  her  full  confidence  in  him. 

It  has  always  seemed  to  the  author  that  the  fact  of  a  pregnant  woman 
placing  herself  and  her  unborn  child  unreservedly  in  the  care  of  an 
obstetrician  carried  with  it  greater  moral  obligation  on  the  part  of  the 
latter  to  be  loyal  to  her  in  ever\'  way  than  did  any  other  engagement  in 
medicine. 

There  may  be  mentioned  another  disagreeable  feature  in  the  practice 
of  obstetrics,  and  that  is,  the  liability  to  criticism.  For  so  many  years 
has  labor  been  considered  a  normal  physiological  process  whicli,  with 
proper  care,  should  have  no  complications  for  mother  or  child,  that  there 
is  a  tendency  especially  among  women  and  their  friends  to  blame  the 
obstetrician  if  anything  unfavorable  occurs,  no  matter  how  unjust  this 
criticism  may  be. 

Thus  far  the  unfavorable  side  of  obstetrics  has  been  depicted  and  it  is 
well  to  look  at  this  side  carefully  before  selecting  it  as  a  specialty. 

There  is  another  side,  however,  and  in  the  judgment  of  the  author 
it  is  the  weightier. 

There  is  no  branch  of  medicine  in  which  the  doctor  comes  so  near  to 
the  heart  of  his  patient  as  does  the  obstetrician,  who  by  his  skill,  careful 
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attention  and  sympathy  has  carried  a  woman  safely  through  what  is 
perhaps  the  most  trying  experience  of  her  life.  He  has  safely  guarded 
her  confidences  early  in  pregnancy.  He  has  been  ready  with  kindly 
advice  to  lessen  as  far  as  possible  the  discomforts  of  the  later  months 
and  by  his  skill  and  sympathetic  encouragement  he  has  safely  guarded 
her  through  labor.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  the  conscientious,  skilled 
obstetrician  possesses  the  respect  and  affection  of  his  patients  to  a 
degree  which  enables  him  to  forget  the  discomforts  of  the  untimely  call, 
the  loss  of  sleep,  and  the  bodily  fatigue.  Another  pleasant  feature  of 
obstetrics  is  the  happy  atmosphere  of  the  home  of  the  new  arrival.  With 
the  suffering  and  anxiety  passed  and  the  baby  an  ever-increasing  joy 
in  the  household,  the  sunny  atmosphere  of  the  home  during  the  normal 
puerperium  makes  the  visits  of  the  obstetrician  a  pleasure. 

From  what  has  been  written  above  it  is  evident  that  the  obstetrician 
should  respond  at  once  to  the  needs  of  his  patient.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
he  has  seen  his  patient  frequently  during  pregnancy  and  has  assured 
himself  of  the  size  of  the  pelvis  and  the  presentation  and  position  of  the 
child,  and  furthermore,  if  at  the  home  of  his  patient  there  is  a  nurse  with 
whose  training  and  skill  he  is  familiar,  it  is  not  necessary  for  the  obstet- 
rician to  be  called,  or  to  visit'  his  patient  during  the  early  part  of  the 
first  stage  of  labor. 

The  Nurse. — So  much  depends  upon  the  cleanliness,  the  skill  and  the 
personality  of  the  nurse  that  a  few  words  concerning  her  will  not  be  out 
of  place.  While  formerly  the  old  monthly  nurse  was  the  rule  and  the 
hospital-trained  nurse  the  exception,  with  the  increase  in  the  number 
of  training  schools  and  opportunities  for  nurses  to  become  trained  in 
obstetrics,  this  rule,  especially  in  the  higher  walks  of  life,  is  rapidly  coming 
to  be  reversed,  and  the  selection  of  a  trained  nurse  for  his  patient  becomes 
one  of  the  first  duties  of  the  obstetrician.  Of  the  three  important  features 
of  a  nurse,  i.  e.,  cleanliness,  skill  and  personality,  in  the  mind  of  the 
obstetrician  the  first  two  receive  chief  attention,  while  it  is  the  last, 
or  the  personality  of  the  nurse,  which  most  appeals  to  the  patient  and 
upon  which  much  depends.  Admitting  that  the  patient  is  irritable  and 
unreasonable,  admitting  that  nurse  No.  1  is  just  as  skilful  as  No.  2, 
it  must  be  remembered  that  the  nurse  and  patient  are  to  be  together 
most  of  the  time  for  four  or  five  weeks,  and  unless  the  personality  of 
the  nurse  is  agreeable  to  the  patient  some  other  nurse  had  better  be 
selected. 

A  skilful  nurse  who  is  liked  by  the  patient,  and  who  by  her  tact, 
encouragement  and  sympathy  can  enable  her  to  look  forward  to  her 
labor  without  apprehension  and  endure  it  cheerfully  and  bravely  when 
it  arrives,  is  certainly  a  blessing  to  the  lying-in  chamber. 

The  selection  of  the  nurse,  however,  should  be  left  to  the  obstetrician, 
and  slie  should  be  one,  if  possible,  with  whose  training  he  is  familiar, 
who  has  worked  with  him  and  w*ho  knows  his  methods.  The  comfort 
to  the  obstetrician  of  having  a  nurse  upon  whom  he  can  thoroughly 
rely,  both  for  calling  him  at  the  proper  time  in  the  progress  of  the  labor 
and  at  the  first  indication  of  impending  danger,  who  is  calm  in  emer- 
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gencies  and  quick  in  preparation  to  meet  them,  can  only  be  fully  appre- 
ciated by  those  who  have  enjoyed  this  privilege  and  then  been  deprived 
of  it.  As  a  rule  the  nurse  should  be  at  the  home  of  the  patient  at  least  a 
week  prior  to  the  calculated  date  of  labor. 

Preparation  of  the  Booms. — ^The  lying-in  chamber  should  be  large  and 
pleasant  with  plenty  of  sunlight  and  easy  to  ventilate.  It  is  a  distinct 
advantage  if  it  contains  an  open  fireplace.*  All  unnecessary  articles  of 
furniture  and  draperies  should  be  removed  and  a  bare  floor  with  a  few 
rugs  is  preferable  to  a  carpet.  The  baby  should  not  be  kept  in  the  room 
with  the  mother,  but  should  have  as  a  nursery  a  room  adjoining.  The 
reason  for  this  is  obvious.  If  kept  in  the  same  room  the  mother  is  apt 
to  be  awakened  by  its  every  cry,  while  if  in  an  adjoining  room  it  can  be 
attended  to  by  the  nurse  without  disturbing  the  mother  and  can  be  more 
easily  trained  to  its  regular  hours  and  habits,  as  the  trained  nurse  will 
readily  recognize  for  which  of  its  cries  the  baby  should  be  taken  up 
and  which  should  be  disregarded. 

This  is  easily  done  in  an  adjoining  room,  while  it  might  be  difficult 
if  the  baby  was  in  the  same  room  with  the  mother.  With  good  modem 
plumbing  and  ventilated  traps  it  is  a  great  convenience  and  perfectly 
safe  to  have  a  bath-room  opening  out  of  either  the  mother's  room  or 
the  nursery. 

Of  course  the  above  conveniences  are  only  possible  in  the  homes  of  the 
well-to-do,  but  the  writer  believes  that  it  is  always  well  to  study  ideals 
and  then  approximate  them  as  closely  as  possible. 

The  Conduct  of  the  Obstetrician. — ^Many  text-books  give  minute 
directions  as  to  the  conduct  of  the  obstetrician  when  called  to  a  case  of 
labor,  even  suggesting  subjects  of  conversation.  It  seems  to  me  that  this 
can  be  summarized  in  a  very  few  words:  Act  the  part  of  a  gentleman. 
Your  patient  has  sent  for  you  for  a  definite  purpose,  i,  e.,  to  aid  her  in 
her  distress  and  she  does  not  care  to  discuss  politics  or  the  weather.  She 
is  anxious  to  know  if  her  labor  is  progressing  normally,  if  she  and  her 
child  are  all  right,  and  she  will  probably  ask  you  how  long  her  labor  will 
continue. 

To  this  last  question  an  evasive  answer  had  better  be  given,  but  after 
you  have  assured  yourself  that  mother  and  child  are  all  right  and  the 
labor  progressing  normally,  a  few  words  of  encouragement  and  reassur- 
ance as  to  her  condition  will  be  of  great  comfort  and  assistance. 

The  Preparation  of  the  Bed. — ^As  soon  as  the  patient  has  well  started 
in  labor  the  bed  should  be  prepared  for  the  delivery,  and  fortunate  it  is 
for  the  obstetrician  and  the  nurse  that  the  old-fashioned,  low,  double 
bed  is  rapidly  giving  place  to  the  higher,  individual  bed,  which  with  doctor 
on  one  side  and  nurse  on  the  other  allows  the  patient  to  be  cared  for 
with  much  greater  convenience  and  less  fatigue  to  the  back.  According 
to  the  author's  experience,  the  following  arrangement  of  the  bed  proves 
most  satisfactory^: 

Final  Bed. — ^There  is  first  made  up  the  bed  as  it  is  desired  for  the  patient 
to  lie  on  after  the  completion  of  the  deliver\%  called  the  final  bed,  i.  f., 
over  the  mattress,  often  covered  with  a  washable  mattress  cover,  is  spread 
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a  freshly  laundered  sheet,  tightly  stretched  and  folded  under  at  the 
corners  (see  Fig.  221). 

Across  this  is  placed  a  piece  of  rubber  sheeting,  1  x  IJ  yards,  which  is 
to  come  under  the  hips  of  the  patient.  This  must  be  spread  smoothly 
and  its  ends  folded  under  the  mattress  so  as  to  avoid  all  wrinkles  for 
the  patient  to  lie  on.  Over  this  is  placed  a  freshly  laundered  draw- 
sheet  made  by  folding  a  sheet  lengthwise  twice.  This  covers  the  piece 
of  rubber  sheeting  and,  like  it,  is  to  have  its  ends  folded  smoothly  under 
the  mattress.  This  completes  the  final  bed.  Over  this  is  now  made 
up  the  temporary  or  labor  bed. 

The  Temporary  or  Labor  Bed. — ^A  piece  of  rubber  sheeting  1^x2  yards, 
large  enough  to  cover  most  of  the  final  bed,  is  spread  over  the  bed 
already  made,  smoothly  stretched,  tucked  tightly  under  the  mattress  or 
pinned  at  the  corners  with  safety  pins.  Over  this  is  placed  a  freshly- 
laundered  sheet  also  smoothly  stretched.  Across  the  middle  of  the 
bed,  where  the  buttocks  of  the  patient  are  to  lie  is  placed  a  sterilized 
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Fio.  221. — Bod  arranged  for  delivery. 


obstetric  pad  (30  inches  square)  made  of  some  absorbent  material 
covered  with  absorbent  gauze.  This  has  the  advantage  of  being  com- 
fortable for  the  patient,  sterile  and  capable  of  receiving  the  discharges 
of  the  parturient  canal  with  very  little  soiling  of  even  the  surround- 
ing temporary  bed.  The  limbs  of  the  patient  are  covered  with  sterile 
stocking-drawers  and  a  sterile  towel  placed  across  the  abdomen,  the 
night-dress  being  drawn  up  to  the  breasts. 

At  the  close  of  the  labor,  the  bed  pad,  containing  the  discharges  is 
folded  up  and  slipped  from  beneath  the  buttocks.  The  patient  is  then 
turned  on  her  side,  the  sheet  and  rubber  of  the  temporary  bed  are  loosened 
from  beneath  the  mattress  and  rolled  up  longitudinally,  soiled  side  in, 
as  far  as  possible.  This  exposes  about  half  of  the  final  bed  and  on  to 
this  the  patient  is  now  rolled,  and  the  soiled  temporary  bed  is  slipped  off, 
leaving  the  patient  lying  on  the  clean  final  bed,  having  been  subjected 
to  scarcely  any  exertion  and  without  any  lifting  on  the  part  of  the  obstet- 
rician or  nurse.     On  this  final  bed  and  under  the  hips  of  the  patient 
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there  should  now  be  placed  a  fresh  sterilized  bed  pad.  Where  it  can  easily 
be  so  arranged,  it  is  often  desirable  to  deliver  the  patient  upon  another 
bed,  or  if  an  obstetric  operation  is  to  be  performed,  ui>on  a  table  and 
then  at  the  close  of  the  labor  to  move  her  back  to  her  own  clean  bed 
which  has  been  prepared  for  her. 

PreiMuration  of  fhe  Patient. — ^At  the  onset  of  labor  the  patient  should 
be  given  a  thorough  soapsuds  enema  and  the  lower  bowel  well  emptied. 
If  the  membranes  have  not  ruptiu'ed,  she  should  then  receive  a  full  warm 
bath  with  free  use  of  a  clean  soap,  especially  about  the  mons  veneris  and 
inner  surfaces  of  the  thighs,  followed  by  a  thorough  rinsing  with  fresh 
water  free  from  soap.  For  this  bath  the  ordinary  bath  sponge  should 
not  be  used,  but  a  freshly  laundered  wash  cloth. 

If  the  membranes  have  ruptured,  in  order  to  avoid  the  possibility  of 
infection  from  the  entrance  into  the  amniotic  sac  of  the  soiled  bath  water, 
attention  to  the  danger  of  which  has  been  called  by  Stroganoff,*  Sticher  ancl 
others,  the  tub-bath  is  omitted,  and  in  its  place  a  thorough  sponge  bath 
is  given  by  the  nurse.  The  nurse  should  then  clip  closely  with  the  scissors 
the  hair  of  the  vulva,  or  shave  it  with  a  safety  razor.  In  his  service  at 
the  Sloane  Hospital  the  author  uses  a  safety  razor  for  this  purpose,  but 
in  his  private  practice  usually  employs  the  method  of  clipping  with 
scissors.  After  the  nurse  has  clipped  or  shaved  the  vulva  she  washes 
it  thoroughly  from  above  downward,  i.  e,,  from  mons  veneris  to  and 
beyond  the  anus  with  sterile  cotton  swabs  and  sterile  soap  and  water, 
including  in  this  cleansing  the  inner  surfaces  of  the  thighs  as  well.  She 
then  washes  these  parts  thoroughly  with  sterile  water  and  then  with  lysol 
solution  (0.5  per  cent.)  and  applies  a  sterile  vulva  pad;  it  being  desired 
to  keep  the  vulva  covered  with  a  sterile  dressing  during  the  labor. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  no  antepartum  douche  is  advised.  For  many 
years  it  has  been  my  custom,  both  in  hospital  and  in  private  practice,  to 
omit  all  antepartum  douching  for  three  reasons: 

1.  The  probability  of  interference  by  douching  with  nature's  safe- 
guards against  infection. 

2.  The  possibility  of  introducing  infection  from  without  into  a  prac- 
tically sterile  vaginal  canal. 

3.  The  results  of  experience  showing  the  morbidity  and  mortality  of 
patients  as  low  without  douches  as  when  douches  are  given  and  perhaps 
lower. 

Of  1990  cases  observed  by  Bretschneider,'  1018  received  a  vaginal 
douche  and  972  were  not  douched.  The  number  of  those  showing  fever 
in  the  puerperium  was  higher  by  3.73  per  cent,  in  those  douched  than 
in  those  not  douched. 

It  is  my  custom  never  to  allow  a  nurse  to  make  a  vaginal  examination, 
as  I  prefer  to  take  all  responsibility  of  infection  through  examination. 
Nor  does  it  seem  to  me  necessary  that  a  nurse  should  thus  examine, 
for  with  a  careful  study  of  the  patient's  pains  and  inspection  of  the  effect 

t  Centralblatt  f.  Gyn.,  Februar>'  9,  and  March  2,  1901. 

*  Kliniache  Vcrauche  ikber  den  Einfluss  der  Scheidenspiilungen  wahrend  dcr  Geburt  auf 
den  Wochenbettsverlauf,  Arch.  f.  Gyn.,  1901,  Ixiii.  453-471. 
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of  these  pains  upon  the  pelvic  floor  she  is  suflBciently  able  to  report  to 
the  obstetrician  the  progress  of  the  labor. 

Preparation  of  the  Obstetrician. — At  the  present  day  it  is  well  known 
that  the  secret  of  success  in  obstetrics  is  asepsis,  or  surgical  cleanliness 
on  the  part  of  the  obstetrican  on  the  one  hand,  and  non-interference 
with  nature's  methods  of  asepsis  on  the  other.  Personal  asepsis  on  the 
part  of  the  obstetrician  may  be  secured  in  several  different  ways,  but  the 
three  principles  which  govern  the  methods  most  generally  employed  are: 

1.  Thorough  scrubbing  of  the  hands  and  forearms  with  sterile  soap 
and  water. 

2.  Disinfection  of  the  hands  and  forearms. 

3.  Covering  the  clothing  with  a  sterile  gown,  and  the  hands  with 
sterile  rubber  gloves. 

Hand  Scrubbing. — ^This  is  in  all  probability  the  most  important  step 
in  all  methods  of  securing  personal  asepsis  and  with  this  is  included 
the  care  and  cleanliness  of  the  finger  nails.  The  obstetrician  should 
always  endeavor  to  keep  his  fingers  in  as  normal  a  condition  as  possible 
with  nails  short,  well  roimded  and  smooth  and  without  "hang  nails." 
The  method  of  cleansing  employed  by  the  author  is  as  follows: 

Using  a  sterile  scrubbing  brush,  not  too  harsh,  the  hands  and  forearms 
are  scrubbed  with  tinctiu'e  of  green  soap  and  running  water  for  about 
two  minutes,  especial  attention  being  paid  to  the  scrubbing  of  the  finger 
nails. 

With  a  lemon  stick  or  nail  cleaner  the  finger  nails  are  then  carefully 
cleansed,  care  being  taken  not  to  cause  injiury  in  so  doing.  The  scrubbing 
is  then  continued  for  about  two  minutes  and  the  hands  and  forearms  are 
then  rinsed  in  plain  water.  They  are  next  washed  with  50  per  cent, 
alcohol  to  remove  all  traces  of  soap  and  the  loosened  epidermis  and  they 
are  then  immersed  for  about  a  minute  in  a  dish  of  bichloride  (1  to  1000) 
deep  enough  to  allow  immersion  to  the  elbow,  and  sterile  rubber  gloves 
are  applied.  The  gloves  may  be  sterilized  either  by  dry  heat  in  a  steani 
sterilizer  or  by  boiling  in  plain  water.  In  the  former  case  the  hands 
must  be  dried  with  a  sterile  towel  and  dusted  with  sterile  talcmn  powder 
before  the  gloves  are  put  on.  In  the  latter  case  the  gloves  may  be 
emptied  directly  from  the  boiler  into  the  dish  of  lysol  solution  or 
bichloride  solution  and  put  on  wet. 

In  private  practice  it  is  very  desirable  to  have  in  one's  obstetric  bag 
two  pairs  of  rubber  gloves  of  which  at  least  one  pair  is  dry  sterilized, 
ready  for  immediate  use  at  any  time. 

After  the  sterile  gloves  have  been  put  on  it  is  the  custom  of  the  author, 
both  in  his  service  at  the  Sloane  Hospital  and  in  his  private  practice, 
to  immerse  the  gloved  hands  in  lysol  solution  0.5  per  cent.  This  serves 
not  only  as  an  additional  disinfection,  but  the  lysol  solution  makes  a 
most  admirable  lubricant  and  by  the  author  no  other  is  used  either  for 
hands  or  instruments. 

For  covering  the  clothing  of  the  obstetrician  some  sort  of  a  sterile 
gown  or  suit  is_  necessary.  The  author's  preference  is  to  wear  a  thin, 
long  rubber  apron  and  over  this  to  put  on  a  long  sterile  gowTi  which  is 
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carried  in  the  obstetric  bag,  sterilized  in  a  separated  sack  which  is  closed 
with  a  stitch. 

The  Ezamixiation  at  the  Bedside. — Before  making  a  vaginal  examina- 
tion, and  therefore  before  thorough  sterilization  of  the  hands,  the  obstet- 
rician may  make  the  external  abdominal  examination  and  obtain  such 
information  as  is  possible  from  this.  The  patient  should  be  lying  on  her 
back  with  night-dress  drawn  up  to  the  breasts  and  sheet  drawn  down  to 
the  mons  veneris. 

Following  the  method  of  abdominal  palpation  described  in  Chapter  V, 
the  presentation  and  position  of  the  child  are  made  out  and  also  the 
amount  of  engagement  of  the  presenting  part.  The  auscultation  of  the 
fetal  heart  is  next  in  order  and  this  should  be  done  carefully,  as  the  com- 
parison of  subsequent  auscultations  during  labor  with  this  made  at  the 
beginning  gives  valuable  information  as  to  the  condition  of  the  child 
and  whether  or  not  it  is  being  subjected  to  too  long  pressiu^.  The 
importance  of  careful  observation  of  the  fetal  heart  during  labor  has 
only  been  duly  recognized  in  recent  years,  and  the  author  would  lay 
stress  upon  the  value  of  this  procedure  in  determining  when  acceleration 
of  the  delivery  by  forceps  or  otherwise  is  indicated. 

The  fact  of  excessive  or  too-prolonged  pressure  is  usually  indicated 
by  a  fetal  heart  which  is  not  only  markedly  slowed  during  the  pains,  but 
remains  between  the  pains  far  below  its  normal  rate  as  determined  by 
the  examination  at  the  beginning  of  labor.  Any  embarrassment  felt  by 
the  patient  at  the  thought  of  examination  is  usually  lessened  during  the 
abdominal  palpation,  especially  if  she  is  assured  during  the  steps  of  the 
examination  that  the  presentation  and  position  are  normal  and  the  con- 
dition of  the  child  b  good. 

In  this  way  the  patient  becomes  accustomed  to  the  obstetrician  and 
by  the  time  he  is  ready  for  the  vaginal  examination  it  gives  her  little 
mental  shock  and,  as  a  rule,  little  objection  is  made. 

The  Vaginal  Examination. — When  discussing  the  preparation  of  the 
obstetrician  (page  312)  it  was  stated  that  the  secret  of  success  in  modem 
obstetrics  lay  in  (1)  asepsis  on  the  part  of  the  obstetrician,  and  (2)  Non- 
interference with  nature's  methods  of  asepsis.  Of  late  the  danger  asso- 
ciated with  the  vaginal  examination  has  become  well  recognized  and  it 
is  seen  to  depend  not  only  on  the  first  of  the  conditions  mentioned  above, 
but  also  on  the  second,  i.  e.,  non-interference  with  nature's  methods  of 
asepsis. 

Let  us  consider  for  a  moment  the  normal  conditions  of  the  parturient 
canal.  The  uterine  cavity  during  pregnancy  is  sterile,  this  fact  having 
been  established  by  Doderlein,  Conner  and  others,  and  accepted  by  prac- 
tically all  authorities. 

The  vagina  normally  contains  large  numbers  of  bacteria,  mostly  bacil- 
lary  in  character,  although  at  times  cocci  are  found,  but  according  to 
Kronig,  Menge  and  Williams,  with  the  exception  of  the  gonoccoccus, 
these  bacteria  are  normally  non-pathogenic.  Hence  the  vagina  of  the 
normal  pregnant  woman  may  be  considered  practically  sterile  at  the 
time  of  the  onset  of  labor.    The  vidva  on  the  other  hand  abounds  in 
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bacteria,  both  pathogenic  and  non-pathogenic.  During  the  progress  of 
the  labor  the  course  of  all  discharges,  mucus,  liquor  amnii,  and  blood  is 
outward,  tending  to  flush  out  and  cleanse  the  parturient  canal.  At  the 
completion  of  the  labor  the  expulsion  of  the  child,  as  also  that  of  the 
placenta  and  blood,  still  further  tends  to  wipe  out  the  canal.  The  con- 
traction of  the  uterus  and  the  closure  of  the  uterine  vessels,  both  by  this 
muscular  contraction  and  by  the  formation  of  thrombi  in  their  open 
mouths,  tend  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  bacteria  into  the  general  cir- 
culation.   These  are  the  factors  in  nature's  prophylaxis  against  infection. 

Having  then  a  parturient  canal  practically  sterile  from  fundus  to  vulva, 
but  non-sterile  at  the  vulva,  the  dangers  of  a  vaginal  examination  are 
apparent.  With  the  large  raw  siuf ace  of  the  uterine  cavity  and  frequent 
abrasions  and  lacerations  of  the  lower  canal  the  soil  for  inoculation  with 
pathogenic  organisms  is  certainly  present  and  it  may  readily  be  seen 
how  even  a  sterile  finger  or  douche  nozzle  can  carry  infection  from  the 
non-sterile  vulva  without  to  this  sterile  soil  within. 

Accepting  these  as  the  normal  conditions  of  a  woman  in  labor,  although 
there  are  certain  rare  cases  of  infection  which  with  our  present  knowledge 
we  are  able  to  explain  in  no  other  way  than  that  they  are  cases  of  auto- 
infection,  2.  e,,  caused  by  pathogenic  bacteria  within  the  woman;  it 
must  be  admitted  that  in  ordinary  cases  of  infection  the  obstetrician  is 
the  causative  factor,  either  with  dirty  fingers  or  dirty  instruments  infect- 
ing the  sterile  canal,  or  with  sterile  fingers  or  sterile  instruments  carrying 
infection  from  the  non-sterile  vulva  without  to  the  sterile  canal  within. 
Realizing  from  the  above  the  dangers  of  a  vaginal  examination,  the 
importance  of  making  them  as  infrequently  as  possible,  consistent  with 
the  knowledge  needed  is  evident,  and  also  the  value  of  substituting  the 
abdominal  examination  for  the  vaginal  whenever  practicable. 

The  Frequency  of  Vaginal  Examinations. — In  the  conduct  of  an  ordinary 
normal  obstetric  case  at  least  two  vaginal  examinations  are  usually 
desirable,  one  as  soon  after  the  arrival  of  the  obstetrician  'as  the  patient 
and  he  can  conveniently  be  prepared  for  it,  and  the  other  immediately 
after  the  rupture  of  the  membranes. 

At  the  first  of  these  examinations  the  condition  of  the  vagina  and 
pelvic  floor  is  determined,  whether  or  not  they  are  softening  and  dilating 
under  the  influence  of  the  labor;  the  condition  of  the  bladder  and  rectum, 
whether  or  not  either  is  distended;  the  condition  of  the  cervix,  the  amount 
of  its  dilatation  and  dilatability,  and  the  presentation  and  position  of 
the  child.  These  last,  however,  should  usually  be  determined  by  abdom- 
inal palpation,  and  the  vaginal  examination  by  feeling  the  sutures  and 
fontanelles  in  a  vertex  presentation,  and  the  sacrum  and  genitals  in  a 
breech  presentation,  should  serve  only  as  a  verification  of  the  diagnosis 
made  bv  external  examination. 

This  vaginal  examination  should  also  determine  the  amount  of  mold- 
ing of  the  presenting  part  and  whether  it  is  advancing  as  it  should  with 
each  pain. 

Lastly,  the  examiner  should  note  carefully  the  interior  of  the  pelvis 
and  determine  whether  the  diagnosis  of  sufiicient  room  made  during  the 
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pregnancy  is  correct.  Before  making  any  vaginal  examination  the  vulva 
should  always  l)e  carefully  inspected  for  evidences  of  venereal  disease, 
so  that  both  the  physician  and  nurse  may  l)e  safe-guarded  against  infec- 
tion and  if  evidences  of  gonorrhea  are  present,  that  additional  precautions 
may  be  taken  in  the  care  of  the  baby's  eyes. 

The  value  of  the  second  exammation  immediately  following  the  rup- 
ture of  the  membranes  lies  in  the  fact  that  occasionally  with  the  gush  of 
liquor  amnii,  especially  if  the  presenting  part  does  not  accurately  fit 
the  pelvis,  a  loop  of  cord  prolapses  and  the  prompt  detection  of  it  not 
only  makes  its  replacement  easier,  but  may  save  the  life  of  the  child. 
Furthermore,  an  examination  after  the  rupture  of  the  membranes  enables 
the  obstetrician  to  more  readily  verify  his  diagnosis  of  presentation  and 
position,  if  there  was  doubt  before. 

While  two  vaginal  examinations  are  the  average  number  needed  in 
the  conduct  of  a  normal  case  of  labor,  yet  marked  variations  naturally 
occur.  In  some  cases,  especially  in  multigravidae  the  membranes  have 
ruptured  and  the  presenting  part  has  descended  well  into  the  pelvis 
by  the  time  the  obstetrician  reaches  the  patient,  so  that  only  one  vaginal 
examination,  perhaps  not  even  that,  is  needed.  On  the  other  hand,  in 
many  cases  of  prolonged  labor,  extending  over  many  hours,  several  vagi- 
nal examinations  may  be  indicated  at  intervals  of  two  to  four  hours,  in 
order  to  determine  whether  it  is x  safe  to  leave  the  case  to  the  unaided 
efforts  of  nature  or  resort  should  be  had  to  one  of  the  obstetrical  operations. 

The  chief  points  to  remember  are  these:  Vaginal  examinations  during 
labor  should  be  made  as  infrequently  as  possible  consistent  with  the 
knowledge  needed,  and  each  vaginal  examination  should  be  made  with 
the  greatest  care  to  avoid  the  possibility  of  infection. 

The  Method  of  Mftking  the  Vaginal  Examination. — ^After  the  obstetrician 
has  finished  the  abdominal  palpation  of  the  patient,  the  nurse  should  be 
asked  to  prepare  her  for  the  vaginal  examination,  while  he  prepares  his 
hands  as  described  on  page  812.  Having  thoroughly  scrubbed  and  disin- 
fected his  hands  and  forearms  and  put  on  sterile  rubber  gloves,  he  is  now 
ready  for  the  examination.  In  the  meantime  the  niu'se  has  been  prepar- 
ing the  patient,  who  lies  on  her  back  with  knees  flexed.  After  the  nurse 
has  disinfected  her  own  hands  she  washes  the  vulva,  previously  clipped 
or  shaved,  with  sterile  soap  and  water,  using  sterile  cotton  for  this  pur- 
pose, and  always  washing  from  mons  toward  anus,  not  in  the  opposite 
direction.  She  then  bathes  the  vulva  with  lysol  solution  0.5  per  cent.,  and 
drapes  the  patient  with  a  sterile  or  freshly  laundered  sheet,  as  is  shown 
in  Fig.  222.  This  is  sometimes  spoken  of  as  the  U-sheet,  although  the  U 
is  inverted.  We  now  come  to  the  most  important  precaution  in  making 
the  vaginal  examination.  Realizing  that  the  vagina  may  be  considered 
practically  sterile,  and  that  the  vulva  in  spite  of  thorough  efforts  at 
cleansing  and  disinfection  is  probably  often  not  sterile,  the  object  desired 
is  to  introduce  the  sterile  gloved  fingers  into  the  vagina  without  touching 
the  vulva  with  them.  Otherwise,  no  matter  how  sterile  the  fingers  are, 
or  how  sterile  the  vagina  is,  pathogenic  bacteria  may  be  wiped  off  from 
the  vulva  and  carried  by  the  fingers,  then  infected,  to  the  vagina  and 
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Fio.  222.— FatieDt  dnqied  with  sbeet  ready  (or 
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nature's  efforts  to  prevent  infection  be  thwarted.  The  best  method  of 
conducting  this  examination  b  as  follows  (see  Fig.  223).  The  labia  are 
well  separated  with  the  fingers  of  one  hand,  so  that  the  vaginal  orifice 
is  exposed.  The  examining  fingers  of  the  other  hand  are  then  introduced 
directly  into  the  vagina  without  touching  the  labia.  It  is  the  custom 
of  the  writer  before  introducing  the  fingers  to  immerse  the  examining 
hand  in  lysol  solution,  0.5  per  cent,,  and  to  bathe  the  vulva  with  the  same 
solution;  this  serving  as  the  best  lubrication  with  which  he  is  familiar. 


Fla.  224. — Method  of  putting  on  firet  i^ove. 

Much  stress  may  well  be  used  on  the  value  of  sterile  rubber  gloves  in 
the  conduct  of  a  case  of  labor,  especially  by  those  who  are  doing  general 
medical  and  surgical  work.  For  those  obliged,  for  example,  to  treat 
sore  throats,  ulcers  of  the  legs,  contagious  diseases,  or  pus  cases  of  any 
kind,  and  at  the  same  time  attend  women  in  confinement,  it  is  practically 
the  only  way  in  which  they  may  reasonably  hope  to  avoid  infection;  but 
in  the  use  of  rubber  gloves  several  points  should  be  home  in  mind. 
Although  the  gloves  fresh  from  the  boiler  or  sterilizer  are  sterile,  they 
are  easily  infected  either  by  the  hands  in  putting  on,  or  by  touching 
non-sterile  objects  after  they  are  on.  For  these  reasons  the  hands  should 
be  thoroughly  cleansed  and  disinfected  as  previously  described,  before 
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starting  to  put  on  the  gIo^-e5,  and  in  puttit^  on  the  gloves  care  should  be 
taken  not  to  touch  the  outside  of  the  glove  with  the  ungloved  hand. 
If  the  gloves  are  sterilized  dry,  this  can  usually  be  accomplished  by 
having  the  wrists  of  the  glove  turned  back  when  sterilized,  and  putting 
them  on  as  shown  in  Figs.  224  and  22,5,  not  allowing  the  bare  skin  to 
touch  the  outside  of  the  glove.  If  the  gloves  are  sterilized  by  boiling, 
they  may  be  emptied  into  the  antiseptic  solution  and  put  on  direct 
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from  the  beginning  to  the  completion  of  every  labor.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  is  only  fair  to  the  patient  that  she  should  be  visited  and  carefully 
examined  by  her  obstetrician  as  soon  as  her  labor  has  well  started  and 
that  he  should  remain  with  her  during  her  second  or  expulsive  stage  and 
for  at  least  an  hour  after  the  birth  of  the  child.  After  a  careful  examina- 
tion during  the  first  stage,  experienc*e  will  usually  indicate  to  the  physician 
how  long  he  can  safely  be  absent,  engaged  in  other  work,  without  being 
needed  by  the  patient,  and  if  there  is  a  well-trained  nurse  in  attendance, 
and  especially  if  he  can  communicate  with  her  frequently  by  telephone, 
he  is  often  enabled,  during  the  first  stage,  to  devote  several  hours  to  other 
work.  He  should  always  hold  himself  in  readiness,  however,  to  come  at 
once  to  the  patient's  house  on  the  call  of  the  nurse.  During  the  first 
stage  it  is  a  good  rule  not  to  encourage  the  patient  to  use  her  abdominal 
muscles  during  uterine  contractions  as  it  usually  does  little  good  and  by 
forcing  the  undilated  cervix  downward  it  tends  to  loosen  the  fascial  sup- 
port of  the  anterior  vaginal  wall  and  favors  the  development  of  a  cysto- 
cele.  During  this  first  stage,  unless  it  begins  at  night,  the  patient  should 
be  encouraged  to  be  up  and  walking  about,  as  engagement  of  the  present- 
ing part  and  dilatation  of  the  cervix  are  favored  by  the  upright  position. 
She  should  not  be  allowed,  however,  to  become  overfatigued  by  excessive 
walking.  If  the  first  stage  begins  at  night,  the  patient,  after  the  examina- 
tion of  the  obstetrician,  should  be  advised  to  get  some  sleep  if  possible, 
so  as  to  save  her  strength  for  the  demands  of  the  morrow.  If  the  first 
stage  is  at  all  prolonged,  it  is  desirable  to  give  the  patient  at  intervals 
some  easily  digested  nourishment  like  chicken-broth  or  beef-tea,  or  she 
may  have  a  cup  of  coffee  and  some  toast,  or  a  cup  of  tea  if  she  chooses. 
Care  should  be  taken,  however,  to  select  only  such  food  as  will  not  inter- 
fere with  the  administration  of  the  anesthetic  during  the  second  stage. 
During  a  prolonged  first  stage,  if  the  patient  becomes  very  tired  and 
nervous  and  progress  seems  to  be  interrupted,  nothing  appears  to  be  so 
effectual  as  to  give  the  patient  some  rest  by  the  administration  of  a  nerve 
setlative  like  chloral  or  an  opiate.  This  will  be  mentioned  later  when 
discussing  uterine  inertia. 


MANAGEMENT   OF  THE  SECOND  STAGE. 

During  the  second  stage  the  patient  should  usually  be  in  l)e<l  or  on  the 
delivery  table  and  as  the  time  for  delivery  approaches,  as  sho^^^l  by  the 
bulging  of  the  pelvic  floor  and  beginning  gaping  of  the  vulvar  orifice, 
she  and  the  obstetrician  should  be  prepared  for  the  delivery. 

Posture  of  fhe  Patient. — The  position  of  the  patient  during  delivery 
may  largely  be  left  to  the  choice  of  the  obstetrician.  In  the  tenements, 
where  the  beds  are  apt  to  be  dirty,  it  is  sometimes  desirable  to  have 
the  patient  in  the  lateral  position,  so  that  the  hips  may  lie  at  the  edge 
of  the  bed  and  the  field  of  operation  be  surrounded  by  the  sterile  towels 
and  coverings  brought  by  the  obstetrician  (see  Fig.  22(>),  thus  avoiding 
contact  with  the  bedding  found  in  the  room.    This,  moreover,  is  the  posi- 
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tion  preferred  in  England  and  in  many  places  on  the  Continent.  During 
the  early  years  of  the  writer's  practice  this  was  the  position  usually 
employed.  Many  years  ago,  however,  the  author  abandoned  it  for  the 
dorsal  position  and  for  the  following  reasons: 

It  is  difficult  to  keep  the  patient  quiet  in  the  position  desired  for  the 
lateral  posture.  One  wishes  the  knees  kept  flexed,  the  upper  knee  (the 
right)  a  little  more  f  exed  than  the  lower.  During  her  pains,  however, 
the  patient  is  very  apt  to  extend  her  legs,-  perhaps  throw  herself  about 
and  disarrange  the  sterile  coverings  with  which  the  obstetric  field  is 
surrounded.  Moreover,  for  the  auscultation  of  the  fetal  heart,  a  very 
important  feature  in  the  proper  conduct  of  a  labor,  it  is  usually  necessary 
to  turn  the  patient  on  to  her  back,  thus  changing  her  position  and  cover- 
ings. Furthermore,  it  is  much  more  difficult  to  follow  the  progress  of  the 
labor  by  abdominal  palpation  in  the  lateral  position  than  in  the  dorsal. 


sasons,  both  in  his  service  at  the  Sloane  Hospital  and  in 
actice,  the  dorsal  position  is  preferred  by  the  author  for 
lies,  and  in  all  obstetrical  operations  the  dorsal  position  is 
sally  employed, 
the  Patient. ^As  the  second  stage  approaches  its  close  the 

be  draped  for  her  delivery.  The  nurse  should  roll  up  the 
t-dress  and  undervest  well  under  the  breasts  to  prevent 
ir  of  sterile  stocking-drawers  should  be  put  on,  and  the 
he  night-dress  and  the  stocking-drawers  should  be  covered 
towel.  Under  the  patient's  hips  should  be  placed  a  sterile 
dy  described  (see  Fig,  227). 

ol  the  Obstetrician.— As  the  time  for  the  deliver>'  ap- 
ibstetrician  should  put  on  a  sterile  gown  and  after  a  fresh 

disinfection  of  his  hands  and  forearms  should  see  that  his 
are  sterile,  as  already  indicated. 
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Instructioiis  to  the  Patient. — The  second  stage  of  labor  is  usually 
greatly  facilitated  by  a  few  words  of  instniction  given  to  the  patient. 
She  should  be  told  to  avoid  crying  out  as  far  as  possible  and  encouraged 
to  draw  in  a  long  breath  as  a  pain  approaches,  then  to  hold  it  and  bear 
don'n  at  the  acme  of  each  contraction.  Lying  on  her  back  with  knees 
flexed,  she  can  grasp  each  side  of  the  mattress  or  the  head  of  the  bed, 
and  can  aid  her  uterine  and  abdominal  muscles  by  pulling  on  the  mattress 
or  pushing  on  the  head  of  the  bed,  or  in  place  of  diis  she  can  pull  on  the 
hands  of  the  nurse  whose  position  ia  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  bed  from 
the  obstetrician,  or  on  a  folded  sheet  attached  to  the  foot  of  the  bed. 
The  patient  should  be  told  not  to  touch  the  sterile  hands  of  the  obstet- 
rician, nor  the  sterile  towel  on  her  abdomen.  To  avoid  this,  in  hospital 
practice,  it  is  often  desirable  to  place  about  the  wrists  of  the  patient 
a  pair  of  padded  wrist  bands,  which  are  attached  to  the  table  with  mobility 
enough  to  allow  the  patient  to  grasp  the  sides  of  the  table,  if  she  wishes. 


Fio.  227. — Patient  draped  for  delivery  in  privaw  practice. 

but  without  sufficient  mobility  to  allow  her  to  touch  the  hands  of  the 
obstetrician  or  the  abdominal  towel.  During  the  second  stage  of  labor, 
especially  as  the  presenting  part  approaches  the  vulva,  the  suffering  of 
the  patient  should  be  relieved  and  voluntary  muscular  contraction  be 
controlled  by  the  use  of  an  anesthetic. 

.  Anestliesia  during  the  Second  Stage  of  Labor.— For  the  introduction 
of  the  use  of  anesthesia  to  relieve  the  suffering  of  women  in  labor  we  are 
indebted  to  Sir  James  Y.  Simpson,  the  discoverer  of  chloroform.  Although 
ether  was  previously  employed  by  him  for  this  purpose,  he  substituted 
chloroform  for  it  soon  after  his  discovery  of  this  anesthetic. 

Opinions  differ  among  different  obstetricians  and  in  different  localities 
as  to  the  choice  of  anesthetic  for  this  purpose,  some  even  going  to  the 
extreme  of  doubting  the  wisdom  of  allowing  any  anesthetic  during  labor 
unless  an  obstetrical  operation  Is  to  be  performed.  The  author  firmly 
believes  that  the  suffering  of  a  woman  during  the  second  stage  of  labor 
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should  be  relieved  by  anesthesia  and,  furthennore,  the  use  of  anesthesia 
enables  the  obstetrician  to  largely  control  the  advance  of  the  presenting 
part  at  the  vulvar  outlet  and  is  therefore  of  great  assistance  in  preserv- 
ing the  integrity  of  the  pelvic  floor.  The  choice  of  the  anesthetic,  how- 
ever, is  an  important  one  and  should  be  based  chiefly  upon  the  physical 
condition  of  the  woman.  As  is  shown  in  the  chapter  on  Toxemia  of 
Pregnancy  (see  page  435)  it  is  now  well  established  that  chloroform  may 
produce  lesions  in  the  liver  resembling  those  found  in  the  toxemia  of 
pregnancy,  with  or  without  eclampsia.  It  is  therefore  unjustifiable  in 
cases  suffering  with  the  toxemia  of  pregnancy  to  use  as  an  anesthetic 
that  which  would  tend  to  increase  the  pathological  lesions.  For  this 
reason  in  recent  years  the  author  has  made  it  a  rule  in  all  caseif  of  toxemia 
to  employ  ether  rather  than  chloroform  in  the  second  stage  of  labor  and 
in  all  operations  needing  an  anesthetic.  The  question  is  naturally  asked: 
Why  not  use  ether  in  all  cases  of  labor,  rather  than  chloroform?  The 
author  in  his  service  at  the  Sloane  Hospital  tried  for  a  time  to  abandon 
the  use  of  chloroform  during  labor  and  to  employ  ether  as  a  substitute 
in  all  cases.  The  result  was  so  unsatisfactory  to  both  physicians  and 
niu-ses  that  he  was  obliged  to  return  to  the  use  of  chloroform  in  all  cases 
where  evidences  of  a  toxemia  were  absent. 
The  features  desired  in  anesthesia  during  the  second  stage  of  labor  are: 

1.  Safety. 

2.  Rapidity  in  action. 

3.  Rapidity  in  passing  off. 

4.  No  excitement  of  patient.  * 

5.  No  nausea. 

With  the  exception  of  the  first  there  can  be  no  question  but  that  all 
these  features  are  possessed  by  chloroform  in  a  much  higher  degree  than 
by  ether.  The  ease  with  which  the  intensity  of  the  suffering  is  lessened 
by  a  whiff  or  two  of  chloroform;  the  rapidity  with  which  the  patient 
passes  imder  its  influence  and  rapidly  emergest  from  it  in  time  to  use  her 
voluntary  muscles  at  the  request  of  the  obstetrician;  the  absence  of 
excitement  and  struggling  under  chloroform  as  compared  with  its  fre- 
quency under  ether;  the  absence  of  nausea  with  chloroform  while  ether 
frequently  produces  it;  these  features  all  argue  in  favor  of  chloroform 
if  we  can  be  assured  of  its  safety. 

Regarding  the  safety  of  chloroform,  it  must  be  admitted  that  in  con- 
ditions of  toxemia  it  is  not  as  safe  as  ether.  In  normal  conditions  of  preg- 
nancy, however,  with  liver  and  kidneys  healthy,  the  experience  of  the 
author  and  his  associates  at  the  Sloane  Hospital  in  30,000  deliveries  and 
during  many  years  of  private  practice  seems  to  indicate  that  the  use  of 
chloroform  during  the  second  stage  of  labor,  when  carefully  administered, 
a  few  whiffs  at  a  time  dimng  the  pains,  is  relatively  free  from  danger. 

It  is  freely  admitted  that  harm  may  be  done  by  too  much  anesthesia 
during  labor.  If  too  much  anesthetic  is  given  the  uterine  contractions 
may  be  lessened  in  duration  and  frequency,  and  if  it  is  continued  too 
long,  it  favors  uterine  inertia  with  its  attending  dangers — postpartum 
hemorrhage  and  puerperal  infection.     Furthermore,  by  this  prolonged 
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anesthesia  the  life  of  the  child  may  be  endangered  or  even  lost.  The 
effect  upon  the  child  of  an  anesthetic  administered  to  the  mother  is 
easily  seen  in  the  condition  of  the  child  delivered  by  Cesarean  section. 
It  is  often  quite  deeply  anesthetized  or  asphyxiated  and  may  require 
quite  active  efforts  at  resuscitation  before  it  cries  and  breathes  well. 

In  the  autlior's  method  of  anesthesia  in  labor,  in  cases  free  from  toxemia, 
a  chloroform  dropping  bottle  and  Esmarch  inhaler  is  placed  in  the  hands 
of  the  nurse  who  is  to  use  them  only  under  his  direction.  The  use  of  the 
chloroform  is  postponed,  if  possible,  until  the  latter  half  of  the  second 
stage,  although  occasionally  the  nervous  condition  of  the  patient  is  such 
that  even  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  stage,  without  anesthesia,  iastead 
of  aiding  her  uterine  contractions  by  voluntary  action  of  her  abdominal 
muscles,  she  seems  to  inhibit  them  and  it  is  foimd  that  by  giving  a  whiff 
of  chloroform  with  each  pain  her  nervous  system  is  quieted;  she  is  willing 
and  able  to  use  her  abdominal  muscles,  and  her  progress  in  labor  is 
immensely  aided.  The  writer's  custom  is  to  have  the  nurse  drop  several 
drops  of  chloroform  on  the  inhaler  and  have  the  patient  inhale  it  after 
each  downward  pressure  with  the  abdominal  muscles;  having  her  under- 
stand that  if  she  cries  out  and  does  not  press  downward  she  cannot  have 
the  relief  of  the  chloroform.  In  this  way  she  soon  learns  to  make  the 
most  of  her  energies  during  her  pains  and  rests  between  them,  the  inhaler 
being  removed  as  soon  as  the  uterine  contraction  has  ceased. 

If  the  chloroform  seems  to  lessen  the  uterine  contractions  in  frequency 
or  force  the  nurse  is  told  to  withold  its  use  during  the  next  pain.  The 
patient  will  often  ask  if  her  pains  are  to  get  worse  and  worse,  and  it  is 
always  a  comfort  to  her  to  be  assured  that  as  the  end  approaches  she 
will  receive  more  and  more  anesthetic  and  that  she  will  not  know  when 
the  child  is  born. 

As  suggested  here,  when  the  head  begins  to  distend  the  vulvar  orifice 
more  and  more  anesthetic  is  given  with  each  pain  imtil  just  as  the  head 
passes  the  vulva  the  patient  is  anesthetized  to  the  surgical  degree. 

With  the  birth  of  the  child  the  use  of  the  anesthetic  is  discontinued, 
unless  marked  lacerations  need  repair,  or  for  some  reason  the  whole  hand 
has  to  be  introduced  into  the  uterus,  as  for  the  removal  of  an  adherent 
placenta  or  blood-clots.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  iii  this  connection 
.that  the  use  of  chloroform  is  not  attended  with  the  same  freedom  from 
danger  after  the  birth  of  the  child  a3  during  the  labor. 

Spinal  Anesthesia. — For  a  time  it  was  hoped  that  the  subarachnoidal 
injection  of  cocaine  or  some  of  its  derivatives  would  prove  a  safe  and 
reliable  method  of  relieving  the  suffering  of  labor.  Later  experience  with 
it,  however,  has  shown  the  method  uncertain,  some  patients  not  being 
relieved  by  it,  and  in  some  relief  being  only  of  ver>'  brief  duration.  More- 
over, the  after-effects  of  the  method  in  the  shape  of  headache  and  nausea 
are  usually  very  distressing,  and  what  is  of  more  importance,  in  a  series 
of  1708  cases  in  which  it  was  used,  as  reported  by  Hahn.*  there  were 
eight  deaths  in  some  of  which  autopsy  showed  a  meningitis  due  to  infec- 

'  Ucber  subarachnoideol  rocaininjectionen  nach  Bier.    Centralbl.  f.  d.  Grenagehiete  der 
,  Med.  u.  Chirurgie,  1901.  iv,  304-317  und  340-354. 
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tion.  For  these  reasons  the  method  has  fallen  into  disuse  and  is  not  to 
be  recommended. 

Scppolamin-mofplim ;  SeopdUmm-niicoiiiiin  AnesQiesia. — The  so-called 
'^  twilight  sleep/'  or  Dammersehlaf. 

During  the  past  year,  through  the  lay  press  of  America,  the  use  of 
a  combination  of  scopolamin  and  morphin,  or  narcophin,  to  produce 
a  lessening  and  forgetfulness  of  the  suifferings  of  childbirth,  has  been 
brought  into  great  prominence. 

That  a  combination  of  these  drugs  could  be  used  for  this  purpose  was 
first  brou^t  out  by  Steinbuchel  in  19Q2.  To  Kronig  and  Gauss,  of 
Freiburg,  belong  the  honor,  however,  oi  developing  the  method  as  it 
is  known  today,  and  they  have  used  it  since  1906  at  the  Freiburg  Clinic. 
Gauss's  first  paper  on  the  subject  appeared  in  1906  and  contained  a  report 
of  500  cases  treated  with  these  drugs  without  injury  to  mother  or  child. 

According  to  KrSnig  and  Gauss  the  objects  sought  at  the  Freiburg 
Clinic  are: 

1.  That  the  woman  shall  feel  the  pains  of  labor  to  a  far  lesser  d^ree 
than  normal. 

2.  That  she  shall  lose  the  memory  of  the  pains  and  the  incidents  of 
childbirth. 

The  anesthesia  is  best  produced  in  a  darkened,  quiet  room.  As  the 
patients  are  susceptible  to  sudden  light  or  noise,  at  Freiburg  they  are 
given  dark  glasses  and  their  ears  are  filled  with  cotton.  The  drugs  used 
are  scopolamin  stable  and  either  morphin  hydrochloride  or  narcophin, 
an  opiate  closely  related  to  morphin  but  containing  more  narootin. 

The  author  in  his  experience  with  the  method  has  used  only  the  com- 
bination of  scopolamin  and  narcophin.  According  to  Gayss  the  first 
injection  should  consist  of  both  the  scopolamin  and  the  opiate  but  the 
subsequent  injections  should  be  only  of  scopolamin. 

The  scopolamin  is  put  up  conunercially  in  ampoules  containing  1  c.c. 
=  0.0003  gm.  or  gr.  7^.  The  narcophin  should  be  made  up  in  small 
quantities  of  a  3  per  cent,  solution  so  that  1  c.c.  =  0.03  gm.  =  gr.  ss.  If 
morphin  hydrochloride  is  used,  a  solution  is  made  so  that  1  c.c.  =  0.01 
gm.  or  gr.  f. 

Tecknic. — ^The  first  injection  is  given  when  the  labor  pains  become 
regular  and  active,  t.  e.,  when  the  interval  between  uterine  contractions 
b  about  five  minutes. 

The  two  drugs  are  injected  intramuscularly,  usually  in  the  gluteal 
region  and  separately,  although  usually  through  one  insertion  of  the 
needle.  The  fetal  heart  should  be  carefully  listened  to  before  beginning 
the  anesthesia  and  every  fifteen  minutes  diuing  the  labor.  The  initial 
dose  of  narcophin  0.03  gm.  or  gr.  ss  is  injected  and  then  through  the  same 
needle,  without  removing  it,  1.5  c.c.  scopolamin  stable  ^  0.00045  gm. 
^^  ET'  T^  ^  injected.  The  second  dose  consists  of  scopolamin  0.5  c.c. 
=  0.00015  gm.  or  gr.  ^-J^^^.  The  narcophin  is  not  repeated.  This 
second  dose  is  generally  given  about  an  hour  after  the  first*  About  half 
an  hour  after  the  first  injection  the  patient  begins  to  feel  drowsy;  she 
easily  falls  asleep  between  the  pains;  the  face  flushes  and  the  pupils 
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become  dilated.    The  patient  often  complains  at  this  early  stage  of  dry- 
ness of  the  mouth  and  may  be  given  water  freely. 

Half  an  hour  after  the  second  injection  the  "memory  test"  should  be 
applied,  and  according  to  Gauss,  tlus  test  is  the  criterion  of  the  dosage. 
The  patient  is  asked  how  many  injections  she  has  had,  or  if  she  remembers 
an  object  which  had  been  shown  her,  or  some  previous  event  in  the  labor, 
etc.  If  she  does  not  remember  the  object  or  the  event,  the  third  injection 
may  be  deferred  for  an  hoiu*  or  an  hour  and  a  halJF  from  the  second. 
A  primigravida  requires  on  an  average  five  or  six  injections  and  the 
intervals  between  them  is  determined  by  the  memory  test. 

Maternal  Results. — In  about  80  per  cent,  of  cases  the  women  do  not 
remember  what  happened  while  they  were  imder  the  influence  of  the 
drug. 

In  about  90  per  cent,  their  sufiFering  is  very  greatly  relieved.  The  first 
stage  of  labor  is  made  more  comfortable  and  in  the  author's  experience 
has  seemed  shorter  than  normal. 

The  second  stage  is,  as  admitted  by  all  obstetricians  who  have  used 
the  method,  considerably  prolonged.  Some  women  are  greatly  excited 
by  the  drugs,  making  it  difficult  to  keep  the  patient  in  bed  and  ^e  sterile 
drapery  in  place.  The  need  for  forceps  delivery,  in  the  interest  of  the 
child  as  weU  as  the  mother,  is  increased  by  the  use  of  the  drugs. 

The  women  on  the  day  following  the  delivery  seem  less  exhausted  than 
those  with  whom  this  method  has  not  been  employed. 

Fetal  ResuUs. — ^That  the  fetus  is  affected  by  the  drugs  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  when  the  child  is  bom  the  pupils  are  often  dilated  and  the  skin 
is  often  dry.  While  many  of  the  children  will  breathe  and  cry  sponta- 
neously, a  certain  number  will  be  bom  asphyxiated  and  require  active 
efforts  at  resuscitation  and  a  certain  number  wiU  be  bom  in  a  condition 
gives  a  cry,  then  the  respiration  slows  down  and  becomes  shallow.  The 
which  at  Freiburg  is  called  oligopnea.  The  child  takes  a  breath  or  perhaps 
heart  becomes  slow,  perhaps  30  or  40  to  the  minute,  and  the  child 
becomes  cyanotic.  After  a  minute  or  two  the  child  begins  to  breathe 
more  regularly  and  rapidly  and  the  action  of  the  heart  improves.  In 
a  few  moments,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  even  if  nothing  is  done  to  the 
child,  the  pulse  and  respiration  become  normal.  The  return  to  normal 
is  hastened  by  active  measures  of  resuscitation.  Unfortunately  in  a  few 
instances  either  as  a  result  of  the  action  of  the  dmgs  upon  the  individual 
baby,  or  on  account  of  the  prolonged  pressure  of  the  second  stage,  the 
child  at  birth  is  without  pulse  or  respiration  and  all  efforts  at  resuscita- 
tion fail. 

Conclusions. — ^After  a  year's  experience  with  scopolamin-narcophin 
anesthesia  in  obstetrics  the  author  has  reached  the  following  conclu- 
sions: 

It  is  contra-indicated  in  cases  of  primary  uterine  inertia,  as  it  tends  to 
check  the  labor. 

It  is  of  little  value  in  very  short  labors,  as  there  is  insufficient  time  for 
the  dmgs  to  act. 

It  is  inapplicable  as  a  routine  procedure  in  a  large  teaching  institution 
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with  an  active  maternity  service,  as  the  staff  requirements  are  too 
great  It  is  also  not  suitable  as  a  method  for  the  general  practitioner 
in  a  private  house.  In  certain  selected  cases  in  a  hospitsJ  there  are 
advantages  to  the  mother  in  having  the  suffering  and  incidents  of  the 
labor  obliterated  frcxn  her  memory. 

The  danger  to  the  mother  from  the  use  of  the  drugs  employed  in  the 
so-called  "twilight  sleep"'  is  not  great. 

There  is  always  a  certain  amount  of  danger  to  the  child  and  for  this 
reason  the  fetal  heart  should  be  listened  to  ever>'  fifteen  minutes  from  the 
first  injection  till  the  child  is  bom.  This  means  that  the  obstetrician 
or  his  trained  assistant  must  be  in  constant  attendance  during  all  this 
time. 

The  use  of  pituitary  extract  to  stimulate,  in  the  second  stage,  uterine 
contractions  which  have  been  markedly  lessened  by  scopolamin  and  an 
opiate  has  associated  with  it  considerable  danger  to  the  child. 

That  the  advantages  of  the  method  in  the  majority  of  cases  are  suSr 
cient  to  counter-balance  the  disadvantages  the  author  has  been  unable 
to  convince  himself. 

Nitrons  Qzide-oijgen  Anesttiesia. — Following  the  recent  satisfactory  use 
of  this  anesthesia  in  surger>'  its  employment  in  obstetrics  has  of  late 
been  considerable.  It  is  early  yet  to  formulate  conclusions,  but  the 
experience  of  different  obstetricians,  including  the  author,  has  been  such 
as  to  warrant  a  further  trial  of  it. 

Presenration  of  fhe  Pelvic  floor. — ^Probably  the  most  frequent  injury 
resulting  from  childbirth  is  laceration  of  some  part  of  the  pelvic  floor, 
especially  the  perineum,  and  the  importance  of  this  laceration  is  seen 
from  the  fact  that  nearly  every  gynec<Jogist  has  found  the  operation  of 
perineorrhaphy  among  those  he  is  most  frequently  called  upon  to  do. 
Fortunately  for  the  patient  the  obstetrician  has  learned  the  importance 
of  detection  and  repair  of  this  injury  immediately  folloiniDg  the  labor,  with 
the  result  that  fewer  women  find  the  need  for  consulting  the  gynecologist 
for  obstetrical  injuries.  For  many  years  it  has  been  said  that  a  ver>'  large 
part  of  g^necolog}''  has  been  due  to  bad  obstetrics.  It  may  be  justly 
stated  to  the  credit  of  the  obstetrician  that  this  donation  to  gyneoAogy 
is  steadily  growing  less.  Minor  grades  of  laceration  of  the  perineum 
and  vaginal  wall,  especially  about  the  fourchette,  are  of  very  commcxi 
occurrence,  even  in  the  hands  of  good  practitioners,  and  the  obstetrician 
who  states  that  he  has  delivered  a  large  series  of  cases  without  a  tear 
either  stamps  himself  as  a  poor  obsen^er  or  as  one  whose  veracity  needs 
attention. 

Tears  are  found  much  more  frequently  in  primipars  than  in  multi- 
pane.  Schroeder  observed  them  in  34.5  per  cent,  of  his  primipane  and 
9  per  cent,  of  his  multipara;  Olshausen  in  21.1  per  cent,  of  his  primi- 
pare  and  4.7  per  cent,  of  his  multiparse.  But  these  figures  must  have 
referred  to  fairly  deep  tears,  as  small  tears  of  the  fourchette  and  \'aginal 
wall  near  it  occur  in  a  much  larger  percentage  of  cases. 

There  k  a  timidity  on  the  part  of  some  practitioners  in  acknowledging 
that  a  laceration  of  the  perineum  has  occurred  for  fear  they  be  criticized 
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by  the  patient  or  her  family,  and  on  account  of  this  timidity  there  has 
been  a  tendency  to  avoid  careful  inspection  of  the  pelvic  floor  for  lacera- 
tions, the  obstetrician  not  wishing  to  find  them.  Fortunately  for  the 
patient,  the  laity  are  becoming  acquainted  with  the  fact  that  lacerations 
of  the  pelvic  floor  will  occasionally  occur  in  the  hands  of  the  best  opera- 
tors and  are  becoming  more  inclined  to  blame  not  the  physician  in  whose 
hands  the  laceration  occurred,  was  detected  and  repaired,  but  the  one 
in  whose  hands  it  occurred  and  was  neglected.  The  only  course  which 
is  safe,  both  for  the  satisfaction  and  the  reputation  of  the  obstetrician, 
is  to  inspect  carefully  the  pelvic  floor  after  labor  and  make  such  repairs 
as  are  needed. 

While  these  small  tears  are  often  beyond  the  control  of  the  obstet- 
rician the  deep  tears  in  a  normal  labor  can  be  largely  prevented  and  the 
occurrence  of  a  laceration  of  the  perineum  through  the  sphincter  ani  in 
a  normal  labor  usually  means  either  carelessness  or  lack  of  skill. 

Etiology  of  Laceration  of  the  Perineum.— The  following  may  be 
considered  the  causes  of  laceration  of  the  perineum. 

1.  Too  rapid  expulsion  of  the  presenting  part. 

2.  Faulty  mechanism  of  labor. 

3.  Disproportion  between  presenting  part  and  vulvar  outlet. 

4.  Abnormal  pelvic  outlet. 

5.  Lack  of  elasticity  in  the  pelvic  floor. 

Too  Rapid  Expulsion, — ^This  is  probably  the  most  frequent  cause  of 
laceration,  the  head  under  the  influence  of  a  powerful  uterine  contrac- 
tion, supplemented  by  vigorous  action  of  the  abdominal  muscles,  being 
suddenly  expelled  from  the  vulva  before  it  has  had  time  to  stretch. 

Faulty  Mechanism. — In  the  normal  mechanism  of  labor  flexion  is 
maintained  until  the  occipital  protuberance  has  descended  well  under 
the  symphysis  so  that  the  posterior  extremity  of  the  suboccipital  diam- 
eters lies  under  the  pubic  arch  as  extension  occurs,  t.  e.,  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  suboccipitobregmatic  and  suboccipitofrontal  diameters 
are  thrown  across  the  vulvar  orifice. 

If  extension  occurs  too  early,  so  that  the  occipitobregmatic  and  occipito- 
frontal are  substituted  for  the  suboccipital  diameters,  the  perineum  is 
exposed  to  greater  tension  than  normal  and  laceration  is  favored.  It  is 
readily  seen  that  in  brow  and  face  cases  and  in  cases  of  persistent  posterior 
position  of  the  occiput  laceration  may  often  be  met  with. 

Disproportion, — Sometimes  it  is  necessary  to  deliver  a  very  large 
head  through  a  very  small  vulvar  orifice  in  a  primigravida,  or  through  a 
pelvis  so  small  that  a  diflScult  forceps  delivery  is  necessary,  or  perhaps 
the  hand  has  to  be  introduced  through  an  undilated  vulva  and  a  version 
performed.  In  such  cases  a  perineal  laceration  is  not  unusual  and  is 
excusable. 

Abnormal  Outlet. — In  some  cases  a  long,  narrow  pubic  arch  or  an 
abnormal  inclination  of  the  pelvis  may  expose  the  perineum  to  abnormal 
tension  and  laceration  occur. 

Lack  of  Elasticity, — ^This  is  most  often  seen  in  elderly  primigravidae, 
but  occasionally  in  younger  women  the  perineum  is  very  rigid  and 
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unyielding  and  after  stretching  to  a  certain  size  it  will  suddenly  tear  like 
paper  through  a  considerable  portion  of  its  depth.  While  usually  these 
tears  begin  in  the  vaginal  wall  near  the  fourchette  or  in  the  fourchette 
itself  and  extend  downward  and  backward,  they  sometimes  begin  in  the 
skin  surface  of  the  perineum  and  extend  both  upward  and  downward. 

Prophylaiis. — In  considering  the  causes  of  laceration  of  the  perineum 
it  was  seen  that  of  the  five  causes  given  there  are,  at  the  time  of  the  labor 
only  two  which  are  under  the  control  of  the  obstetrician,  viz.: 
(a)  The  rapidity  of  expulsion. 
(fc)  The  mechanism  of  flexion  and  extension. 

Prophylaxis  then  must  be  directed  along  these  lines. 

For  many  years  the  attempt  to  preserve  the  pelvic  floor  was  spoken 
of  as  support  of  the  perineum.    In  the  hght  of  present  knowledge  we  do 
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not  support  the  penDeiun  but  direct  our  attention  to  controlling  the 
rapidity  oi  advance  of  the  bead;  keeping  the  head  flexed  until  the  ocdpi- 
ta]  protuberance  is  well  under  the  pubic  areh,  then  keeping  the  nape  of 
the  neck  well  up  against  the  pubic  areh  while  extension  gradually  takes 
place.  This  control  of  the  rapidity  of  advance  is  maintained  by  the 
use  of  anesthesia  on  the  one  hand  and  by  external  pressure  on  the  other. 
As  the  caput  appears  in  sight  (see  Fig.  22S)  the  patient  b  gi^-en  more 
anesthetic  during  her  pains  and  as  soon  as  her  voluntary-  pressure  is  do 
longer  needed  she  is  told  to  breathe  rapidly  with  mouth  open  during  b^ 
pains  and  not  to  press  down;  at  the  same  time  the  anesthesia  b  deepened 
as  desired.  The  obstetrician,  standing  at  the  patient's  right,  with  his 
right  arm  under  her  flexed  thigh  and  gk>%'ed  hand  covered  with  a  sterile 
towel  to  protect  it  from  the  reirtuin,  surrounds  the  %'ul\'ar  orifice  with  hb 
thumb  and  index-finger  (see  Fig.  229),  while  his  ring  and  other  fingers. 
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jiiul  child  through  the  obstetrician's  finger.  While  it  is  desirable  to  have 
the  vulvar  orifice  sufficiently  dilated  to  allow  of  the  birth  without  lacera- 
tion, careful  observation  of  women  subsequent  to  their  confinement  have 
convinced  the  author  that  it  is  possible  to  restrain  the  advance  of  the 
head  too  long  and  allow  of  too  much  stretching  of  the  viilvar  outlet; 
the  tissue  in  some  women  l)eing  so  stretched  and  relaxed  that  it  does 
not  regain  its  tone.  In  many  cases  it  has  seemed  that  it  would  have  been 
wiser  to  allow  the  perineum  to  tear  and  then  repair  it,  rather  than  to 
allow  it  to  become  thus  overstretched.  Attention  may  also  be  called 
to  the  fact  that  if  the  umbilical  cord  is  coiled  about  the  neck  or  otherwise 
compressed,  too  long  detention  of  the  head  at  the  vulvar  outlet  may 
result  in  the  loss  of  the  child.  The  danger  can  only  be  foreseen  and 
averted  by  careful  observation  of  the  fetal  heart  sounds  and  the  early 
detection  of  their  irregularity. 

Episiotomy. — Some  obstetricians  believe  it  is  possible  to  tell  when  the 
perineum  is  to  tear  badly  and  prefer  to  cut  the  vulvar  outlet  with  knife 
or  scissors  in  an  oblique  direction  downward  and  backward  on  either 
side,  between  the  anus  and  the  tuber  ischii,  feeling  that  if  the  tension  is 
removed  there  will  be  no  tear,  or  if  it  does  occur,  the  tear  will  be  only  a 
continuation  of  the  incision,  and  will  heal  more  readily  than  the  irregular 
tears  without  incision.  The  author's  experience  leads  him  to  advise 
against  this,  as  in  the  first  place  it  seems  impossible  to  foretell  that  an 
extensive  tear  is  to  occur,  and  secondly,  properly  repaired  tears  usually 
heal  without  difficulty. 

Cord  about  the  Child's  Neck. — As  soon  as  the  head  is  born  the  adminb- 
tration  of  the  anesthetic  should  cease.  The  finger  of  the  obstetrician 
should  be  passed  to  the  neck  of  the  child  to  ascertain  if  the  umbilical 
cord  is  coiled  about  it,  and  should  such  be  found  to  be  the  case,  the  cord 
should  be  loosened  and  slipped  over  the  head  of  the  child,  or  should  this 
not  be  possible,  it  may  be  loosened  so  that  the  child  can  be  bom  through 
the  loop,  or  if  the  cord  is  too  tightly  coiled  to  allow  of  loosening,  it 
should  be  tied  or  clamped  twice  and  cut  between  the  ligatures  or  clamps. 
The  next  step  is  the  birth  of  the  shoulders. 

Delivery  of  the   Shoulders.  —  After   the   birth  of  the   head   there  is 
usually  a  few  moments'  delay  before  the  expulsion  of  the   shoulders 
and  trunk,  but  if  the  finger  has  determined  that  the  cord  is  not  coiled 
about  the  neck  and   the  fetal  circulation  appears  normal    this   slight 
delay  is  of  little   consequence  and   the   next  pain  usually    expels  the 
trunk.    The  lack  of  danger  in  slight  delay  under  these  conditions  mav 
well  be  mentioned,  lest  the  cyanotic  condition  of  the  child's  face  lead 
to   too   rapid    and    forcible    interference.     If    the  head   of    the    child 
is  supported  by  the  hand  of  the  obstetrician  there  is  a  tendencv  for 
the  posterior  shoulder  to  be  born  first,  as  claimed  by  Lefour,  Auvard, 
Leonet,  Edgar  and  others,  while  if  the  head  is  not  supported  the  anterior 
shoulder  tends  to  be  born  first.     It  is  the  author's  custom,  both  in  his 
service  at  the  Sloane  Hospital  and  in  his  private  practice,  to  favor  the 
birth  of  the  anterior  shoulder  first  (see  Fig.  230)  by  retarding  the  advance 
of  the  posterior  shoulder  and  by  lowering  the  hand  which  supports  the 
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head  and  for  the  following  reasons:  It  is  well  known  that  a  laceration 
of  the  perineiioi  which  was  only  very  slight  during  the  birth  of  the  head 
not  infrequently  becomes  plowed  out  into  an  extensive  laceration  by 
the  posterior  shoulder.  It  therefore  seems  reasonable  that  as  long  as 
slight  tears  in  the  perineum  often  occur  during  the  birth  of  the  head 
extensive  tears  will  be  lessened  in  frequency  by  keeping  the  weight  of  the 
posterior  shoulder  off  the  perineum  as  much  as  possible  during  its 
birth.  If  the  posterior  shoulder  is  delivered  first  the  weight  of  the 
trunk  has  to  be  allowed  to  fall  upon  the  perineum  in  order  to  allow  the 
anterior  shoulder  to  be  disengaged  from  behind  the  symphysis  and 
emerge  beneath  it. 


Fio.  230.— Birth  of  antcriur  shoulder. 

If  the  anterior  shoulder  is  delivered  6rst  the  whole  weight  of  the  head 
and  trunk  can  be  raised  and  kept  off  the  pwrineum  as  the  posterior  shoul- 
der sweeps  over  it  (see  Fig.  231).  In  this  way  there  is  a\oided,  as  far  as 
possible,  the  tendency  of  the  posterior  shoulder  to  increase  by  tension 
any  lacerations  which  have  occurred  during  the  birth  of  the  head. 

As  said  abo\'e,  the  birth  of  the  shoulders  usually  follows  soon  upon  the 
birth  of  the  head  and  without  difficulty,  especially  if  uterine  contraction 
is  supplemented  by  pressure  upon  the  fundus  by  either  nurse  or  assis- 
tant. Occasional  1  J',  however,  there  is  delay  in  the  descent  of  the  shoulders 
and  the  condition  of  the  child  demands  that  the  birth  of  the  shoulders  be 
expedited.  This  can  usually  be  accomplished  by  seizing  the  sides  of  the 
child's  head  between  the  two  hands,  as  the  obstetrician  stands  at  the 
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right  of  the  patient,  aiid  drawing  slightly  downward  and  outward  on  the 
head.  It  is  sometimes  necessary,  however,  to  insert  the  finger  into  the 
anterior  axilla  and  secure  the  delivery  by  traction. 

It  is  necessary  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  forcible  lateral  traction 
on  the  head  away  from  the  shoulder,  as  when  the  advance  of  the  shoulder 
is  obstructed,  is  not  devoid  of  danger,  as  it  occasionally  leads  to  such 
stretching  or  laceration  of  the  brachial  plexus  as  to  result  in  paralysis, 
called  the  birth  palsy  of  Duchenne  or  Erb's  paralysis. 

This  paralysis  may  also  be  produced  by  traction  upon  the  shoulders 
witli  fingers  over  the  clavicles  in  delivering  the  afterK»ming  head.  The 
lesion  usually  involves  the  fifth  and  sixth  cervical  nerves  and,  although 
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r\es  are  only  slightly  injured,  ^mntaneous  recover."  may  occur 
a  few  weeks;  if  the  6bers  are  badl>'  torn  the  paralysis  may  be 
lent  ami  only  be  prevented  by  nerve  suture. 
w  trunk  rapidlj'  fullon's  the  birth  of  the  shoulders,  the  nurse  with 
id  un  the  fundus  of  the  uterus  should  gently  follow  it  in  its  decent 
the  pelvb.  Holding  the  top  of  the  fundus  in  the  palm  of  ber 
be  should  gently  manipulate  it  until  she  is  cvrtain  of  its  feel  and 
er  function  should  be  to  guard  the  fundus,  being  prepared  to 
it  &nul>'  if  any  mariied  hemorrhage  occurs,  but  otherwise  to  use 
tSicient  pressure  and  frictioQ  to  ensure  against  baUoooIng  of  the 
with  blood,  hut  not  enough  to  cause  muked  discomfort  to  the 
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patient.  Leaving  the  contraction  of  the  uterus  to  the  guardianship  of 
the  nurse,  the  obstetrician  can  turn  his  attention  to  the  baby. 

Care  of  fhe  Child.^— If  the  labor  has  been  normal  and  not  imduly  pro- 
longed the  child  will  usually  begin  to  cry  almost  immediately  after  its 
birth,  its  palor  or  cyanosis  then  changing  to  a  ruddy  pink  hue.  This 
inspiration  and  cry  can  often  be  stimulated  by  snapping  a  few  drops  of 
cold  boric  acid  solution  upon  it  as  the  eyes  are  washed  or  even  by 
blowing  upon  it.  If  it  does  not  begin  to  breathe  within  a  short  time  the 
cord  should  be  ligated  and  efforts  at  resuscitation  instituted  promptly. 
If  the  child  behaves  normally  it  is  laid  between  the  mother's  thighs 
near  enough  to  the  mother  to  avoid  traction  on  the  cord  and  the  eyes 
washed  with  boric  acid  solution  from  inner  to  outer  canthus.  The 
object  of  this  direction  is  to  avoid  infection  of  the  lachrymal  ducts.  The 
question  then  arises,  Shall  the  cord  be  ligated  at  once?  This  varies  with 
the  circumstances. 

(a)  If  the  child  does  not  breathe  promptly,  as  indicated  above,  the 
cord  should  be  lig^Eited  and  cut  at  once  and  efforts  at  resuscitation  insti- 
tuted. It  is  wise  imder  these  circumstances  to  ligate  the  cord  at  quite 
a  little  distance  from  the  child  so  that  after  the  tubbing  of  it  or  other 
manipulations  intended  to  stimulate  respiration,  the  cord  can  be  ligated 
and  cut  again  at  the  usual  distance  from  the  body  and  thus  the  stump 
of  the  cord  which  is  to  receive  the  sterile  dressing  be  saved  as  much 
as  possible  from  the  danger  of  infection  from  the  tub  or  manipulations 
of  artificial  respiration. 

(6)  If  the  child  is  vigorous  and  breathes  well  immediately  after  birth 
there  is  no  great  advantage  in  delaying  the  ligation  of  the  cord,  and  this 
is  usually  done  as  soon  as  the  eyes  have  been  washed  with  the  boric  acid 
solution. 

(r)  If  the  child  breathes  well  but  is  feeble  and  under  weight  there  are 
certain  advantages  in  waiting  imtil  the  pulsations  in  the  cord  have  nearly 
ceased  before  ligating  it.  It  is  estimated  that  the  child  gains  from  one 
to  three  ounces  of  blood  by  this  delay  of  a  few  moments  in  the  ligation 
of  the  cord.  The  increase  of  blood  to  the  child  is,  of  course,  fetal  blood 
which  has  been  forced  into  the  placenta  by  the  fetal  heart.  It  is  regained 
during  this  delay  in  two  ways: 

1.  By  thoracic  aspiration  produced  by  the  respiration  and  crying  of 
the  child  under  the  stimulation  of  the  atmosphere  which  is  lower  in  tem- 
perature than  the  liquor  amnii  with  which  it  was  previously  surrounded. 

2.  By  placental  compression  under  uterine  contraction  which  forces 
blood  from  the  placenta  along  the  umbilical  vein  to  the  fetus. 

The  gain  of  blood  to  a  feeble  child  is  often  of  considerable  importance, 
while  with  a  vigorous  child  it  would  be  of  little  moment. 

Iflethod  of  Ligation  and  Dressing  of  the  Cord. — One  of  the  greatest  dangers 
to  which  the  newborn  child  is  exposed  is  infection  of  the  navel. 

In  order  to  avoid  this  the  greatest  care  should  be  observed  in  the 
treatment  of  the  umbilical  cord  and  its  stump  until  the  cord  is  off  and 
the  navel  thoroughly  healed.  A  few  principles  should  guide  us.  As 
it  is  an  established  fact  that  the  drier  the  stump  of  the  umbilical  cord 
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can  be  kept,  the  sooner  the  cord  separates  and  the  navel  heals,  it  is  only 
rational  to  IJgate  the  cord  at  no  great  distance  from  the  child's  abdomen 
and  to  have  as  little  fluid  as  possible  in  the  stump.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  occasionally  happens  that  either  on  account  of  the  first  ligature  cutting 
through  or  for  some  other  reason  it  is  necessary  to  apply  another  liga- 
ture between  the  first  ligature  and  the  child's  navel.  This  necessitates 
the  selection  of  the  site  of  the  first  ligature  at  a  suffident  distance  from 
the  child's  abdomen  to  allow  of  the  application  of  another  ligature  proxi- 


Fio.  232.— First  knot. 


13. — Second  knot. 


>int  one  inch  from  the  child's  abdomen  will 
.  In  order  to  have  this  stump  as  small  and 
I  Wharton's  jelly  of  thLs  portion  of  the  cord 
■  placenta  l)efore  the  ligature  is  placed, 
ond  ligature  is  alwa\  s  applied  on  the  placen- 
?  cut  is  to  be  made  for  the  folloning  reasons: 
[1  pregnancy  and  a  \-ascular  communication 
ust  not  be  lost  sight  of,  although  the  latter 
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2.  The  retention  of  the  blood  in  the  placenta  keeps  it  a  firmer  object 
for  the  uterus  to  act  upon  and  more  easily  expel. 

3.  It  prevents  the  soiling  of  the  bed  or  pad  upon  which  the  woman 
is  delivered. 

Attention  should  be  called  to  the  fact  that  the  blood  which  would 
flow  from  the  distal  end  of  the  cord  if  imligated  would  not  be  maternal 
blood,  but  fetal  blood  forced  into  the  placenta  by  the  fetal  heart.  This 
distal  ligature  is  usually  placed  from  1|  to  2  inches  from  the  first  and 
the  cord  cut  with  sterile  scissors,  not  too  sharp,  about  J  inch  from  the 
proximal  ligature. 

The  ligation  and  the  cutting  of  the  cord  should  be  done  with  sterile 
hands.  The  tape,  instruments  and  baby  should  not  be  touched  by  any- 
thing non-sterile  until  after  the  cord  dressing  has  been  applied.  At 
the  Sloane  Hospital  the  following  method  of  ligating  the  cord  is  followed 
(see  Figs.  232, 233, 234,  and  235).  In  applying  the  first  ligature  the  tape 
after  the  first  double  knot  is  left  with  the  ends  long.  After  the  cutting 
of  the  cord  the  two  ends  are  tied  across  the  end  of  the  umbilical  stiunp, 
so  as  to  include  one  of  the  umbilical  arteries,  they  are  then  brought 
around  the  remainder  of  the  stump  and  tied  in  the  original  groove,  thus 
including  the  other  umbilical  artery.  Finally,  they  are  brought  once 
more  around  the  stump  as  a  whole  and  tied  in  a  double  knot.  This 
method  of  ligature  has  the  advantage  of  ligating  the  arteries  individually 
as  well  as  collectively  and,  furthermore,  tends  to  care  in  the  ligature  and 
watchfulness  to  prevent  oozing  or  secondary  bleeding! 

After  the  ligating  and  cutting  of  the  cord  the  baby  is  anointed-  from 
head  to  feet  with  some  sterile  oily  substance  like  sterilized  petrolatum, 
or  albolene  to  remove  the  vernix  caseosa.  This  is  done  with  sterile  hands 
and  the  baby  is  then  wiped  clean  with  a  sterile  towel.  The  baby  is  not 
bathed  for  six  hours  after  birth  and  is  not  put  in  the  tub  until  the  cord 
is  off.  In  an  endeavor  to  find  a  method  which  would  keep  the  cord  dry 
and  sterile  and  favor  its  rapid  separation,  the  author  tried  in  different 
series  of  cases  a  variety  of  cord  dressings,  gauze  and  cotton  alone  and 
also  with  a  variety  of  different  powders;  talcum,  starch,  bismuth,  starch 
and  salicylic  acid,  boric  acid,  etc.  He  reached  the  conclusion  that  sterile 
gauze  was  better  than  cotton,  and  that  better  results  were  obtained 
without  rather  than  with  the  use  of  powders.  For  several  years  the  dress- 
ing used  has  been  sterile  gauze  in  two  pieces:  One  a  little  square  cut  on 
one  side  to  slip  around  and  fold  over  the  cord  (see  Fig.  236) ;  the  other 
a  long  strip  of  gauze  to  wrap  about  the  abdomen  of  the  child  and  serve 
as  a  band  to  hold  the  small  gauze  dressing  in  place. 

It  is  well  to  have  on  hand  a  number  of  cord  dressings  sterilized  and 
ready  for  use  as  shown  in  Fig.  236  C,  the  square  gauze  dressing  being 
rolled  within  the  gauze  band  and  both  surrounded  by  a  gauze  cover. 
The  cord  dressing  with  gauze  band  applied  to  the  baby  may  be  seen  in 
Fig.  237.  This  cord  dressing,  sterile  in  itself  and  applied  with  sterile 
hands,  is  not  removed,  unless  accidentally  soiled,  until  five  days  have 
elapsed.  If  the  outer  band  becomes  soiled  it  may  be  replaced  by  a  clean 
one.    In  a  consecutive  series  of  10,000  cases  at  the  Sloane  Hospital  the 
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average  day  of  separation  of  the  cord  was  tke  eighth.  After  the  cord  has 
separated  there  is  often  quite  a  core  or  stump  which  has  not  entirely 
healed.    The  best  treatment  for  the  stump  is  to  touch  it  every  day  or 


17. — Cord  dressinR  applied  to  tho  baby. 


/ 


two  with  a  nitrate  of  silver  stick  and  then  apply  a  pad  uf  sterile  gausce 

without  powder.    This  treatment  should  be  continued  until  the  stump 

■   "      *■- »  retracted  and  healed.    If,  after  the  stump  has  retracte<l  out  of  sight 
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there  is  still  a  little  discharge,  either  that  of  ordinary  granulation  or  a 
little  bloody  oozing  at  times,  the  depression  of  the  navel  should  be 
cleansed  with  a  little  sterile  cotton  on  a  sterile  wooden  toothpick  and  a 
little  8  per  cent,  nitrate  of  silver  solution,  or  a  little  powdered  alum  carried 
in  with  another  sterile  cotton  toothpick.  If  any  evidence  of  infection 
appears  about  the  navel  it  should  be  frequently  cleansed  with  a  sterile 
cotton  toothpick  and  a  wet  dressing  of  alum  acetate  solution  kept  on. 
The  application  of  tincture  of  iodin  of  half-strength  is  also  of  value. 

Treatment  of  the  Baby's  Eyes. — ^The  vernix  caseosa  having  been  removed 
and  the  cord  dressing  applied,  the  prophylactic  treatment  of  the  eyes  is 
completed  by  the  instillation  of  some  salt  of  silver.  At  present  the  author 
is  using  in  his  service  at  the  Sloane  Hospital  and  in  his  private  practice 
a  20  per  cent,  solution  of  argyrol. 

Tn  order  to  determine  the  best  silver  salt  for  the  prophylactic  treatment 
of  the  eyes  of  the  newborn  a  comparative  study  was  made  by  the  author,' 
in  1907,  of  the  results  obtained  by  him  at  the  Sloane  Hospital  by  the 
use  in  five  different  series  of  cases  of  five  different  silver  solutions: 
Nitrate  of  silver,  2  per  cent.;  nitrate  of  silver,  1  per  cent.;  protargol, 
5  per  cent.;  argyrol,  10  per  cent.;  argyrol,  20  per  cent.  The  results  were 
as  follows: 

Series  I.  In  1000  confinements,  2  per  cent,  nitrate  of  silver  solution: 
Cases  of  ophthalmia,  18;  eyes  lost,  none;  opacities,  none. 

Series  II.  In  1000  confinements,  1  per  cent,  nitrate  of  sflver  solution: 
Cases  of  ophthalmia,  34;  eyes  lost,  1;  opacities,  none. 

Series  III.  In  2000  confinements,  5  per  cent,  protargol  solution:  Cases 
of  ophthalmia,  53;  average  per  thousand,  26+ ;  eyes  lost,  1;  opacities,  1. 

Series  IV.  In  2000  confinements,  10  per  cent,  argyrol  solution:  Cases 
of  ophthalmia,  34;  average  per  thousand,  17;  eyes  lost,  1;  opacities,  2. 

Series  V.  In  2000  confinements,  20  per  cent,  argyrol  solution:  Cases 
of  ophthalmia,  43;  average  per  thousand,  21  + ;  eyes  lost,  none;  opacities, 
none. 

During  the  use  of  the  2  per  cent,  nitrate  of  silver  solution,  the  irrita- 
tion of  the  eyes  with  the  accompanying  edema  and  discharge,  the  so-called 
"silver  catarrh,"  was  so  great  that,  not  only  did  it  occupy  a  great  deal 
of  our  nurses'  time  in  applying  compresses  and  irrigating  the  babies' 
eyes,  but  it  seemed  to  be  a  source  of  danger,  not  only  by  leaving  an 
irritated  eye  which  might  later  become  infected,  but  also  by  causing 
in  our  nurseries  discharging  eyes  from  which  the  discharge  might  be 
carried  by  nurses  to  healthy  ej'es,  and  thus  infection  produced.  For 
this  reason,  although  no  eyes  were  lost  in  this  series,  and,  as  far  as  kfwicn, 
no  opacities  produced,  the  strength  of  the  nitrate  of  silver  solution  was 
reduced  from  2  per  cent,  to  1  per  cent.  The  author  has  stated  above 
"as  far  as  known"  for  the  reason  that  in  this  series  of  1000  confinements 
5  babies  were  taken  from  the  hospital  with  ophthalmia  unimproved 
and  against  advice,  in  whom  the  ultimate  result  is  unknown  to  the  writer. 


1  Crngin,  The  Prophylactio  and  Curative  Treatment  of  Ophthalmia  Neonatorum,  Trans. 
Amer.  Gyn.  Soc.  1907. 
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In  this  same  series  2  babies  died  with  ophthalmia  uneured.  In  the 
second  series,  with  the  use  of  the  1  per  cent,  nitrate  of  silver  solution,  the 
lessened  irritation  of  the  eye  seemed  a  great  improvement;  but,  as  shown 
above,  there  occurred  34  cases  of  ophthalmia,  neariy  twice  as  many  as 
in  the  previous  series,  and,  in  addition,  one  eye  was  lost  by  perforation 
of  the  cornea.  It  looked  as  though  the  lessened  irritation  had  been 
gained  at  the  expense  of  protection,  and  for  this  reason  the  use  of  the  1 
per  cent,  nitrate  of  silver  solution  was  abandoned.  At  this  time  the  use 
of  protargol  came  to  the  author's  notice,  and  in  the  next  series  of  2000 
confinements  a  5  per  cent,  protargol  solution  was  used  as  a  prophylactic 
measiu^.  The  irritation  was  lessened,  but,  in  this  series,  although  there 
were  fewer  cases  of  ophthalmia  than  with  the  use  of  1  per  cent,  nitrate 
of  silver  solution,  one  eye  was  lost  and  there  was  one  opacity. 

In  the  next  series  of  2000  confinements,  10  per  cent,  argyrol  solution 
was  used  with  the  following  results:  The  number  of  cases  of  ophthalmia 
per  thousand  was  17,  the  smallest  number  in  any  series  of  the  8000  cases; 
there  was  a  complete  absence  of  irritation,  and  the  drug  was  a  safe  one 
for  a  nurse  to  apply  at  frequent  intervals  in  case  ophthalmia  developed. 

Unfortimately  in  this  series  of  2000  confinements,  one  eye  was  lost, 
and  two  babies  left  the  hospital  with  a  small  opacity  of  one  cornea.  For 
this  reason  it  seemed  to  the  author  that  in  spite  of  the  reduction  in  the 
number  of  cases  per  thousand,  the  protection  was  insufiicient,  and,  there- 
fore, in  the  next  series  of  2000  confinements  the  strength  of  the  argyrol 
solution  as  a  prophylactic  measure  was  increased  to  20  per  cent. 

In  this  series  no  eyes  were  lost,  there  were  no  opacities  of  the  cornea^ 
and  no  babies  left  the  hospital  with  a  purulent  discharge.  For  reasons 
which  will  be  given  later,  however,  the  number  of  cases  of  ophthalmia 
was  larger  than  in  the  preceding  series,  that  is,  21+  per  thousand.  This 
series  covered  a  period  in  which  there  was  an  epidemic  of  so-called  ''pink 
eye"  in  New  York  City;  and,  as  no  gonococci  were  foimd  in  the  eyes  of 
the  babies  diu^ing  the  month,  it  was  thought  by  the  ophthalmologist, 
who  saw  some  of  the  cases  in  consultation,  that  they  were  cases  of  pink 
eye.  On  comparison  of  the  results  in  the  five  different  series  it  will  be 
seen  that  Series  V,  treated  with  20  per  cent,  argyrol,  surpasses  all  the 
others  save  Series  I,  in  which  2  per  cent,  nitrate  of  silver  was  used;  and 
when  it  is  noted  that  in  this  series  five  babies  left  the  hospital  with 
ophthalmia  uneured,  while  in  Series  V  no  baby  left  the  hospital  with  a 
purulent  discharge  from  either  eye,  it  seems  to  the  author  that  Series 
V  should  receive  the  preference. 

In  addition  to  this,  the  freedom  in  Series  V  from  the  silver  catarrh, 
with  its  demand  for  cold  compresses,  frequent  irrigations,  and  frequent 
attentions  from  the  nurses,  so  pronounced  in  Series  I,  has  proved  a  great 
boon  to  the  hospital  regime. 

Viewed  from  the  clinical  standpoint  alone,  the  method  employed  in 
Series  V  seemed  the  most  satisfactory,  but  that  he  might  have  a  reason 
for  the  faith  which  lay  within  him  the  author  hatl  made  for  him  a  series 
rv  careful  investigations  dbncerning  the  bactericidal  power  of  the 
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silver  salts  used  in  the  different  series.  The  tests  were  made  with  the 
Staphylococcus  pyogenes  aureus,  the  Streptococcus  pyogenes,  and  the 
gonococcus  and  were  made  in  duplicate.  The  method  of  procedure  was 
to  transfer  the  cultures  to  the  disinfectant  solutions  of  different  strengths 
for  the  various  times,  and  then  again  from  them  to  large  tubes  of  broth 
holding  50  c.c.  each.  In  this  way  any  chance  of  the  small  amount  of 
disinfectant  which  might  still  qling  to  the  organisms  having  any  restrain- 
ing action  on  the  gro^lh  was  eliminated  by  the  large  quantity  of  broth 
used. 

In  the  case  of  the  gonococcus  two  strains  of  the  organism  were  secured, 
one  of  which  was  a  very  sturdy  grower.  Both  of  these  were  used  as  a 
check  upon  each  other  in  the  case  of  argyrol  and  similar  results  were 
obtained  in  both  cases.    The  gonococcus  was  cultivated  in  ascitic  broth. 

The  times  of  exposure  were  from  thirty  seconds  to  thirty  minutes  in 
the  cases  of  the  Streptococcus  pyogenes  and  the  gonococcus;  and  from 
thirty  seconds  to  twelve  minutes,  in  the  case  of  the  Staphylococcus 
pyogenes  aureus. 

In  the  results  which  follow  the  minus  signs  indicate  no  growth.  The 
plus  signs  indicate  a  growth: 
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From  the  foregoing  tests  it  is  evident  that  in  the  solutions  usually 
employed,  argyrol  has  practically  no  bactericidal  power  over  the  strepto- 
coccus or  staphylococcus;  but  with  the  gonococcus,  in  strengths  of 
20  per  cent,  and  30  per  cent.,  it  is  perfectly  efficient.  These  tests  also 
show  why  the  results  with  the  10  per  cent,  argyrol  were  not  as  good  as  with 
the  20  per  cent,  argyrol. 

So  long  as  a  20  per  cent,  argyrol  solution  is  efficiently  bactericidal 
with  the  gonococcus  in  thirty  seconds;  so  long  as  the  gonococcus  is  the 
coccus  most  feared  in  the  etiology  of  ophthalmia  neonatorum,  and  so 
long  as  the  clinical  results  are  practically  as  good  as  with  the  use  of  2 
per  cent,  nitrate  of  silver,  and  better  than  with  1  per  cent,  nitrate  of 
silver,  and  this  without  the  annoyances  of  silver  irritation  and  staining, 
the  author  feels  justified  in  using  and  advocating  the  use  of  argyrol  as  a 
prophylactic  against  ophthalmia  neonatorum.  The  instillation  of  the  20 
per  cent,  argyrol  solution  is  repeated  on  the  third  day  of  the  puerperium. 
After  the  prophylactic  treatment  of  the  eyes,  the  baby  is  weighed  (one 
ounce  being  deducted  for  the  weight  of  the  cord  dressing),  is  wrapped  in 
a  blanket  and  kept  warm  with  a  hot-water  bag  placed  not  too  near  it, 
while  attention  is  directed  to  the  care  of  the  mother. 

MANAGEMENT  GF  THE  THIRD  STAGE. 

Expression  of  the  Placenta.— With  the  birth  of  the  child  the  second 
stage  ends  and  the  third  or  placental  stage  begins.  During  this  period 
the  fimdus  of  the  uterus  is  guarded  by  the  nurse,  who  having  discon- 
tinued the  use  of  the  anesthetic  with  the  birth  of  the  child's  head, 
follows  down  the  fimdus  with  her  hand  upon  it  as  the  physician  delivers 
the  body  of  the  child  and  then  guards  the  fundus  during  the  period  of 
placental  separation  while  the  physician  is  ligating  and  cutting  the 
cord,  removing  the  vemix  caseosa,  applying  the  cord  dressing,  washing 
the  baby's  eyes,  etc.  During  the  placental  or  third  stage  the  objects 
desired  are  the  separation  of  the  placenta;  the  avoidance  of  excessive 
hemorrhage;  the  expulsion  of  the  placenta  and  the  contraction  of  the 
uterus.  For  the  securing  of  these  objects  time  should  be  allowed  for 
placental  separation  and  during  this  time  the  fimdus  should  be  carefully 
guarded  by  the  hand  of  the  nurse.  It  is  important  that  the  obstetrician 
should  ascertain  that  the  nurse  has  found  the  fundus  with  her  hand 
and  that  she  is  holding  and  guarding  that  rather  than  the  symphysis 
pubis  which  the  author  has  known  nurses  to  mistake  for  it. 

The  nurse  should  hold  the  fundus  in  the  palm  of  her  hand  with  suffi- 
cient manipulation  of  it  to  prevent  ballooning,  but,  unless  hemorrhage 
occurs,  without  force  enough  to  cause  distress  to  the  patient,  in  this 
way  allowing  time  for  the  separation  of  the  placenta.  The  time  of  wait- 
ing for  placental  separation  varies  in  the  practice  of  different  practi- 
tioners from  fifteen  to  thirty  minutes.  At  the  Sloane  Hospital  the 
routine  procedure  is  to  wait  twenty  minutes  from  the  birth  of  the  child 
before  efforts  at  expressing  the  placenta  are  undertaken.  In  case  a 
hemorrhage  occurs  the  fundus  is  manipulated  vigorously  until  either 
the  hemorrhage  ceases  or  the  placenta  is  expressed. 
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At  the  expiration  of  the  twenty  minutes  from  the  birth  of  the  child  the 
obstetrician  takes  the  fundus  and  expresses  the  placenta  by  the  Crede 
method.  Standing  at  the  patient's  right  he  seizes  the  fundus  with  his 
left  hand,  his  thumb  being  in  front  and  fingers  behind  the  fundus,  and 
makes  forcible  compression  of  it  at  the  same  time  that  he  presses  the 
fundus  downward  in  the  axis  of  the  parturient  camtl  (see  Figs.  238,  239, 
and  240).  This  compression  should  be  carried  out  during  a  uterine 
contraction  and  there  may  be  several  attempts  necessary  before  the 


Fia.  238.— Cred6  method  oS  expreaiag  the  placeots. 

placenta  is  delivered;  each  attempt  at  expression,  however,  should  be 
undertaken  during  a  uterine  contraction,  as  downward  pressure  on  an 
uncontracted  uterus  will  in  some  cases  easily  cause  inversion.  As  the 
placenta  emerges  from  the  vulva  it  is  receiveid  in  the  palm  of  the  right 
hand  which  supports  it  as  the  membranes  are  truling  out  of  the  vagina. 
The  plan  of  placental  delivery  should  be  expression  from  above  rather 
than  traction  from  below. 
—  "^e  membranes  should  not  be  twisted,  as  this  is  very  apt  to  tear  them, 
time  should  be  given  for  their  separation  and  then  the  hand  hold- 
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ing  the  placenta  may  be  moved  a  little  up  and  down  to  facilitate  the 
delivery  of  the  membranes.  After  the  birth  of  the  placenta  it  should  be 
spread  out,  maternal  surface  upward,  and  carefully  examined  for  missmg 
or  laceratetl  cotyle<lons  or  evidence  tliat  some  of  the  structure  of  the 
placenta  is  lacking. 

It  should  then  be  turned  over  and  the  fetal  surface  examined,  the 
amniotic  sac  being  opened  to  see  if  sufficient  membranes  are  present  to 
construct  a  sac  large  enough  to  contain  the  fetus.  If  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  placenta  itself  is  lacking,  the  author's  practise  is  to  redis- 


Fm.  239.— rredi  mflhod.      Placenta  diatcndiiig  vulva. 

infect  one  gloved  hand  or  put  on  a  sterile  glove  and  go  into  the  uterus  for 
tlie  missing  portion.  Also  if  a  large  portion  of  the  amnion  or  chorion  is 
lacking  the  same  method  is  follow«I,  but  if  only  a  small  portion  of  the 
amnion  and  chorion  is  missing  this  is  left  to  come  away  with  the  lochia. 

If  a  small  portion  of  the  membranes  is  seen  to  be  retained  in  the 
cer\'ix  and  vagina  this  is  carefully  removed  by  the  sterile  fingers. 

With  the  complete  expulsion  of  the  placenta  a  dose  of  the  fluidextract 
of  ergot  { 1  to  2  drams) ,  or  some  other  preparation  of  ergot  is  given  to  main- 
lain  the  contraction  of  the  uterus,  this  tending  not  only  to  prevent 
hemorrhage  but  infection. 
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Ni>  <l(ni(-hcs,  i-ithiT  va^iiiml  or  intra-uterine,  sliould  be  given  save  for 
two  ii)()ii-uti<>iis:  («)  To  ccmtrol  hemorrhage.  (6)  To  wash  away 
(IC'Iiris  which  lias  Iwi-ii  ItHKwnetl  by  the  fingers.  After  the  deliverj'  of 
tli<>  platriita  thv  jiehiv  floor  sliould  l>e  carefully  examined  for  lacera- 
tions. It  is  iiot  sufficient  »uniply  to  inspect  the  skin  surface  of  the  peri- 
nctini  aii<i  decide  fnim  this  that  no  laceration  has  occurred.  The  skin 
.surface  evi-n  to  the  ftmrchette  may  remain  intact  and  yet  ^ctenaw 
lacerations  inaj-  have  occurred^lacerations  which  have  invol\'ed  the 
fascia  liiuding  together  the  levatores  ani,  thus  producing  one  of  the  mo6t 
inii>(>rtHnt  lesions  of  the  pelvic  floor. 


Vit,.  L'-IO.-  -Cn-fii^  nieUiixi.     Plarpnta  emerging  from  vulva. 

Not  only  should  the  .skin  surface  of  the  perineum  be  inspected,  but 
tlie  labia  sliouhl  be  seiiarated,  and  if  tears  are  found  in  either  sulcus  thfS" 
.should  be  .sutured  as  will  be  discussed  later  (see  page  72(i),  In  i^atd 
to  the  immediate  repair  of  lacerations  of  the  cervix,  it  is  the  consensus 
of  opinion  among  obstetrician.s  today  that,  save  for  the  deep  laceration:) 
<-ausiiig  hemorrhuge,  the  wisest  course  lies  in  leaving  lacerations  of  the 
cervix  alone  during  the  pueri)eral  weeks.  The  author  is  strongly  con\-inc«i 
tliat  the  necessary-  manipulation  incident  to  the  examination  and  ex- 
posure of  lacerations  of  the  cervix  and  the  danger  of  closing  the  cemcal 
canal  so  tightly  as  to  interefere  with  uterine  drainage  tend  so  often  tti 
tlie  development  of  infection  and  subinvolution  as  to  furnish  a  \^ij-  stmng 
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argument  agaiimt  the  immediate  repair  of  lacerations  of  the  cervix  unless 
market)  cenical  hemorrhage  occurs. 

After  the  delivery  of  the  placenta  and  the  repair,  if   necessarj',  of 
lesions  of  the  pelvic  floor,  the  vulva  is  cleansed  an<l  a  dry  sterile  absorbent 


Flo.  24t. — A,  breait  binder:  B.  abdomioiU  binder. 


Fio.  242. — Abdominal  binder  and  brpaal  binder  applied. 

vulva  pad  is  applied.  The  mother  now  should  be  allowed  to  rest  but 
the  fundus  of  the  uterus  should  be  held  and  guarded  hy  the  hand  of  the 
nurse  until  it  is  evident  that  the  uterus  will  remain  well  contracted, 
I.  r.,  at  least  an  hour  from  the  birth  of  the  child.    At  the  expiration  of 
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this  period  the  abdominal  binder  may  be  applied.  The  abdominal  and 
breast  binders  as  employed  at  the  Sloane  Hospital,  before  and  after 
application  are  shown  in  Figs.  241  and  242. 

Abdominal  Binder. — ^The  release  of  the  abdominal  wall  from  the  ten- 
sion to  which  it  has  been  subjected  for  months  leaves  it  so  lax  that  the 
woman  is  inclined  to  feel  micomfortable  imless  some  abdominal  support 
is  applied.  For  this  reason  the  abdominal  binder  may  be  looked  upon  as 
a  source  of  comfort  at  least  during  the  first  few  days  of  the  puerperium. 
Furthermore,  a  snugly  fitting  binder  tends  to  prevent  ballooning  of  the 
uterus  with  its  accompanying  hemorrhage  and  thus  serves  as  a  factor 
in  safety  as  well  as  comfort. 

After  the  fifth  day  the  choice  between  continuing  the  binder  and  dis- 
carding it  may  largely  be  left  to  the  patient  and  in  hot  weather  she  is 
usually  more  comfortable  without  it  after  the  first  week.  As  soon  as  the 
uterus  has  involuted  sufficiently  to  descend  into  the  pelvis  it  should  be 
borne  in  mind  that  retroversion  of  it  is  possible  for  the  reason  that  the 
round  ligaments  have  not  yet  regained  their  tone  and  the  uterine  body  is 
heavier  than  normal.  Such  being  the  case  it  is  important  that  the  binder 
if  worn  after  the  first  week  should  not  be  applied  too  tightly  and,  further- 
more, the  patient  should  be  urged  not  to  lie  continuously  on  her  back. 
She  should  lie  for  a  time  on  one  side  then  on  the  other  and  as  soon  as 
the  breasts  have  lost  their  sensitiveness,  she  may  lie  for  a  time  each 
day  on  her  abdomen. 

Postpartum  Chill. — ^Very  frequently  the  patient  inunediately  following 
the  completion  of  the  third  stage  will  experience  quite  a  pronounced 
rigor.  This  is  purely  a  vasomotor  disturbance  of  little  moment  and  re- 
quires for  its  treatment  only  a  warm  blanket  and  a  hot-water  bag  or  a 
warm  electric  pad  applied  to  the  feet.  Its  occurrence  is  usually  explained 
by  the  sudden  diminution  in  heat  production  due  to  the  cessation  of 
muscular  effort  and  by  the  heat  loss  through  perspiration,  etc. 

If  the  uterus  is  well  contracted,  the  lochia  moderate  in  amount,  and 
the  pulse  slow  and  strong,  the  obstetrician  can  usually  leave  his  patient 
with  safety  in  about  an  hour  from  the  birth  of  the  child.  The  nurse  should 
be  instructed  to  take  the  temperature,  pulse  and  respiration  of  the  mother 
every  f oyr  hours  during  the  daytime  for  the  first  few  days  and  after  that, 
if  the  puerperiiun  seems  normal,  twice  a  day  will  suffice.  The  tempera- 
ture of  the  baby  should  be  taken  night  and  morning.  The  nurse  should 
also  be  told  to  catheterize  the  patient  every  eight  hours  if  she  is  unable 
to  void  her  urine,  to  give  her  a  tablet  of  codein,  gr.  ss,  repeated  in  two 
hours  if  needed  for  after-pains;  to  let  the  baby  go  to  the  breast  for  five 
minutes  after  the  mother  has  had  a  rest  and  to  bathe  the  baby  on  the 
lap  at  any  time  after  six  hours  from  birth. 

Clothing  of  the  Baby. — After  the  baby  has  been  bathed  on  the  lap 
it  may  be  dressed.  The  advice  of  the  obstetrician  is  often  asked  regard- 
ing the  clothing  of  the  expected  child  and  it  is  important  that  he  should 
be  well  informed  on  this  subject,  for  one  of  the  agreeable  pastimes  of  the 
expectant  mother  during  her  trying  months  of  waiting  is  the  preparation 
of  the  clothing  for  the  anticipated  child.     Of  course  the  obstetrician 
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in  his  advice  regarding  dress  can  only  deal  with  principles.  The  mother 
will  delight  in  getting,  and  the  friends  in  sending,  all  sorts  of  dainty,  make- 
ups for  the  head  and  feet  of  the  bahy  and  with  these  the  obstetrician 
need  not  concern  himself.  There  are,  however,  four  principal  articles 
in  the  clothing  of  the  baby  in  which  the  obstetrician  is  deeply  interested, 
and  these  articles  are  shown  in  the  accompanying  Fig.  243.    They  are: 


1.  A  flannel  hand  which  is  to  be  used  from  the  time  the  sterile  dress- 
ing of  the  na^el  is  dispensed  with  until  the  baby  is  four  or  five  months 
old.  This  not  only  gives  warmth  to  the  baby's  abdomen  but  furnishes 
support  to  the  umbilicus,  tending  to  prevent  hernia  from  crying  of  the 
baby,  should  there  be  any  tendency  to  umbilical  weakness.  The  band 
is  better  sewed  with  a  loose  running  stitch  rather  than  pinned,  and  care 
should  be  taken  that  it  is  applied  firmly  enough  to  give  a  gentle  support 
to  the  abdomen  and  not  tightly  enough  to  crowd  up  the  stomach  and 
interfere  with  its  digestion. 

2.  A  short  flannel  shirt. 
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3,  A  long  flannel  slip,  long  enough  to  come  well  below  the  baby's  feet 
so  that  it  can  be  folded  over  to  keep  the  feet  warm. 


Km.  244.— Wnahiiig  of  Xhe.  tacr  anil  scalp. 

4.  A  long  mvslin  slip;  this  may  be  plain  or  decorated  with  suffident 
ribbons  and  embroidery  to  satisfy  the  daintiest  of  tastes. 


Fio.  245.— Baby  in  the  tub. 

The  Babr'8  Batlt.^Until  the  cord  has  separated  and  the  navel  has 
healed  the  baby  is  bathed  on  the  lap  of  the  nurse  and  the  navel  is  kept 


THE  BABY'S  BATH 


Fill.  24(i.— Drying  Imby  on  thr  I 


n  tbe  bacd.    Wci^thiov  the  baby. 
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dry.  With  the  healing  of  the  navel,  however,  the  baby  is  ready  for  its 
tub  bath  which  should  be  given  daily  just  before  one  of  its  morning 
feedings. 

For  this  purpose  there  are  needed  a  bath-tub  which  can  be  easil^y 
cleansed,  some  clean,  pure  soap,  a  thermometer,  and  either  a  soft  wash- 
cloth which  can  be  easily  laimdered  and  sterilized,  or  sterile  gauze  or 
cotton  which  can  be  used  and  thrown  away.  The  temperature  of  the 
water  is  very  important  and  should  range  from  98°  to  102°  F.  No  nurse, 
even  with  a  thermometer,  should  ever  put  a  baby  in  a  tub  of  water  with- 
out first  testing  the  temperature  of  the  water  with  her  hand.  The  neglect 
of  this  simple  precaution  cost  the  life,  from  scalding,  of  the  baby  of  one 
of  the  author's  intimate  friends.  The  first  step  in  the  bath  should  be 
the  washing  of  the  face  and  scalp,  and  this  should  be  done  on  the  lap 
of  the  nurse  before  the  baby  is  put  in  the  tub  (see  Fig.  244).  For  the 
scalp,  clean  soap  should  be  used  on  the  wash>cloth.  With  the  face  and 
scalp  cleaned,  especially  in  all  creases,  such  as  behind  the  ears,  the  baby 
is  ready  to  have  its  clothing  removed  and  be  lifted  gently  into  the  tub 
of  water  (see  Fig.  245),  the  temperature  of  which  has  been  carefully  tested. 
After  carefully  washing  all  parts  of  the  body,  especially  in  the  creases, 
the  baby  is  lifted  onto  the  lap  of  the  nurse  on  which  is  spread  a  soft  towel 
which  is  at  once  folded  about  the  baby  so  that  chilling  from  exposure 
is  avoided  (see  Fig.  246).  By  gently  patting  the  towel  about  the  baby 
the  skin  is  dried.  The  creases  are  then  dusted  with  talciun  powder  and 
the  baby  is  ready  for  the  four  articles  of  clothing  just  described,  the 
band  being  sewed  on  (see  Fig.  247)  rather  than  pinned. 


CHAPTER  X. 

CARE  OF  CHILD  IN  ABNORMAL  CONDITION  AT  BIRTH. 

The  preceding  description  applies  to  the  care  of  the  child  in  normal 
condition.  Not  infrequently,  however,  the  condition  of  the  child  is 
abnonnal  at  birth  either  from  asphyxia  or  on  account  of  being  premature 
and  of  undersize  and  underweight. 

ASPHYXIA  NEONATORUM. 

Differential  Diagnosis. — ^This  condition  must  first  be  differentiated  from 
apnea  which  is  the  normal  condition  of  the  fetus  in  utero  as  long  as  it 
receives  sufficient  oxygen  through  the  placenta  and  cord.  The  apnea 
may  also  continue  for  a  short  time  after  the  fetus  has  reached  the  outside 
world,  provided  the  placenta  is  still  attached  to  the  uterus  and  the  cord 
is  pulsating.  The  child  does  not  breathe  because  it  is  already  sufficiently 
oxygenated.  This  is  altogether  different  from  asphyxia  in  which  there 
is  insufficient  oxygenation. 

Etiology. — ^Asphyxia,  or  insufficient  oxygenation  of  the  fetus,  may  arise 
from  various  causes.  In  the  first  place  anything  interfering  with  the 
ready  flow  of  fetal  blood  through  the  placenta  in  close  proximity  to  the 
maternal  blood  and  through  the  cord  to  the  fetus  tends  to  produce 
asphyxia.  Thus  premature  separation  of  the  placenta,  tonic  compres- 
sion of  the  placenta  by  tonic  contraction  of  the  uterus,  and  compres- 
sion of  the  cord  would  aU  act  to  lessen  the  oxygenation  of  the  fetus. 
Cerebral  compression  in  the  fetus  with  slowing  of  the  fetal  heart  would 
lessen  oxygenation  in  another  way.  The  condition  of  the  blood  of  the 
mother,  as  during  eclamptic  seizures  when  her  oxygenation  is  insufficient, 
may  cause  a  lack  of  oxygenation  in  the  fetal  blood.  These  may  all  act 
while  the  fetus  is  in  utero.  On  the  other  hand,  the  fetal  head  including 
the  face  may  be  too  long  delayed  in  the  vagina  and  from  a  short  cord,  or 
a  compressed  cord  or  from  a  prematurely  separated  placenta,  sufficient 
oxygenation  through  placenta  and  cord  is  not  obtained  by  the  fetus  and  it 
suffocates.  The  same  would  apply  if  the  placenta  was  separated  and 
the  membranes  were  imniptured  or  were  tight  over  the  face  of  the  child. 

Again,  if  the  cord  has  been  compressed  and  the  child  has  made  efforts 
to  breathe  in  utero,  the  insufflation  of  liquor  amnii,  mucus  and  even  meco- 
niimi  into  the  air  passages  interferes  with  the  entrance  of  air  after  birth. 

Finally,  in  premature  infants  the  nerve  and  muscular  development 
may  be  so  imperfect  that  the  normal  process  of  respiration  cannot  be 
carried  on. 

Pathology. — ^The  pathological  findings  in  asphyxia  neonatorum  vary 
with  the  cause  of  the  asphyxia  and  the  rapidity  of  its  development.    In 
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general,  more  or  less  atelectasis  is  found  with  engorgement  of  the  right 
heart  and  pulmonary  vessels.  There  is  congestion  of  the  viscera  with 
frequent  ecchymoses  and  depending  upon  the  amount  of  cerebral  com- 
pression, lesions  varying  from  edema  of  the  brain  and  its  membranes  to 
cerebral  hemorrhages  of  considerable  size.  If  intra-uterine  or  intra  vaginal 
efforts  at  respiration  have  been  made  the  trachea  and  bronchi  may  be 
found  filled  with  mucus,  amniotic  fluid  and  even  meconium. 

Antepartum  Diagnosis. — ^There  are  certain  evidences  of  impending  intra- 
uterine asphyxia  which  are  important  enough  to  deserve  consideration. 
The  most  valuable  are  the  following: 

(a)  Change  in  the  fetal  heart  soimds. 

(6)  The  passage  of  liquor  amnii  stained  with  fresh  meconium  in  pre- 
sentations other  than  breech. 

(c)  Tumultuous  movements  of  the  fetus. 

(d)  Marked,  persistent  mnbilical  souffle. 

Of  these  different  signs  the  persistent  slowing  of  the  fetal  heart  beats 
from  120  to  140  to  100  or  below  is  the  most  valuable  as  indicating  undue 
compression  and  threatened  asphyxia  and,  as  a  rule,  should  be  regarded 
as  an  indication  for  hastening  the  delivery. 

The  change  from  a  slow  fetal  heart  to  one  that  is  very  rapid  or 
irregular  is  frequently  a  sign  of  disturbed  fetal  circulation  and  f)erhaps 
impending  asphyxia,  but  is  less  to  be  depended  on  than  the  marked 
slowing  of  the  fetal  heart  mentioned  above. 

The  appearance  of  fresh  meconium  in  the  liquor  amnii  in  cases  other 
than  breech  is  a  strong  evidence  of  disturbed  fetal  circulation  and  threat- 
ened asphyxia,  and  especially  when  associated  with  slow  fetal  heart 
sounds,  should  be  considered  as  indication  for  hastening  the  delivery. 

Not  infrequently,  just  before  the  death  of  the  child  in  utero,  the  mother 
notices  tumultuous  movements  of  the  child;  these  may  indicate  asphyxia 
and  attempts  at  respiration  during  its  death  struggle.  Taken  by  them- 
selves these  tumultuous  movements  are  not  often  a  sign  of  great  impor- 
tance but  coupled  with  very  slow  heart  sounds  and  the  passage  of  mecon- 
ium into  the  liquor  amnii,  they  become  a  serious  indication  of  asphyxia. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  the  persistent  umbilical  souffle.  While 
alone  it  is  often  a  sign  of  little  moment,  when  found  associated  with 
other  signs  of  disturbed  fetal  circulation  it  may  form  a  sufficiently  strong 
corroborative  evidence  of  threatened  asphyxia  to  indicate  hastening  of 
the  delivery. 

Clinical  Picture. — Clinically  there  are  two  types  of  asphyxia  presented 
by  the  baby.  In  one  the  muscle  tone  is  retained  and  the  child  is  cyanotic. 
This  is  usually  called  asphyxia  limda.  In  the  other  the  muscular  system, 
including  the  sphincters,  is  relaxed,  and  the  child  is  pale  and  the  con- 
dition is  called  asphyxia  pallida.  The  prognosis  of  asphyxia  livida  is 
usually  better  than  that  of  asph^Tda  pallida,  although  the  child  is  often 
resuscitated  from  either  condition.  The  passing  of  the  child  from  the 
condition  of  asphyxia  livida  to  that  of  asphyxia  pallida,  as  sometimes 
happens,  usually  indicates  a  bad  prognosis  and  the  return  of  muscular 
contraction  in  an  asphyxia  pallida  usually  means  a  good  prognosis. 
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Treatment. — In  the  treatment  of  asphyxia  neonatorum  there  are  three 
chief  indications: 

1.  To  clear  the  upper  air  passages. 

2.  To  perform  artificial  respiration. 

3.  To  employ  reflex  stimulation  of  respiration. 

These  three  indications  can  be  met  in  several  ways,  but  in  whatever 
method  that  may  be  selected,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  an  asphyx- 
iated newborn  baby  is  a  delicate  structure  of  low  vitality  and  great  care 
should  be  taken  not  to  injure  its  structure  or  lower  its  vitality. 

Clearing  the  Upper  Air  Passages. — For  clearing  the  upper  air  pas- 
sages which  may  be  filled  with  mucus,  liquor  amnii,  etc.,  a  good  method  is 
to  hold  the  baby,  wrapped  in  a  sterile  towel,  with  head  down  and  then 
gently  slap  its  buttocks.  This  not  only  allows  the  obstructing  fluid  to 
run  out  but  often  stimulates  respiration  from  the  slapping.  In  addition 
to  this,  a  method  often  employed  at  the  Sloane  Hospital  is  to  use  a 
'*  blow-out"  so-called,  i.  e,,  to  have  the  nurse  place  a  fold  of  sterile  gauze 
over  the  mouth  of  the  baby,  indenting  the  gauze  over  the  baby's  mouth 
so  as  to  mark  its  location.  The  obstetrician  then  blows  through  the 
gauze  into  the  baby's  mouth  at  the  same  time  holding  his  hand  over  its 
stomach  so  that  it  shall  not  be  distended.  In  this  manner,  mucus  and 
fluid  in  the  upper  air  passages  are  forced  out  through  the  baby's  nose 
and  are  wiped  away  by  the  nurse  as  she  draws  the  gauze  along  and 
prepares  a  fresh  surface  for  another  "blow." 

In  addition  to  the  methods  above  mentioned,  a  catheter  or  other 
varieties  of  suction  apparatus  may  be  used  for  withdrawing  mucus  from 
the  upper  air  passages,  but  are  seldom  employed  by  the  author. 

Artificial  Respiration. — For  performing  artificial  respiration  various 
methods  are  in  common  use  and  all  have  their  place  at  times. 

Preparation, — One  important  fact  to  be  emphasized  in  this  connection 
is  that  in  every  labor  which  is  markedly  prolonged,  or  in  which  the  fetal 
heart  sounds  have  been  slowed,  and  in  every  op)erative  delivery,  the 
possibility  of  an  asphyxiated  baby  should  be  borne  in  mind  and  prepara- 
tions for  treating  it  be  made.  These  preparations  consist  chiefly  in  hav- 
ing at  hand  two  tubs,  one  containing  warm  water  at  a  temperature  of 
about  115®  F.,  the  other  containing  cold  water  with  ice  to  keep  it  cool. 

Until  the  reflexes  have  returned  in  the  baby  there  is  no  advantage 
in  trying  to  stimulate  its  respiration  by  cold  applications  to  its  skin  and 
there  is  a  distinct  disadvantage  in  the  danger  of  lowering  its  vitality. 
Hence  at  first  it  is  the  warm-water  tub  which  is  needed  and  it  is  the 
author's  custom  to  keep  the  baby  in  the  warm  water  as  much  as  possible 
while  performing  artificial  respiration  upon  it. 

If  the  baby  is  asphyxiated  at  birth  the  cord  is  tied  and  cut  at  a  suffi- 
cient distance  from  its  abdomen  to  allow  of  a  second  ligature,  cutting 
and  sterile  dressing  after  the  procedures  of  resuscitation  are  over. 

With  the  upper  air  passages  cleared  as  already  described,  the  baby  is 

at  once  placed  in  the  tub  of  warm  water  with  its  face  supported  above 

the  level  of  the  water.    With  its  vitality  thus  protected  by  the  heat, 

artificial  respiration  may  be  carried  on  by  a  modification  of  Sylvester's 

23 
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■method  as  shown  in  Figs.  248  and  249.  With  the  arms  of  the  baby  between 
the  thumbs  and  forefingers  of  the  obstetrician,  while  the  back  of  the  thorax 
is  supported  by  his  remaining  fingers,  the  operator  lifts  the  arms  and  thorax 
and  Uius  expands  the  baby's  chest  (see  Fig.  248).  In  the  next  move- 
ment the  operator  transfers  his  forefingers  to  the  scapular  region  and 
compresses  the  baby's  chest  with  his  thumbs  {see  Fig.  249).  With  the 
alternation  of  these  two  movements,  16  to  18  per  minute,  artificial  respira- 
tion is  maintained  with  very  little  shock  to  the  baby  and  often  with  most 
gratifying  results.    As  soon  as  the  reflexes  return  and  the  baby  begins 


Flu.  24tt. — Mudified  Sylvcfltcr'd  method.     Artificial  insturation.     Uuhy  in  tub  at 
warm  water. 

to  use  its  diaphragm,  respiration  may  be  stimulated  by  transferring  the 
baby  for  an  instant  to  the  tub  of  ice-water,  immediately  returning  it  to 
the  warm  water,  so  as  not  to  lower  its  vitality.  Dashing  a  few  drops  of 
the  ice-water  onto  the  chest  of  the  baby  while  it  is  still  in  the  warm  water 
wiU  often  suffice  to  stimulate  its  respiratory  movements.  As  a  rule  it  is 
well  to  keep  the  baby  in  the  warm  tub  with  occasional  short  transfers 
to  the  cold  tub  until  it  cries  well.  It  should  then  be  dried,  its  cord  tied 
again  at  the  usual  distance  from  the  body,  a  sterile  cord  dressing  applied, 
the  baby  wrapped  in  a  warm  blanket  and  placed  in  its  crib.    In  every 
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case  of  asphj-xia  the  baby  should  be  carefully  watched  after  resuscitation 
for  any  evidence  of  failing  respiration. 

The  method  just  described  is  the  one  usually  employed  by  the  author 
in  his  service  at  the  Sloane  Hospital  and  in  his  private  practice  and  the 
preparation  of  the  tubs  of  hot  and  cohl  water  is  that  expected  of  his 
nurses.  In  some  cases  the  baby  does  not  respond  to  this  method  of  arti- 
ficial respiration  and  other  well-known  methods  should  be  tried,  per- 
haps returning  the  baby  at  intervals  to  the  warm  tub  and  the  modified 
Sylvester  method  just  described. 


Fio.  249. — ArtiGrial  cipiration.    Baby  in  lub  of  wum  water. 

A  good  method  is  the  Schullze  method,  in  which  the  babj'  is  held  with 
the  operator's  thumbs  over  the  thorax,  the  index-fingers  in  the  axillw 
and  the  remaining  fingers  over  the  scapular  region.  The  baby  is  first 
swung  down  between  the  operator's  thighs,  the  ()perator  in  the  meantime 
lifting  forward  the  baby's  thorax  (see  Fig.  250).  This  evidently  expands 
the  baby's  chest.  In  the  next  movement  the  baby  is  gently  swung  over 
the  operator's  shoulder,  its  thorax  falling  on  the  thumbs  of  the  operator 
which  thus  compress  it  (see  Fig.  251). 

With  the  alternation  of  these  two  movements  artificial  respiration 
may  be  carried  on.    It  is  readily  seen,  however,  that  in  cases  of  fracture 
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of  either  of  the  extremities  or  the  clavicle,  the  method  is  not  one  to  be 
recommended, 

A  substitute  for  the  Schultze  method  suggested  by  Byrd,  in  1870, 
modified  by  Dew,'  in  1893,  and  generally  known  as  Dew's  method,  is  de- 
picted in  Figs,  252, 253, 254,  and  255.  He  describes  the  method  as  follows: 
"Grasp  the  infant  with  the  left  hand,  allowing  the  neck  to  rest  between 


FiQ.  251.— SchulUe  methixl. 


the  thumb  and  forefinger,  the  head  falling  far  over  backward  {see  Fig. 
252)  straightening  the  mouth  with  the  larjnx  and  trachea,  therebj-  serv- 
ing to  raise  and  hold  open  the  epiglottis.    The  upper  portion  of  the  back 
-and  scapulie  resting  in  the  palm  of  the  hand,  the  other  three  fingers  are 
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inserted  in  the  axilla  of  the  baby's  left  arm,  raising  it  upward  aad  out- 
ward.   Then  with  the  right  hand,  if  the  baby  is  large  and  heavy,  grat-p 


Fio.  2G2.— Dew  method  Fio   2S3.— Dew  mclbod. 


Fia.  264.— Dew  method. 
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the  knees'in  such  a  way  as  to  hold  them  with  the  right  knee  resting 
between  the  thumb  and  forefinger,  the  kft  between  the  fore-  and  middle 
fingers.  This  position  will  allow  the  back  of  the  thi^  to  rest  in  the 
palm  of  the  operatttf's  hand.  If  the  infant  is  small  and  light  it  will  be 
found  moK  convenient  and  easier  to  hold  it  in  the  same  way  by  the 
ankles  instead  of  the  knees,  allowing  the  cah'es  instead  of  the  thigh  to 
rest  in  the  palm  ot  the  hand. 


Fia    aSft.— Autbor'i  mcUud. 

"Hie  nest  step  is  to  de{Hess  the  peKis  and  lower  extremities  so  as  to 
allow  the  abdominal  organs  to  drag  the  diaidiragm  downward,  and  with 
the  left  hand  to  gentl,v  bend  the  dorsal  region  of  the  spine  backward 
(see  Fig.  25.3).  This  enlarges  the  thoracic  cavity  and  produces  insfHia- 
tion.  Then,  to  excite  expiration,  reverse  the  movnnent,  bringing  the 
shoulders  and  chest  forward,  closing  the  ribs  upon  each  other 
'■^.  254).  At  the  same  moment  bring  forward  the  thighs,  resting 
■on  the  abdomen. 
mo\'ement  arches  the  lumbar  region  backward  and  so  bends  the 
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child  upon  itself  as  to  crowd  together  the  contents  of  the  thoracic  and 
abdominal  cavities,  bringing  about  a  most  complete  and  forcible 
expiration. 

"By  elevating  the  buttocks  and  depressing  the  head  and  shoulders 
(see  Fig.  255)  the  expulsion  of  mucus  can  be  affected,  as  in  the  Schultze 
method." 


Fia.  267. — Author's  method. 

A  method  often  used  by  the  author  in  alternation  with  the  modified 
Sylvester  method  in  the  warm  tub  is  that  shown  in  Figs,  256  and  257, 
in  which  the  baby  held  as  in  Fig,  256  is  rather  rapidly  changed  to  the 
position  of  Fig.  257,  then  returned  to  Fig.  256,  Inspiration  is  stimulated 
by  the  motion  from  256  to  257  in  two  ways:  (1)  By  the  reflex  stimula- 
tion of  rushing  through  the  air;  (2)  by  the  descent  of  the  liver  and  dia- 
phragm which  expands  the  chest  capacity.  The  results  of  this  method 
are  often  very  satisfactory. 
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Reflex  Stimulation. — A  method  of  reflexly  stimulating  respiration  is 
that  of  Laborde,  which  consists  in  rhythmic  tractions  upon  the  tongue, 
either  with  a  forceps  or  the  fingers.  This  method  is  based  on  the  principle 
that  traction  on  the  tongue  reflexly  stimulates  the  respiratory  centre 
and  the  phrenic  nerve. 

In  desperate  cases,  any  or  even  all  of  the  above  methods  may  be  used 
before  deciding  the  case  is  hopeless,  providing,  of  course,  the  fetal  heart 
is  still  beating.    The  author  has  several  times  succeeded  in  resuscitating 
apparently  hopeless  cases  by  direct  insufflation — the  mouth-to-mouth 
method — with  several  layers  of  gauze  placed  over  the  mouth  of  the 
baby  the  operator  gently  blows  into  the  baby's  mouth  at  regular  inter- 
vals, imitating  inspiration,  and  then  com- 
presses the  chest  with  his  hand.    Not  infre- 
quently the  color  of  the  baby  under  this 
method  will  assume  its  normal  condition  and 
voluntary  respiratory  movements  begin. 

The  physician  should  never  despair  so 
long  as  the  heart  continues  to  beat,  even  if 
voluntary  respiration  does  not  begin  for  en 
hour. 

Occasionally,  in  cases  of  asphyxia  asso- 
ciated with  fracture  of  the  fetal  skull  and 
cerebral  hemorrhage,  benefit  is  obtained  by 
operation  with  the  removal  of  the  dot  and 
pressure.  Recovery  under  these  conditions, 
however,  is  exceptional. 

One  of  the  most  valuable  methods  of  re- 
suscitating asphj'xiated  babies  is  by  the  use 
of  the  lungmotoT  (see  Fig.  258)  which  in 
the  author's  experience  has  proved- both 
efficient  and  safe. 

The  lungmotor  consists  of  two  air  pumps 

which  operate  in  unison,  yet  are  not  connected 

in  any  way  as  far  as  the  interchange  of  air  is 

concerned.    At  no  time  does  the  devitalized 

Fio.  268.— The  lungmotor.       air  come  in  contact  with  the  fresh  air  or 

oxygen.  It  works  by  hand — three  fingers. 
An  upward  movement  of  the  lungmotor  fills  "inspiration"  cylinder 
with  air  or  oxygen  or  a  mixture  of  both,  according  to  the  setting  of  the 
air  and  oxygen  valve.  At  the  same  time  the  "expiration"  c>-linder  fills 
with  the  expired  air  expelled  by  the  lungs  of  the  subject.  Conversely 
the  following  downward  movement  of  the  handle  and  piston  forces  the 
air  and  oxygen  now  contained  in  the  "inspiration"  cylinder  into  the 
lungs  of  the  subject  and  discharges  the  expired  air  of  the  expiration 
cylinder  into  the  open. 
To  make  the  lungmotor  available  for  persons  of  all  ages  and  corre- 
"  lely  vao'ing  lung  capacities  the  lungmotor  is  pro\-ided  with  adjust- 
''ifferent  air  volumes  suitable  for  newborn,  five-year-old,  ten- 
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year-old  children,  fifteen-year-old  or  small  adult,  adult  average  and  adult 
large.    This  range  provides  for  all  sizes  of  subject. 

The  volume  notches  for  size  of  subject  are  on  the  "inspiration"  piston 
rod  opposite  to  each  of  the  sizes  of  subject,  viz.:  Newborn,  five-year-old, 
ten-year-old  children,  fifteen-year-old  or  small  adult,  adult  average  and 
adult  large.  The  volume  notches  are  engaged  by  a  slide  pin  on  top  of 
the  "inspiration**  cylinder  cover.  The  slide  pin  can  be  swung  around 
the  circle  over  the  graduated  volume,  size  and  stroke  regulating  dial, 
the  graduations  with  plain  marks  for  corresponding  ages  registering  with 
the  notches  in  the  piston  rod. 

The  treatment  of  cases  of  asphyxia  neonatonim  often  has  associated 
with  it  most  grievous  disappointment.  Not  infrequently  the  obstetrician 
after  strenuous  efforts  will  have  his  hopes  raised  and  will  perhaps  believe 
he  has  succeeded  in  saving  the  child,  only  to  have  them  dashed  to  the 
ground  during  the  next  twenty-four  to  forty-eight  hours  by  the  death 
of  the  child  from  atelectasis.  On  the  other  hand  the  permanent  successes 
are  frequent  enough  to  reward  one  for  patient  persistent  efforts. 

THE  IMBSEDIATE  CARE  AFTER  BIRTH  OF  PREMATURE  BABIES  OR 
BABIES  OF  UNDERSIZE  OR  UNDERWEIGHT. 

One  of  the  great  problems  in  the  care  of  premature  babies  is  the  main- 
tenance of  their  body  heat.  The  author's  experience  at  the  Sloane  Hos- 
pital leads  him  to  believe  that  while  a  baby  weighing  4i  pounds  or  over 
will  usually  do  well  at  the  ordinary  temperature  of  tie  nursery,  a  baby 
weighing  less  than  this  does  much  better  in  a  temperature  of  85°  to  90°  F. 
For  this  reason  it  is  his  custom  at  the  Sloane  Hospital  to  place,  for  a  time 
at  least,  a  baby  weighing  4^  pounds  or  less  in  an  incubator  in  which 
the  temperature  is  maintained  at  first  around  90°  F.  and  then  gradually 
reduced  as  the  baby  shows  that  it  can  maintain  its  body  heat  at  a  lower 
incubator  temperature.  In  order  to  preserve  the  vitality  of  these  prema- 
ture babies,  as  soon  as  possible  after  birth  they  are  anointed  with  steril- 
ized petrolatum  to  remove  the  vernix;  a  cord  dressing  is  applied;  they 
are  wrapped  in  a  warm  blanket  and  then  transferred  at  once  to  the 
incubator  where  the  incubator  clothing  is  put  on.  The  clothing  of  the 
baby  while  in  the  incubator  does  not  need  to  be  as  much  or  as  heavy  as 
that  of  the  baby  in  the  nursery  and  the  author's  experience  has  led  him 
to  adopt  as  suitable  clothing  for  an  incubator  baby  the  following:  One 
short  flannel  shirt  and  two  napkins.  One  of  the  napkins  is  folded  diag- 
onally, brought  between  the  thighs  and  pinned  in  the  usual  way.  The 
other  napkin  is  folded  lengthwise  about  the  waist  and  thighs  of  the  baby 
and  pinned  with  the  bottom  turned  up  if  desired.  A  small  square  of 
canton  flannel  is  usually  placed  inside  the  inner  napkin  next  to  the  anus 
to  receive  the  baby*s  stools.  This  light,  loose  clothing  allows  freedom  of 
motion  to  the  baby  and  is  heavy  enough  for  the  warm  atmosphere  in 
which  it  is.  The  baby  in  the  incubator  is  handled  as  little  as  possible  in 
changing  its  diapers,  it  is  not  bathed  and  it  is  weighed  only  at  intervals 
of  several  days.    Its  feeding  is  discussed  in  the  chapter  on  Lactation, 
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see  page  408.  Suffice  it  to  say  here  that  an  incubator  baby  usually  needs 
human  breast  milk  and  usually  does  best  when  fed  in  small  amounts 
with  half-strength  milk  at  shorter  intervals  than  a  full-term  baby  is  fed. 

Incubators  and  Their  Substitutes. — To  the  different  varieties  of 
incubators  which  have  been  in  use  for  many  years,  most  of  which  have 
consisted  of  an  air  chamber  warmed  by  a  tank  of  water  heated  by  a  gas 
or  other  burner,  there  have  been  three  common  objections: 

Insufficient  air  space. 

Insufficient  circulation  of  air. 

Difficulty  in  maintenance  of  a  constant  temperature. 
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FiQ.  259. — Infant  incubator. 


Impressed  with  these  objections  the  author  has  sought  to  overcome 
them  by: 

1.  Having  an  incubator  built  several  times  larger  than  those  in  com- 
mon use. 

2.  Maintaining  a  gentle  current  of  filtered  air  through  it,  the  air  enter- 
ing through  a  gauze-screened  opening  below  and  being  sucked  out  by  a 
small  electric  fan  above. 

3.  Maintaining  a  constant  temperature  by  different  series  of  electric 
lights  which  may  be  turned  on  or  off  at  will.  This  incubator  (see  Fig. 
259)  has  been  in  use,  with  two  of  its  fellows,  at  the  Sloane  Hospital  for 
two  years  and  has  clearly  demonstrated  its  superiority  over  the  incuba- 
tors of  the  old  type.  Babies  of  greater  prematurity  and  lesser  weight  have 
lived  and  developed  in  these  incubators  than  any  we  have  been  able  to 
save  heretofore. 

The  mechanical  description  of  the  incubator  is  as  follows:  It  is  built 
entirely  of  steel  finished  on  the  outside  in  aluminum  bronze  and  painted 
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on  the  inside  with  gray  enamel.  It  consists  primarily  of  the  incubator 
proper  which  is  84)  indies  in  length,  46)  inches  in  height,  and  30)  inches 
in  depth.  It  is  supported  on  legs  30  indies  high,  making  the  total  height 
76J  inches.  In  front  (see  Fig.  259)  at  each  side  are  two  double  doora  of 
beveled  plate  glass  set  in  nickel-plated  brass  frames.  At  each  end  is  a 
beveled  plate  glass  window  24J  inches  by  20)  inches.  In  the  interior 
directly  behind  each  set  of  doors  b  a  basket  or  cradle,  built  of  nickel- 
plated  brass  wire  and  supported  on  hooks,  in  which  the  infant  lies. 
Beneath  each  cradle  is  a  tray  which  contains  water  for  keeping  the  air 
moist.  The  condition  of  the  air  is  indicated  by  a  hygrometer  and  its 
temperature  by  a  thermometer,  both  of  which  are  visible  through  the 
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glass  doors.  Beneath  each  tray  is  a  series  of  violet-colored  incandescent 
lamps  which  furnish  the  heat  which  is  distributed  by  means  of  a  heat 
disbursor.  On  the  roof  of  the  incubator  a  small  motor  with  a  fan  and 
the  necessary  resistance  is  endosed  in  a  metal  chimney  leading  from  the 
interior.  The  motor  is  controlled  by  a  rheostat  situate<l  outside  of  the 
incubator  between  the  two  frout  windows.  The  lamps  are  connected  in 
series  of  two  on  each  side  controlled  by  snap  switdies  as  shown,  which  in 
turn  are  connected  with  tlie  house  current.  Directly  inside  of  each  door 
is  a  small  pilot  lamp.  When  the  incubator  is  in  operation  the  air  enters 
tlirough  the  intakes  (No.  6),  coro^  in  contact  with  the  heat-disbursing 
plates  an<l  passes  throughout  the  interior.  By  means  of  the  motor  fan 
a  continual  gentle  current  of  fresh,  warm  air  is  kept  circulating  through 
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the  incubator.   The  degree  of  heat  is  regulated  by  turning  on  more  or 
of  the  snap  switches  and  by  proper  regulation  of  the  motor. 


Fig.  261. — Cotton  jacket  and  si 
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Fio.  362.— Baby  id  cotton  jackM  >ttd  toclu. 
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Where  the  house  is  not  \^ired  for  electricity  an  incubator  of  the  old 
type  (see  Fig.  260),  in  which  the  water  tank  surrounding  the  air  chamber 
is  heated  by  a  gas  burner  or  an  alcohol  lamp  may  be  used.  The  objec- 
tions of  limited  air  space  and  poor  circulation  of  air  must  be  recognized, 
however,  and  overcome  as  far  as  possible. 

Substitutes  for  Incubators. — In  private  families  where  it  is  impossible 
to  secure  an  incubator  it  is  often  possible  by  different  makeshifts  to 
obtain  admirable  results  without  it.  In  some  houses  a  small  room 
may  be  chosen  and  by  the  regular  heating  apparatus  of  the  house  the 
temperature  may  be  raised  and  maintained  at  or  above  80  degrees. 

The  author  has  at  times  obtained  good  results  by  surrounding  the 
baby's  crib  with  folding  screens  over  which  blankets  are  thrown,  the 
temperature  of  this  space  being  maintained  by  an  electric  heater. 

In  all  of  these  arrangements  of  enclosed,  heated  air  spaces,  the  impor- 
tance of  ventilation  from  a  nearby  window  should  be  borne  in  mind. 

When  a  baby  is  taken  out  of  the  incubator,  which  is  done  for  a  little 
while  at  a  time,  after  the  temperature  of  the  incubator  has  been  gradually 
reduced  to  approximately  that  of  the  nursery,  it  is  an  excellent  plan  to 
dress  the  baby  something  after  the  manner  of  the  Esquimaux,  i.  e.,  in 
what  is  called  at  the  Sloane  Hospital  a  cotton  jacket  and  socks  (see  Figs. 
261  and  262)  which  are  easily  made  by  stitching  a  layer  of  cotton  to  a 
gauze  backing  of  the  shape  shown.  These  are  made  in  a  few  moments  by 
the  nurse  and  are  very  useful  in  maintaining  the  baby's  body  heat.  If  in 
this  cotton  jacket  the  baby's  temperature  tends  to  remain  subnormal, 
additional  heat  can  be  supplied  by  an  electric  pad  or  by  hot-water  bags, 
great  care  being  taken  not  to  bum  the  baby. 

In  many  cases  even  without  an  incubator  or  a  superheated  room  a 
good  result  may  be  obtained,  in  a  baby  not  too  premature,  by  the  use 
of  the  cotton  jacket  and  an  electric  pad. 

CAPUT   SUCCEDANEUM  AMD  CEPHALHEMATOMA. 

Caput  Succedaneum. — After  a  long  labor  the  child's  head  usually 
presents  a  swelling  over  the  area  which  has  been  surrounded  first  by  the 
cervical  ring  and  later  by  the  vaginal  canal  and  vulvar  orifice.  This 
swelling  is  called  the  cajnit  succedaneum  and  varies  in  its  location  on  the 
head  according  to  the  presentation  and  position  of  the  fetus.  Thus  in 
an  occipito-anterior  position  of  the  vertex  it  is  usually  found  over  the 
right  parietal  bone  if  the  position  was  an  L.  O.  A.,  and  over  the  left 
parietal  bone  if  it  was  an  R.  O.  A.  The  condition  consists  of  an  edema 
of  the  scalp  and  is  caused  by  absence  of  pressure  on  the  head  over  the 
area  corresponding  to  the  opening  in  the  birth  canal,  while  the  walls  of 
the  parturient  canal  firmly  compress  the  rest  of  the  head.  It  naturally 
follows  that  the  longer  and  more  difficult  the  labor  is,  the  greater  will  be 
the  edema  of  the  exposed  portion  of  the  scalp  and  the  size  of  the  caput 
succedaneum.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  labor  has  been  rapid  and  easy 
the  caput  succedaneum  may  be  absent.    If  on  account  of  the  long  tedious  i 

labor  there  has  been  a  marked  molding  of  the  fetal  head,  this  molding, 
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together  with  the  caput,  may  cause  a  disfigurement  of  the  child  at  birth 
whidi  may  be  alarming  to  the  parents  and  friends.  They  may  be 
assured,  however,  that  this  disfigurement  is  only  temporary  and  that  in 
from  twenty-four  to  forty-eight  hours  it  will  largely  have  disappeared. 
It  needs  no  treatment  save"  cleanliness  of  the  scalp  to  avoid  infection  in 
case  there  has  been  an  abrasion  of  the  scalp  during  the  delivery. 

Cephalhematoma. — Another  swelling  which  may  appear  on  the  child's 
head  during  the  first  week  after  birth  is  that  of  a  cephalhematoma.  It 
differs  from  the  caput  succedaneum  just  described  in  numerous  particu- 
lars. While  the  caput  is  present  and  most  marked  at  birth  and  rapidly 
disappears,  the  cephalhematoma  as  a  rule  does  not  appear  until  several 


Fta.  263. — Single  rcphal hematoma. 

days  after  birth  and  then  usually  increases  for  several  days.  The  cephal- 
hematoma consists  of  an  effusion  of  blood  beneath  the  pericranium  and 
is  therefore  limited  in  extent  by  the  sutures  surrounding  each  cranial 
bone.  The  caput  succedaneum,  on  the  other  hand,  involving  only  the 
tissues  of  the  scalp,  may  extend  right  over  the  sutures  and  fontanelles. 
The  cephalhematoma  is  caused  by  the  rupture  of  a  vessel  between  the 
pericranium  and  one  of  the  cranial  bones  which  has  received  less  support- 
ing pressure  during  the  labor  than  the  rest  of  the  fetal  head.  It  is  there- 
fore due  to  relative  absence  of  pressure  over  this  area  rather  than  to  an 
excess  of  pressure.  The  cephalhematoma  may  follow  a  breech  delivery 
"«  well  as  a  vertex,  although  more  common  in  the  latter.  It  may  be 
',  as  shown  in  Fig.  263  or  double,  as  seen  in  Fig.  264.    While  more 
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common  over  one  of  the  parietal  bones,  it  may  occur  over  the  occipital 
or  one  of  the  frontals. 

Clinical  Course. — As  stated  above,  the  cephalhematoma  usually  first 
appears  several  days  after  the  birth  of  the  child.  It  generally  increases  in 
size  for  several  days,  remains  stationary  for  a  week  or  more  and  then, 
as  a  rule,  gradually  disappears.  Unless  there  has  been  an  abrasion  of  the 
scalp  over  the  tumor  it  does  not  often  become  infected  and  the  anxiety 
of  the  family  can  be  quieted  by  the  assurance  that  the  swelling  is  only 
temporary  and  that  it  will  probably  have  disappeared  in  from  six  to 
eight  weeks.  In  the  process  of  absorption  of  the  effused  blood  and  return 
of  the  pericranium  to  the  bone  a  hard  ridge  of  bony  spicules  can  often 


Fio.  2M. — Double  oepbalhenuitoiiis. 


be  felt  around  the  circumference  of  the  cephalhematoma.  As  the  fingers 
pass  from  the  surrounding  area  onto  this  elevated  ridge  nnd  then  down 
on  to  the  skuil  nearer  the  centre  of  the  (cephalhematoma  the  feel  of  a 
depressed  fracture  of  the  skull  is  suggested.  If  it  is  remembered  that  in 
the  process  of  repair  of  a  cephalhematoma  and  the  reattachment  of  the 
pericranium  to  the  skull  this  elevated  ridge  of  new  bone  projection  is  the 
rule,  the  diagnosis  is  usually  easy.  Furthermore,  the  time  elapsed  since 
the  birth  of  the  child  and  the  absence  perhaps  of  any  possible  trauma 
during  the  labor  should  aid  in  the  exclusion  of  fracture. 

Treatmont. — As  the  rule  is  that  a  cephalhematoma,  provided  it  is  not 
infected,  will  absorb  without  treatment,  the  principle  of  treatment 
consists  of  protection  and  cleanliness.    If  any  abrasion  of  the  scalp  exists 
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near  the  cephalhematoma,  it  is  well  to  disinfect  this  abrasion  with  tinc- 
ture of  iodin  and  then  to  protect  the  swelling  with  a  dressing  of  sterile 
gauze  in  order  to  avoid  any  further  abrasion.  It  is  often  desirable  to 
surround  the  swelling  with  a  ring  of  gauze  to  prevent  friction  from  the 
pillow.  The  question  occasionally  arises  in  the  case  of  a  large  cephal- 
hematoma: Will  the  process  of  absorption  not  be  hastened  by  aspira- 
tion and  the  withdrawal  of  the  fluid  portion  of  the  eifused  blood?  The 
author  believes  that  this  is  not  to  be  recommended,  as  there  is  always 
more  or  less  risk  of  infection  in  this  procedure,  and  the  avoidance  of  infec- 
tion of  the  effused  blood  is  the  object  especially  desired. 

If  infection  of  the  cephalhematoma  has  occurred  it  should  be  treated 
on  general  surgical  principles  of  opening  and  drainage. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

THE  PUERPERIUM  AND  ITS  MANAGEMENT. 

The  puerperium  is  the  term  applied  to  that  period  immediately 
following  the  birth  of  the  child  which  is  required  for  the  return  of  the 
uterus  and  parturient  canal  to  its  normal  condition.  The  time  usually 
required  is  about  six  weeks,  but  this  varies  greatly  with  the  muscle  and 
nerve  tone  of  the  individual.  In  some  of  the  healthy  women  of  the  labor- 
ing  class  the  involution  of  the  uterus  is  often  as  well  advanced  at  two 
weeks  as  in  some  in  the  so-called  higher  walks  of  life  at  four  weeks. 

ANATOMICAL  AND  PHTSIOLOQICAL  CHANGES. 

The  nteros. — ^At  the  end  of  pregnancy  the  uterus  measures  approxi- 
mately 12  inches  by  9  inches  by  8^  inches.  It  weighs  about  two  pounds 
and  has  a  capacity  of  about  400  cubic  inches. 

At  the  end  of  the  puerperium  it  measures  approximately  3  inches  by  2 
inches  by  1  inch,  weighs  about  1^  ounces,  and  has  a  capacity  of  about  1 
cubic  inch.  . 

This  rapid  decrease  in  size,  called  involution  of  the  uterus,  is  well 
Ulustrated  by  Fig.  265,  which  is  a  photograph  of  a  uterus  taken  from  a 
woman  who  died  of  pneumonia  on  the  day  of  her  delivery.  Although 
not  regaining  its  normal  size  until  about  six  weeks  after  labor,  the  marked 
reduction  occurring  within  the  first  few  hours  of  the  puerperium  is  very 
striking.  The  distinction  between  the  upper  and  lower  uterine  segments 
is  well  marked.  The  bloodvessels  are  constricted  by  the  contraction 
and  retraction  of  the  muscular  fibers,  thus  making  the  upi)er  uterine  seg- 
ment, although  thick,  appear  firm  and  rather  anemic.  A  good  idea  of 
the  vascular  channels  of  the  pregnant  uterus  can  be  obtained  by  inject- 
ing a  cadaver  soon  after  delivery  with  formalin  and  then  making  a  frozen 
section  of  the  uterus,  as  was  done  in  Fig.  266.  From  this  it  is  seen  that 
the  uterus  is  riddled  with  vascular  channels  which  are  closed  by  tlie  con- 
traction and  retraction  of  the  uterus  indicated  in  the  preceding  figure. 

As  time  goes  on  the  muscular  fibers  atrophy  and  the  uterus  decreases 
rapidly  in  size  so  that  by  the  tenth  day  of  a  normal  puerperium  it  has 
returned  to  the  true  pelvis  and  can  no  longer  be  felt  above  the  pubis. 

The  Endometrium. — ^The  separation  of  the  placenta  and  membranes 
from  the  uterus  taking  place  in  the  deeper  portion  of  the  spongy  layer  of 
the  decidua,  there  remains  lining  the  uterus  at  the  completion  of  the 
third  stage  of  a  labor  more  or  less  of  this  spongy  decidua  which  has  an  j 

irregular  surface  infiltrated  with  blood.   At  the  placental  site  the  decidual 
surface  is  more  jagged,  is  raised  above  the  rest  of  the  uterine  cavity,  and 
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the  MtKKl  iiifiltratiiHi  is  Rrtatcr.  The  superficial  part  of  the  deciduiii 
l»>*T  HiiiI(TK<n-s  iiwnisis  aiHl  is  t-ast  off  in  the  lochia  while  the deepff 
)M)rtioii  is  |nvs('n'e<i,  iHt-omes  transformed  into  coiuiecti\'e  tissue  froa 
wliith.  tdttfther  with  thi-  fundi  of  the  utricular  glands  which  are  left.* 
tivw  ciidiinietriun)  is  constructed. 

The  Cervix.— Innnwliately  after  deliver>-  the  cerv-ix  is  nidely  dilatiMf- 
uilinittiiif;  evvn  thf  <t>ne-shaped  hand.  It  is  usually'  more  or  less  lacerated 
and  shades  otf  into  thi-  vagina  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  its  anatomicti 


l'"in.  aw. — Utcriaa  of  noniuii  who  died  on  the  day  of  h«r  d(>livcrv 

outlines  iiidisliiH't.  The  lips  of  the  ccnix  are  edematous  and  it'l* 
close  (if  lulmr  are  often  visible  at  the  vulvar  orifice.  On  the  seconJ'''- 
the  cervix  hii-s  n-estahlished  its  iinatomical  landmarks  althoufli  ^ 
internal  osusuully  admits  thefinKeriit  the  end  of  a  Week  and  theexten" 
OS  Hlways  renitiins  more  patulous  timn  hi  a  nullipara. 

The  Vulva. — On  the  dav  following  delivery  the  vulva  is  still  edemtt'*' 
and  tender  and  niHv  he  a  source  of  discomfort  to  the  patient     This^l 
ing  and  tenderness  rapidly  <lisapjK-)irs.  however,  without  treatment  i^^l 
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is  seldom  mentioned  by  the  patient  after  the  third  da\-.  The  lacerations, 
if  repaireil  under  aseptic  precautions,  usually  unite  readily  and  are  repre- 
st-ntod  later  simply  by  whitish  cicatrices. 

The  Vagina. — The  vagina  after  labor  is  patulous  with  relaxation 
of  both  anterior  and  posterior  walls,  1  he  tone  rapidly  returns  to  this 
canal,  although  it  remains  a  little  more  patulous  than  in  a  nullipara  and 
the  rugw  are  a  little  less  distinct. 

After-pains. — In  the  first  labor  "after-pains"  or  painful  contractions 
of  the  uterus  after  the  expulsion  of  the  placenta  are  unusual.    These 


Fi(^.  260. — FroBprk  sorliun,  ahcjwiitff  veaaeU  of  puerperal  uttruH. 

after-iHiins  are  iisually  due  to  the  accumulation  of  small  hlo<N)-(-luts  in 
the  uterine  cHvity  nn  account  of  imperfect  contraction.  'I'hey  are  com- 
mon in  niultipiine  and  often  increase  with  each  labor,  as  each  lalior  .seems 
to  diminish  the  p«iwer  of  the  uterus  to  contract  and  remain  contracted 
as  it  does  in  the  first. 

It  is  esiKfially  seen  in  lalxtrs  where  the  uterus  has  l)een  oveniistended, 
as  ill  hydnimnios.  multiple  pregnancy,  or  in  very  tedi<nis  labors  where 
the  uterine  muscle  has  In-come  tired  out. 

It  is  always  wise  for  the  obstetrician  to  provide  for  the  relief  of  these 
pains  iH'fore  lie  leaves  the  hou.se  of  the  patient,  otherwise  he  is  very  apt 
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til  l»f  (listiirlj«l  during  the  night  hy  a  request  for  such  relief.  A  tablet 
)tf  codifii,  gr.  HS,  repeated  in  two  hours  usually-  senses  this  purpose  well. 

Where  the  pains  are  persistent,  the  use  of  the  ice-bag  over  the  fuudu; 
uteri  often  gives  marked  relief  and  maintains  the  contraction  of  the 
ntenis. 

OccasionaDy  tlie  uterus  will  be  found  to  be  ballooned  with  bIood-ekit5 
and  the  patient  be  suffering  intensely  with  after-pains.  In  such  «i=*5 
if  compression  of  the  fundus  does  not  empty  the  uterus  it  is  sometime^ 
advis)ii)le  in  extreme  cases  to  give  a  hot  intra-uterine  douche,  or  even  to 
clean  out  the  clots  with  the  sterile  hand,  then  administer  a  dose  of  etpii 
and  apply  the  i<-e-bag  to  the  fundus. 


Fic  267.-~Lochia,  firal  day. 

The  Lochia.— For  two  or  three  weeks  after  delivery-  there  ocvurs* 
discharge  from  the  utcnivaginal  canal  wliich  is  called  the  lochia  F'T 
the  first  three  or  foiir  da.\s  tlic  discharge  is  composed  chieflv  of  liii>"i 
mixed  with  dit-idual  cells  and  epithelium  from  the  cervix  and  \-aBi'* 
It  looks  bloody  and  is  called  the  lochia  rubra.  It  is  alkaline  in  reactii"'' 
and  has  the  ixlor  of  blood  or  fresh  meat.  The  sources  of  the  blood »" 
the  large  sinuses  of  the  placental  site,  the  torn  vessels  of  the  ilecidua.  an-^ 
the  various  tears  in'tlie  cer\ix,  vagina  or  vulva. 

For  the  next  three  or  four  da\'s  the  discharge  is  lighter  in  t^r  ii'~ 
serous  in  chanictcr  and  is  called  the  lochia  serosa.  I 

The  disintegration  and  casting  off  from  the  uterine  cavitv  of  Wi  J 
remains  of  decidua  and  the  granulation  of  lesions  in  the  parturient  cu^  J 
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Fid.  268.— Lochia,  third  day. 


Fia.  269.— lochia,  tentfa  dijr 
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now  give  to  the  lochia  a  whiter  color,  so  that  from  about  the  seventh  to 
the  fourteenth  day,  perhaps  longer,  it  is  called  the  lochia  alba. 

In  some  cases  the  lochia  rubra  or  bloody  lochia  persists  for  several 
weeks.  This  is  usually  the  result  of  improper  involution  of  the  uteruj^ 
which  may  arise  from  lack  of  nursing,  from  retained  secundines,  the 
presence  of  fibroid  tumors,  posterior  displacement  of  the  uterus,  etc. 

It  is  more  apt  to  be  prolonged  in  multiparse  than  in  primiparse.  The 
microscopic  appearance  of  the  lochia  on  the  first,  third  and  tenth,  days 
may  be  seen  in  Figs.  267,  268,  and  269. 

Odor. — It  has  already  been  stated  that  the  odor  of  the  lochia  during 
the  first  three  or  four  days  resembles  that  of  blood  or  fresh  meat.  After 
these  first  few  days,  as  the  mucus  of  the  canal  forms  a  larger  proportion 
of  the  discharge,  the  lochia  has  a  i)eculiar  odor  of  its  own  which  every 
obstetrician  should  become  familiar  with  in  order  to  recognize  any  depar- 
ture from  the  normal.  The  odor  of  the  normal  lochia  at  this  time  always 
reminds  the  author  of  smoked  ham.  It  is  altogether  different  from  the 
offensive  odor  which  the  lochia  sometimes  assumes  when  more  than  the 
normal  amount  of  organic  material  is  retained  in  the  birth  canal  and  this 
organic  material  has  been  invaded  with  putrefactive  bacteria. 

Bacteria. — ^Thanks  to  the  labors  of  Doderlein,  Kronig,  Menge,  and 
Williams,  it  is  now  established  that  during  the  first  few  days  of  the  puer- 
perium  the  normal,  uninfected  uterine  cavity  does  not  contain  bacteria. 

After  the  first  few  days  bacteria  are  found  there  but  in  the  normal 
condition  they  are  not  of  the  pyogenic  varieties.  Moreover,  the  vaginal 
discharge  during  the  normal  puerperium,  although  containing  numerous 
harmless  bacteria,  does  not  contain  pyogenic  organisms,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  gonococci,  which  may  have  been  present  before  or  during  preg- 
nancy. The  reaction  of  the  vagina  during  pregnancy  is  acid  but  during 
the  puerperium  is  alkaline. 

Amoimt. — The  quantity  of  lochia  varies  greatly  in  different  women. 
In  general  the  amount  is  greater  if  the  woman  does  not  nurse  her  child 
and  the  resulting  stimulation  of  uterine  contractions  is  absent. 

The  amount  has  been  estimated  as  follows;  During  the  first  four 
days  1  kilogram,  or  21  pounds,  during  the  next  two  days  270  grams,  or 
9  ounces,  during  the  next  three  days  200  grams,  or  7  ounces.  The  whole 
amount  being  about  3J  pounds.  This  estimation,  however,  is  of  very 
little  practical  value  and  the  frequency  of  change  of  vulvar  pads  needed 
and  their  normal  appearance  is  of  much  greater  importance  to  the 
obstetrician. 

The  normal  amount  of  lochia  should  not  require  change  of  vulvar  pads 
oftener  than  every  four  hours.  The  appearance  of  the  pads  on  the 
first,  third  and  tenth  days  is  shown  in  Figs.  270.  271,  and  272. 

A  marked  diminution  in  the  amount  of  the  lochia,  and  especially  an 
absence  of  lochia  before  the  proper  time,  should  be  looke<i  upon  wnth 
suspicion  as  being  suggestive  either  of  retention  or  infection. 

Perspiration. — During  the  first  week  of  the  puerperium  this  function 
of  the  skin  is  greatly  increased  and  for  a  woman  at  this  time,  especially 
after  sleeping,  to  find  herself  bathed  in  perspiration  is  a  very  common 
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picture.  It  seems  to  be  one  of  nature's  ways  for  eliminating  waste  pro- 
ducts in  the  process  of  general  involution  incident  to  the  puerperium. 
It  has  an  important  clinical  bearing  in  the  fact  that  a  woman  with  dress 
wet  with  perspiration  is  more  subject  to  chilling  and  colds  when  exposed 


Fio.  270,— Vu1v!i  iMui.  firs!  diiy. 

to  draughts,  and  the  chilling  of  the  breasts  may  cause  or  increflse  the 
congestion  of  them. 

Diet. — Regarding  the  diet  of  the  patient  following  her  delivery  opinions 
differ  somewhat  from  those  formerly  held,  ami  the  idea  that  a  woman 
should  he  kept  upon  a  very  light  an<l  purcl\'  Huid  diet  for  se\eral  <layH 


Kt<;.  S71.— Vulva  |)ail,  Ihinl  <iuy. 

i^ter  her  confinement  is  rapi<ll>'  losing  ground.  Aside  from  milk,  brotlis 
and  gruels,  the  author  is  aceustome<l  to  allow  eggs  and  t<iast  even  during 
the  first  twenty-four  hours  of  the  puerperium.  Weak  tea  and  coffee 
are  allowable,  if  the  patient  is  accustomed  to  them,  Imt  cocoa  once  or 
twice  a  day  is  preferable  as  tending  to  stinmlate  the  secretion  of  the 


F:o,  272. — Vulva  pnrt.  tenth  day. 

milk.    A  gruel  made  from  corn  meal  is  also  of  value  in  stimulating  milk 
secretion. 

The  BoweU.— During  the  first  twenty-four  to  forty-eight  hours  of 
the  puerperium  there  is  usually  little  ten<lency  toward  a  normal  evacua- 
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tion  of  the  bowels,  and  for  several  reasons.  They  have  usually  been 
thoroughly  evacuated  during  the  labor;  but  little  nourishment  is  taken 
during  this  period  and  on  account  of  the  sudden  decrease  in  intra-abdomi- 
nal pressure  it  requires  quite  a  little  time  for.  the  intestines  to  adjust 
themselves  to  the  greater  abdominal  room  and  renew  normal  peristalsis. 

They  should  not  be  allowed  to  go  unmoved  longer  than  forty-eight 
hours,  except  perhaps  in  cases  of  complete  laceration  of  the  sphincter, 
and  if  the  patient  suffers  with  tympanites  she  may  be  relieved  by  an 
enema  at  any  time. 

On  the  third  day,  i.  e.,  at  theend  of  about  forty-eight  hours,  it  is  well 
to  move  the  bowels  thoroughly  with  a  saline,  and  for  this  purpose  it  is 
the  author's  custom  to  administer  from  one-half  to  one  bottle  of  the 
liquor  magnesii  citratis.  This  is  agreeable  to  most  patients  and,  especially 
if  followed  by  an  enema,  is  usually  effectual  both  in  emptying  the  bowel 
and  also  in  relieving  the  breasts  which  are  apt  to  be  congested  at  this 
time. 

The  Bladder. — ^Even  if  the  perineum  has  been  sutured  it  is  wiser 
to  let  the  patient  urinate  voluntarily,  if  she  can,  rather  than  to  use  the 
catheter. 

It  is  so  easy  to  start  a  cystitis  by  the  use  of  the  catheter,  even  if  great 
care  is  observed,  that  the  author  always  prefers  to  avoid  the  catheter 
if  possible.  If  the  perineal  wound  is  gently  irrigated  with  some  weak 
antiseptic  solution  like  bichloride  (1  to  5000)  after  each  urination  no  harm 
seems  to  result  from  the  flow  of  the  urine  over  it.  It  must  be  borne  in 
mind,  however,  that  many  women  secrete  urine  very  rapidly  after  con- 
finement and  that  on  account  of  the  swelling  of  the  lU'ethra  many  are 
unable  to  void  it.  For  these  reasons  it  is  well  to  instruct  the  nurse  to 
catheterize  the  patient  every  eight  hours  if  she  is  unable  to  empty  her 
bladder  voluntarily.  For  this  purpose  the  freshly  boiled  glass  catheter 
is  usually  preferable  to  the  soft  rubber  and  should  be  introduced  by  sight, 
not  by  touch,  t.  e.,  after  disinfecting  the  hands  the  labia  should  be  well 
separated  and  held  apart  by  the  fingers  of  the  one  hand,. the  vestibule 
thoroughly  cleansed,  and  the  catheter  passed  directly  mto  the  meatus 
without  touching  the  labia.  In  some  women  the  secretion  of  urine  is  so 
rapid  that  the  catheter  has  to  be  used  every  six  hours  for  a  time,  both 
for  the  comfort  of  the  patient  and  to  prevent  the  distention  of  the  bladder 
interfering  with  the  contraction  of  the  uterus. 

Nursing. — ^Until  the  secretion  of  milk  is  established  in  the  breasts 
which  is  usually  on  the  third  day,  sometimes  on  the  second  in  multip- 
arse,  the  baby  should  be  put  to  the  breasts  only  infrequently. 

The  author's  custom  is  to  have  the  baby  put  to  the  breast  as  soon  as 
the  mother  has  had  a  rest  and  to  repeat  this  every  four  hours  during  the 
daytime,  but  not  at  night  until  the  secretion  of  milk  is  established. 

During  this  period  the  baby  should  not  remain  at  the  breast  longer 
than  five  minutes  at  a  time,  for  if  allowed  to  remain  longer  the  nipple 
is  very  apt  to  be  made  tender  and  perhaps  becomes  abraded.  That  it 
should  be  put  to  the  breasts  during  the  colostrum  period,  however,  is 
important  for  several  reasons. 
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1.  It  stimulates  the  contraction  of  the  uterus  which  is  much  needed 
at  this  time. 

2.  The  colostrum  serves  as  a  laxative  for  the  baby  and  aids  in  emptying 
its  intestines  of  meconium  in  preparation  for  the  milk  which  is  soon  to 
be  secreted. 

3.  The  nursing  of  the  baby  upon  the  breasts  tends  to  stimulate  their 
function  and  hastens  the  milk  secretion. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  next  visit  of  the  obstetrician  he  should  note  the 
height  of  the  fundus,  the  amount  of  the  lochia,  the  temperature  and  pulse 
of  the  mother  and  whether  she  has  been  able  to  urinate  or  not. 

The  condition  of  the  baby  should  also  be  noted :  its  color,  its  tempera- 
ture, whether  it  has  taken  hold  of  the  nipple  well,  whether  it  has  urinated 
or  not,  and  whether  its  bowels  have  moved. 

Visits  of  the  Obstetrician.— The  number  of  calls  the  obstetrician  should 
make  upon  his  patient  depends  of  course  upon  many  different  circum- 
stances— the  distance  of  the  patient  from  the  physician,  the  smoothness 
of  her  convalescence,  the  condition  of  the  baby,  etc.  The  author  can 
give  no  better  rule  than  to  mention  his  custom  in  the  care  of  an  obstetric 
case  in  a  large  city  like  New  York  which  is  as  follows: 

Two  visits  for  the  first  one  or  two  days;  then  one  visit  a  day  until  the 
end  of  the  second  week,  followed  by  a  visit  every  other  day  until  the  four 
weeks  have  expired.  The  question  naturally  arises  as  to  how  long  an 
obstetrician  should  remain  in  charge  of  the  case.  This  depends  upon 
whether  he  is  the  general  family  practitioner  who  has  attended  the  woman 
in  confinement  as  he  would  attend  her  through  an  attack  of  pneumonia, 
or  whether  he  is  recognized  as  an  obstetrician,  a  specialist  to  whom 
obstetric  cases  are  referred  and  who  devotes  special  time  and  study  to 
this  branch.  To  the  visits  of  the  general  practitioner  there  should  be  no 
rule  of  limitation,  for  after  the  convalescence  of  the  mother  he  is  needed 
for  the  supervision  of  the  baby  and  perhaps  for  other  medical  needs  in 
the  family. 

For  the  specialist,  however,  there  should  be  a  hard-and-fast  rule,  and  the 
one  which  has  seemed  to  the  author  the  most  satisfactory  is  to  limit  the 
visits  to  one  month  and  then  refer  the  patient  back  to  the  physician  by 
whom  she  was  referred,  or,  if  not  referred  to  him  by  a  physician,  to  recom- 
mend her  either  to  a  pediatrist  or  to  a  general  practitioner.  It  is  always 
a  mistake  for  the  obstetrician  to  remain  in  charge  of  a  referred  case  for 
a  moment  after  his  services  as  obstetrician  are  needed.  It  is  also  a  mis- 
take for  the  obstetrician  to  prescribe  for  any  ailment  of  any  other  member 
of  the  family  while  attending  a  referred  obstetric  case.  He  will  retain 
the  respect  and  good  will  of  the  family  physician  who  referred  the  case 
only  by  performing  his  services  as  obstetrician  and  referring  the  patient 
back  to  him  at  the  end  of  the  obstetric  month. 

Furthermore,  even  if  the  case  comes  to  the  obstetrician  independently, 
without  being  referred,  the  most  satisfactory  rule  of  practice  is  to  refer 
the  patient  to  some  one  else  at  the  end  of  the  obstetric  month  as  after 
that  there  is  no  good  "line  of  demarcation"  where  the  obstetrician  can 
say  his  services  are  no  longer  needed,  for  the  baby  may  contract  some 
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contagious  disease,  and  to  leave  the  baby  when  it  is  ill  without  ofTending 
the  mother  is  a  most  difficult  precedure.  As  suggested  above  the  only 
satisfactory  rule  is  the  obstetric  month  for  the  obstetrician. 

The  Obstetrical  Fee. — A  word  here  regarding  the  obstetrical  fee  may 
not  be  amiss.  Of  course  every  obstetrician  has  a^  method  of  his  own, 
a  method  of  doing  his  work,  a  method  of  charging,  a  method  of  book 
keeping. 

Furthermore  he  usually  has  or  should  have  a  reason  for  his  method. 

The  method  of  charging,  which  after  many  years  of  active  obstetrical 
work  has  seemed  to  the  author  the  most  satisfactory,  has  been  to  charge 
an  inclusive  fee,  stated  to  the  family  beforehand,  which  will  include  the 
care  during  confinement  and  also  the  visits  during  the  obstetric  month. 
Office  or  house  visits  and  examinations  of  the  urine  during  pregnancy 
are  not  included  in  this  fee,  and  if  on  account  of  an  operative  delivery  the 
services  of  one  or  more  assistants  are  needed  an  additional  charge  is  made. 

The  author's  reason  for  including  in  his  obstetrical  fee  the  puerperal 
visits  is  as  follows:  The  obstetrician's  chief  aim  is,  or  should  be,  the 
welfare  of  the  mother  and  her  child.  If  everything  is  not  progressing 
absolutely  smoothly  it  is  a  great  comfort,  alike  to  the  patients  and  obstet- 
rician, for  him  to  feel  that  he  can  make  as  many  visits  each  day  as  he 
wishes  to  assure  himself  that  conditions  are  satisfactory,  or  to  attempt 
to  make  them  so. 

Visits  of  Friends. — During  the  first  week  of  the  puerperium  the  quieter 
a  patient  can  be  kept  the  better.  This  means  that  visitors  outside  the 
immediate  members  of  the  family  should  be  excluded — a  field  for  the 
exercise  of  great  tact  on  the  part  of  the  obstetrician. 

It  is  usually  necessary  to  allow  the  mother  and  perhaps  the  mother- 
in-law,  sometimes  the  father  and  occasionally  the  father-in-law  to  see 
the  patient  in  the  first  twenty-four  hours,  but  other  members  of  the 
family  can  usually  be  pacified  by  being  shown  the  baby.  In  this  connec- 
tion attention  may  well  be  called  to  the  fact  that  visitors  with  colds  or 
other  infections  about  them  are  a  source  of  danger  in  the  nursery  and 
should  be  excluded. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  on  the  day  following  a  confinement  a 
patient  often  seems  stronger  than  she  really  is.  The  contrast  to  the  suffer- 
ing of  the  day  or  night  before,  the  realization  that  the  dreaded  event 
is  over,  the  joy  of  the  presence  of  the  newborn  babe — her  own,  all  con- 
spire to  a  condition  of  exultation  which  produces  a  false  appearance  of 
both  physical  and  nerve  strength  in  the  mother  which  may  be  mis- 
leading. 

She  probably  feels  stronger  than  she  will  on  the  third  day  when  the 
breasts  distend  and  begin  their  function  of  lactation.  The  strength  of 
the  patient  should  be  conserved  to  meet  the  future  demands  and,  further^ 
more,  excitement  from  visitors  may  through  vasomotor  action  favor 
uterine  relaxation. 

Outline  of  Convalesence. — One  of  the  first  questions  asked  by  the 
patient  or  her  friends  is  in  regard  to  the  duration  of  her  stay  in  bed  or 
in  the  house.    The  author's  outline  of  privileges  is  as  follows: 
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Any  time  after  the  fourth  clay,  if  there  lias  been  noixTiiieal  oiHTation, 
the  patient  may  sit  on  the  oomnuKle  long  enough  to  void  urine  or  evacu- 
ate the  bowel.  It  is  better  not  to  try  to  have  a  movement  of  the  bowels 
on  the  first  day  of  her  sitting  up  on  the  commode  lest  she  ft^el  faint. 

On  the  ninth  day  she  may  sit  up  in  bed  for  an  hour  and  on  the  tenth 
day  she  may  sit  up  for  an  hour  in  a  chair. 

After  the  tenth  dav  she  may  add  an  hour  each  day  to  the  time  she  sits 
up  until  she  has  the  privilege  of  sitting  as  long  as  she  desires,  better 
dividing  the  time  between  morning,  afternoon,  and  evening. 

At  the  end  of  three  weeks  she  walks  about  the  floor  and  at  the  end  of 
four  weeks  she  is  allowed  downstairs  and  out  for  a  drive. 

LACTATION. 

One  of  the  most  important  problems  which  the  obstetrician  has  to 
face,  next  to  the  mechanical  problem  of  delivery,  is  the  nourishment  of 
the  baby  he  has  brought  into  the  world.  If  the  mother  has  a  well- 
developed  breast  with  a  good  milk  supply  the  solution  of  the  problem 
is  usuallv  easv,  but  unfortunatelv  this  is  often  not  the  case.  One  of 
the  penalties  of  mtxlern  civilization  seems  in  many  instances  to  be  an 
inability  on  the  part  of  the  mother  to  supply  proper  food  either  in  quantity 
or  quality  for  her  child.    The  exact  reason  for  this  is  often  obscure. 

In  some  cases  the  grandmother  and  the  great-grandmother  of  the 
child  were  unwilling  to  nurse  because  unwilling  to  spare  sufficient  time 
from  their  social  duties.  In  other  cases  the  overtaxing  of  the  nervous 
system  by  study  or  social  duties  at  a  time  when  the  pelvic  organs  and 
breasts  should  have  been  developing  has  left  imp)erfect  development  in 
each.  Fortunately  at  the  present  time  the  laity  are  so  well  educated  to 
the  fact  of  the  importance  of  a  good  breast  of  milk  for  the  well-being  of 
the  child,  and  the  annoyance  and  anxiety  sometimes  associateii  with 
artificial  feeding,  that  most  mothers  are  willing,  if  not  anxious,  to  nurse 
their  child  at  least  for  a  few  months.  The  ability  to  nurse  a  child  success- 
fully is  one  of  the  greatest  blessings  alike  to  mother,  to  child,  and  to 
obstetrician.  It  brings  mother  and  child  together  in  every  sense  of  the 
word  as  nothing  else  can  or  will,  and  develops  a  maternal  love  which 
those  deprived  of  it  do  not  realize.  To  the  child  it  usually  means  peaceful 
days  and  nights  and  a  steady  gain.  To  the  obstetrician  it  generally 
means  absence  of  anxiety  as  far  as  the  child  is  concerned.  As  long  as 
nothing  equals  a  good  breast  of  mother's  milk  for  the  nourishment  of  the 
child  it  is  important  that  the  obstetrician  should  understand  both  the 
anatomy  and  the  physiology  of  the  breast. 

The  Breast. — The  anatomv  of  the  breast  has  alreadv  been  described 
(see  page  50).  It  will  be  sufficient  in  review  simply  to  mention  the  fact 
that  its  secreting  structure  consists  of  from  15  to  20  lobes  which  in  turn 
are  composed  of  a  number  of  lobules.  The  canals  of  the  lobules  unite 
to  form  the  excretory  ducts  of  the  lobes,  called  the  lactifermis  ducts, 
which,  15  to  20  in  number,  converge  toward  the  nipple  on  the  surface 
of  which  thev  terminate. 
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ColMtnim. — During  the  latter  part  of  pr^nancy  and  the  first  tno  nr 
tXvKv  days  of  the  puerperium  there  can  be  expressed  from  the  nippk  t 
thin,  yelhiwish  flui<l  called  colostrum.  The  yellow  cx>lor  is  usually  assi^ 
to  tlio  L-ul(>stnmi  corpuscles.  According  to  Kuhue  it  is  due  to  a  pigmmi 
rescDihliuf;  the  coloring  matter  in  the  cells  of  the  corpus  luteiuii.  Thb 
yellow  color  may  be  very  slight  but  usually  just  before  the  secretioD  uf 
the  true  milk  it  is  very  pronounced.  The  colostrum  is  composed  largely 
of  strum  albumen  and  coagulates  on  boiling.  It  contains  more  prolein 
and  more  salts  tlian  the  average  woman's  milk,  but  less  sugar  aixi  if^- 
fat  as  will  lie  seen  from  the  following  tables  quoted  from  Holt:' 


Fiu.  273.^Human  milk,  first  day.  ihowing  oolostnun  corpuBclo. 

't 3.0*  3.60 

Sugar 3.7'i  ■,  « 

""'""  '  "  I  3S 

0.30 


Protpin  6.71 

Snlw                  ....,,.       0.28 
Water 88.23 


Colostrum  has  a  specific  gravity  of  1.030  to  1.040  and  is  ullc^llne  c 
reaction.  Under  the  microscope  (see  Fig.  273)  it  is  seen  to  CMiMSt  c' 
large,  granular  bodies  called  colostrum  corpuscles,  and  fat  droplets  ^ 
various  sizes. 

The  colostrum  corpuscles  are  cast  off  epithelial  cells  which  have  vsAif- 
gone  fatty  degeneration. 

or  Infancy  aud  Childhood. 
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The  appeirance  in  the  microscopic  field  differs  greatly  from  that  of 
the  perfect  emulsion  seen  in  normal  human  milk  (see  Fig.  275).  On  the 
third  or  fourth  day  in  primiparK,  often  at  the  close  of  the  second  day  in 
multipane,  the  breasts  become  engorged;  they  feel  hot,  full  and  tender 
to  the  [>atient  and  on  palpation  they  feel  larger  and  firmer,  and  the 
distended  milk  ducts  can  be  easily  palpated.  The  fiuid  whidi  can  be 
expressed  from  the  nipple  has  now  increased  and  contains  more  of  the 
fat  droplets  of  ordinary  milk  intermingled  with  the  colostrum  corpuscles 
(see  Fig.  274).  Colostrum  has  little  nutritive  value  but  is  supposed  to 
act  as  a  laxative  and  clear  the  baby's  intestinal  canal  of  meconium  and 
so  prepare  the  way  for  milk  digestion. 


Fio.  274. — Bumui  milk,  third  day. 

As  the  days  go  by  the  colostrum  corpuscles  are  seen  to  diminish  and 
the  even,  perfect  emulsion  of  normal  human  milk  (see  Fig.  275)  takes 
the  place  of  the  irregular  emulsion  seen  in  colostrum.  The  colostrum 
corpuscles  should  have  disappeared  by  the  tenth  or  twelfth  day. 

Woman's  HUk. — Normal  woman's  milk  is  bluish-white  in  color  and 
is  usually,  even  when  freshly  drawn,  amphoteric  to  litmus  or  slightly 
acid  to  phenolphthalein.  It  varies  in  specific  gravity  from  1 .026  to  1 .036, 
with  an  average  of  1.031  at  a  temperature  of  60°  F.  Under  the  micro- 
scope woman's  milk  is  seen  to  be  composed  of  numerous  round,  fat  drop- 
lets of  nearly  uniform  size  (see  Fig.  275)  called  milk  corpuscles,  suspended 
in  a  clear  fluid.  Acetic  add  when  added  to  woman's  milk  causes  small 
flocculi,  never  the  large,  firm  coagula  as  seen  when  it  is  added  to  cow's 
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milk.  Tlu*  coniposition  of  uvenige  womairs  milk  is  seen  in  the  table  iri^'" 
al)t>vi'  where  it  is  coinpartHl  with  woman's  colostrum. 

Mother's  Condition.--  As  the  breasts  beeome  eiigor^cil  and  the  seiTetiun 
of  milk  begins,  tbe  woman,  especially  if  she  is  of  a  nervons  di^piisition. 
often  shows  (piite*  a  little  general  reaction.  The  breasts  are  ht)t  am! 
painful,  she  mjiy  have  a  headache  and,  es|K*cially  if  she  is  a  priinipara. 
the  inirsing  of  the  baby  on  the  st»nsitive  nipples  may  give  rise  to  soniuc+i 
general  <liscomfort  that  not  infrequently  a  sliglit  rise  of  temperaturr 
accompanies  the  inc^eption  of  lactation. 

A  temi)erature  of  1(K)°  to  UK).0°  F.,  which  appears  on  the  thini  or  fourth 
day  of  the  puerperium,  while  the  breasts  are  engorgeti  as  (lescril)al  alx»ve. 


I'lc.  27.3. — Human  milk,  tenth  day. 

and  subsides  on  tiie  following  day  as  the  breasts  soften  and  the  ^ri^ 
supply  is  taken  care  of  l)y  the  baby,  may  well  be  assigned  to  the  eumlitii'-^ 
of  the  breasts—  a  breast  temj)erature. 

It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  this  is  also  the  time  when  inff^ 
tion  is  apt  to  show  itself  by  a  rise  of  temperature,  aiul  the  obstetricis- 
must  be  careful  not  to  overlook  a  begiiming  infection  just  l)ecause  tin 
breasts  are  a  little  distended.     Years  ago  many  cases  of  infection  wt^ 
assigned  to  the  condition  of  the  breasts  and  were  callinl  "milkfevrf 
As  the  knowledge  of  puerperal  infection  increased  and  it  bt^came  kn«'«^ 
that  puerperal  infection  was  wound  infection,  there  arose  a  terolen** 
to  deny  the  existence  of  milk  fever  and  to  assign  all  rises  of  teniiierata^ 
in  the  puerperium  to  infection,    rndoubtedly,  as  will  be  ciuisidereti  9p^ 
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under  Puerperal  Infection  (see  page  823),  the  pendulum  swung  too  far  and 
the  fact  has  now  been  established  that  painful  distended  breasts,  especially 
in  a  nervous  woman,  may  give  rise  to  a  slight  rise  of  temperature  without 
infection. 

The  Act  of  Nursing. — Most  babies  when  put  to  the  mother^s  breasts 
will  take  hold  and  will  suck  as  though  always  accustomed  to  it.  Occa- 
sionally, however,  the  situation  is  markedly  different,  and  either  on 
account  of  the  condition  of  the  nipple,  or  the  character  of  the  milk,  or 
the  strength,  or  will  of  the  baby,  it  will  not  nurse. 

Depressed  Nipple. — On  account  of  the  previous  pressure  of  tight  cloth- 
ing, or  the  natural  conformation  of  the  nipple,  or  because  the  breast 
is  so  distended  and  firm,  the  nipple  does  not  project  beyond  the  level  of 
the  breast  and  there  is  nothing  for  the  baby  to  get  hold  of.  In  such  cases 
it  is  necessary  either  to  let  the  baby  nurse  for  a  time  through  a  nipple 
shield  (see  Fig.  276)  which  will  draw  out  the  nipple  so  the  baby  can  grasp 
it,  or  to  draw  it  out  mechanically  with  the  breast  pump,  or  breast  pump 
and  fingers,  so  as  to  accomplish  the  same  result.  Sometimes  the  use  of 
the  nipple  shield  for  a  moment  or  two  will  draw  it  out  sufficiently  so  that 
the  shield  mav  then  be  discarded 
and  the  baby  be  directly  applied 
to  the  breast. 

Character  of  the  Milk. — In  some 
instances  there  is  something  in  the 
quality  of  the  mother's  milk  which 
gives  the  baby  discomfort  every 
time  it  comes  to  the  mother's 
breast.  Under  these  conditions  the 
baby  soon  refuses  to  nurse  and  the 
indication  is  a  careful  examination 
of  the  mother's  milk  and  if  possible  an  improvement  in  its  condition 
before  trying  again  to  have  the  baby  take  it. 

The  Strength  of  the  Baby. — Babies  which  are  premature,  or  are  other- 
wise enfeebled,  may  become  so  exhausted  in  their  endeavors  to  obtain 
nourishment  from  a  mother's  nipple  through  which  the  milk  does  not 
come  easily  that  thev  are  unable  to  obtain  sufficient  nourishment. 
When  this  is  the  case  the  baby  should  not  be  put  to  the  breast  for  a 
time,  but  the  mother's  milk  should  be  drawn  off  artificially  and  given  to 
the  baby  in  a  bottle,  or  in  some  cases  by  a  medicine  dropper,  or  even  by 
gavage. 

The  Will  of  the  Baby. — It  is  astonishing  how  early  the  baby  will  develop 
a  will  of  its  own.  If  it  has  been  fed  with  sugar  solution,  or  a  preparation 
of  milk  from  a  bottle  with  a  nipple  through  which  the  fluid  flows  easily, 
the  baby  may  so  much  prefer  that  method  to  sucking  hard  on  a  breast 
from  which  the  food  does  not  come  readily  that  it  will  refuse  to  take 
the  breast.  This  situation  calls  for  much  patience  and  tact  on  the  part 
of  the  nurse.  She  must  be  careful  not  to  overtax  the  mother  by  too  pro- 
longed endeavors  to  make  the  baby  take  hold  and  nurse,  for  a  crying 
baby,  especially  her  own  crying  baby,  refusing  to  take  the  nipple  is  cer- 


FiG.  276. — The  Sloanc  Hospital  nipple  shield. 
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tainly  a  nerve-wearing  object;  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  only  by  patience, 
gentleness  and  perseverance  that  the  baby  is  persuaded  that  the  mother's 
breast  is  .the  proper  source  of  nourishment  and  that  by  a  little  effort  of 
its  own  it  can  satisfy  its  hunger.  In  some  cases,  if  the  baby  is  strong  and 
well,  it  may  be  necessary  to  let  the  baby  skip  a  feeding  and  in  common 
parlance  "starve  the  baby  to  it."  This,  however,  should  be  done  under 
the  supervision  of  the  obstetrician. 

It  is  often  possible  to  coax  the  baby  to  the  nipple  by  expressing  a  little 
of  the  milk  from  the  breast  first  so  as  to  soften  the  breast  and  start  the 
milk  flowing  more  freely,  also  by  taking  off  the  yellow,  colostnun  fluid 
first,  the  subsequent,  more  normal  milk  may  be  more  attractive  to  the 
baby. 

Furthermore,  by  leaving  the  nipple  bathed  with  mUk  or  sugar  solution, 
the  baby  may  be  induced  to  take  it.  These  are  some  of  many  methods 
in  the  "  coaxing"  process.  As  a  rule,  if  the  baby  for  one  or  two  nursings 
will  take  the  breast  normally,  the  battle  is  won  and  no  further  trouble 
need  be  exf>ected. 

Frequency  of  Nundng. — ^During  the  interval  between  the  birth  of  the 
child  and  the  establishment  of  tlie  milk  secretion,  t.  e.,  for  two  or  some- 
times three  days  after  birth,  the  baby  should  be  put  to  the  breast  only 
every  four  hours  and  only  during  the  daytime  and  allowed  to  remain 
there  only  five  minutes.  The  reasons  for  this  have  already  been  stated 
(see  page  376).  During  this  period  the  amount  of  fluid  needed  by 
the  baby  is  supplied  in  the  shape  of  a  5  per  cent,  sugar  solution  or  plain 
boiled  water  given  at  regular  intervals,  usually  between  the  nursings. 
With  the  establishment  of  the  milk  secretion  regular  habits  of  nursing 
should  be  instituted.  During  the  first  week  of  the  baby's  life  it  usually 
needs  seven  feedings  in  the  twenty-four  hours.  This  means  that  during 
this  time  the  baby  should  be  put  to  the  breast  every  three  hours  during 
the  daytime.  It  is  desirable  to  disturb  the  mother  as  little  as  possible 
during  her  sleeping  hours,  although  during  the  first  week  it  may  be  neces- 
sary in  the  interest  of  the  baby  and  the  comfort  of  the  mother's  breasts 
to  have  the  baby  nurse  twice  between  the  hours  of  10  p.m.  and  7  a.m. 
This  should  be  r^uced  to  once  as  soon  as  possible. 

Duration  of  Nunini^. — ^Babies  and  breasts  vary  greatly  in  the  time 
required  to  supply  the  infant  with  a  proper  amount  of  milk  at  a  single 
nursing,  and  this  is  sometimes  best  determined  by  the  scales.  As  a  rule, 
however,  a  normal  baby  at  a  normal  breast  during  the  first  month  will 
obtain  a  sufficient  amount  of  nourishment  in  from  eight  to  twelve  minutes. 
If  the  milk  flows  very  freely  this  may  have  to  be  reduced  to  six  minutes 
and  the  baby  may  not  care  to  nurse  longer.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
milk  flows  very  slowly  and  the  baby  is  large  and  strong,  twenty  minutes 
may  be  allowable.  This  should  be  considered  the  limit  of  time  for  a  single 
nursing  and  is  usually  not  reached  until  the  baby  is  several  months  old. 

Care  of  the  Breasts  and  Nipples. — ^This  may  usually  be  summed^  up  in 
two  words,  support  and  cleanliness. 

Aa  the  breasts  become  engorged  and  heav>',  they  tend  to  sag  and  the 
'-  being  so  easily  emptied,  tend  to  become  distended,  especially 
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in  the  outer  and  lower  quadrants,  and  distended  ducts  tend  to  become 
inflamed.  Hence  it  is  that  as  a  prophylactic  measure  the  breasts  should 
be  supported  and  the  breast  binder  as  indicated  in  Fig.  242  be  applied 
not  later  than  the  second. day.  The  breast  binder  should  be  worn  until 
the  patient  is  up  and  about,  when  she  can  wear  a  loose-fitting  corset. 
It  should  be  applied  snugly  anough  to  give  support  but  not  tightly  enough 
to  markedly  compress  the  breast  and  so  diminish  the  milk  supply. 

The  nipples  should  be  cleansed  with  boric  acid  solution  before  and 
after  the  nursing.  The  secret  of  success  in  the  care  of  the  nipples  is 
cleanliness.  The  liability  to  trouble  with  the  nipples  is  lessened  if  they 
have  been  bathed  regularly  during  pregnancy  with  the  borax  and  alcohol 
solution  recommended  on  page  153. 

During  the  interval  between  nursings  the  nipples  should  be  protected 
by  a  little  square  of  sterile  lint  on  which  is  spread  some  sterilized  petrola- 
tum. This  prevents  the  binder  from  sticking  to  the  nipple  and  removing 
some  of  the  epithelium  when  it  is  loosened.  If  the  nipple  becomes 
abraded,  an  astringent  application  like  the  glyceritum  acidi  tannici  is 
very  beneficial. 

If  an  actual  crack  of  the  nipple  occurs  the  wisest  treatment  is  the 
touching  of  the  crack  with  8  per  cent,  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  applied 
with  a  thin  layer  of  cotton  on  a  toothpick,  and  then  letting  the  baby 
nurse  through  a  shield  for  a  few  times.  If  the  crack  in  the  nipple  is 
deep  and  difficult  to  heal  it  is  often  wise  to  discontinue  the  nursing 
for  twelve  to  twenty-four  hours,  expressing  the  milk  in  the  meantime. 

"Caked"  Breast. — If  the  ducts  of  the  breast  become  distended  and 
inflamed,  perhaps  from  sagging,  or  insufficient  empt>in^,  or  from  chilling 
of  the  surface,  or  perhaps  from  the  combination  of  all  three  causes,  we 
have  a  condition  sometimes  called  "caked"  breast  or  threatened  mastitis. 
This  condition  may  be  accompanied  by  a  rigor  and  a  rapid  rise  of  tem- 
perature and  pulse,  the  temperature  going  perhaps  to  103°  to  105°  F. 

The  treatment  is  usually  best  sununarized  as  follows:  Empty  the 
breasts.    Empty  the  bowels.    Apply  ice. 

The  breasts  should  be  emptied  as  much  as  possible  by  the  baby,  per- 
haps letting  it  nurse  twice  in  succession  on  that  breast  rather  than  in 
alternation  with  the  other.  The  breast  should  be  further  emptied  by 
gentle  massage  by  the  nurse  perhaps  as  often  as  every  two  hours,  care 
l)eing  taken  not  to  bruise  the  breast  tissue  during  the  manipulation. 

In  some  cases  the  breast  is  so  tender  that  the  breast-pump  accomplishes 
the  purpose  with  less  discomfort  to  the  patient. 

Emptying  tHe  bowels  with  a  saline  cathartic  like  Epsom  salts  or 
Ilochelle  salts  is  a  valuable  adjuvant  in  depletion  of  the  breast. 

The  use  of  the  ice-bag  on  a  nursing  breast  was  formerly  thought  to  he 
a  most  dangerous  procedure,  but  is  now  regarded  one  of  the  most  valuable 
methods  of  treating  a  painful,  engorged  breast,  and  may  be  used  freely 
not  only  in  conditions  of  inflammation,  but  in  any  condition  of  painful 
distention.  If  a  condition  of  actual  mastitis  exists,  all  massage  and 
nursing  at  the  breast  should  be  discontinued.  The  pain  is  often  relieved 
by  enveloping  the  breast  with  a  cold,  wet  dressing  of  alum  acetate 
25 
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Mihitimi  nr  witli  iditliynl  uiiitmi'nt.  As  s«Mm  jis  evidenws  of  [iiis  an' 
lU-tcitwl  FiKlial  iiidsioiis  ftn<l  free  draiimgf  are  Histinrt  imlkatioiix  I" 
iiiiikiiifT  the  iiK-isiiHis  in  u  woman's  Im-ast,  not  only  shimlil  tlie  fiiiiirf 
iiscriiliii-ss  liiit  tlu'  I'osiiictic  effect  sluniM  lie  consijere<l.  The  iinn-i(iii> 
s)iuiit<l  Ik-  rii(li«l  ^1  tliiit  iis  few  milk  duets  as  ixtssihlc  are  severed.  Thi' 
iireolii  slioiilii  if  imssilile  K-  avoided  s<»  that  the  pi^nented  area  irfiiw 
liH'ast  iiiiiy  not  Ih-  disturlH-ti  in  the  cieatrix.  The  upi>er  quadrant:^  i'' 
the  hrciist.  es|K-ei»lly  tiie  \\\i\wT  inner  qiin«1rant.  shoiihl  if  ixjssiUe  If 
iiviiidiHl. 

Axillvy  Bieut  Tissue.  ~<)e(nsinnall\-  ^uiiemumernry  mas.ses  nf  milk 
ducts  occur  in  tlie  axilla  anil  as  the  lireasts  hecoiue  enunrged  these  axillao 
masses  iicconie  swollen  ami  painful  (set-  Fifj.  277).  As  a  rule  tliev  im 
anniiyaiKv  only  for  tlirw  <ir  four  days  ami  tlie  application  of  the  in"- 
hiifT  is  the  only  treatment  neiiiwl. 


l''ii;,  •117.-  -Axillurj-  brrast  tifuiic. 

Quantity  and  QuaUty  of  Milk.-  -At  the  present  dny  it  so  frequc-nl 
har.|K-i,s  tliMt  a  woman's  milk  is  unsi.tisfaetory  in  Either  q,«Mtit> 
cinnlity  t lull  It  IS  miporlHiit  for  the  ohstetnciau  to  ascertain  birtl- ' 
the:sc  conditions. 

Quantity.  -In  tcyi"'nil  there  are  two  varieties  «f  methods  for  a.'i'*: 
tainln^  the  quantity  of  woman's  milk: 

1.  Non-instrumental  methods. 

2.  Instrumental  methods. 

XfiN-ixsnu  MKXTAi.  Mktiuh>s.  -These  may  lie  cla.ssifie<l  as  fiillmi- 

(fO  By  noting  the  time  hiiliy  inirses. 

(6)  By  noting  the  time  hahy  sleeps. 

{<■)  By  insjieetioii,  palimtion,  iiiid  expression. 
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Time  Baby  Nurses, — The  mother  may  say  "Oh,  yes;  I  have  an  abun- 
dance of  milk;  my  baby  nurses  for  half  an  hour."  This  is  pretty  positive 
evidence  that  the  quantity  is  insufficient,  otherwise  the  baby  would  be 
satisfied  in  a  much  shorter  time  and  could  not  be  induced  to  nurse  longer. 

Time  Baby  Sleeps. — If  the  baby  goes  to  sleep  immediately  after  nurs- 
ing, but  in  a  half  to  one  hour  wakens  and  seems  hungry,  it  frequently 
means  that  the  quantity  obtained  at  the  last  nursing  was  insufficient. 

Inspection,  Palpation,  and  Expression. — One  is  often  surprised  in  the 
character  of  a  woman's  breasts.  Some  buxom-looking  women  with  large 
breasts  have  very  little  gland  tissue  and  secrete  very  little  milk.  On  the 
other  hand,  some  thin  women  with  relatively  flat  breasts,  will  secrete 
an  abundance  of  milk.  The  fact  is  that  the  large  breast  may  be  com- 
posed chiefly  of  fat  and  be  of  very  little  value  as  a  source  of  nourishment 
for  the  baby;  while  the  thin,  small  breast  may  be  composed  chiefly  of 
gland  tissue  and  may  secrete  freely. 

These  facts  can  best  be  ascertained  by  inspection  and  palpation  of 
the  breasts  and  then  noting  the  readiness  with  which  milk  can  be  expressed 
from  the  nipple.  In  the  satisfactory  breast  the  cord-like  ducts  can  be 
felt  and  the  milk  easily  expressed;  in  the  unsatisfactory  breast  it  may 
be  found  that  the  nipple  on  which  the  baby  has  been  nursing  for  several 
days  yields  scarcely  a  drop  of  milk.  Breasts  vary  greatly  as  to  the 
amount  of  milk  present  between  nursings.  Some  breasts  have  consider- 
able milk  in  them  all  the  time,  while  in  others  the  milk  seems  to  be 
secreted  just  at  the  time  of  the  nursing,  and  the  nursing  from  one  breast 
may  even  cause  milk  to  flow  from  the  nipple  of  the  other  breast  as  well. 

Instrumental  Methods. — ^There  are  two  instruments  for  determining 
the  quantity  of  a  mother's  milk  which  are  almost  indispensable  in  the 
nursery. 

1.  The  scales. 

2.  The  thermometer. 

The  Scales. — ^Formerly  the  chief  use  of  the  scales  in  the  nursery  was 
to  ascertain  the  weight  of  the  baby  at  birth  and  if  the  weight  was  exag- 
gerated a  little  it  was  no  disparagement  to  the  scales.  Any  subsequent 
weighing  of  the  baby  was  largely  a  matter  of  curiosity  to  determine  if 
the  baby  had  gained  more  in  a  month  than  the  neighbor's  baby. 

The  use  of  the  scales  in  the  present-day  nursery  is  considered  just 
as  much  a  routine  daily  procedure  as  giving  the  baby  its  bath.  It  not 
only  tells  by  the  steady  increase  in  the  weight  of  the  baby  that  the 
mother's  milk  is  sufficient  in  quantity,  but  is  also  a  strong  argument  in 
favor  of  the  quality  of  the  milk  being  as  it  should  be.  Furthermore,  by 
accurately  weighing  the  baby  before  and  after  nursing,  just  the  amount 
of  nourishment  obtained  from  the  breast  can  be  told. 

The  type  of  scales  to  be  purchased  for  the  nursery  is  a  matter  of  con- 
siderable importance.    It  should  embody  three  principles: 

1.  It  should  have  a  firm  standard. 

2.  It  should  have  a  capacious  scoop  or  basket. 

3.  It  should  register  half-ounces,  preferably  with  an  arm  along  which 
the  weight  is  passed  (see  Fig.  278). 
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The  question  of  a  firm  HtaQdsrd  is  one  of  great  importance,  a$  iv^  nut 
demonstrated  in  the  writer's  e]q>erience.  He  had  advised  the  st\']f  u( 
scales  retx>inmended  above,  but  as  the  family  had  in  the  house  a  :ic^ 


Fiu.  27S. — Scolea  for  wei^Dg  infanta. 

of  tlic  ItutclitT  tyiH>,  with  dangling  scale  pan,  they  thouRht  thk  wouU 
answer  ami  employed  this,  suspended  from  the  Ras  fixture  to  weigh  ihf 
baby.    Ever;  thing  went  well  for  a  few  days  but  one  morning  during  unr 


Via.  270. — Infant's  weight  ohmrt. 


of  the  baby's  customary  jumps  and  kicks  in  the  scale  nan  It  fdl  i*" 
striking  its  head  on  the  floor.  Fortunately  the  baby  recovered  but  ^ 
a  missliapen  head,  the  result  of  its  fall.  ' 
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The  average  weight  of  a  baby  at  term,  as  seen  from  the  records  of  5000 
consecutive  full-term  labors  at  the  Sloane  Hospital,  is  seven  pounds 
three  ounces.  During  the  first  three  days  of  the  puerperiura  the  baby 
loses  on  the  average  about  ten  ounces.  The  reason  for  this  initial  loss 
in  the  baby's  weight  lies  in  the  discharge  of  meconium  and  urine  and  the 
excess  of  tissue  waste  over  nourishment  taken  during  the  first  few  days 
prior  to  the  establishment  of  normal  lactation. 

With  the  inflow  of  mother's  milk  the  baby  begins  to  gain  and  under 
proper  conditions  gains  from  half  an  ounce  to  one  ounce  per  day.  It  is 
expected  that  a  baby  on  its  mother's  milk  will  have  regained  its  birth 
weight  in  ten  days.  A  bottle-fed  baby  not  infrequently  may  require 
a  month  to  get  back  its  birth  weight. 

The  normal  weight  curve  of  a  healthy  baby  may  be  seen  in  Fig.  279. 

The  actual  amount  of  milk  daily  secreted  by  a  woman  varies  greatly 
in  different  individuals,  but  the  following  estimates,  determined  by 
weighing  the  baby  before  and  after  each  nursing,  may  be  considered  a 
fairly  accurate  average. 

During  the  first  two  weeks,  beginning  with  the  establishment  of  lacta- 
tion, 5x-xx. 

During  the  second  two  weeks  of  the  puerperium,  5  xx-xxx. 

The  Thermometer.  While  this  instrument  has  for  many  years  been 
considered  necessary  in  the  care  of  ill  babies,  the  author  can  well  remem- 
ber when  its  use  in  the  case  of  a  healthy  baby  was  unheard  of.  Like 
the  scales  it  has  come  to  be  regarded  an  important  instrument  in  the 
proper  care  of  a  baby  and  its  routine  daily  employment  a  necessity.  It 
is  one  of  the  best  instruments  for  determining  that  the  baby  in  the  first 
few  days  of  its  existence  is  obtaining  sufficient  nourishment.  Although 
there  are  many  exceptional  causes  of  rise  of  temperature,  the  most 
usual  cause  of  a  baby's  high  temperature  in  the  first  two  or  three  days 
is  insufficient  nourishment,  especially  fluid,  and  this  temperature  is  often 
spoken  of  as  ''inanition  fever"  or  ** starvation  temperature." 

The  frequency  of  occurrence  of  this  rise  of  temperature  may  be  learned 
from  the  fact  that  in  a  consecutive  series  of  500  babies  born  at  the  Sloane 
Hospital,  135  showed  this  fever.  The  highest  temperature  was  usually 
reached  on  the  third  or  fourth  day  and  the  average  duration  was  three 
days. 

In  about  two-thirds  of  the  cases  the  temperature  did  not  rise  above 
102"*  F.,  although  in  9  it  reached  104°  F.,  and  in  one  106°  F.  The  descent 
to  normal  as  soon  as  the  baby  received  sufficient  nourishment  was  usually 
sudden,  although  occasionally  gradual. 

The  babies  during  the  inanition  fever  usually  lose  weight  steadily  and 
do  not  begin  to  gain  until  the  temperature  reaches  normal.  In  the  series 
of  135  cases  at  the  Sloane  Hospital  the  loss  of  weight  among  those  with 
inanition  fever  was  double  that  of  those  without  fever.  In  1  case  it 
amounted  to  twenty-eight  ounces. 

Before  this  condition  was  well  understood  the  author  met  with  a  very 
sad  experience  in  the  family  of  a  friend  which  illustrated  it.  The  first 
baby  in  this  family,  nursing  from  its  mother's  breast,  which  was  appar- 
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entl.Y  furnishing  sufficient  nourishment,  but  was  not,  suddenly  ran  a 
high  temperature,  the  skin  became  dry,  the  fontanelle  depressed.  The 
baby  faded  like  a  flower  and  died  apparently  of  exhaustion. 

The  second  child,  a  boy,  weighed  at  birth  8J  pounds  and  was  apparently 
vigorous.  During  the  first  forty-eight  hours  its  loss  in  weight  was  5^ 
ounces.  During  the  next  twenty-four  hours  he  lost  8  ounces.  His 
temperature  had  then  gradually  risen  till  it  reached  102.8°  F.;  his  tips 
and  skin  were  dr>';  the  fontanelles  depressed  and  the  child  apathetic. 
Smce  the  experience  with  the  preceding  child  the  condition  of  inanition 
fever  had  become  recognized  and  now  on  attempting  to  express  milk 
from  the  mother's  nipples  it  was  found  impossible.  The  child  was 
immediatel.^'  given  water  freely  and  before  midnight  a  wet-nurse  with 
abundant  milk  supply  was  secured  and  by  the  following  morning  the 
baby's  temperature  was  normal  and  remained  so. 


Fto.  280. — Temperature  chart.    IduuUod  fever. 

During  the  next  four  days  he  gained  18  ounces.  The  temperature 
chart  of  this  case  is  shown  in  Fig.  280.  The  thermometer  showed  the 
danger  to  which  the  baby  was  exposed. 

The  rectal  temperature  of  the  baby  should  be  taken  night  and  moming 
for  the  first  ten  to  fourteen  days  and  once  a  day  after  that  during  the 
obstetric  month.  A  rise  of  temperature  in  the  first  few  days,  other  condi- 
tions being  normal,  should  always  suggest  a  lack  of  fluid  nourishment. 
If  the  mother's  milk  secretion  is  delayed  the  baby  should  either  be 
given  sugar  solution  every  three  hours,  or  put  upon  a  weak  formula  of 
modified  milk. 

Mixed  FEEorNGS. — Some  women,  although  unable  to  fumbh  from  the 
brea!(ts  the  entire  amount  of  nourishment  needed  by  the  baby,  can  fur- 
nish a  (ertain  amount,  which  agrees  perfectly  with  the  baby.     I'nder 
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these  circumstances  it  is  wise  to  make  use  of  mixed  feedings,  L  e.,  supple- 
ment the  mother's  milk  with  a  certain  number  of  bottles  of  modified 
cow's  milk.  The  method  of  using  supplemental  food  varies  in  different 
cases.  Some  women,  if  they  are  allowed  to  have  an  uninterrupted  sleep 
at  night  by  the  substitution  of  a  bottle  for  the  breast  at  night,  are  able 
to  supply  the  rest  of  the  nourishment  without  difficulty. 

With  other  women  the  baby  needs  more  frequent  supplemental  feed- 
ing and  here  it  is  usually  the  best  plan,  after  determining  by  weighing 
the  baby  before  and  after  nursing,  just  how  much  the  baby  obtains  from 
the  breast,  to  give  after  each  nursing  a  bottle  containing  sufficient  modi- 
fied milk  to  make  up  the  required  amount.  The  method  of  nursing  at 
the  regular  intervals  and  giving  a  supplemental  feeding  if  needed  is 
usually  better  than  alternately  giving  the  breast  and  the  bottle,  as  under 
the  less  frequent  stimulation  of  the  breasts  the  milk  supply  rapidly 
diminishes. 

Quality. — Aside  from  the  quantity  of  the  mother's  milk,  the  fault  may 
lie  in  the  quality  of  the  milk  supplied  to  the  baby. 

In  order  to  recognize  the  abnormal  character  of  milk  the  obstetrician 
should  familiarize  himself  with  the  normal  constituents. 

Woman's  milk  contains  fats,  sugar,  protein,  salts,  and  water. 

Fats. — ^The  fats  are  the  chief  source  of  animal  heat.  Their  caloric 
value  being  more  than  double  that  of  the  carbohydrates  or  the  protein. 

Thus  1  gram  of  fat  yields  9.3  calories,  while  1  gram  of  either 
carbohydrate  or  protein  yields  only  4.1  calories.  The  fats  are  very  impor- 
tant in  the  normal  development  of  the  nervous  system  and  in  bone  growth. 
They  save  nitrogenous  waste  and  increase  the  body  weight.  Fat  serves 
an  important  fimction  in  maintaining  the  proper  consistency  of  the 
stool. 

Thus  even  an  excess  of  fat  over  that  needed  for  absorption  is  of  value 
when  properly  digested,  but  attention  must  be  called  to  the  fact  that  in 
some  instances  the  baby  has  difficulty  in  digesting  fat  and  even  the 
butter-fat  of  woman's  milk  which  is  much  easier  to  digest  than  the  butter- 
fat  of  cow's  milk  may  cause  trouble.  The  fat  in  woman's  milk  is  in  the 
form  of  an  emulsion  of  minute  globules  in  an  albuminous  solution. 

Sugar. — ^The  sugar  of  woman's  milk  is  in  the  form  of  lactose  and  is  in 
solution.  Its  proportion  is  very  imiform,  and  as  it  too  is  one  of  the  sources 
of  animal  heat,  its  uniformity  is  important.  The  sugar  is  partly  converted 
into  fat  and  so  increases  body  weight. 

Protein. — ^This  is  a  constituent  of  food  which  is  essential  to  the  life 
and  development  of  the  child  since  it  is  the  only  kind  of  food  capable  of 
replacing  the  nitrogenous  waste  of  the  body.  It  is  also  essential  for  the 
growth  of  the  cells  of  the  body,  hence  in  the  infant  a  relatively  large 
amount  is  required.  The  chief  forms  of  protein  in  woman's  milk  are 
casein  and  lactalbumin.  The  casein  is  held  in  suspension  by  the  calcium 
phosphate  with  which  it  is  combined,  w  hile  the  lactalbumin  is  in  solution 
and  resembles  the  serum  albumin  of  the  blood. 

The  Mineral  Salts. — ^l^hese  are  more  important  in  early  infancy  than 
later  in  life  because  essential  in  the  building  up  of  the  osseous  system  of 
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the  body.  The  most  important  of  the  mineral  salts  are  the  phosphates 
of  lime  and  magnesium  which  are  found  in  abundance  in  woman's  milk. 
Water. — ^A  large  percentage  of  all  animal  food  is  water.  It  is  important 
in  woman's  milk  for  the  solution  of  some  of  the  constituents,  as  the  sugar, 
the  salts  and  some  of  the  protein  and  the  suspension  of  the  rest  of  the 
protein  and  the  fat  emulsion.  Woman's  milk  contains  such  a  large  per- 
centage of  it,  as  seen  in  the  table  giypn  below,  that  when  the  baby  is  on 
breast  milk  as  its  sole  diet,  little  additional  water  is  required.  The 
amounts  of  these  different  ingredients  in  normal  woman's  milk  may  be 
seen  from  the  following  table: 


NOBMAL  WOMAN'S 


Fat:  In  minute  globules  in  permanent  emulsion,  3.5  per  cent. 

Sugar:  As  lactose,  7  per  cent. 

Protein:  The  most  important  forms  are  casein  and  lactalbumin, 
casein  held  in  suspension  by  calcium  phosphate,  and  lactalbumin  in 
solution,  1.25  per  cent. 

Salts:  All  in  solution  except  calcium  phosphate,  0.2  per  cent. 

Water:  88.05  per  cent. 

Examination  of  Woman's  Bffilk. — ^Although  for  a  complete  analysis  of 
woman's  milk  the  services  of  a  trained  chemist  and  a  laboratory  are 
needed,  an  approximate  clinical  examination  may  be  made  by  the 
obstetrician  by  means  of  the  Holt's  milk  set  (see  Fig.  281)  which  consists 
of  a  lactometer  and  a  cream  gauge.  With  this  set,  some  litmus  paper 
and  a  microscope,  an  approximate  clinical  examination  of  a  woman's 
milk  can  be  made. 

The  specimen  taken  for  examination  should,  according  to  Holt,  be  either 
the  middle  portion  of  the  milk,  i.  e.,  after  nursing  two  or  three  minutes, 
or  better,  the  entire  quantity  from  one  breast,  since  the  composition  of 
the  milk  will  differ  greatly  according  to  the  time  when  it  is  taken.  The 
first  milk  being  slightly  richer  in  protein  and  much  poorer  in  fat,  while 
the  last  drawn  from  the  breast  is  low  in  protein  and  high  in  fat. 

The  reaction  is  tested  with  litmus  paper. 

The  specifie  gravity  is  taken  with  the  lactometer  (Fig.  281  A)  as  with 
an  urinometer.  Attention  may  be  directed  to  the  fact  that  the  specific 
gravity  is  lowered  by  the  fat  and  raised  by  the  other  solids. 

Estimation  of  Fat. — ^This  is  done  by  the  use  of  the  cream  gauge 
(Fig.  281  B),  the  results  of  which,  although  only  approximate,  are 
sufficiently  accurate  for  clinical  purposes. 

The  tube  is  filled  to  the  zero  mark  with  fresh  milk  and  then  allowed  to 
stand  at  the  temperature  of  the  room  for  twenty-four  hours,  when  the 
percentage  of  cream  is  read  oflF.  The  ratio  of  the  cream  to  the  fat  is 
approximately  five  to  three.  Thus  5  per  cent,  of  cream  means  3  per  cent, 
of  fat. 

Sugar. — ^The  percentage  of  sugar  in  woman's  milk  is  so  nearly  constant 
that  it  is  disregarded  in  the  clinical  examinations. 
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Protein. — There  is  no  accurate,  simple  method  for  determining  the 
amount  of  protein  in  milk,  but  an  approximate  idea  may  be  obtained 
from  a  knowledge  of  the  specific  ftravity  and  the  percentage  of  fat  if 
the  sugar  and  salts  are  regarded  as  so  nearly  constant  as  not  likely  to 
affect  the  specific  gravity.  The  specific  gravity  will  then  vary  directly 
with  the  proportion  of  protein  and  inversely  with  the  proportion  of  fat. 
Thus  high  protein,  high  specific  gravity;  high  fat,  low  specific  gravity. 
By  this  method  can  be  told  whether  the  protein  is  excessively  high  or 
excessively  low  and  is  sufficient  for  practical  purposes. 

Effect  of  Diet  on  Woman's  Milk. — 
The  sugar  in  woman's  milk  is  but 
little  affected  by  her  diet,  but  the 
fat  and  the  protein  may  be  distinctly 
influenced  by  it.  The  fat  is  increased 
by  a  diet  rich  in  fats  and  carbohy- 
drates, especially  if  no  exercise  is 
taken.  It  is  decreased  by  shutting 
off  fats  and  carbohydrates,  substi- 
tuting vegetables  therefor  and  in- 
creasing the  amount  of  exercise.  In 
general,  a  low  diet  lowers  the  fat.  The 
protein  is  increased  by  overeating, 
especially  of  meats  and  vegetables, 
with  little  exercise,  and  decreased  by 
the  opposite  course.  All  fluids  tend 
to  increase  the  amount  of  milk  and 
the  alcoholic  malt  extracts  tend  to 
increase  both  the  amount  of  milk 
and  the  amount  of  fat.  Certain 
gruels,  such  as  cornmeal  gruel,  have 
a  similar  tendency. 

Effect  of  Menatmation  on  Woman's 
Milk. — Although  amenorrhea  is  the 
rule  during  lactation,  not  infre- 
quently a  nursing  mother  finds  that 
she  is  menstruating  and  this  menstru- 
ation once  reestablishe<l  is  apt  to  con- 
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tmue  with  more   or   less   regularity'       womnn's  milk, 
during   the   lactation   period.     The 

question  naturall>'  arises,  shall  she  continue  nursing  while  menstruating? 
The  disturbance  produced  by  menstruation  varies  greatly  in  different 
individuals,  but  as  a  rule,  even  if  there  was  marked  dysmenorrhea  before 
pregnancy,  after  the  birth  of  a  child  the  disturbance  is  slight  and  the 
baby  is  much  less  upset  by  the  continuance  of  nursing  from  the  breast 
during  menstruation  than  it  would  be  by  a  change  to  artificial  food. 

Effect  of  Pregnancy  on  Woman's  Milk.— The  milk  of  a  pregnant  woman 
is  usually  insufficient  in  quantity  for  a  nursing  infant  and  also  is  poor 
in  quality.    For  these  reasons  and  also  from  the  fact  that  the  stimulation 
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of  the  nipple  by  tlie  suckling  of  the  child  tends  to  the  production  of  a 
niiscarriuKiN  nursing  at  the  breast  should  be  discontinued  as  soon  as  the 
diagnosis  of  another  pregnancy  is  made. 

Effect  of  Nenrous  Impressioiis  on  Brother's  Bflilk. — Dairymen  find  that  the 
cow  who  is  plac'id  in  disposition  and  is  protected  from  sources  of  nenous 
irritation,  whether  it  be  from  dogs,  from  the  bull,  or  from  human  bein^, 
gives  the  best  milk  to  the  growing  calf.  In  like  manner  the  mother 
who  is  of  a  placid  temperament  and  is  not  annoyed  or  nervouslv  upset 
by  sources  of  irritation  in  the  domestic  or  social  world  makes  the  best 
human  cow. 

Some  women  by  nature  are  unfitted  for  one  of  the  highest  privileges 
and  duties  of  motherhood — the  nursing  of  their  children.  Nervous, 
hysterical,  irritable  and  without  control,  how  could  it  be  expected  that 
such  a  woman  would  give  good  milk?  It  cannot  be  exT)ected  and  they 
do  not  give  it. 

They  may  be  able  to  nurse  during  the  obstetric  month  while  thev  ar^ 
under  the  care  of  the  nurse  and  the  obstetrician  and  are  shielded  alike 
from  the  aimoyance  of  the  kitchen  and  the  social  world,  but  as  soon  a> 
they  begin  to  mingle  in  society  and  take  up  the  duties  of  life,  the  baby 
usually  suflers  from  indigestion,  worries,  does  not  gain  and  has  to  be 
provided  with  some  other  source  of  nourishment. 

The  Wet-nurse. — Realizing  that  nothing  equals  good  breast  milk 
for  the  nourishment  of  the  baby  it  has  been  natural  in  the  past  when 
the  mother's  milk  has  failed,  to  turn  first  to  a  wet-nurse  if  one  could  be 
found. 

Fortunately,  tlie  knowledge  of  artificial  feeding  with  modified  cow's 
milk  has  greatly  increased,  and  although  at  times  a  wet-nurse  is  almost 
indispensable  to  the  life  of  the  baby,  she  is  looked  upon  at  the  present 
day  as  a  last  resort,  and  as  a  rule  only  employed  in  the  case  erf  a  premature 
bai)y  or  one  w  ith  whom  all  forms  of  cow's  milk  seem  to  disaOTee. 

The  reasons  for  this  reluctance  in  the  employment  of  wet-nurses  are 
obvious.  The  class  of  women  who  have  been  willing  to  accept  such  a 
position  has  usually  been  of  a  low  grade  and  people  of  refinement  dislike 
to  have  them  in  their  households.  Moreover,  the  fear  of  infection  of  the 
bal)y  w  ith  some  constitutional  disease,  especially  syphilis  or  tuberculosis 
has  not  been  groundless.  There  are  times,  however,  when  the  life  of  ih« 
baby  hangs  in  the  balance  and  a  mother  is  willing  to  waive  all  feelings 
of  sentiment  in  the  interest  of  the  baby. 

Selection  of  a  Wet-nurse. — ^The  most  important  thing  in  the  selection 
of  a  wet-nurse  is  that  she  should  be  healthy  and  est)eciallv  that  she 
should  be  free  from  venereal  diseases  and  tuberculosis. 

Syphilis,  the  most  important  of  these,  can  usually  be  detected  by 
means  of  the  Wassermann  reaction  and  the  obstetrician  on  who© 
the  responsibility  usually  rests  in  the  selection  of  a  wet-nurse  shouU 
never  recommend  one  unless  she  has  been  found  negative  to  the  \Vas*f- 
mann  test.  The  infection  of  a  baby  with  gonorrhea  by  an  attendant 
suffering  with  it  is  so  easy  through  the  medium  of  the  hands  dothiitf 
etc.,  that  detection  of  it  in  the  proposed  w^et-nurse  is  extremelv "irnportiwt 
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Much  can  be  learned  from  the  history  of  the  woman  and  her  baby 
but  here,  unfortunately,  the  story  of  the  candidate  cannot  always  be 
relied  upon.  A  history  of  marked  vaginal  discharge  and  irritable  bladder 
or  symptoms  of  pelvic  inflammation  on  the  part  of  the  woman  and  a 
history  of  ophthalmia  in  the  case  of  the  baby  should  always  be  looked 
upon  with  suspicion,  but  before  gonorrhea  can  be  positively  excluded, 
a  physical  examination  should  be  made  of  the  woman  and  a  smear  taken 
from  any  vaginal  discharge  present. 

In  excluding  tuberculous  infection  in  the  wet-nurse,  not  only  should  the 
lungs  be  carefuUy  examined,  but  search  should  be  made  for  the  cicatrices 
of  tuberculous  abscesses  especially  in  the  neck  where  tuberculous  glands 
are  so  common.  Having  found  the  woman  healthy  both  on  general  and 
local  examination  the  next  question  concerns  her  breasts.  The  object 
desired  is  a  good,  healthy,  human  cow,  with  plenty  of  milk,  which  flows 
freely  through  nipples  which  are  easy  for  the  baby  to  suckle.  Here  again 
inspection,  palpation  and  expression  are  important,  for  by  them  the 
physical  features  of  the  breast  and  the  abundance  of  the  milk  can  be 
determined. 

Some  wet-nurses  with  plenty  of  milk  have  to  be  excluded  on  account 
of  the  nipples  being  so  depressed  that  a  baby  who  is  feeble,  as  is  likely  to 
be  the  condition  in  the  case  for  which  the  wet-nurse  is  required,  could  not 
extract  it. 

A  breast,  not  too  large,  with  prominent  veios,  a  rather  small  but  promi- 
nent nipple,  from  which  the  milk  can  be  expressed  in  a  stream,  presents 
the  most  satisfactory  picture. 

The  quality  of  the  milk  secreted  by  the  proposed  wet-nurse  can  be 
determined  in  two  ways. 

1.  By  inspection  of  her  baby. 

2.  By  examination. 

Much  can  be  told  from  the  condition  of  the  baby  of  the  proposed  wet- 
nurse.  If  it  is  gaining  steadily,  sleeps  well,  appears  happy,  has  normal 
stools  and  its  skin  is  free  from  eruption,  its  mother's  milk  is  in  all  proba- 
bQity  good.  This  probability  can  be  made  a  practical  certainty  by 
examination  with  the  milk  set  as  indicated  on  page  392. 

In  the  selection  of  a  wet-nurse  the  obstetrician  must  not  be  too  particu- 
lar about  the  marriage  of  the  candidate.  Some  of  the  best  wet-nurses  are 
those  who,  having  come  from  the  outlying  districts  of  the  old  country 
where  the  marriage  relations  are  lax  and  ignorance  widespread,  find  them- 
selves pregnant  on  landing  on  our  shores  and  on  leaving  the  maternity 
hospitals  have  no  better  means  of  support  than  that  offered  by  the 
occupation  of  wet-nurse.  Furthermore,  there  are  certain  advantages  to 
the  family  employing  the  wet-nurse,  in  having  no  husband  around  to 
annoy  by  calling,  or  to  upset  the  wet-nurse  by  reports  as  to  the  conditions 
at  her  home. 

One  of  the  problems  which  often  presents  is,  what  to  do  with  the  baby 
of  the  wet-nurse.  In  some  instances,  rare  of  course,  it  is  wise  to  let  the 
wet-nurse  bring  her  baby  with  her.  The  feeble  baby  of  the  patient  may 
be  able  to  nurse  only  a  little  and  unless  the  breasts  of  the  wet-nurse  are 
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well  emptied  by  the  strong  baby  the  milk  supply  rapidly  diminishes. 
As  a  rule,  however,  the  baby  of  the  wet-nurse  has  to  be  cared  for  either 
in  one  of  the  foundling  hospitals  or  by  one  of  the  nurse's  friends. 

The  diet  of  the  wet-nurse  in  her  new  surroundings  is  a  matter  of  con- 
siderable importance.  What  she  needs  is  good,  plain,  milk-produdng 
food,  not  the  luxuries  of  the  table  which  would  be  likely  to  upset  her 
digestion.  Bread  and  butter,  milk,  eggs,  cereals,  cooked  fruits,  meat  and 
vegetables,  once  a  day;  cocoa,  ver>'  little  tea  or  coffee;  no  alcohol.  On 
this  dietary  and  with  careful  regulation  of  her  bowels  with  some  such 
laxative  as  cascara  or  phenolphthalein,  and  a  little  regular  exercise  each 
day  in  the  open  air,  the  health  of  the  wet-nurse  will  usually  be  main- 
tained, and  her  health  often  means  the  health  of  the  baby  for  whom  her 
services  are  sought. 

Artificial  Feeding. — As  already  stated  the  wet-nurse  at  the  present 
day  is  seldom  necessary',  and  it  may  be  added  she  is  seldom  desired,  and 
a  good  one  is  often  very  difficult  to  find  when  desired.  From  this  it 
follows  that  when  artificial  feeding  is  required  cow's  milk  must  usually 
be  accepted  as  a  substitute.  Goat's  milk,  which  was  formerly  much  used 
for  this  purpose,  is  now  almost  never  employed.  A  satisfactory  substi- 
tute for  woman's  milk  must  contain  the  same  ingredients.  In  cow's  milk 
are  found  the  same  ingredients,  but  not  in  the  same  proportions.  Further- 
more, it  is  found  that  cow's  milk  differs  so  in  digestibility  from  woman's 
milk  that  when  the  proportions  of  the  ingredients  in  cow's  milk  are  made 
to  correspond  with  those  in  woman's  milk  the  young  baby  does  not 
digest  the  fo<xl.  However,  as  stated  above,  cow's  milk  contains  the 
ingredients  of  woman's  milk  and  can  be  modified  to  suit  the  needs  of  the 
individual  babv. 

The  first  requisite  is  to  secure  a  good  cow's  milk  and  the  first  requisite 
of  good  cow's  milk  is  that  it  be  clean  milk  from  healthy  cows. 

Healthy  Cows. — ^Just  as  in  the  selection  of  a  wet-nurse  it  is  considered 
of  the  utmost  importance  that  she  be  healthy,  so  in  the  selection  of  cows 
for  milk  for  infant  feeding  it  is  all  essential  that  they  be  absolutely 
healthy.  Although  the  question  of  venereal  diseases  does  not  have  to 
be  considered  in  them,  as  in  wet-nurses,  it  is  necessary  to  consider  seri- 
ously the  question  of  tuberculosis.  Tuberculous  cows  are  not  fit  to  supply 
milk  for  anyone,  least  of  all  to  babies,  as  young  infants  are  especially 
liable  to  infection  from  bovine  tuberculosis.  From  this  it  follows  that 
all  cows  which  have  not  been  subjected  to  the  tul>erculin  test  and  proved 
negative  should  be  excluded  from  the  dairy  used  for  infant  feeding. 

Clean  BAilk. — Milk  to  be  clean  must  come  from  clean  cows  in  dean 
stables,  milked  by  clean  hands  into  clean  utensils.  This  means  that 
the  best  milk  for  infant  feeding  comes  from  dairies  where  the  cows  are 
kept  with  as  much  care  as  our  best  horses,  where  the  stalls  are  kept  clean 
and  well  ventilated,  where  the  cows  are  carefully  grot)med,  where  the  milk- 
men during  milking  wear  clean  suits  and  have  freshly  washed  hands,  and 
see  that  the  udders  and  teats  of  the  cows^re  clean  before  taking  the  milk 
from  them.  Milking  by  electricity  eliminates  many  of  the  dangers  of 
contamination. 
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The  utensils  into  which  the  milk  is  received  must  have  been  recently 
cleansed  with  hot  water  or  steam  and  the  milk  thus  received  must  be 
cooled  rapidly  and  kept  cool  until  it  reaches  the  consumer,  which  should 
not  be  later  than  eighteen  hours.  These  conditions  are  fulfilled  in  the 
milk  to  which  the  Milk  Commission  of  the  County  Medical  Society  of 
New  York  allows  the  brand  of  ''certified"  and  are  observed  with  special 
care  in  the  dairies  of  those  milk  laboratories  like  those  of  the  Walker- 
Gordon  Laboratory  of  New  York  and  Boston,  which  make  a  specialty 
of  modifying  cow's  milk  for  infant  feeding  according  to  prescription  by 
physicians. 

There  is  one  other  prerequisite  to  the  license  to  use  the  brand  "cer- 
tified" on  a  bottle  of  milk;  this  is  that  the  milk  does  not  contain  more 
than  ten  thousand  bacteria  to  the  cubic  centimeter.  This  condition 
can  only  be  fulfilled  by  observing  the  precautions  of  cleanliness  mentioned 
above,  but  the  milk  from  a  number  of  dairies  where  these  precautions  are 
observed  does  not  show  more  than  five  thousand  bacteria  to  the  c.c. 

Herd  Milk  Compared  to  Milk  from  a  Single  Cow. — ^The  statement  is  fre- 
quently heard  from  a  patient's  family  that  they  have  a  fine  cow,  perhaps 
a  Jersey,  and  they  can  have  her  milk  kept  just  for  the  baby's  food.  It 
is  a  duty  to  correct  the  impression  that  this  is  better  or  even  as  good  as 
milk  from  a  herd. 

No  cow  feels  equally  well  on  every  day,  and  when  not  feeling  well  her 
milk  is  not  good.  In  a  herd,  although  there  are  always  some  cows  not 
feeling  in  the  best  condition,  the  proportion  is  usually  about  the  same  and 
as  the  majority  are  feeling  well  and  the  milk  from  these  is  but  little 
influenced  by  that  from  those  not  feeling  well,  the  milk  as  a  whole  is  much 
more  uniformly  good  than  from  a  single  cow,  however  good  she  may  be 
at  the  best.  Moreover,  as  many  babies  have  a  difficulty  in  digesting 
milk  rich  in  fat,  and  milk  from  a  herd  composed  solely  of  Jersey  cows 
usually  contains  a  high  percentage  of  fat,  a  herd  composed,  aside  from 
Jerseys,  of  a  certain  number  of  cows  giving  milk  with  a  lower  percentage 
of  fat,  such  as  the  Holsteins,  has  a  distinct  advantage. 

Modification  of  Cow's  Bllilk. — Having  obtained  a  good,  clean  milk  from 
healthy  cows,  the  next  questions  presenting  themselves  for  consideration 
are  the  differences  between  woman's  milk  and  cow's  milk  and  the  modifi- 
cation of  the  latter  for  infant  feeding. 

Woman's  milk  and  cow's  milk,  as  already  stateil,  contain  the  same 
ingredients,  but  in  different  proportions,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following 
comparative  table: 

Womaira  milk.  Cow's  milk, 

Bvcraxe.  average. 

Kttt 3.50  4.00 

Sugar     ....  7.00  4.50 

Protein        ...  1.25  3.50 

Saltn       ....  0.20  0.75 

Water    ....  88.05  87.25 

It  is  seen  from  the  above  that  in  cow's  milk  there  is  an  excess  of  fat, 
protein  and  salts  and  less  sugar  than  in  woman's  milk.  Moreover,  in 
modifying  cow's  milk  for  infant  feeding  not  only  must  these  differences 
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be  considered,  but  also  the  presence  of  bacteria  in  cow's  milk;  its  acidity 
and  the  fact  that  the  fats  and  the  protein  of  cow's  milk  are  more  difficult 
for  the  baby  to  digest  than  are  those  of  woman's  milk. 

The  individual  modifications  will  now  be  considered^ 

Fat — ^The  amount  of  fat  which  a  normal  baby  can  digest  varies  from 
1  to  4  per  cent,  and  the  usual  rule  of  modification  is  to  start  a  baby  on 
a  dilution  of  cow's  milk  containing  about  1  per  cent,  of  fat  and  very  grad- 
ually increase  it  until  it  is  able  to  digest  4  per  cent,  of  fat  which  probably 
will  not  be  for  several  months. 

Sugar. — The  modification  of  cow's  milk  to  correspond  with  woman's 
milk,  so  far  as  sugar  is  concerned,  consists  simpfy  in  the  addition  of 
sugar  of  milk  until  the  required  percentage  is  obtained. 

Protein. — ^For  a  long  time  protein  was  considered  the  ingredient  of 
cow's  milk  which  was  the  most  difficult  for  the  baby  to  digest.  Riper 
experience  showed  that  the  healthy  child  usually  had  more  difficiilty 
in  digesting  fat  than  protein  and  in  certain  cases  of  disordered  digestion 
any  of  the  ingredients  of  milk  may  cause  trouble.  Usually  in  the  first 
week  the  baby  will  easily  digest  0.5  per  cent,  of  protein,  1  per  cent,  at  three 
weeks  and  2  per  cent,  at  four  months.  Protein  is  important  for  the 
nutrition  and  general  development  of  the  child  and  should  not  be  kept  at 
a  low  percentage  too  long.  The  usual  modification  of  the  protein  of  cow's 
milk  to  fit  it  for  infant  feeding  is  simply  dilution,  although  if  the  baby 
has  difficulty  in  digesting  it  the  milk  can  be  peptonized. 

Salts. — ^When  cow's  milk  has  been  diluted  so  that  the  percentage  of 
protein  is  about  right  to  give  the  baby,  it  is  found  that  the  amount  of 
total  salts  approximates  that  in  woman's  milk.  This  is  seen  in  the  follow- 
ing table  from  Holt: 


Cow*8  milk 

DUuted 
onoe. 

Diluted 
twioe. 

DUutod 
3  times. 

DUuted 
4  times. 

Protein    . 

.     3.50 

1.75 

1.16 

0.87 

0.70 

Inorganic  salts   . 

.     0.75 

0.37 

0.25 

0.18 

0.15 

The  dilution  of  the  milk  which  gives  a  suitable  percentage  of  fat  and 
protein  so  nearly  adjusts  the  inorganic  salts  to  the  baby's  needs  that 
they  can  usually  be  disregarded  in  preparing  a  formula  for  the  baby's 
food. 

Bacteria. — ^The  presence  of  bacteria  in  cow's  milk  and  the  fact  that 
there  must  be  a  relatively  small  number  in  milk  suitable  for  infant  feed- 
ing has  already  been  mentioned.  The  destruction  of  these  bacteria  in 
modified  milk  will  be  discussed  later  under  the  head  of  Pasteurization. 

Reaction. — ^As  cow's  milk  is  acid  in  reaction  rather  than  amphoteric 
to  litmus  paper,  as  is  woman's  milk,  it  follows  that  this  excessive  acidity 
must  be  overcome.  This  is  usually  accomplished  by  adding  5  per  cent, 
of  lime-water,  or  1  ounce  to  each  20  ounces  of  f(x>d,  although  bicarbonate 
of  soda  may  be  used. 

Home  Modification. — In  the  home  modification  of  cow's  milk  for  infant 
feeding,  aside  from  knowing  that  the  milk  is  clean  from  healthy  cows  and 
that  the  milk  was  cooled  at  once  and  kept  cool  until  used,  it  is  important 
to  know  the  percentage  of  fat  in  the  milk  used.    In  preparing  the  food 
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for  the  young  baby,  milk  with  considerable  cream  in  it  is  desired.  Cream 
is  but  milk  in  which  a  large  percentage  of  the  fat  has  accumulated  by 
rising.  Thus  in  the  ordinary  dairy  of  the  farm  where  the  night's  milking 
is  placed  in  pans  and  allowed  to  stand  until  morning  when  the  cream  is 
skimmed  from  the  top  of  the  pan,  the  milk  as  put  into  the  pan  has  the 
average  composition  of: 

Fat,  4  per  cent. 

Sugar,  4.5  per  cent. 

Protein,  3.5  per  cent.,  but  the  cream  which  is  skimmed  off  in  the 
morning  has  most  of  the  fat  in  it  and  its  composition  is: 

Fat,  16  per  cent. 

Sugar,  4.5  per  cent. 

Protein,  3.5  per  cent. 

In  other  words,  cream  is  nothing  but  fat  milk.  Cream  obtained  in 
this  way  is  called  gravity  cream,  as  distinguished  from  cream  separated 
from  the  milk  by  a  centrifugal  machine,  which  is  called  centrifugal  cream. 
At  the  present  day  most  of  the  cream  in  the  market  is  centrifugal  cream 
as  it  can  be  obtained  and  delivered  twenty-four  to  thirty-six  hours  earlier 
than  by  the  gravity  process. 

It  is  well  for  the  obstetrician  to  remember,  in  cases  of  emergency  in 
the  country,  that  the  gravity  cream  on  the  top  of  a  pan  of  milk  which 
has  stood  for  four  or  more  hours  is  approximately  milk  with  16  per  cent, 
fat. 

For  infant  feeding,  however,  it  is  the  custom  to  use  milk  from  a  quart 
milk  bottle  which  has  been  filled  at  the  dairy,  cooled  at  once  and  kept 
cool  until  used.  This  bottle  of  milk  if  kept  quiet  after  filling  will  in  four 
hours  have  most  of  the  fat  at  the  top.  If  it  has  been  transported  to  a 
distance  it  should  be  allowed  to  stand  for  two  hours  in  the  refrigerator 
to  allow  the  cream  to  separate  again. 

As  it  is  often  necessary  in  infant  feeding  to  have  milk  with  different 
percentages  of  fat,  it  is  important  to  know  the  approximate  amount  of 
fat  in  the  milk  at  different  heights  in  the  bottle  which  has  stood  for  four 
hours  or  more,  and  how  milk  with  different  percentages  of  fat  may  be 
obtained.  As  the  cream  rises  the  milk  at  the  top  of  the  bottle  contains 
a  very  high  percentage  of  fat,  perhaps  20  per  cent.,  which  rapidly  decreases 
as  you  descend  until  at  one-eighth  of  the  way  down  it  is  only  2  per  cent.,  a 
quarter  of  the  way  down  only  1  per  cent.,  and  below  perhaps  only  0.5  per 
cent.  If  the  bottle  is  thoroughly  shaken  the  percentaHg:e  of  fat  will  be  that 
of  the  average,  i.  e.,  4  per  cent.  In  baby  feeding  it  is  found  that  milk 
containing  7  per  cent,  of  fat  is  suflSciently  rich,  although  it  is  often  neces- 
sary to  have  a  milk  with  a  lower  percentage.  The  problem  of  the  obstet- 
rician is  to  obtain  milk  with  7  per  cent,  of  fat  and  with  percentages  lower 
than  this.  This  is  done  by  taking  the  top  milk  down  to  different  levels 
from  a  quart  bottle  which  has  stood  until  the  cream  has  risen  to  the  top, 
thus: 

Sixteen  ounces  from  top  of  quart  bottle 7  per  cent. 

Twenty  ounces  from  top  of  quart  bottle G  ** 

Twenty-four  ounces  from  top  of  quart  bottle  .      .  ...  5  " 

Whole  bottle  shaken 4  " 
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For  the  feeding  of  a  healthy  baby  during  the  first  month  of  its  lif^ 
an(i  this  is  the  function  of  the  obstetrician,  it  is  found  that  7  per  mi 
milk  is  usually  the  most  satisfactory,  and  this  is  best  obtained  bydippin: 
as  with  a  Chapin  dipper  the  upper  half  from  a  quart  bottle  of  milk  b 
which  the  cream  has  risen  to  the  top  (in  order  to  prevent  running  over 
when  inserted  the  first  dipper  should  be  filled  with  a  spoon).  The  fe- 
mula  of  this  milk  averages: 

Fat  .     7  percent.       Sujcar     .      .     4.5  per  cent.        Protein      .      .     3  5percrat. 

It  may  also  be  obtained  in  an  emergency  by  taking  one  part  of  granty 
cream  standing  on  a  pan  of  milk  which  approximately  would  be: 


unit  thri'c  purls  of  ordinary  milk 


which  would  give  as  an  average 


Fat. 

Su«ar, 

rrotrb 

16 

4.5 

3  5 

r  4 

4.5 

35 

'     4 

4.5 

3  5 

I  4 

4.5 

3  5 

28 

18.0 

140 

7 

4.5 

35 

Having  obtained  7  per  cent,  top  milk  the  next  problem  is  the  diluticr 
of  this  milk  to  suit  the  age,  but  more  important,  to  suit  the  digestioiu-^ 
the  individual  baby.  No  baby's  digestion  is  determined  bv  mathcmatb 
and  no  milk  formula,  however  carefully  worked  out,  is  bound  to  aeree 
with  every  baby  of  the  same  age  and  weight.  There  is  one  principk 
however,  which  should  guide  the  obstetrician.    ** 

The  baby  should  be  started  on  a  food  so  weak  that  almost  anv  baby 
could  digest  it  and  then  the  strength  and  amount  of  the  food  shouM  be 
gradually  increased  as  the  baby  shows  its  ability  to  digest  more,  cai* 
being  taken  not  to  increase  so  rapidly  in  either  strength  or  amount  as  to 
upset  the  digestion  or  cause  dilatation  of  its  stomach.  A  babv  whi*j* 
food  is  increased  too  rapidly  in  either  strength  or  amount  is  apt  to  bf  ^' 
upset  as  to  require  a  CM)nsiderable  period  of  patient  effort  on  the  par^ 
of  those  in  charge  before  the  regular  gain  is  established. 

If  the  baby  seems  well,  sleeps  well,  has  normal  stools  and  gains  a  lit* 
each  week  it  is  usually  wise  to  be  satisfied  rather  than  to  attempt  t.- 
surpass  the  neighbor's  baby  in  weight.  In  preparing  the  babvV  fnoa 
it  is  usually  most  convenient  to  make  the  amount  20  ounces  or  multiple 
thereof. 

The  amount  of  lime-water  needed  to  produce  the  required  alkalinit. 
is  1  ounce  in  20  ounces  of  food,  or  5  per  cent.,  and  the  amount 
of  milk-sugar  which  is  required  to  be  added  is  usually  1  ounce  in  ^ 
ounces  of  food,  or  5  per  cent.  For  these  reasons,  among  others.  -^ 
ounces  is  the  amount  of  food  usually  first  prepared.  Now  how  man} 
ounces  of  this  7  per  cent,  top  milk  shall  be  used  in  this  20  ounces  of  fooJ' 
As  a  rule  a  healthy  baby  of  average  size  can  easily  digest  on  the  sccoi»i 
day  milk  composed  of  8  ounces  of  the  7  per  cent,  top  milk  with  1  ouik^ 
of  milk-sugar  and  1  ounw  of  lime-water  and  diluent  up  to  20  ounces.  ^^ 
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order  to  understand  the  percentage  of  fat,  sugar  and  protein  the  baby  is 
getting  the  following  formulae  should  be  studied : 

Fat.  Sugar.  Protein. 

7  per  cent,  top  milk 7  4.5  3.5 

If  1  ounce  of  this  milk  is  taken  and  diluted  up  to  20  ounces  the  result 
would  be  as  follows: 

Fat.  Sugar.  Protein. 

20)7.00  4.50  3.50 


0.35  0.22  0.17 


If  1  ounce  of  sugar  is  added  to  the  20  ounces  it  would  be  5  per  cent., 
and  would  give 

Fat  Sugar.  Protein. 

0.35  0.22  0.17 

5.00 


0.35  5.22  0.17 


This  is  spoken  of  as  1  in  20  milk  from  7  per  cent,  top  milk. 
If  3  ounces  of  7  per  cent,  top  milk  are  taken  and  diluted  up  to  20 
ounces  the  result  would  be  three  times  the 

Fat.  Sugar.  Protein. 

0.35  0.22  0.17 

or 

Fat.  Sugar.  Protein. 

1.05  0.66  0.51 

If  1  ounce  of  sugar  of  milk  is  added  to  the  20  ounces,  or  5  per  cent., 
the  result  would  be 

Fat.  Sugar.  Protein. 

5.00 


1.05  5.66  0.51 


This  is  a  food  which  most  babies  can  digest  on  the  second  or  third  day; 

This  is  called  3  in  20  from  7  per  cent,  top  milk.  In  the  same  way  by 
taking  4  ounces  of  the  7  per  cent,  top  milk  and  diluting  up  to  20  ounces 
and  adding  1  ounce,  or  5  per  cent.,  of  milk-sugar  the  result  would  be 

Fat  Sugar.  Protein. 

1.4  5.88  0.68 

and  would  be  calle<l  4  in  20  milk  from  7  i>er  cent,  top  milk. 
Obtained  in  a  similar  way  5  in  20  milk  would  be 

Fat. 

1.75 

6  in  20  mUk  would  be 2 .  10 

7  in  20  milk  would  be 2.45 

As  already  indicated  it  is  impossible  to  frame  a  schedule  of  strengths 
of  milk  which  all  babies  can  follow  and  an  average  can  only  be  suggested. 
Usually  a  healthy  baby  will  be  able  to  digest  a  4  in  20  milk  by  the 
26 


Sugar. 

Protein 

6.10 

0.85 

6.32 

1.02 

6.54 

1.19 
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fourth  or  fifth  day;  a  5  in  20  or  a  6  in  20  milk  in  the  second  week  and  a 
7  in  20  milk  in  the  fourth  week.  As  a  rule  the  strength  of  the  food  is  not 
increased  unless  the  stools  show  that  the  digestion  is  good,  but  the  baby 
is  not  satisfied. 

The  Amount  of  Food  Allowed  at  Each  Feeding. — ^This  as  well  as  the 
strength  of  food  varies  with  the  individual  child  and  no  positive  schedule 
can  be  given. 

The  following  schedule  is  intended  merely  to  suggest  the  approximate 
amounts  allowable  at  the  different  stages: 

First  week 1    to  1§  ounces. 

Second  and  third  weeks 1}  to  3  " 

Fourth- and  fifth  weeks 2jto4  " 

Sixth  to  ninth  week 3    to  5  " 

Third  to  fifth  month 4    to  6  " 

Fifth  to  ninth  month 5    to  7  " 

Ninth  to  twelfth  month 6    to  9  " 

The  Diluent. — ^The  author's  experience  in  feeding  babies  at  the  Sloane 
Hospital  leads  him  to  believe  that  many  babies,  even  during  the  first 
month  of  life,  are  more  comfortable,  have  more  normal  stools,  and  gain 
faster  if  the  diluent  of  the  top  milk  is  a  weak  barley-water  rather  than 
plain  water.  The  barley-water  used  is  made  as  follows:  A  table- 
spoonful  of  barley  flour  is  added  to  a  quart  of  water  and  cooked  for 
twenty  minutes. 

Instruction  in  Food  Preparation. — Realizing  the  difficulty  in  instructing 
the  laity,  especially  the  ignorant  women  of  a  hospital  ward  service,  in 
percentage  feeding,  the  author  has  arranged  an  apparatus  which,  at  a 
nominal  cost,  can  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  women  leaving  the  hospital, 
and  which  will  enable  them,  after  having  been  once  shown,  to  prepare 
a  proper  food  for  their  baby,  even  should  they  know  nothing  of  percen- 
tage feeding.  This  apparatus  is  called  the  Sloane  Maternity  Milk  Set, 
and  the  description  accompanying  the  set  is  as  follows: 


THE   SLOANE  MATERNITT  MILK  SET. 

(Arranged  by  the  Author.) 

The  set  consists  of  a  measuring  glass  holding  twenty  ounces  (see  Fig. 
282),  and  a  metal  dipper  (called  the  Chapin  dipper)  holding  one  fluid 
ounce  (see  Fig.  283). 

Directions  for  Use. — Get  a  quart  bottle  of  good  milk  and  let  it  stand  on 
ice  or  in  a  cool  place  for  an  hour  so  that  the  cream  will  show  at  the  top 
of  the  bottle. 

Take  sixteen  dipperfuls  from  the  top  of  the  bottle,  filling  the  first  dipper 
with  a  clean  spoon  and  taking  the  remaining  fifteen  dipperfuls  by  dipping 
carefully  from  the  bottle. 

These  sixteen  dipperfuls  (calle<l  top  milk)  are  to  be  mixed  in  a  clean 
pitcher  and  from  the  milk  thus  mixed  the  baby's  food  is  prepared. 

In  using  this  milk  set,  whatever  strength  of  food  is  desired,  the  sugar 
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Fig.  282 


Fig.  283 


'20  0ZofFooii 


and  the  lime-water  are  always  the  same :  one  ounce  of  milk-sugar  (or  a  half- 
ounce  of  granulated  sugar)  and  one  ounce  (one  dipperful)  of  lime-water. 

The  quantity  of  food  made  by  filling  the  glass  once  is  always  the  same 
— ^twenty  ounces.  The  strength  of  the  food  varies  with  the  number  of 
dipperfuls  of  top  milk  used*. 

Preparation  of  the  Food, — ^First. — ^Into  the  measuring  glass  pour  milk- 
sugar  up  to  the  line  marked  1  ounce  milk-sugar,  or  granulated  sugar  up 
to  the  line  marked  half-ounce  granulated  sugar. 

Second. — ^Add  one  dipperful  of  lime-water  and  mix  by  shaking  the 
glass. 

Thiwc. — ^Add  the  required  number  of  dipperfuls  of  top  milk  according 
to  the  age  of  the  baby,  as  explained  below. 

Fourth. — ^Fill  the  measuring  glass  up  to  the  line  marked  20  ounces 
of  food,  with  water,  either  plain  or  barley-water. 

During  the  first  month  it  is  usually 
better  to  use  plain  boiled  water,  after  that 
barley-water. 

Strength  of  Food  for  Different  Months. — 
First  day:  Give  no  milk;  put  in  milk-sugar 
to  mark,  then  fill  with  boiled  water. 

Second  day:  Add  two  dipperfuls  of  top 
milk. 

Third  day :  Add  three  dipperfuls  of  top 
milk. 

Fourth  day :  Add  four  dipperfuls  of  top 
milk. 

Fifth  to  tenth  day:  Add  five  dipperfuls 
of  top  milk. 

Tenth  to  thirtieth  day:  Add  six  dipper- 
fuls of  top  milk. 

One  month   to  two  months:   Add 
dipperfuls  of  top  milk. 

Two  months  to  four  months:  Add  eight  dipperfuls  of  top  milk. 

Four  months  to  nine  months:  Add  ten  dipperfuls  of  top  milk. 

When  the  baby  needs  more  than  20  ounces  in  the  twenty-four  hours, 
fill  the  measuring  glass  twice  instead  of  once  before  putting  the  food  into 
the  baby's  bottle. 

After  nine  months  the  food  is  prepared  by  shaking  the  quart  bottle  of 
milk  when  first  obtained  and  using  the  plain  mixed  milk. 

After  preparing  the  food  put  it  (especially  in  hot  weather)  on  the  stove 
and  heat  it  until  it  simmers.  It  is  then  ready  to  be  placed  in  the  baby's 
bottles  which  have  been  thoroughly  washed  in  hot  soapsuds  and  rinsed. 

The  above  directions  are  given  for  an  average  healthy  baby.  A  frail 
baby,  or  one  whose  weight  is  below  the  average,  will  need  to  have  the 
strength  of  food  increased  more  slowly.  A  very  strong,  healthy  baby  may 
have  the  strength  of  the  food  increased  more  rapidly.  If  the  stronger 
food  does  not  seem  to  agree  with  the  baby  decrease  the  number  of  dipper- 
fuls of  milk  used. 
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282    and    283.  —  Sloane 
maternity  milk  set. 
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By  increasing  or  decreasing  the  number  of  dipperfuls  of  milk  Uie  food 
can  usually  l)e  adjusted  to  the  child's  digestion. 

Amount  of  Food  at  Each  Feeding  for  Different   Ages,— First  week, 
1-1 J  ounces. 

Second  and  third  weeks,  1 J-3  ounces. 

Fourth  and  fifth  weeks,  2§-4  ounces. 

Sixth  to  ninth  week,  3-5  ounces. 

Third  to  fifth  month,  4-6  ounces. 

Fifth  to  ninth  month,  6-7  ounces. 

Ninth  to  twelfth  month,  6-9  ounces. 

Bottles.— The  milk  having  been  modified  to 
suit  the  digestion  of  the  baby  and  the  number 
of  feedings  and  the  amount  to  be  given  at  each 
having  been  decided  upon,  the  next  question  is, 
what  sort  of  bottles  shall  be  used  in  giving  the 
food  to  the  baby?  The  best  bottles  are  those 
which  can  be  most  readily  cleaned.  Cylindrical 
bottles  so  shaped  that  a  straight  stick  like  a 
lead-pencil  can  reach  each  part  of  the  inside  (see 
Fig. -284)  meet  the  indication. 

Bottles  which  are  graduated  on  the  side  are  a 
convenience.  As  many  bottles  should  be  used  a5 
the  baby  has  feedings  in  the  twenty-four  hours,  as 
the  food  for  the  twenty-four  hours  should  be  made 
up  at  once  and  apportioned  to  the  different  bottles, 
which  should  be  placed  in  the  ice-box  until  needed. 


Fig.  284 


Fig.  285. — Anticolic  uipplc. 


The  bottles  after  usiiip  should  be  rinsed  with  cold  water  then  ^-ashei! 
with  hot  soapsuds  and  a  little  brush,  and  once  a  day  thev  should  be  put 
in  cold  water  and  boiled  for  a  half-hour,  taken  out  and  stood  bottom  up 
until  needed. 

Nipples. — The  nipple  which  can  be  applied  directly  to  the  bottle  b 
the  best.  The  nipple  connected  to  the  bottle  by  a  small  rubber  tubinf 
is  almost  impossible  to  keep  clean  and  should  be  discarded.  The  mDvk 
with  a  bulbous  end  called  the  "anticolic"  nipple,  as  seen  in  Fie.  285.'-'' 
a  satisfactory  one. 

The  size  of  the  hole  in  the  nipple  is  a  matter  of  importance.  It  shouki 
be  large  enough  when  tlie  nipple  is  filled  with  w^ater  and  held  tip  down- 
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ward  to  allow  the  water  to  escape  drop  by  drop  but  not  large  enough  to 
let  it  run  in  a  stream.  The  rubber  nipples  should  be  washed  with  cold 
water,  then  in  hot  soapsuds^  and  once  a  day  boiled  or  steam  sterilized. 
They  should  then  only  be  handled  with  clean  hands. 

Destraetion  of  the  Bacteria  in  Bllilk. — Knowing  that  cow's  milk  with 
the  ordinary  methods  of  handling  contains  enormous  numbers  of  bacteria, 
and  often  pathogenic  bacteria,  it  seems  natural  that  the  question  of  their 
destruction  should  have  forced  itself  upon  the  profession.  A  number 
of  years  ago  Jacobi,  of  New  York,  advocated  boiling  milk  in  small  bottles 
for  infant  feeding.  This  was  still  further  popularized  by  Soxhlet,  in  1886, 
and  gradually  came  into  general  use.  This  process  of  heating  milk  to 
212^  F.,  and  maintaining  it  for  one  to  one  and  a  half  hours,  received  the 
name  of  sterilization  and  was  productive  of  great  good  in  checking  the 
spread  of  tuberculosis  and  diseases  which  may  be  carried  through  the 
medium  of  milk,  especially  at  a  time  prior  to  the  modern  endeavors  to 
obtain  clean  milk  through  healthy  cows,  clean  stables,  clean  milkers  and 
clean  receptacles. 

It  was  soon  found,  however,  that  sterilized  milk  had  disadvantages, 
and  that  even  this  degree  of  heat  did  not  make  the  milk  safe  for  very 
long,  as  the  spores  were  not  destroyed  and  at  the  temperature  of  the  room 
bacteria  woidd  soon  develop  again.  Moreover,  the  taste  of  the  milk 
was  altered  by  sterilization.  It  was  constipating  and  in  a  certain  number 
of  cases  it  produced  scurvy.  This  led  to  experiments  along  the  line  of 
raising  the  milk  to  a  lesser  degree  of  heat  than  212°  F.  It  has  been 
found,  chiefly  through  the  work  of  Freeman  of  New  York,  that  raising 
the  temperature  of  milk  to  140°  F.  and  maintaining  it  for  forty  minutes 
is  sufficient  to  kill  the  bacilli  of  tuberculosis,  typhoid  fever,  diphtheria, 
and  from  98  to  99  per  cent,  of  all  other  bacteria  in  milk.  In  addition, 
nearly  all  the  objectionable  features  associated  with  sterilized  milk  are 
eliminated.  The  spores,  however,  are  not  killed  and  the  milk  after  pas- 
teurization must  be  cooled  rapidly  and  kept  cool  until  just  before  using. 
As  a  rule  pasteurized  milk  should  not  be  kept  over  twenty-four  hours. 

Dr.  Rowland  G.  Freeman,  of  New  York,  has  devised  a  very  simple 
apparatus  for  pasteurizing  milk  for  infant  feeding,  and  his  instructions 
for  its  use  are  here  given: 


INSTRUCTIONS  FOR  USING  DR.  FREEMAN'S  APPARATUS  FOR 
LOW-TEMPERATURE  STERILIZATION  OF  MILK 

BT  PASTEURIZATION. 

Pasteurization  of  milk  consists  in  heating  it  rapidly  to  about  140^  F., 
retaining  it  at  that  temperature  a  definite  time  and  then  cooling  it  rapidly 
to  below  60°  F.  The  apparatus  is  designed  to  accomplish  this  purpose. 
It  subjects  the  milk  to  a  temperature  of  about  140°  F.  for  40  minutes. 

The  apparatus  consists  of  a  pail  for  water  and  a  receptacle  for  the 
bottles  of  milk. 

The  pail  is  a  simple  pail  with  cover.    Extending  around  the  pail  is  a 
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frniovv  for  iiulicatiug  tlie  level  to  which  the  pail  is  to  be  filled  with  water. 
Inside  the  pail  are  three  supixirts  (Fig.  286,  (T)  for  holding  the  receptacle. 
Ilie  receptacU  for  the  bottles  of  milk  consists  of  a  number  of  hollo* 
cylinders  fastened  together.  Surrounding  and  binding  together  the  group 
of  cylinders  is  a  wire  (.4).  It  is  this  wire  (A)  which  rests  on  the  support 
{(,')  when  the  milk  is  being  heated  (Fig.  286).  Below  the  wire  (A)  are 
three  short  wires  (//).  These  wires  (B)  rest  on  supports  (C)  when  the 
rd-eptaole  is  raised  for  cooling  (Fig.  287). 

1,  Fill  the  pail  to  the  level  of  the  groove  with  water,  cover  it  and  put- 
it  on  tlie  stove  to  boil,  the  receptacle  for  the  bottles  having  been  left  out. 

2.  Fill  the  ho<ly  of  each  bottle  with  milk  or  some  mfxlification  of  milk 
in  proper  proportion  for  feeding;  stopper  with  a  wad  of  cotton  batting 
and  put  in  a  refrigerator.  If  all  the  bottles  which  the  receptacle  hoM; 
are  not  needed,  fill  the  remaining  cylinders  with  cold  water.  Each  spa« 
in  the  receptacle  must  be  filled. 


Fni.  280.— Fn'crr 

'i.  When  the  water  in  the  pail  on  the  stove  boils  thoroughly,  take  the 
bottles  of  milk  fn)ni  the  refrigerator  and  put  them  in  the  spaces  for  then' 
in  the  receptacle. 

4.  Pour  cold  water  into  each  of  these  spaces  so  as  to  surround  the 
body  of  the  bottle. 

5.  Take  the  jiail  of  boiling  water  from  the  stove  and  put  it  on  a  table 
or  mat.  Do  not  put  it  cm  metal  or  stone.  Be  sure  that  the  pail  is  ;till 
fille<l  exactly  to  the  level  of  the  groove  and  that  the  water  is  boiliiK 
vigontusly. 

0.  Set  the  receptacle  containing  the  bottles  of  milk  into  the  pail "' 
boiling  water  so  that  the  wire  (.4)  will  rest  on  the  support  (Q  co\-«'tht 
pail  quickly  and  let  it  stand  one  hour.  During  this  period  the'  pail  miL-i 
not  l>e  on  the  stove  and  the  cover  must  not  be  removed. 

7.  Now  imcover  the  pail  and  lift  the  receptacle  and  turn  it  so  that  the 
wire  {li)  will  rest  on  the  support  (f),  thus  elevating  the  top  of  the  receptK^ 
above  that  of  the  pail.  Put  the  pail,  containing  the  receptacle  dertteJ 
in  this  manner,  in  a  basin  under  a  faucet  to  which  a  rubber  pipe  uuy  ^ 
attached  connecting  it  with  the  pail  (Fig.  287).    The  water  will  overfc* 
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from  the  pail  into  the  basin.    Or  the  pail  may  be  stood  under  a  pump, 
fresh  cold  water  being  pumped  into  it  every  few  minutes. 

The  above-described  method  of  cooling  is  the  best.  When,  however, 
it  is  not  possible  to  cool  the  milk  in  this  way,  the  cooling  may  be  accom- 
plished by  placing  the  receptacle  containing  the  bottles  of  milk  in  iced 
water,  or  by  simply  standing  the  bottles  on  wood  in  a  refrigerator. 

8,  To  warm  the  milk  for  use  put  the  bottle  containing  it  in  a  vessel 
of  cold  water  on  a  stove  and  leave  it  imtil  it  is  warm.  Use  a  fresh  bottle 
for  each  feeding. 

9.  Wash  the  bottles  thoroughly  after  using,  and  once  a  day  put  all  the 
empty  bottles  in  a  kettle  of  cold  water  on  the  stove  and  let  this  water 
boil  for  an  hour.  The  bottles  should  then  be  taken  out  and  stood  bottom 
up  until  used. 

Milk  sterilized  by  this  apparatus  may  be  used  for  food  during  the 
following  twenty-four  hours. 

The  pasteurizer  is  made  in  two  sizes,  one  holding  ten  6-ounce  bottles, 
the  other  seven  8-ounce  bottles. 

Never  use  6-ounce  bottles  in  the  8-ounce  receptacle. 

Never  use  8-ounce  bottles  in  the  6-ounce  receptacle. 

Pasteurised  Milk  or  Raw  Milk,  Which?— ^There  is  no  denying  the  fact 
that  if  it  was  certain  that  the  milk  was  clean  in  the  sense  that  it  came 
from  healthy  cows,  that  the  strictest  precautions  as  to  cleanliness  in  the 
stables,  the  dairy  and  among  the  dairymen  had  been  observed,  clean  raw 
milk  would  be  better  than  pasteurized  milk.  In  the  warm  weather 
especially  the  milk  in  the  cities  has  required  so  long  a  time  in  transporta- 
tion (twenty-four  to  forty-eight  hours)  and  the  milk  in  the  country  is 
so  apt  to  come  from  uncertain  dairies  that  the  only  safe  milk  for  the 
l>aby  is  pasteurized  milk.  The  importance  of  heating  milk  in  summer, 
in  order  to  keep  it,  has  long  been  recognized  by  housewives  who  for 
years  have  been  in  the  habit  of  "scalding**  milk,  which  generally  means 
setting  the  vessel  containing  the  milk  on  the  back  of  the  range  until  it 
"simmers.**  It  is  found  that  milk  thus  treated  has  been  raised  to  about 
the  temperature  to  which  so-called  pasteurized  milk  is  now  raised. 

Furthermore,  an  investigation  of  the  Health  Board  of  New  York  (^ity 
as  to  the  condition  of  the  milk  in  the  tenements,  found  that  the  laity  had 
become  so  well  educated  as  to  the  importance  of  heating  milk  before 
using  it  for  food  for  the  baby  that  in  a  large  majority  of  the  families 
some  method  of  heating  the  milk  was  employed  before  the  baby  was  fed. 

This  fact  should  be  borne  in  mind:  If  there  is  any  uncertainty  about 
the  health  of  the  cows  or  the  hygiene  of  the  dairy,  and  especially  during 
any  epidemic  of  diphtheria,  typhoid  or  scarlet  fever,  the  only  safe  milk 
is  that  which  has  been  heated. 

Peptonized  Milk. — For  babies  having  difficulty  in  digesting  the  protein 
of  cow*s  milk,  a  partial  predigestion  by  an  extract  derived  from  the  pan- 
creas called  extractum  pancreatis,  acting  in  an  alkaline  medium,  as  with 
bicarbonate  of  soda  added,  is  often  of  very  great  assistance.  Many 
babies  who  are  not  gaining  on  a  given  formula  of  milk  will  often  start 
at  once  to  gain  as  soon  as  the  milk  is  peptonized.   Moreover,  when  a  baby 
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can  digest  a  very  weak  formula  of  milk,  and  for  the  proper  development 
of  the  child  a  stronger  formula  is  desired,  this  can  often  be  digested  when 
peptonized.  Thus  peptonizing  the  milk  until  the  baby  can  easily  digest 
the  food  which  is  natural  for  its  age  and  weight  has  often  a  distinct 
advantage.  The  most  convenient  method  of  peptonizing  the  food  is  by 
means  of  the  peptonizing  tubes,  which  are  on  the  market,  which  contain 
the  extractum  pancreatis  and  the  alkali  in  the  same  tube.  One  of  the 
tubes  should  be  distributed  among  the  different  bottles  prepared  for  the 
twenty-four  hours'  food  as  follows:  If  there  are  eight  bottles  prepared 
for  the  eight  feedings,  twenty  minutes  before  feeding  time  one  of  the 
bottles  should  be  taken  from  the  ice-box,  the  cotton  stopper  removed, 
one-eighth  of  the  contents  of  the  peptonizing  tube  added  to  the  milk, 
the  stopper  replaced  and  the  bottle  stood  in  warm  water  for  the  twenty 
minut^.    It  is  then  ready  to  be  given  to  the  baby. 

Laboratory  Milk. — ^Through  the  initiative  of  the  Walker-Gordon  Co. 
there  have  been  established  since  1892-93  in  Boston,  New  York  and  many 
other  large  cities,  milk  laboratories  where  physicians  can  obtain  by  pre- 
scription almost  any  formula  of  milk  for  infant  feeding.  The  Walker- 
Gordon  Co.  have  their  own  farm  where  the  milk  is  obtained  under  most 
perfect  hygienic  conditions  as  regards  cows,  dairy  and  dairymen,  and  the 
milk  is  under  the  constant  supervision  of  a  competent  bacteriologist. 

At  the  laboratory-  they  have  as  available  factors  with  which  to  fill 
the  different  prescriptions: 

Centrifugal  cream  containing  32  per  cent,  fat; 

Separated  milk  from  which  the  fat  has  been  removed; 

A  20  per  cent,  solution  of  milk-sugar; 

Lime-water. 

With  these  different  factors  a  prescription  for  almost  any  percentage 
of  fat,  sugar  and  protein  can  be  filled  and  by  using  whey  the  percentage 
of  whey,  protein  and  casein  is  varied. 

The  physician  can  thus  order,  as  on  the  blank  given  below,  milk  for 
his  baby  patient  as  he  would  order  drugs  from  a  drug-store,  and  the 
annovance  of  home  modification  be  avoided. 

Per  cent.  Remarks. 


Fat Number  of  feectinsB 

Milk-fiugar    

r  Whey 

Protein Amount  off  each  feeding 

^  Casein 

Lime-water Heat  to  ®  F. 

Diluent   


Ordered  for 

Date Signature.  M.D. 

Every  obstetrician,  however,  should  understand  and  be  able  to  instruct 
nurses  and  patients  in  the  home  modification  of  milk. 

The  Feeding  of  Prematare  Babies. — For  the  satisfactor>'  feeding  of 
babies  under  four  and  a  half  pounds  it  is  almost  necessary  to  have  breast 
milk.    Although  great  advances  have  been  made  in  artificial  feeding  and 
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occasionally  a  premature  baby  will  live  and  thrive  on  modified  cow's 
milk,  this  experience  is  exceptional  and  an  endeavor  should  always  be 
made  to  secure  a  wet-nurse  if  the  mother  of  the  premature  baby  is  unable 
to  furnish  proper  breast  milk. 

A  great  deal  of  milk  will  not  be  required  for  premature  babies,  as  their 
stomachs  are  small  and  their  digestions  weak.  At  the  Sloane  Hospital 
it  is  the  custom  to  feed  the  incubator  babies  every  two  hours  during  the 
daytime  and  less  frequently  during  the  night,  giving  them  equal  parts 
of  breast  milk  and  5  per  cent,  sugar  solution,  starting  with  5  ij  ojf  the  mix- 
ture at  each  feeding  and  gradually  increasing  it  to  an  ounce  as  the  baby 
grows  stronger  and  the  interval  between  feedings  is  increased. 

The  premature  baby  is  at  first  unable  to  nurse  directly  from  the  breast, 
hence  the  milk  must  be  drawn  with  a  breast-pump.  If  the  services  of  a 
wet-nurse  have  been  secured  it  is  often  advisable  to  allow  her  to  have  her 
baby  with  her,  as  should  only  the  amount  needed,  for  the  premature  baby 
be  taken  from  her  breasts  the  milk  supply  will  soon  diminish  and  perhaps 
disappear.  Furthermore,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  keep  up  the  milk 
supply  in  a  breast  if  the  breast-pump  alone  is  used. 

The  baby  of  the  wet-nurse,  if  healthy  (it  is  specially  important  that  it 
is  free  from  venereal  disease),  may  be  used  not  only  to  maintain  the 
milk  supply  of  its  mother,  but  by  going  occasionally  to  the  breasts  of 
the  mother  of  the  premature  baby  develop  them  so  that  the  wet-nurse 
can  soon  be  dispensed  wuth. 

At  first  the  premature  baby  is  often  unable  to  suck  its  food  through 
a  rubber  nipple  and  has  to  be  fed  by  means  of  a  medicine  dropper,  but 
as  its  strength  increases,  it  readily  takes  the  nipple;  the  diluent  of  the 
breast  milk  is  reduced;  the  interval  between  feedings  is  increased  to  two 
and  a  half  hours;  it  is  allowed  to  go  to  the  breast  two  or  three  times  a 
day,  and  finally  nurses  entirely  from  the  breast  and  is  taken  out  of  the 
incubator.  A  similar  method  of  feeding  premature  babies  is  followed 
if  their  body  temperature  is  maintained  by  means  of  the  heated  rooms, 
the  electric  pad  or  a  cotton  jacket  and  hot-water  bottles. 

Ib  the  Food  Agreeing  with  the  Baby?— This  question  is  ever  present  with 
the  one  having  the  responsibility  of  the  care  of  the  baby  during  its  early 
life.  If  the  baby  seems  well  and  happy,  sleeps  well,  has  normal  stools 
and  is  gaining  steadily  in  weight,  the  question  can  be  answered  in  the 
affirmative.  Of  all  the  criteria  of  the  agreement  of  the  food  with  the 
baby  the  stool,  which  represents  the  residue  of  that  food,  is  one  of  the 
best.  For  this  reason  it  is  not  only  important  that  the  practical  obstet- 
rician should  be  familiar  with  the  characteristics  of  a  normal  stool  and 
the  various  departures  from  the  normal  but  should  watch  the  baby's 
stool  from  day  to  day  and  thus  keep  informed  of  this  expression  of  its 
digestion. 

Stools. — During  the  first  two  days  of  life,  before  the  milk  is  secreted 
in  the  mother's  breasts,  the  stools  of  the  baby  consist  of  the  black,  tarry 
meconium  which  has  been  accumulating  during  fetal  life  and  which  may 
be  seen  discharged  at  the  time  of  birth,  especially  should  the  presentation 
be  a  breech. 
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The  normal  stool  of  the  baby  after  the  milk  secretion  is  well  established 
in  the  mother's  breast  is  bright  yellow  in  color,  smooth  in  consistency, 
and  without  appreciable  odor. 

Various  departures  from  this  smooth,  yellow  consistency  may  occur 
in  the  baby's  stool  without  markedly  affecting  the  baby's  well-being. 
Sometimes  a  change  in  the  weather  or  a  little  overfatigue  of  the  mother 
will  in  some  way  cause  such  a  change  in  her  milk  as  to  give  the  baby  a 
a  green  stool  instead  of  a  bright  yellow  one.  This  change  is  not  thoroughly 
understood  and  it  can  only  be  said  that  it  is  due  to  a  substitution  of  bili- 
verdin  for  bilirubin. 

Lumps  of  undigested  food  usually  called  "curds"  often  appear  in  the 
stool.  Sometimes  most  of  the  stool  is  made  up  of  these  small,  soft, 
yellowish-white  lumps,  often  wnth  a  little  mucus.  The  lumps  are  usually 
composed  of  fat  and  indicate  an  inability  on  the  part  of  the  baby  to 
digest  all  the  fat  of  its  milk. 

Sometimes  larger,  smooth  lumps  of  a  yellowish-brown  color  appear, 
fewer  and  harder  than  the  fat  curds  just  described.  These  are  usually 
composed  chiefly  of  protein,  perhaps  coated  with  fat.  This  indicates 
a  fault  in  the  digestion  of  the  protein  of  the  food  and  if  they  persist 
may  indicate  a  reduction  in  the  percentage  of  protein  if  the  baby  is 
artificially  fed. 

Loose  green  or  greenish-yellow  stools,  followed  after  a  time  by  the 
appearance  of  mucus,  may  be  due  to  an  excess  of  either  sugar  or  fat. 
Large,  dry,  clay-colored  stools,  with  a  foul  odor,  are  usually  due  to  an 
excess  of  fat. 

In  studying  the  stools  of  a  baby  the  fact  should  be  borne  in  mind  that 
the  stool  of  a  baby  at  its  mother's  breast  may  have  a  character  bad 
enough  to  suggest  a  change  in  the  formula  if  it  was  on  cow's  milk  and  yet 
the  baby  seems  in  general  to  be  doing  well  and  it  is  the  part  of  discretion 
not  to  make  a  change. 

Caloric  Value  of  the  Food. — ^In  feeding  a  baby  artificially  it  is  often 
of  value  to  determine  approximately  the  caloric  value  of  the  food  it  is 
receiving  in  order  to  determine  if  it  is  receiving  a  suflBcient  number  of 
calories  for  its  weight.  A  baby  at  the  end  of  the  second  week,  weighing 
7  to  8  poimds,  usually  requires  about  300  calories.  Suppose  now  it  is 
taking  8  feedings  of  2\  ounces  each  of  6  in  20  from  7  per  cent,  top  milk. 
That  would  be  20  ounces  of 

Fat.  Sugar.  Protein. 

2.1  6.32  1.02 

as 

1  gram  of  fat  gives  9.3  calories. 

1  gram  of  sugar  gives  4.1  calories. 

1  gram  of  protein  gives  4.1  calories. 

The  percentage  of  fat  0.021  X  9.3  (caloric  value  of  fat)  =  0.195  calorie 
in  1  gram  of  food. 

The  percentage  of  sugar  0.063  X  4.1  (caloric  value  of  sugar)  =  0.258 
^orie  in  1  gram  of  food. 
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The  percentage  of  protein  0.01  X  4.1  (caloric  value  of  protein)  =  0.041 
calorie  in  1  gram  of  food.    Total,  0.494. 

1  liter  of  food  =  0.494  X  1000  =  494  calories  in  1  liter  of  food. 

20  ounces  =  }  liter  =  328  calories  in  babies'  food. 

Commercial  Infants  Food. — An  enormous  number  of  these  are  upon  the 
market,  some  advertized  as  substitutes  for  woman's  milk  and  to  be  used 
alone,  such  asNestl^'s  food,  malted  milk,  etc.,  and  others  recommended 
to  be  mixed  with  cow's  milk. 

Although  some  of  these  foods  are  of  value  for  a  short  time,  when  noth- 
ing better  can  be  obtained,  their  prolonged  use  is  very  apt  to  cause  dele- 
terious results,  especially  rickets  and  scurvy.  They  all  have  the  common 
characteristic  of  containing  a  large  percentage  of  carbohydrate  usually 
in  the  form  of  sugar  and  a  low  percentage  of  fat.  Some  of  the  babies  are 
fat  and  may  look  well  in  pictures,  but  they  are  not  strong  babies,  as  shown 
in  later  infant  life.  These  foods  are .  occasionally  of  value  when  it  is 
desired  to  discontinue  milk  feeding  for  a  short  time,  but  as  a  rule  if  they 
are  to  be  used  they  should  be  substituted  for  the  carbohydrate  usually 
added  to  cow's  milk  in  its  modification,  and  the  lack  of  fat  should  be 
made  up  by  the  addition  of  cream.  During  the  obstetric  month  there 
is  seldom  any  excuse  for  their  use.  If,  however,  a  woman  taking  an  ocean 
trip  is  unable  to  nurse  her  baby,  they  are  of  marked  value.  In  such  a 
case  the  author  prefers  condensed  milk,  opening  a  fresh  can  each  day 
or  else  having  one  of  the  milk  laboratories  prepare  the  food  for  the  journey, 
pasteurizing  it  and  packing  it  in  ice  before  starting. 

Condensed  milk  diluted  twelve  times  for  a  baby  under  one  month  of 
age  and  from  ten  to  six  times  for  an  older  baby,  has  the  advantage  that 
it  is  sterile  and  the  fats  and  protein  of  cow's  milk  are  reduced  to  a  degree 
that  almost  any  baby  can  digest  and  do  well  on  for  a  short  time. 

TONGUE-TIE. 

One  of  the  minor  operations  which  the  obstetrician  often  has  to  perform 
is  that  for  a  tongue-tie  which  is  so  pronounced  as  to  interfere  with  the 
baby's  nursing.  If  on  inspection  the  frenum  is  found  to  extend  so  far 
forward  as  to  prevent  the  projection  of  the  tongue  beyond  the  gum 
and  causes  a  marked  furrow  in  the  tongue  on  attempts  in  this  direction, 
the  thin  anterior  portion  of  the  frenum  had  better  be  divided.  The 
operation  is  easily  done  with  sharp,  blunt-pointed,  sterile  scissors,  if 
the  opportune  moment  when  the  baby  elevates  the  tongue  and  puts  the 
frenum  on  the  stretch  is  waited  for. 

Two  precautions  are  worthy  of  mention: 

1.  Only  the  thin  anterior  portion  of  the  frenum  should  be  cut. 

2.  If  the  baby  shows  any  tendency  to  the  hemorrhagic  disease  of  the 
newborn  the  operation  had  better  be  postponed  until  the  baby  is  well. 

BETRilCTION  OF   THE  FOBESKIN— dBCUMCISION. 

The  retention  of  smegma  within  a  long,  tight  foreskin  of  a  male  baby 
leads  to  an  irritation  of  the  penis  which  not  infrequently  leads  the  child 
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into  subsequent  bad  habits.  For  this  reason  the  author  advises  routine 
retraction  of  the  foreskin  in  the  second  week  of  infant  life  and  repetition 
of  this  retraction  by  the  mother  or  nurse  often  enough  to  keep  the  parts 
clean  and  free  from  retention  of  smegma. 

In  the  author's  service  at  the  Sloane  Hospital,  where  the  patient 
remains,  as  a  rule,  thirteen  days  after  confinement,  the  routine  procedure 
is  to  retract  the  foreskin  on  the  seventh  and  the  twelfth  days. 

If  the  foreskin  is  very  long  and  tight  and  does  not  retract  easily  after 
one  or  two  retractions,  the  author  in  private  practice  advises  circumcision. 
His  preference  is  to  perform  the  operation  at  about  the  end  of  the  third 
week,  by  which  time  the  baby  has  usually  regained  and  passed  his  birth 
weight  and  is  able  to  endure  a  light  anesthesia.  The  author  usually 
employs  4  sutures  of  catgut,  size  00;  one  at  the  frenum,  one  on  the  dor- 
sum and  one  on  either  side.  After  a  trial  of  different  methods  of  dressing 
the  following  has  been  adopted  as  giving  the  best  results:  Powder  the 
glans  freely  with  sterile  talcum  powder  and  apply  a  large  square  of  sterile 
cotton.  Over  this  apply  the  diaper  as  usual.  When  the  diaper  becomes 
wet  and  soiled,  cleanse  the  parts  with  boric  acid  solution;  dry  them  and 
apply  the  sterile  talcum  powder  and  sterile  cotton  as  before.  The  prin- 
ciple of  the  treatment  is  to  keep  the  parts  clean  and  dry.  Under  this 
procedure  the  baby  seldom  loses  in  weight;  often  gains  as  usual  in  the 
twenty-four  hours  following  the  operation  and  the  wound  is  completely 
healed  at  the  end  of  the  obstetric  month.  Thus  far  the  long,  tight  fore- 
skin of  the  male  baby  has  been  under  discussion.  Of  scarcely  less  impor- 
tance is  the  long,  tight  prepuce  of  the  female  baby.  Although  the  irrita- 
tion is  usually  not  noticed  until  the  child  is  a  little  older,  the  author  has 
seen  little  girls  of  six  months  who  were  almost  constant  masturbators 
when  left  alone,  and  were  only  cured  by  a  "circumcision"  similar  in  detail 
to  that  of  the  male,  removing  the  prepuce  thoroughly. 

OPHTHALMU  NEONATORUM. 

The  prophylactic  treatment  of  the  eyes  at  birth  has  already  been  dis- 
cussed under  the  Management  of  Normal  Labor  (see  page  337).  It  now 
remains  to  consider  the  actual  treatment  of  ophthalmia  if  infection  of  the 
eye  from  the  birth  canal  escaped  the  prophylaxis  or  if,  as  more  often  hap- 
pens, infection  came  later  from  some  extraneous  source.  As  seen  from 
the  statistics  of  the  Sloane  Hospital,  it  is  seldom  that  after  the  prophyl- 
actic treatment  with  20  per  cent,  argyrol  solution  the  gonococcus  is 
found  in  the  smear  from  the  cases  of  ophthalmia. 

In  a  series  of  10,000  consecutive  deliveries  at  the  Sloane  Hospital  there 
were  237  babies  with  a  purulent  discharge  from  one  or  both  eyes,  giving 
a  frequency  of  1  in  every  42+  cases.  Although  smears  were  taken  in 
all  of  the  cases  the  gonococcus  was  found  in  only  29. 

Day  of  Onset  of  the  Ophthalmia. — ^The  day  of  the  puerperium  on  which 

the  purulent  discharge  appeared  is  of  interest  as  showing  that  many 

cases  became  infected  subsequent  to  birth.    The  possibilities  of  infec- 

,  ^'on  of  the  baby's  eyes  in  a  large  obstetric  service  are  numerous  in  spite 
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of  all  precautions.    The  mother  in  handling  and  nursing  the  baby  may 
carry  infection  to  the  eyes,  the  baby  itself  may  carry,  through  its  hands, 
infection  to  its  eyes,  or  the  nurse  in  attending  to  several  babies  may  be 
the  medium  of  infection. 
In  the  237  cases  in  the  above  series  the  ophthalmia  began: 

On    Ist  day  of  puerperium  in ....  1 

"2d  "  "  10 

"3d  "  "  6 

"    4th  "  "  3 

"    6th  "  "  13 

"    6th  "  "  26 

"7th  "  "  36 

"    8th  "  "  41 

"     9th  "  "  36 

"  10th  "  "  29 

"  nth  "  "  ^ 20 

"  12th  "  "  11 

"  13th  "  "  4 

"  14th  "  "  1 

"  17th  "  "  1 

237 

Treatment. — ^The  treatment  followed  by  the  author  at  the  Sloane  Hos- 
pital has  been  frequent  irrigations  of  the  eye  from  inner  to  outer  canthus 
with  a  saturated  solution  of  boric  acid;  the  instillation  of  argyrol,  25  per 
cent,  solution  every  four  hours,  and  the  application  of  cold  boric  acid 
compresses.  The  frequency  of  the  boric  acid  irrigations  should  vary  with 
the  severity  of  the  infection  and  the  amount  of  pus,  the  object  being  to 
keep  the  eye  as  free  from  pus  as  possible.  In  the  severe  cases  wnth  rapid 
accumulation  of  pus  the  affected  eye  or  eyes  should  be  irrigated  every 
fifteen  to  twenty  minutes.  In  a  few  cases,  in  addition  to  the  arg>Tol, 
an  occasional  instillation  of  1  per  cent,  nitrate  of  silver  solution  has  been 
employed. 

Duration  of  Treatment — ^The  average  duration  of  treatment  has  been 
seven  and  six-tenths  days.  The  shortest  was  two  days  and  the  longest 
forty-nine  days. 

Results. — Of  the  237  cases  of  ophthalmia  occurring  in  10,000  consecu- 
tive deliveries  235  left  the  hospital  in  good  condition  with  vision  unim- 
paired. One  left  the  hospital  against  advice  and  before  the  treatment 
was  completed.   In  2  cases  there  was  an  opacity  of  a  part  of  one  cornea. 

HEMORRHAGIC  DISEASE   OF   THE  NEWBORN. 

Occasionally  during  the  first  week  of  infant  life,  and  rarely  later, 
spontaneous  hemorrhages  occur  in  different  parts  of  the  body.  These 
hemorrhages  are  from  the  small  bloodvessels;  have  no  apparent  connec- 
tion with  the  delivery  and  are  usually  multiple.  They  may  arise  from 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  alimentary  canal,  the  blood  appearing 
either  in  the  vomitus  or  in  the  stool;  they  may  come  from  the  navel; 
they  may  appear  subcutaneously  in  different  parts  of  the  body;  there 
may  be  a  hemorrhage  in  the  conjunctivae;  behind  the  eye;  from  the 
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penis;  into  the  meninges  or  in  any  viscus.  The  amount  of  blood  lost  at 
any  one.  time  is  usually  not  great,  but  there  is  apt  to  be  a  continuous 
oozing  for  several  hours,  perhaps  days. 

Frequency  and  Etiology. — ^The  frequency  of  the  disease  seems  to  be 
rather  greater  in  hospital  than  in  private  practice.  In  a  consecutive 
series  of  4000  deliveries  at  the  Sloane  Hospital  there  were  18  cases  of 
hemorrhage  in  the  newborn,  a  frequency  of  1  in  222+.  Of  these  18  cases, 
14  were  normal  deliveries,  2  were  breech  and  2  were  forceps  deliveries, 
1  being  a  high  forceps  and  1  a  median.  As  to  the  time  of  onset  of  the 
hemorrhage,  in  all  but  3  it  occurred  in  the  first  week.  In  5  it  occurred 
on  the  second  day;  in  6  on  the  third  day;  in  1  on  the  fourth  day;  1  on 
the  fifth  day;  1  on  the  sixth  day;  1  on  the  seventh  day;  1  on  the  eighth 
day;  1  on  the  fifteenth  day;  and  1  on  the  nineteenth  day.  FYom  this  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  second  and  third  day  are  the  most  frequent  times 
of  its  occurrence  and  that  it  seldom  appears  after  the  first  week. 

The  frequency  of  the  source  of  the  bleeding  is  of  interest.  Among  the 
18  cases,  in  2  the  hemorrhage  came  from  the  nose;  in  3  from  the  mouth; 
in  10  from  the  stomach;  in  6  from  the  intestine;  in  3  from  the  navel; 
in  2  from  the  penis;  in  2  it  was  cerebral;  and  in  2  it  was  subcutaneous. 
Of  the  18  mothers,  6  were  primiparse  and  12  multiparse.  But  little 
is  known  concerning  the  exact  etiology  of  the  condition.  In  some  cases 
the  mother  is  syphilitic.  One  of  the  mothers  in  the  author*s  series  of  18 
gave  a  positive  Wassermann  reaction.  In  some  cases  the  mother  is  anemic 
and  toxemic,  but  it  is  a  significant  fact  that  all  the  mothers  of  this  series 
left  the  hospital  in  good  condition. 

Duration  of  the  Disease. — ^The  disease  is  usually  of  short  duration  and 
the  child  which  is  to  recover  usually  turns  the  corner  within  forty-eight 
hours.  A  baby  may  have  only  one  small  hemorrhage,  and  then  being  able 
to  assimilate  its  food,  its  resistance  and  coagulating  power  of  its  blood 
improves  and  no  further  bleeding  occurs.  On  the  other  hand  the  hemor- 
rhage may  continue  and  increase  in  spite  of  treatment  and  the  baby  die. 
The  general  condition  of  the  baby  usually  shows  considerable  prostra- 
tion and  there  is  a  loss  of  weight.  The  temperature  usually  rises  as  the 
weight  falls. 

Fetal  Mortality. — ^This  varies  markedly  with  the  treatment  and  its 
promptness  of  administration.  In  this  series  of  18  cases  all  but  1  were 
treated  with  human  blood  serum.  This  1  was  a  mild  case  and  recovered 
without  it.  Among  the  17  treated  with  the  serum  there  were  6  deaths, 
the  mother  of  1  of  the  cases  being  distinctly  syphilitic. 

Treatment. — In  the  past  various  therapeutic  remedies  have  been  used 
for  this  condition  among  which  adrenalin,  the  lactate  of  calcium  and 
solutions  of  gelatin  have  been  the  most  popular.  The  results  from  this 
medical  treatment  were  far  from  satisfactory.  In  18  recorded  cases  at 
the  Lying-in  Hospital,  New  York,  as  reported  by  Welch,  there  were  17 
deaths.  In  1910  Welch^  reported  his  use  of  human  blood  serum  in 
cases  of  hemorrhage  of  the  newborn,  having  used  it  in  12  coses  and 

^  Normal  Human  Blood  Scrum  as  a  Curative  Axcut  in  Hemophilia  N«ooatonuii,  The 
Vmerican  Journal  of  ihe  Medical  Sciences.  June.  1910. 
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succeeding  in  checking  the  bleeding  in  each  case.  At  this  time  the 
author  in  his  service  at  the  Sloane  Hospital  was  using  rabbit  serum  for 
the  same  purpose,  but  although  his  results  were  better  than  with  the 
drugs  previously  employed,  they  were  not  as  good  as  those  of  Welch  with 
human  serum  and  the  use  of  rabbit  serum  was  abandoned  and  human 
serum  adopted  in  its  place. 

Dosage, — ^The  blood  is  drawn  into  a  sterile  flask  and  allowed  to  coagu- 
late. As  soon  as  the  serum  has  separated  it  may  be  withdrawn  and 
injected.  Even  in  mild  cases  it  is  well  to  inject  subcutaneously  about 
30  c.c.  (10  to  15  c.c.  at  a  time)  during  the  first  twenty-four  hours.  If  the 
case  is  a  severe  one  this  amount  may  be  increased  and  given  at  shorter 
intervals  with  safety  and  advantage.  It  is  usually  injected  under  the 
skin  of  the  back  and  is  rapidly  absorbed.  The  treatment  should  be  con- 
tinued until  the  bleeding  ceases.  Of  late  it  has  been  found  that  if  the 
case  is  an  urgent  one  it  is  not  necessary  to  wait  for  the  serum  to  separate, 
but  some  of  the  whole  blood  may  be  taken  from  the  mother's  vein  and 
injected  immediately  beneath  the  skin  of  the  baby's  back.  The  author 
has  several  times  recently  made  use  of  this  method  with  advantage. 


PART  III. 
PATHOLOGICAL  PREGNANCY. 


CHAPTER  XII. 
TOXEMIA  OF  PREGNANCY. 

While  in  the  majority  of  cases  pregnancy  pursues  a  normal  physio- 
logical course,  disturbances  of  metabolism  and  faulty  eliminaiiQn  with 
associated  pathological  lesions  are  very  frequent  and  present  various 
symptomatic  pictures  referred  now  to  the  stomach,  now  to  the  nervous 
system  and  again  to  the  liver,  the  kidney,  the  skin  or  the  vascular  sys- 
tem. These  varied  symptom  groups  are  collected  by  the  practical  obstet- 
rician under  the  general  term  of  toxemia  of  pregnancy  and  the  pnerperium, 
which  includes  not  only  the  pernicious  vomiting  of  pregnancy  but  the 
headache,  high-tension  pulse,  albuminuria,  disturbances  of  vision,  certain 
skin  eruptions,  the  nervous  symptoms  indicating  a  threatened  eclampsia, 
and  even  the  eclamptic  seizure  itself. 

The  exact  etiology  of  this  toxemia  is  still  unknown,  but  whatever  it 
may  prove  eventually  to  be,  it  is  generally  agreed  that  the  symptoms 
and  pathological  changes  of  the  toxemia  of  pregnancy  and  the  puerperium 
are  caused  by  some  toxin  or  toxins  circulating  through  the  system  and 
that  with  this  there  is  associated  some  fault  in  the  elimination  of  the 
products  of  metabolism. 

PBBNiaOUS  VOMITINO  OF  PBEGNANCT  OR  HTPEREBflESIS 

GRAVIDARUM. 

About  one-half  of  all  pregnant  women  suffer  with  more  or  less  nausea, 
and  occasional  vomiting  during  the  early  months  of  their  pregnancy 
especially  in  the  morning.  This  usually  begins  in  the  early  part  of  the 
second  month  and  ceases  spontaneously  in  the  latter  part  of  the  third  or 
early  part  of  the  fourth  month.  While  some  of  this  vomiting  in  the 
early  months  may  be  toxemic  in  origin,  and  that  occurring  in  the  latter 
months  of  pregnancy  almost  always  is,  there  is  a  form  of  vomiting  occur- 
ring in  the  early  months  of  pregnancy,  often  spoken  of  as  "morning 
sickness,"  which  may  be  looked  upon  as  reflex  or  neurotic  and  almost 
a  physiological  accompaniment  of  pregnancy.  This  nausea  and  vomiting, 
although  most  often  occurring  in  the  morning,  may  vary  greatly  in 
different  people,  both  in  its  time  of  occurrence  and  in  its  duration.    In 
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some  women  it  appears  only  at  night  and  in  others  it  may  last  throughout 
the  whole  pregnancy  instead  of  being  confined  to  the  early  months.  The 
reflex  or  neurotic  character  of  the  vomiting  can  sometimes  be  demon- 
strated by  causing  it  to  disappear  by  correcting  a  malposition  of  the 
uterus,  by  prescribing  a  simple  placebo,  or  by  some  other  form  of  mental 
suggestion.  This  form  of  vomiting  is  looked  upon  as  extremely  annoying, 
and  perhaps  interfering  with  the  mother's  nutrition,  but  not  as  a  serious 
condition. 

On  the  other  hand,  thanks  to  the  labors  of  Ewing,  Stone,  Williams,  and 
others,  there  is  now  recognized  a  distinct  pathological  vomiting  called 
"pernicious  vomiting  of  pregnancy"  or  "hyperemesis  gravidarum"  with 
definite  pathological  lesions. 

This  vomiting  is  toxemic  in  origin  and  the  condition  of  the  patient 
may  become  extremely  critical  and  may  even  terminate  fatally.  The 
trouble  may  begin  as  an  ordinary  morning  sickness,  but  the  complete 
picture  of  the  pernicious  vomiting  of  pregnancy  includes  an  emaciated 
patient  with  flushed  face,  dry  lips  and  tongue,  with  a  sweetish  odor  to 
the  breath,  a  feeble  pulse  usually  increased  in  frequency,  temperature 
usually  a  little  subnormal  until  near  the  end,  when  as  the  toxemia  increases 
the  temperature  usually  rises.  There  is  inability  to  retain  anything  on 
the  stomach,  frequent  retching,  perhaps  vomiting  of  blood  or  coffee- 
ground  material,  and  the  patient  is  often  jaundiced. 

To  this  clinical  picture  there  are  added  definite  changes  in  the  urine 
and  distinct  lesions  in  the  liver  and  kidneys. 

Changes  in  the  Urine. — In  this  toxemic  vomiting  the  urine  is  diminished 
in  amount.  It  may  contain  but  little  albumin,  perhaps  a  few  casts.  It 
often  shows  acetone,  diacetic  acid,  )3-oxybutyric  acid  and  indican.  It 
may  contain  blood,  perhaps  leucin  and  tyrosin.  As  pointed  out  by 
Williams,  in  1906,  the  nitrogen  ratios  in  the  urine  of  toxemic  vomiting 
differ  markedly  from  the  normal,  showing  a  disturbance  of  proteid  metab- 
olism with  faulty  oxidation.  The  percentage  of  ammonia  nitrogen  is 
increased,  while  that  of  urea  nitrogen  is  diminished. 

In  order  to  interpret  the  abnormal  it  is  necessary  to  understand  the 
normal  nitrogen  output,  and  for  this  reason  the  author  placed  in  bed 
for  nine  days  at  the  Sloane  Hospital  for  Women  two  normal  pregnant 
women  in  their  last  month  of  pregnancy.  Their  diet  was  solely  milk 
and  water,  the  same  diet  which  our  toxemic  patients  would  be  likely 
to  receive  and  the  nitrogen  ratios  in  the  twenty-four-hour  specimens 
of  the  women  were  determined  by  a  professional  chemist  for  each  of  the 
nine  days  with  the  following  results: 


Ammonia  nitrogen. 

* 

Urea  nitrogen. 

Amido-ackl  and  uodetermincd 
nitrocuL 

1 

1 

4.37  per  cent. 

84.63  per  cent. 

5.78  per  o«nt. 

In  the  other: 

Ammonia  nitrogpn. 

Urea  nitrogen. 

Amido*a(ad  and  andetermined 
nitrogBO. 

5.95  per  cent. 

81.9  per  cent. 

7.09  per  cent. 
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This  makes  the  average  for  the  two  patients  for  the  nine  days: 

Amido-acid  and  undetermined 
Ammonia  nitrocen.  Urea  nitroien.  nitrogen. 

5.16  per  cent.  83. 2^  per  cent.  6.43  per  cent. 

These  figures  may  be  regarded  as  fairly  accurately  representing  the 
normal  nitrogen  ratios  of  normal  pregnant  women  on  milk-and-water 
diet  in  the  last  month  of  pregnancy. 

I  In  the  experience  of  the  author  the  cases  of  pernicious  vomiting  have 
^hown,  as  a  rule,  a  high  ammonia  nitrogen  and  a  low  urea  nitrogen  and 
As  the  patient  has  become  worse  the  percentage  of  ammonia  nitrogen 
^ijas  increased  and  that  of  urea  nitrogen  decreased.  Furthermore,  as  the 
patient  has  improved  the  opposite  condition  has  prevailed,  viz.,  the 
ammonia  nitrogen  has  decreased,  while  the  urea  nitrogen  has  increased. 
This  is  shown  by  the  urinary  findings  in  the  following  case  occurring  at 
the  Sloane  Hospital  for  Women:  Mrs.  A.,  aged  nineteen  years,  admitted 
to  the  hospital  February  8,  1912.  In  June,  1910,  and  again  in  January, 
1911,  she  had  been  obliged  to  have  a  pregnancy  interrupted  at  about  the 
third  month  on  account  of  hj-peremesis.  Her  last  menstruation  before 
admission  to  the  hospital  occurred  on  December  20,  1911.  Since  the 
middle  of  January  she  had  been  suffering  with  nausea  and  vomiting  and 
for  the  week  preceding  admission  she  had  not  been  able  to  retain  anything 
on  her  stomach.  In  spite  of  colon  irrigations,  rectal  feeding,  etc.,  her 
condition  steadily  grew  worse,  and  on  February  13  her  urea  nitrogen  was 
40.7  per  cent,  of  total  nitrogen,  and  her  ammonia  nitrogen  was  23.8 
per  cent,  of  total  nitrogen. 

Her  uterus  was  emptied  on  February  14  and  she  began  at  once  to 
improve.  Her  stomach  on  the  following  day  was  able  to  retain  food  and 
on  February  17  her  urea  nitrogen  was  45.7  per  cent,  and  her  ammonia 
nitrogen  was  11.4  per  cent.  On  February'  28  her  urea  nitrogen  was  68.4 
per  cent,  and  her  ammonia  nitrogen  was  4.37  per  cent.,  and  she  was 
discharged  cured. 

The  degree  in  which  these  urinary  changes  are  present  in  a  given  case 
of  pernicious  vomiting  and  the  fact  of  their  increasing  or  decreasing  under 
treatment  will  often  prove,  when  studied  in  connection  with  the  clinical 
picture,  of  great  value  in  determining  the  gravity  of  the  situation  and 
the  prognosis.  It  should  be  stated,  howeyer,  that  occasionally  a  careful 
study  of  the  clinical  picture  of  the  patient  will  show  an  improvement 
before  the  laboratory  findings,  and  will  justify  the  obstetrician  in  refrain- 
ing from  emptying  the  uterus  even  if  the  urinary  report  does  not  show 
improvement. 

On  the  other  hand,  failure  to  recognize  the  condition  of  severe  pernicious 
vomiting  of  pregnancy  and  allowing  the  patient  to  go  unrelieved  until 
she  becomes  jaundiced,  has  hemorrhages  from  the  mucosa  of  the  alimen- 
tary canal  or  into  the  skin,  and  until  she  has  a  rapid,  feeble  pulse  and  a 
rising  temperature,  often  results  in  the  loss  of  the  patient,  the  procedure 
of  terminating  the  pregnancy  having  been  postponed  too  long.  This 
danger  can  best  be  impressed  upon  the  obstetrician  by  a  study  of  the 
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pathological  lesions  of  the  condition.     As  these  lesions  are  found  chiefly 
in  the  liver  a  section  of  a  normal  liver  will  be  shown  first  for  comparison 


Flo.  2SS.— Normal  liver.     X  100. 


Fio,  289. — Liver  of  pernicious  vomitiiig.     DifTuw  fiilty  dctti'itcratioii. 
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(see  Fig.  2S8).  The  chief  pathological  lesion  found  in  the  pernicious 
vomiting  of  pregnancy  is  a  fatty  and  hydropic  degeneration  of  the  Hver 
which  is  apt  to  be  disuse,  as  is  shown  in  Figs.  289  and  290,  but  in  some 
cases  is  zonal  and  goes  on  to  necrosis.  This  zonal  necrosis  when  present 
is  m<»re  apt  to  be  central,  or  between  the  centre  and  the  peripherj-  of  the 
lobule  (see  Fig.  291)  rather  than  at  the  periphery,  although  often  the 
fatty  degeneration  is  most  marked  at  the  peripherj'.  In  this  fatty 
degeneration  and  autolysis  of  the  liver,  although  hemorrhage  from  the 
alimentary'  canal  is  not  uncomAion,  there  seems  to  be  little  tendency  to 
hemorrhage  into  the  liver  itself  as  is  so  often  seen  in  eclampsia.  In  some 
cases,  especially  if  the  condition  has  existed  for  a  considerable  time,  the 
lesion  is  practically  identical  with  that  of  acute  vellow  atrophv  (see  Fig. 
292). 


Fin.  200.— Livpr  of  pernicious  vomiting.      X  60<1.     Hint  power  of  FiR.  289. 

The  kidneye  in  cases  of  pernicious  vomiting  show  more  or  less  degenera- 
tion of  the  epithelium  of  the  convoluted  tubules. 

Treatment. — At  the  onset  the  condition  should  be  looked  upon  as  a 
toxemia  as-sociated  with  faulty  protein  metabolism  and  with  a  tendency 
to  pathological  lesions  in  liver  and  kidneys,  especially  the  former.  With 
this  as  a  working  hypothesis  treatment  should  consist  in  reducing  the 
ingestion  of  protein  food;  in  favoring  elimination  especially  through 
the  Iiiiwcis  anil  kidneys  and  if  improvement  is  not  soon  manifest  the  uterus 
shoiihl  1h'  emptied  l>efore  the  liver  changes  become  severe. 

As  regards  diet,  if  any  food  can  be  retaine<]  by  the  stomach,  meats 
should  be  avoided  and  milk,  either  plain,  diluted  milk  or  some  of  the 
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e  and  periphery  oF 


Fio.  292. — Liver  of  penucioiu  vomitiiig.    Acuta  yellow  atrophy. 
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milk  preparations  as  matzoon,  koumiss,  etc.,  and  cereals  may  be 
administered.  If  the  stomach  rejects  all  food,  attempts  at  mouth  feed- 
ing should  be  abandoned  and  the  patient's  nutrition  maintained,  if  pos- 
sible, by  nutrient  enemata,  as  for  instance,  of  peptonized  milk. 

The  use  of  sodium  bicarbonate  in  the  treatment  of  the  toxemia  of  preg- 
nancy depends  upon  its  antiketogenic  property,  that  is,  upon  its  ability 
to  inhibit  the  production  or  at  least  to  neutralize  the  effects  of  acetone 
bodies  consisting  of  acetone,  diacetic  acid  and  /3-oxybutyric  acid.  For 
whatever  be  the  primary  cause  of  the  toxemia  of  pregnancy,  recent 
investigations  of  the  urine  have  shown  that  clinically  these  states  are 
frequently  accompanied  by  acidosis,  or  the  overproduction  of  the 
above-named  acid  bodies.  The  organism  defends  itself  against  the 
necessarily  deleterious  effect  of  these  bodies  by  neutralizing  them  first 
with  the  fixed  alkalies  of  the  body  (sodium,  potassium,  etc.),  and  later 
by  increased  formation  and  excretion  of  ammonia.  This  explains  why 
the  urinary  ammonia  serves  as  a  fair  index  of  the  degree  of  acidosis 
present.  Neither  of  the  methods  of  self-defense,  however,  can  be  con- 
tinued indefinitely  or  be  looked  upon  as  harmless  to  the  body.  The  with- 
drawal of  the  fixed  alkalies  interferes  with  the  functions  of  the  protoplasm 
of  the  cells  by  diminishing  their  normal  alkaline  or  neutral  reaction, 
while  the  excretion  of  ammonia  interferes  with  the  urea  metabolism.  The 
addition  of  sodium  bicarbonate  gives  the  body  additional  alkali  both  for 
neutralization  of  the  acids  formed  and  for  their  mobilization,  that  is,  for 
their  excretion  through  the  kidneys  without  much  damage  to  these  organs ; 
it  thus  spares  both  the  fixed  alkalies  of  the  body  and  the  normal  urea 
metabolism.  As  the  acids  are  continuously  produced,  the  administra- 
tion of  the  alkali  must  be  prolonged  and  the  quantity  sufficient  for  each 
individual  case,  the  reaction  of  the  urine  and  the  amount  of  ammonia 
in  the  urine  serving  as  index  of  the  conditions.  In  cases  of  extreme 
acidosis  the  intravenous  administration  of  an  alkali,  sodium  carbonate 
or  bicarbonate,  should  be  considered  just  as  in  the  parallel  condition  of 
acidosis  aad  coma  in  the  course  of  diabetes. 

Of  all  remedial  measures  the  author  knows  of  none  which  have  served 
him  as  well  as  colon  irrigations  with  soda  solution  once  or  twice  daily, 
serving  the  triple  purpose  of  removing  toxins  from  the  intestine,  and 
furnishing  fluid  and  an  alkali  to  the  system.  During  the  period  of  treat- 
ment by  colon  irrigations  and  nutrient  enemata,  however,  the  urinary 
findings,  especially  the  nitrogen  ratios  and  also  the  clinical  picture  of 
the  patient,  shoidd  be  carefully  studied  and  if  within  a  few  days  improve- 
ment is  not  evident,  the  uterus  should  be  emptied;  a  procedure  which 
if  not  too  long  delayed  is  usually  followed  by  a  rapid  convalescence. 
It  is  seldom  safe  to  attempt  to  maintain  the  nutrition  of  a  patient  suffer- 
ing from  toxemic  vomiting  by  nutrient  enemata  alone  for  more  than  a 
week.  The  patient  needs  fluid  both  for  body  tissues  and  for  purposes 
of  elimination  and  if  any  water  can  be  retained  by  the  mouth  it  is  a  dis- 
tinct advantage  to  allow  it. 

If  emptying  of  the  uterus  becomes  necessary,  the  anesthetic  used,  for 
reasons  which  will  be  discussed  later,  should  be  ether  rather  than  chloro- 
form. 
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THBEATENED  BCLAMFSU   AND  ECLUOFSIA. 

Etiolocy. — ^The  generally  accepted  view  today  is  that  in  each  of  these 
two  conditions  there  is  a  toxemia,  but  that  in  eclampsia  in  addition  to 
the  toxemic  condition  there  is  added  a  convulsion. 

In  other  words  the  toxemia  is  generally  not  called  eclampsia  unless 
an  explosion  in  the  shape  of  a  convulsion  has  occurred  and  yet  this  is 
only  an  incident  in  the  condition  of  toxemia  and  a  women  may  escape 
a  convulsion  simply  because  her  increasing  toxemia  is  recognized,  her 
diet  is  restricted,  elimination  is  favored  and  her  blood-pressure  reduced, 
or  because  labor  intervenes  and,  as  usually  happens,  the  toxemia  then 


Fio.  293. — Liver  of  ecUmptic  patient.    Hepntio  type. 

rapidly  lessens.    Such  being  the  case,  threatened  eclampsia  and  eclampsia 
may  properly  be  considered  under  the  same  heading. 

PatholofT. — Our  knowledge  of  the  pathology  of  eclampsia  is  of  com- 
paratively recent  date,  but  thanks  to  the  work  of  Jurgens,  Schmorl,  Wil- 
liams, Ewing,  and  others,  the  lesions  are  now  well  recognized.  The 
changes  are  mainly  those  of  congestion,  hemorrhage,  parenchymatous 
degeneration  and  necrosis.  The  liver  and  kidneys  are  the  organs  chiefly 
involved,  the  lesions  varying  with  the  clinical  type.  Thus,  in  those  cases 
characterized  by  vomiting,  jaundice,  a  tendency  to  hemorrhage,  with 
little  edema  and  slight  albuminuria,  the  liver  is  the  oi^an  most  involved, 
as  seen  in  Figs.  293, 294,  and  295,  which  represent  the  liver  and  kidney  of 
the  same  patient.    Here  the  liver  is  markedly  involved  and  the  kidney 
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Fia.  294.— Liver  of 


Fiu.  2»9.— Kidney  ufrrlamptic  patient  whoerlivnr  is  shown  in  FiKH.  293  and  204. 
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but  little  involved.  The  history  of  this  case  was  briefly  as  follows:  Mrs. 
M.,  aged  nineteen  years,  twelve  hours  after  a  normal  labor  at  the  Sloane 
Hospital  for  Women,  suddenly  turned  in  bed,  called  out  "What's  that?" 
badaconvulsion,  went  from  bad  to  worse;  on  the  fifth  day  vomited  blood; 
died  on  the  sixth  day.  Her  urine  showed  only  a  trace  of  albumin  at  any 
time,  with  a  few  hyaline,  epithelial  and  granular  casts.  Her  liver  showed 
marked  necroas  at  the  centre  of  the  lobules  (see  Fig.  293),  a  zone  of  fatty 
and  hydropic  degeneration  near  the  periphery  (see  Fig,  294),  and  a  few 
normal  liver  cells  at  the  periphery  along  the  portal  vessels. 

On  the  other  band,  in  the  cases  characterized  by  headache,  high-ten- 
sion pulse,  marked  disturbance  of  the  nervous  system,  marked  albumin- 


Fia.  396. — Liver  of  another  eclamptic  patient. 

and  edema,  the  kidney  changes  are  more  marked,  as  is  seen  in  Figs. 
297,  and  298,  which  represent  the  liver  and  kidney,  respectively, 
he  same  patient.  Here  the  liver  changes  are  slight  while  the  kidney 
iges  are  very  pronounced.  The  history  of  this  case  was  briefly  as 
pws:  She  was  brought  to  the  Sloane  Hospital  in  coma  at  6,30  p.m., 
ing  had  three  convulsions  before  admission.  Her  urine  became  solid 
wiling  and  showed  numerous  casts.  An  elastic  bag  was  introduced 
Ldmission  and  she  was  delivered  about  midnight.  She  had  five  con- 
ions  between  the  time  of  her  admission  and  delivery  and  two  after 
/ery.  She  died  on  the  third  day.  The  kidnejs  (see  Fig.  298)  showed 
__jronic  diffuse  nephritis  with  the  formation  of  new  connective  tissue; 
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Flo.  208. — Kidney  of  eolamptic  patient  whose  liver  a  shown  in  Kin.  206  and  297. 


puruiu'liyma.  This  necrosis  bef^ns  at  the  centre  of  the  lobule  a 
towHnl  the  i)eripher>,  leaving  only  a  mass  of  granular  detritiu 
ing  the  central  vein,  the  nuclei  and  cell  contents  disappearing 
a  reticular  network  in  the  place  of  the  liver  cells.     ThromI 


r;ii,  299. — Liver  of  eclampsia,  bemon-Iuicic  type. 

hemorrhage  ot'cur  throughout  the  lobule  more  often  at  the  ] 
(see  Fig.  2it9).  The  organ  may  be  swollen  or  diminished  in  size,  i 
to  the  chanee  in  the  oarenchvma.    It  usuallv  nresents  a  v»>llo< 
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Symptoms. — Of  the  greatest  importance  to  every  student  and  practi- 
tioner of  obstetrics  today  is  the  early  recognition  of  the  symptoms  of  the 
toxemia  of  pregnancy,  as  it  is  chiefly  by  the  recognition  and  treatment  of 
these  early  symptoms  that  the  more  severe  grades  of  toxemia  and  those 
threatening  eclampsia  with  its  dire  results  can  be  avoided. 

The  condition  of  toxemia  is  a  most  insidious  one  and  its  early  signs 
and  symptoms  often  so  closely  resemble  the  harmless  mechanical  results 
of  the  pressure  of  the  large,  heavy  uterus,  with  its  contents,  that  they 
frequently  escape  the  detection  of  all  save  the  most  careful  observers. 

Edema. — It  is  true  that  in  the  latter  half  of  pregnancy  it  is  not  at  all 
imusual,  as  a  result  of  the  mechanical  pressure  above,  to  have  a  certain 
amount  of  edema  of  the  feet  and  legs.  It  is  true  that  on  account  of  the 
condition  of  the  blood  in  pregnancy  it  is  not  unusual  to  have  a  change 
in  the  expression  of  the  face  and  perhaps  a  little  swelling  of  the  fingers 
so  that  the  rings  fit  more  tightly  than  normal.  This  is  all  true,  but  these 
may  be  the  symptoms  of  a  beginning  toxemia  and  nothing  but  a  careful 
and  frequent  examination  of  the  urine  will  determine  whether  these  signs 
and  symptoms  are  of  no  moment,  or  whether  they  indicate  grave  condi- 
tions which  must  be  treated  promptly  and  thoroughly. 

The  Urine, — In  the  toxemia  of  pregnancy,  even  in  the  severe  grades 
threatening  eclampsia,  the  urine  varies  greatly  in  different  patients, 
depending  largely  upon  whether  the  lesion  involves  chiefly  the  liver  or 
the  kidneys. 

The  quantity  of  the  urine  is  sometimes  greatly  diminished,  even  to 
eight  or  ten  ounces  in  the  twenty-four  hours,  and  the  first  evidence  of 
improvement  in  the  patient  may  be  an  increase  in  the  amount  of  urine 
passed.  After  a  convulsion  the  urine  may  be  almost  suppressed  and  what 
is  passed  be  of  a  distinctly  smoky  color.  The  amount  of  urea  excreted 
may  vary  greatly  in  different  patients,  depending  largely  upon  the  diet 
taken.  Two  patients  under  the  observation  of  the  author  passed  only 
seventy-five  grains  of  urea  a  day  throughout  their  whole  pregnancy. 
These  patients  were  on  a  diet  from  which  red  meats  were  excluded,  but 
never  presented  signs  of  more  than  the  mildest  grade  of  toxemia. 

The  amount  of  albumin  in  the  urine  of  a  patient  suffering  from  toxemia 
varies  greatly.  In  about  10  per  cent,  of  the  cases  there  is  none  save  the 
merest  trace  of  albumin  in  the  urine  until  after  the  first  convulsion,  wliile 
in  others  it  is  found  in  variable  amounts  even  to  a  degree  in  which  the 
urine  nearly  solidifies  on  boiling.  After  a  convulsion  it  is  the  rule  for  the 
urine  to  contain  a  large  amount  of  albumin  even  if  it  showed  little  if  any 
before.  The  large  amounts  of  albumin  in  the  urine  of  toxemic  patients 
are  found  especially  in  those  in  whom  the  kidneys  are  the  organs  chiefly 
involved  and  in  those  suffering  with  a  chronic  nephritis  to  which  the 
pregnane}'  has  added  an  acute  exacerbation. 

In  the  severe  grades  of  toxemia,  and  especially  in  eclampsia,  the  urine 
contains  numerous  casts,  hyaline,  granular,  and  epithelial. 

High  BhH)d'pressure. — Another  evidence  of  beginning  toxemia  and 
one  the  importance  of  which  is  receiving  more  and  more  recognition  is 
a  rising  blood-pressure.    The  blood-pressure  in  pregnancy  varies  in  dif- 
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ferent  women,  as  is  stated  on  page  155^  but  the  average  is  about  113  mm. 
In  a  beginning  toxemia  the  blood-pressure  rises  until  in  an  eclamptic 
seizure  or  in  the  posteclamptic  coma  it  may  register  well  above  200. 
The  highest  blood-pressure  met  with  by  the  author  in  a  patient  who  did 
not  have  a  convulsion  was  232,  but  this  is  an  exceptional  experience.  A 
safe  rule  is  to  look  with  suspicion  upon  any  blood-pressure  in  pregnancy 
above  140  and  to  consider  that  usually  it  is  below  125.  The  importance 
of  the  blood-pressure  as  an  indication  of  toxemia  emphasizes  the  need  of 
the  frequent  use  of  the  sphygmomanometer. 

Headache, — The  occurrence  of  frequent  headaches  in  pregnancy  should 
always  be  looked  upon  as  a  probable  indication  of  a  toxemia  and  as  one 
of  the  proofs  that  they  have  a  toxic  origin  may  be  mentioned  the  fact 
that  the  treatment  most  likely  to  give  relief  is  that  along  the  line  of 
elimination,  colon  irrigations,  etc. 

Nausea  and  Vomiting. — ^In  the  early  months  of  pregnancy  it  has  been 
shown  that  vomiting  is  often  of  toxemic  origin  and  in  the  type  called 
pernicious  vomiting  such  is  always  the  case.  In  the  latter  months  of 
pregnancy  even  more  uniformly  than  earlier,  vomiting  should  always 
be  looked  upon  as  toxemic  and  an  eclamptic  seizure  not  infrequentiy 
begins  with  a  severe  headache  and  vomiting  soon  to  be  followed  by  a 
convulsion. 

Nervous  System, — ^In  the  severe  grades  of  toxemia,  especially  that 
threatening  eclampsia,  the  nervous  system  usually  shows  changes  from 
the  normal  equilibrium.  The  patient  may  be  restless,  irritable  and  suffer 
from  insomnia,  or  on  the  other  hand  she  may  be  dull,  apathetic,  sleepy, 
and  stupid. 

The  Eyes, — ^Not  infrequently  one  of  the  early  manifestations  of  tox- 
emia is  a  disturbance  of  vision,  perhaps  a  blurring  of  the  vision  or  the 
appearance  of  spots  before  the  eyes,  muscae  volitantes.  Occasionally 
the  ophthalmologist  is  first  consulted  for  improvement  of  the  vision  and 
he  diagnoses  the  hemorrhagic  retinitis  resulting  from  the  toxemia.  The 
seriousness  of  the  result  of  the  eye  lesions  depend  upon  the  extent  and 
location  of  the  hemorrhages.  If  small  and  located  outside  the  field  of 
vision  they  may  be  entirely  recovered  from,  but  if  centrally  located  the 
vision  may  be  permanently  impaired. 

Hemorrhages  into  the  retina  should  always  be  looked  upon  as  one  of 
the  serious  symptoms  of  toxemia.  In  some  cases  presenting  ocular  symp- 
toms, no  lesion  can  be  demonstrated  and  the  symptoms  rapidly  disap- 
pear with  the  toxemia.  In  some  instances  the  patient  complains  of  ring- 
ing in  the  ears  (tinnitus  aurium)  as  one  of  the  symptoms  of  her  toxemia. 
The  symptoms  of  the  toxemia  of  pregnancy,  which  may  or  may  not  lead 
to  a  convulsion  have  now  been  described  and  will  be  recapitulated  as 
follows:  Edema;  increasing  urinary  changes  (albumin,  casts,  distiu'bed 
nitrogen  partition,  etc.);  high  blood-pressure;  headache;  vomiting; 
disturbed  nervous  system;  disturbed  vision. 

Frequency. — ^An  idea  of  the  frequency  of  the  occurrence  of  eclampsia 
or  toxemia  with  convulsions  may  be  gained  from  the  fact  that  in  20,000 
consecutive  deliveries  at  the  Sloane  Hospital  for  Women  there  were  251 
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cases  of  eclampsia,  i.  e.,  it  occurred  in  1.2  per  cent,  of  cases,  or  1  in  79. 
Of  these  251  cases,  168  occurred  in  primigravidse  and  83  in  multigravidse. 
In  1 54  it  occurred  before  term  and  in  97  at  term.  200  showed  premonitory 
symptoms,  51  showed  no  premonitory  symptoms;  249  showed  albumin 
in  the  urine,  while  2  showed  none.  In  200  casts  were  found  in  the  urine 
while  in  51  no  casts  were  found.  The  eclamptic  seizure  may  occur  either 
before,  during  or  after  labor.  In  the  251  cases  mentioned  above,  the 
first  convulsion  was  antepartum  in  159,  intrapartum  in  40,  and  post- 
partum in  52,  i.  e,,  eclampsia  4uring  pregnancy  is  the  most  common 
occurrence.  Anything  increasing  the  congestion  or  the  demand  for 
elimination  favors  toxemia  and  eclampsia.  Hence  the  greater  frequency 
of  toxemia  in  multiple  as  compared  with  single  pregnancy.  Eclampsia 
is  not  confined  to  normal  pregnancy,  but  has  even  been  reported  as 
occurring  in  ectopic  gestation. 

Type. — Of  the  251  cases  of  eclampsia  there  were  24  showing  hemor- 
rhages, i.  e,,  9.6  per  cent,  were  of  the  hemorrhagic  type. 

As  a  rule  careful  and  frequent  observation  of  the  condition  of  the 
urine,  the  blood-pressure  and  the  general  condition  of  the  patient  will 
tell  whether  there  is  an  increasing  toxemia,  threatening  eclampsia  or  not. 
In  51  of  the  251  cases  mentioned  above,  however,  there  were  no  premoni- 
tory symptoms  save  a  mild  albuminuria,  and  in  2  even  this  was  absent. 
It  must  be  admitted  that  in  rare  instances  even  if  the  urine  is  examined 
every  week  fulminating  cases  of  eclampsia  will  arise  as  out  of  a  clear  sky. 
This,  however,  is  extremely  exceptional  under  careful  observation. 

Eclamptic  Seizure. — ^Either  with  or  without  premonitory  constitu- 
tional symptoms  of  a  toxemia  the  convulsion  itself  usually  presents  the 
following  picture:  The  eyes  stare,  the  lids  twitch,  the  pupils  are  first 
contracted,  later  dilated.  The  eyes  are  insensible  to  light,  the  eye-balls 
are  rolled  upward,  and  to  one  side.  The  face  becomes  cyanotic,  the  jaws 
jerk  rapidly,  the  tongue  is  bitten  if  protruded. 

Between  the  clonic  spasms  there  is  a  tonic  spasm  of  the  different  muscles 
of  the  body  in  which  the  arms  are  flexed,  the  thumbs  flexed  into  the 
palms  and  the  fingers  are  bent  over  them.  Respiration  is  arrested  by  con- 
tractions of  the  muscles  of  the  thorax  and  the  diaphragm.  There  is  a 
rigidity  of  the  entire  body  and  limbs  with  loss  of  sensation  and  conscious- 
ness. After  a  period  of  alternating  tonic  and  clonic  spasms  lasting  from 
one  to  five  minutes  the  patient  passes  into  a  coma  in  which  respira- 
tion returns,  at  first  irregular  and  stertorous,  then  more  natural;  at  the 
same  time  sensation  and  consciousness  gradually  return.  The  convul- 
sion, including  the  period  of  coma,  often  lasts  half  an  hour  and  then  the 
patient  may  completely  recover  consciousness  or  pass  directly  from  one 
convulsive  seizure  to  another,  the  number  depending  upon  the  degree 
of  the  toxemia  and  the  promptness  of  the  treatment.  It  is  exceptional 
for  a  patient  to  have  only  one  convulsion.  In  one  of  the  author's  cases 
which  recovered  the  patient  had  31  convulsions.  As  many  as  80  convul- 
sions have  occurred  in  one  case. 

Differential  Diagnosis. — It  is  only  natural  that  a  convulsion  occurring 
during  pregnancy  or  the  puerperium  should  suggest  eclampsia,  and  as  a 
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rule  this  is  justified,  yet  this  conclusion  is  not  always  warranted.  The 
convulsion  may  be  an  expression  of  epilepsy  or  hysteria  and  attention 
may  well  be  called  to  a  few  of  the  differential  features  as  shown  in  the 
following  tables: 

Eclampsia vs. Epilepsy. 


Patient  not  subject  to  oonvxilsions. 
Urine  usually  shows  albumin. 
Edema  common. 

Prodromic  symptoms  of  toxemia. 
Rising  temperature. 

ECLAMPSI A 

Patient  unconscious. 

Coma  present. 

Unne  scanty  and  albuminous. 

Muscular  contractions  more  marked. 


Patient  subject  to  convulsions. 
Urine  usually  free  from  albumin. 
No  edema. 

No  prodromic  symptoms  save  aura. 
No  rise  of  temperature. 


-»«.- 


-Htbtebia. 


Patient  not  unconscious. 

No  coma. 

Urine  abundant,  without  albumin. 

Muscular  contractions  leas  marked. 


Treatment. — Prophylaxis. — ^Following  in  the  line  of  preventive  medicine, 
the  keynote  of  our  profession  today,  the  most  important  treatment  of 
toxemia  is  prophylaxis  and  comprises  such  observation  and  care  of  the 
pregnant  patient  as  will  lessen  the  chances  of  toxemia  on  the  one  hand, 
and  will  lead  to  the  early  detection  and  prompt  treatment  of  the  con- 
dition if  it  develops.  As  has  already  been  indicated  under  the  Manage- 
ment of  Normal  Pregnancy  (see  page  150)  overburdening  the  system  with 
protein  metabolism  is  avoided  by  regulation  of  the  diet  and  elimination 
is  favored  by  regulation  of  the  bowels  and  large  draughts  of  water. 

In  order  to  detect  the  early  evidences  of  a  toxemia  in  pregnancy  the 
urine  must  be  examined  regularly,  at  least  as  often  as  every  two  weeks, 
even  if  the  patient  is  feeling  perfectly  well,  and  the  examination  should 
not  simply  be  for  albumin  and  casts  but  should  include  as  well  the  tests 
for  faults  in  metabolism,  especially  protein  metabolism.  If  evidences 
of  a  toxemia  are  found  the  examinations  of  the  urine  should  be  made 
more  frequently,  even  as  often  as  every  few  days. 

It  is  not  sufficient  that  the  patient  should  send  specimens  of  her  urine 
to  the  obstetrician  every  two  weeks.  She  should  be  seen  by  him  person- 
ally. Her  blood-pressure  should  be  taken  regularly.  He  should  examine 
for  edema  and  should  question  her  as  to  headaches,  vision,  digestion,  etc. 

In  this  way  only  can  the  obstetrician  inform  himself  of  the  inception 
of  toxemia  and  escape  responsibility  in  the  occurrence  of  eclampsia. 

The  Treatment  of  Toxemia  Threatening  Eclampsia. — ^If  the  condition  of 
toxemia  has  once  developed  the  obstetrician  may  well  be  guided  in  its 
treatment  by  the  following  five  principles: 

1 .'  The  products  of  metabolism  requiring  elimination  should  be  reduced. 

2.  Elimination  of  metabolic  products  should  be  favored. 

3.  High  blood-pressure  should  be  reduced. 

4.  If  the  toxemia  of  the  patient,  as  shown  by  the  urine,  blood-pressure 
and  general  condition  does  not  markedly  improve  under  the  preceding 
principles  of  treatment,  or  if  an  eclamptic  seizure  occurs,  the  uterus 
should  be  emptied. 

5.  In  all  methods  of  treatment  that  should  be  avoided  which  will 
either  reduce  the  resistance  of  the  patient  or  seriously  damage  any  of  her 
organs. 
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Let  U9  DOW  consider  these  principles  more  in  detail. 

1.  In  reducing  the  products  of  metabolism  requiring  elimination  the 
obstetrician  is  brought  face  to  face  with  the  problem  of  diet  for  the 
toxemic  patient.  As  protein  metabolism  is  that  most  often  at  fault,  it 
is  generally  agreed  that  red  meats  should  be  avoided  in  all  foims  of 
toxemia  of  pregnancy  and  the  puerperium.  Although  in  mild  degrees 
of  toxemia  chicken  and  fish  may  be  allowed,  in  severe  forms  of  the 
condition  an  exclusive  milk  diet  with  large  draughts  of  water  is  the  diet 
of  choice,  to  which  are  added  chicken-broth,  cereals,  fruits  and  green 
vegetables,  as  the  toxemia  diminishes.  As  a  prophylactic  measure  it  is 
our  custom,  during  the  last  month  of  a  normal  pregnancy,  to  allow  the 
ingestion  of  red  meat  only  two  or  three  times  a  week. 


Fio.  300. — .^ppariitiu  for,  and  method  of.  givinx  colon  irrigatioiu. 

2.  In  favoring  the  elimination  of  products  of  metabolism  the  three 
avenues,  the  skin,  the  urinary  tract  and  the  intestinal  tract  should 
receive  careful  attention.  Thus  elimination  through  the  skin  by  sweat- 
ing, induced  either  by  the  hot-air  bath  or  the  hot,  wet  pack,  is  a  most 
useful  measure  in  the  treatment  of  toxemia.  Elimination  through  the 
urinary  tract,  favored  hj'  the  ingestion  of  large  amounts  of  water,  and 
elimination  through  the  intestinal  tract,  favored  by  calomel  and  saline  or 
other  laxatives,  and  especially  by  colon  irrigations  with  saline  or  soda  solu- 
tion, are  methods  which  are  considered  routine  procedures  in  the  treat- 
ment of  this  condition.  At  the  Sloane  Hospital  colon  irrigations  are 
given  with  two  tubes  (see  Fig.  300),  and  nine  gallons  of  fluid  are  used. 
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3.  In  the  reduction  of  blood-pressure,  while  venesection  is  the  choice 
of  many  obstetricians,  and  was  formerly  quite  extensively  employed 
by  the  author,  its  use  has  now  been  largely  superseded  at  the  Sloane 
Hospital  by  veratrum  viride,  nitroglycerin  and  chloral,  and  with  better 
results. 

Our  method  of  using  these  drugs  in  toxemia  threatening  eclampsia  is 
as  follows:  Chloral  (30  ^ains)  is  administered  per  rectum  as  an  initial 
dose,  and  then  repeated  in  doses  of  from  20  to  30  grains  every  four 
to  six  hours,  according  to  the  restlessness  of  the  patient.  Nitro- 
glycerin, gr.  -^  to  Y^iff  every  two  to  four  hours  is  given  hypodermi- 
cally.  If,  under  the  use  of  the  larger  doses  of  these  drugs,  the  tension 
still  remains  high,  we  depend  on  the  use  of  veratrum  viride  rather  than 
venesection. 

The  preparation  used  has  been  Squibb's  fluidextract  of  veratrum  and 
the  dose  employed  has  scarcely  ever  exceeded  5  minims.  Our  rule  is  to 
give  5  minims  hypodermically  and  watch  the  effect.  As  the  frequency 
is  usually  reduced  with  the  tension,  it  is  our  custom  to  be  largely  guided 
in  repetition  of  the  dose  and  in  the  size  of  the  dose  by  the  frequency  of 
the  pulse,  although  the  reduction  in  the  tension  is  the  object  desired. 

If  at  the  expiration  of  from  one  to  two  hours  the  pulse  has  not  been 
reduced  in  frequency  to  100  or  below,  and  the  tension  correspondingly- 
reduced,  a  second  hypodermic  injection  of  veratrum,  1  to  3  minims,  is 
given.  The  tension  of  the  pulse  is  then  controlled,  if  not  kept  low  by  the 
continued  use  of  the  nitroglycerin,  by  repeated  doses  of  veratrum,  1  to  3 
minims,  every  four  hours. 

4.  To  repeat  the  fourth  principle  stated  earlier  in  the  book,  if  the 
toxemia  of  the  patient,  as  shown  by  the  urine,  blood-pressure,  and  general 
condition,  does  not  markedly  improve  under  the  preceding  principles  of 
treatment,  or  if  an  eclamptic  seizure  occurs,  the  uterus  should  be  emptied. 
At  the  Sloane  Hospital  some  years  ago  a  series  of  patients  was  treated 
on  the  palliative  plan,  favoring  elimination  without  emptying  the  uterus, 
but  the  mortality  was  so  much  greater  than  when  the  fetus  and  its  toxins 
were  eliminated  from  the  uterus  and  the  system,  that  for  the  past  ten 
years  the  rule  has  been,  given  an  eclamptic  seizure  or  a  toxemia  so  severe 
as  to  strongly  threaten  eclampsia  in  spite  of  treatment,  proceed  to  empty 
the  uterus. 

In  carrying  out  this  rule  the  fifth  principle  of  treatment  deserves  marked 
emphasis  and  will  be  restated  here.  In  all  methods  of  treatment  that 
should  he  avoided  which  mil  either  reduce  the  resistance  of  the  patient  or 
seriously  damage  any  of  her  organs. 

This  principle  has  an  important  bearing  on  the  method  of  emptying  the 
uterus.  Having  decided  that  the  fetus  should  be  removed  from  the 
uterus,  the  next  questions  are:  How?  and  When?  If  the  cervix  is  soft 
and  dilatable  and  the  patient  has  had  one  or  more  convulsions,  our  own 
preference  is  manual  dilatation  and  delivery,  usually  by  version. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  cervix  is  long  and  rigid,  we  believe  that  the 
patient  is  better  off,  even  if  delivered  several  hours  later,  to  have  her 
cervix  softened  and  dilated  by  the  preliminary  use  of  the  elastic  bag  or 
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bags,  rather  than  to  be  delivered  by  an  immediate  accouchement  force, 
which  leaves  her  in  marked  shock  and  with  cervix  deeply  lacerated,  per- 
haps to  the  vaginal  junction.  Our  observation  leads  us  to  believe  that 
pronounced  shock  and  deep  lacerations  lessen  both  the  resistance  of  the 
patient  and  her  chances  of  recovery.  In  the  cases  of  long,  rigid  cervix, 
which  do  not  readily  dilate  under  the  use  of  the  elastic  bag,  the  so-called 
vaginal  Cesarean  section  has  a  distinct  and  valuable  field  of  usefulness. 
In  a  restricted  class  of  cases  future  experience  may  prove  the  abdominal 
Cesarean  section  to  be  the  operation  of  choice. 

Now  the  question  arises  as  to  the  use  of  an  anesthetic  in  toxemia  and 
during  the  eclamptic  seizure.  For  many  years  it  was  our  custom  at  the 
Sloane  Hospital  to  administer  chloroform  to  every  patient  suffering  with 
eclampsia  and  to  give  it  to  the  patient  each  time  she  had  a  convulsion. 
This  was  done  with  the  idea  that  the  convulsions  were  in  themselves 
an  element  of  grave  danger  to  the  patient  and  that  they  wxre  controlled 
by  the  chloroform.  Furthermore,  if  the  uterus  had  to  be  emptied  for 
the  toxemia  of  pregnancy,  shown  in  the  early  months  by  pernicious 
vomiting,  or  in  the  later  months  by  eclampsia,  chloroform  was  the 
anesthetic  usually  employed.  Riper  experience  has  led  us  in  the  first 
place  to  question  whether  chloroform  has  very  much  effect  in  controlling 
the  convulsions,  and  secondly,  whether  in  the  light  of  our  present  knowl- 
edge concerning  the  effect  of  chloroform,  its  use  in  toxemia  and  eclampsia 
conforms  to  our  fifth  principle  of  treatment  recommended  above,  viz.: 
Harmful  remedies  should  be  avoided.  Recent  studies  of  the  pathological 
changes  produced  by  delayed  chloroform  poisoning  in  man  and  chloro- 
form anesthesia  in  dogs  have  shown  a  marked  similarity  to  those  of 
eclampsia.  These  studies  were  exhaustive  and  include  the  work  of 
Lengemann,  Osterhag,  Stiles  and  McDonald,  Stassman  and  others, 
tog<*ther  with  the  more  recent  work  of  Howland  and  Whipple.  The 
similarity  of  the  lesions  in  the  liver  is  shown  in  Figs.  301,  302,  and  303, 
which  represent  delayed  chloroform  poisoning  in  man,  chloroform  anes- 
thesia of  a  dog,  and  eclampsia.  The  most  striking  result  of  these  studies 
was  the  extent  of  the  degeneration  and  necrosis  found  in  the  liver  and 
kidney  after  chloroform  anesthesia  of  short  duration. 

It  has  been  found  in  experiments  on  dogs  that  characteristic  lesions 
are  regularly  produced,  varying  in  degree  with  the  duration  and  depth 
of  anesthesia  and  also  with  idiosvncrasv.  Thus  after  thirtv  minutes  to 
one  hour  anesthesia  with  chloroform  the  centres  of  the  lobules  of  the 
liver  show  congestion  with  granular  and  fatty  degeneration,  the  inner- 
most cells  being  necrotic,  their  nuclei  not  taking  the  stain  and  the  proto- 
]>lasm  being  deeply  stained  pink  with  eosin.  With  more  prolonged 
action  the  changes  approach  those  found  in  delayed  chloroform  poison- 
ing in  man.  The  liver  appears  yellow  and  fatty  with  scattered  hemor- 
rhages. The  cells  about  the  centres  of  the  lobules  are  entirely  necrotic, 
a  granular  mass  remaining.  Outside  of  this  is  an  area  of  cells  which 
have  undergone  hyaline  and  fatty  degeneration,  w^ith  normal  cells  at  the 
periphery.  In  some  cases  the  liver  cells  have  almost  entirely  disappeared 
with  only  a  few  scattered  living  cells  in  the  portal  spaces.    In  the  kidney 
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Fio,  301. — Delayed  chloroform  poisoning  in  niitn. 


Fio.  302. — Liver  of  dog.     One  hour  clilinul 
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Fm.  303.— Livor  of  pclamptic  pnlicnl.     Hopntic  type. 


Fio.  304. — Kidney  of  dog.    Delayed  poiMtuos  after  seven  and  one-balf  hours  chlomform 
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chloroform  canesthesia  causes  a  marked  congestion  with  a  cloudy  swelling 
and  occasionally  hemorrhages  into  the  parenchyma  (see  Fig.  304). 

The  cells  of  the  tubules  are  swollen  and  granular,  occluding  most  of 
the  lumen;  in  other  plac*es  they  have  disappeared  entirely'.  Fatty 
degeneration  is  present  and  in  many  cases  pronounced.  The  heart  muscle 
may  be  pale  and  show  fat  droplets  in  its  fibers.  Hemorrhages  occur 
throughout  the  body,  particularly  in  the  serous  membranes  and  in  the 
intestinal  and.  stomach  mucosa. 

Rowland  and  other?  were  able,  almost  at  will,  by  continuing  the 
anesthesia,  to  produce  delayed  chloroform  poisoning  in  dogs,  with  sympH 
toms'and  lesions  corresponding  in  detail  with  those  of  delayed  chloroform 
poisoning  in  man.  Thus  we  find  in  these  three  conditions,  eclampsia, 
delayed  chloroform  poisoning  in  man,  and  chloroform  anesthesia  in 
animals,  many  similarities.  Pathologically  there  is  central  necrosis, 
parenchymatous  and  fatty  degeneration  in  the  liver;  congestion,  paren- 
chymatous and  fatty  degeneration  in  the  tubules  of  the  kidney  and  a 
tendency  to  hemorrhages  throughout  the  body.  Clinically,  in  delayed 
chloroform  poisoning,  and  in  eclampsia,  there  are  vomiting,  jaundice, 
delirium,  convulsions,  and  coma.  With  these  facts  before  us,  showing 
that  chloroform  acts  as  a  poison  to  the  liver  and  kidney,  it  certainly 
seems  that  its  use  in  the  toxemia  of  pregnancy  and  eclampsia  w^ould 
still  further  impair  these  organs  already  damaged. 

In  turning  to  ether  as  a  substitute  when  anesthesia  is  required  in 
toxemia  and  eclampsia,  the  question  naturally  arises:  Does  ether  pro- 
duce lesions  in  the  liver  and  kidney  similar  to  chloroform?  Some  work 
had  already  been  done  along  this  line,  notably  by  Bandler,  Lengeman  and 
Leffman,  and  it  was  partly  to  confirm  scattered  observations  on  this 
subject  that  a  further  study  of  ether  anesthesia  was  undertaken  by  Dr. 
Edward  T.  Hull,^  then  Pathologist  to  the  Sloane  Hospital,  and  the  author. 

In  our  experiments  six  mongrel  dogs  of  medium  size  were  given  ether 
by  inhalation  from  an  open  cone.  They  were  killed  with  ether  forty- 
eight  hours  after  the  last  anesthesia  and  autopsied  at  once.  Tissues 
were  fixed  with  Miiller's  fluid  and  10  per  cent,  liquor  formaldehyd, 
equal  parts,  and  stained  with  hematoxylin  and  eosin.  Fat  was  stained 
with  Altman's  fluid,  Scharlac  R.  as  control.  SuflScient  ether  was  given 
to  produce  complete  muscular  relaxation  with  loss  of  corneal  reflex. 

Dog  1.    Given  ether  for  three  successive  hours. 

Dogs  2  and  3.    Given  ether  two  hours  each  on  two  successive  days. 

Dog  4.    Given  ether  for  two  and  a  half  hours  on  two  successive  days. 

Dog  5.    Given  ether  for  three  hours  on  two  successive  days. 

Dog  6.    Given  ether  for  two  and  a  half  hours  on  three  successive  days. 

With  dogs  3,  4,  and  6  a  section  of  liver  and  kidney  was  taken  at  the 
beginning  of  the  first  anesthesia  for  control.  The  dogs  all  took  the  anes- 
thesia well  and  appeared  bright  and  active  throughout  the  experiments 
with  the  exception  of  dog  3.    This  dog  required  artificial  respiration 

^  Cragin  and  Hull,  The  Treatment  of  Eclampsia  Including  a  Comparison  of  the  Dangers 
of  Chloroform  and  Ether  in  this  Condition,  Jour.  Amer.  Med.  Assoc,  January  7,  1911, 
Ivi,  5-11. 
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twice,  bad  a  slight  cough  on  the  first  day,  which  became  more  marked 
un  the  following  days.    It  showed  no  pneumonia  on  autopsy. 

In  none  of  these  animals  could  any  necrosis  in  any  of  the  parenchyma 
be  found.  In  the  lungs  occasiunal  small  areas  of  a  deeper  red  than  the 
surrounding  substance,  containing  an  increase  in  amount  of  blood  on 
section,  showed  congestion.  The  heart  muscle  in  each  dog  was  found 
to  be  of  normal  color,  striations  distinct,  no  apparent  increase  in  fat. 

There  were  no  hemorrhages  in  the  mucosa  of  the  stomach  and  intes- 
tines. 

The  livers  were  of  a  good  color  throughout,  the  vessels  in  a  few  places 
standing  out  a  brighter  red  than  the  surrounding  structure.    The  yellow 


Fill.  .105. — Liv^r  of  doR.     Four  and  one-half  hours  ether  aoesthesia, 

appearance  was  entirely  lacking,  and  the  cells  throughout  preserved  their 
outlines  with  contents  intact  (see  Fig.  305).  There  was  no  suggestion 
of  necrosis  at  any  point.  The  protoplasm  was  somewhat  granular  and 
small  droplets  of  fat  were  found  in  the  cells  about  the  central  veins  and 
in  the  portal  spaces.  This  fat  was  only  slightly  in  excess  of  that  in  the 
controls. 

The  kidneys  were  of  normal  size,  capsule  not  adherent,  cortex  not 
thickened,  marking-s  distinct.  Microscopically  the  cells  of  the  tubules 
were  well  preserved  throughout,  their  outlines  were  distinct,  the  nuclei 
staining  sharply,  the  protoplasm  granular,  the  tubules  containing  in 
some  places  some  granular  material.  Fat  globules  were  present  in  a  few 
of  the  straight  tubules  and  in  the  lining  cells.    Thb  condition  seemed  no 
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more  than  is  normally  found  and  no  more  marked  than  in  the  controls 
taken.    The  condition  is  well  shown  in  Fig,  30(i. 

No  pathological  changes  could  be  found  in  any  of  the  sections  of  pan- 
creas and  spleen.  These  facts  seem  to  demonstrate  that  in  animals,  at  least, 
ether  produces  practically  little  effect  on  the  liver  and  kidneys  as  com- 
pared with  the  very  marked  changes  in  these  organs  produced  by  chloro- 
form, and  while  it  may  be  argued  that  this  comparison  has  been  demon- 
strated only  in  animals,  the  similarity  between  the  lesions  of  delayed 
chloroform  poisoning  in  man  and  chloroform  anesthesia  in  animals  makes 
it  appear  more  than  probable  that  reasoning  as  to  the  effect  of  ether  on 
the  liver  and  kidney  of  man,  from  the  lesions  produced  by  ether  in 
animals,  is  entirely  justified. 


Fio.  306.— Kidiioy  of  doe.     Fiic  hours  Glher  mipalhp-ia. 

Impressed  with  the  above  facts  the  author,  in  his  service  at  the  Sloane 
hospital,  has  abandoned  entirely  the  use  of  chloroform  in  all  cases  of 
toxemia  of  pregnancy  or  eclampsia,  either  for  operative  procedure  or 
for  the  control  of  convulsions,  and  has  employed  ether  in  these  conditions, 
whenever  an  anesthetic  was  required. 

During  this  period  since  the  abandonment  of  chloroform,  aside  from 
numerous  cases  of  toxemia,  there  have  been  seventy-one  cases  of  true 
eclampsia,  i,  e.,  toxemia  with  convulsions  varying  in  number  from  one 
to  thirty-one.  In  the  treatment  of  these  patients  no  attempt  has  been 
made  to  control  the  convulsions  by  means  of  the  anesthetic.  This  end 
has  been  sought  through  lowering  the  blood-pressure  and  quieting  the 
nervous  system   by  the  use  of    veratrum,  chloral,  and  nitroglycerin. 
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Ether  has  been  used  whenever  an  anesthetic  has  been  required  during 
delivery.  Former  experiences  with  attempts  to  control  the  convulsions 
by  chloroform  proved  that  it  was  practically  impossible.  Recent  experi- 
ences without  attempts  to  control  convulsions  by  an  anesthetic  have 
given  results  which  compare  favorably  with  those  of  the  former  method. 

In  these  71  cases  of  eclampsia  (occiuring  in  8000  deliveries)  treated 
without  chloroform  there  have  been  8  deaths,  a  mortality  of  11.2  per  cent. 
In  the  251  cases  of  eclampsia  in  the  20,000  deliveries  prior  to  the  aban- 
donment of  chloroform  in.  toxemia  and  eclampsia  there  were  71  deaths, 
a  mortality  of  28  per  cent.  Not  only  has  the  treatment  of  eclampsia 
without  chloroform  given  a  lower  mortality,  but  it  has  also  seemed  that 
others  having  toxemia  were  perhaps  spared  eclamptic  seizures  by  the 
avoidance  of  the  use  of  chloroform  and  the  further  damaging  of  the 
already  damaged  liver.  This  would  seem  to  be  shown  by  the  fact  that 
\Chile  in  the  20,000  deliveries  in  which  chloroform  was  used  in  all  cases 
there  were  251  cases  of  eclampsia;  in  the  8(X)0  deliveries  in  which  ether 
was  used  in  all  toxemic  cases  there  were  only  71  cases  of  eclampsia. 

Another  question  presenting  itself  was  w^hether  chloral  hydrate,  a 
drug  we  were  using  extensively  in  eclampsia  both  to  lower  blood-pressure 
and  quiet  the  nervous  system,  had  like  chloroform,  which  it  somewhat 
resembled  chemically  and  in  name,  a  deleterious  effect  upon  the  liver 
and  kidneys.  At  the  author's  suggestion,  Dr.  J.  Gardner  Hopkins,^ 
at  that  time  Pathologist  to  the  Sloane  Hospital,  undertook  a  series  of 
experiments  to  solve  this  problem.  In  these  experiments  it  was  attempted 
to  produce  the  severest  effects  possible  from  chloral  hydrate,  and  doses 
were  given  sufficient  to  produce  surgical  anesthesia.  To  do  this  large 
amounts  of  chloral  had  to  be  used  and  a  number  of  dogs  died  without 
recovering  from  the  anesthesia.  A  sufficient  number  recovered,  however, 
from  which  to  study  the  condition  of  the  liver  and  kidneys  after  a  lapse 
of  one  or  two  days,  the  time  at  which  the  lesions  from  chloroform  are  most 
severe.  In  the  series  of  twenty-six  dogs  poisoned  in  various  ways  by 
chloral,  only  six  were  found  whose  livers  showed  definite  pathological 
changes.  These  changes  consisted  in  the  appearance  of  fat  in  the  liver 
cells.  None  of  the  livers  showed  necrosis  of  the  cells  about  the  central 
veins — the  lesion  characteristic  of  chloroform  poisoning  and  eclampsia. 
The  kidneys  showed  no  histological  changes  produced  by  the  chloral. 

As  a  result  of  these  experiments  one  may  therefore  feel  justified  in 
continuing  the  use  of  chloral  in  eclampsia  without  fear  that  in  reasonable 
doses  it  is  likely  to  do  harm  to  either  liver  or  kidneys. 

Prognosis. — ^The  prognosis  of  the  toxemia  of  pregnancy  depends  upon 
the  extent  of  the  visceral  lesions,  especially  those  of  the  liver  and  kidneys, 
and  these  depend  largely  upon  the  period  at  which  the  condition  is  recog- 
nized and  treated.  Most  of  the  maternal  deaths  occur  in  those  whose 
urine  has  not  been  regularly  and  frequently  examined  and  whose  general 
condition  has  not  been  constantly  watched  for  early  evidences  of  a 
toxemia  such  as  headache,  vomiting,  high  blood-pressure,  edema,  etc. 

*  A  Study  of  Experimental  PoisoninK  with  Chloral  Hydrate  with  References  to  it«  Effect 
on  the  Liver  and  Kidneys,  Amer.  Jour.  Obstet.,  April,  1912,  vol.  xxv,  No.  4. 
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It  must  be  Kdmitted,  however,  that  in  a  certain  numher  of  cases  after 
exposure  to  cold  or  Indiscretion  in  diet,  the  eclamptic  seizure  will  be  so 
fulminating  and  with  so  little  warning  as  to  be  beyond  human  knowledge 
to  foresee  or  prevent.  As  indicated  above  also  the  prognosis  depends  a 
good  deal  upon  the  treatment,  although  the  results  in  different  hospitals 
will  depend  largely  upon  the  type  of  patients  received,  i.  e.,  whether  the 
service  is  composed  largely  of  emergency  ambulance  cases,  brought  to 
the  hospital  as  a  last  resort  after  gross  neglect  of  the  patient  at  home, 
or  whether  the  service  is  a  waiting  service  with  patients  kept  under  care- 
ful observation.  Our  present  maternal  mortality  at  the  Sloane  Hospital, 
where  the  service  is  partly  an  emergency  and  partly  a  waiting  one,  is 
about  U  per  cent.,  i.  e.,  in  the  last  71  cases  of  eclampsia  occurring  in 
8000  consecutive  deliveries  there  were  8  deaths,  a  mortality  of  11,2  per 
cent. 

Id  the  251  cases  of  eclampsia  in  the  20,000  consecutive  deliveries  at 
the  Sloane  Hospital  there  were  71  maternal  deaths,  or  28.3  per  cent. 
Of  these  251  cases 

]60  HP.re  BQtepartuin  with  5S  deaths,  or  34.5  per  cenL 
40  were  iatrapnrtum  irith  11  deathi.  or  27.G  per  cent. 
52  were  poatpartuin   with    5  desths.  or    9.B  per  cent. 

No  one  can  watch  the  rapidity  with  which  the  toxic  symptoms  usually 
disappear  after  the  uterus  is  emptied,  without  being  impressed  with 
the  benefit  of  this  procedure,  whether  induced  by  nature  or  by  art.  A 
glance  at  the  above  statistics  shows  that  while  occasionally  eclampsia 
occurs  postpartum,  its  mortality  is  relatively  low  and  the  prognoas 
therefore  hopeful. 

Fetal  Mortality. — In  the  251  cases  of  eclampsia  occurring  in  the  20,000 

consecutive  deliveries  there  were  151  fetal  deaths,  or  60.15  per  cent,;  of 

these  151,  35  were  prior  to  the  period  of  viability,  89  were  stillbirths  and 

27  died  subsequent  to  birth,  making  116  fetal  deaths  in  216  viable  fetuses, 

a  fetal  mortality  of  53.9  per  cent. 

There  are  several  conditions  affecting  the  life  of  the  fetus  in  the  toxemia 

ch  deserve  consideration.    In  the  first  place  the  fetus 

r's  toxemia,  and  for  a  given  period  of  gestation  is  less 

id  has  less  vitality  than  in  a  normal  pregnancy.    In  the 

of  the  common  accidents  of  a  toxemia  of  pregnancy  is 

lorrhage  which,  separating  more  or  less  of  the  placenta 

wall,  greatly  endangers  fetal  life.     Again,  a  sufiioient 

s  have  been  bom  in  a  spastic  state  to  indicate  that  a 

an  intra-uterine  convulsion  and  life  become  extinct  at 

ly,  in  the  interests  of  the  mother,  pregnancy  is  usually 

le  occurrence  of  a  convulsion,  however  premature  the 

and  the  arrificial  deliverj'  coupled  with  the  prematurity 

high  fetal  mortality. 

iblems  facing  the  obstetrician  in  the  toxemia  tjf  preg- 
aside  from  the  mother's  interests,  which  uBually|  should 
,  the  fetus  has  a  better  chance  of  life  and  development 
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by  remaining  longer  in  vtero  or  by  being  brought  into  the  world.  The 
risks  of  the  fetus  l)eooming  more  toxic  or  of  an  accidental  hemorrhage 
occurring  at  any  time  are  so  great  that  often  the  fetal  chances  are  better 
from  an  interruption  of  pregnancy  than  from  its  longer  continuance. 

The  subject  of  a  subsequent  pregnancy,  after  an  eclampsia  and  a 
pregnancy  in  a  patient  known  to  have  a  chronic  nephritis,  now  deserves 
consideration.  Many  women  have  a  fulminating  attack  of  toxemia 
with  eclampsia  are  delivered  and,  while  perhaps  the  urine  during  the 
attack  nearly  solidified  on  boiling,  it  rapidly  clears  so  that  in  from  two 
to  four  weeks  it  becomes  normal  and  remains  so.  These  cases  under 
proper  supervision  and  careful  regimen  are  often  able  to  go  through 
subsequent  pregnancies  without  further  kidney  trouble. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  certain  number  of  cases  of  toxemia  with  or  with- 
out eclamptic  seizures,  continue  to  show  urinary  changes  for  a  long 
time  after  apparent  recovery  from  the  toxemia.  There  is,  perhaps,  a 
continuous  albuminuria  for  several  months  and  after  that  if  the  patient 
gets  overfatigued  or  catches  cold  a  little  albuminuria  returns.  More- 
over, a  few  casts  are  frequently  present  and  the  patient  shows  that  her 
kidneys  have  never  quite  recovered  from  the  results  of  the  toxemia.  A 
subsequent  pregnancy  in  these  cases  is  always  a  serious  matter.  With 
proper  care,  avoiding  foods  rich  in  proteids  and  keeping  the  avenues  of 
elimination  active,  they  may  be  carried  safely  through  their  pregnancy, 
but  they  are  always  a  source  of  anxiety  to  the  obstetrician,  as  in  many 
of  them  a  toxemia  develops  in  the  latter  half  of  pregnancy  which  may 
require  induction  of  labor  to  control.  In  both  of  these  post-toxemic 
classes  of  women  the  wisest  plan  is  to  advise  them  not  to  become  pregnant 
until  the  urine  has  been  free  from  albiunin  for  at  least  a  year. 

If  a  woman  has  a  chronic  diffuse  nephritis  and  marries,  the  danger  of 
pregnancy  should  be  explained  to  her  and  she  should  be  advised  to  avoid 
it.  If  pregnancy  ensues  the  blood-pressure  and  urine  should  be  under 
most  careful  observation  so  that  if  necessary  the  pregnancy  may  be 
interrupted  before  the  kidney  lesion  becomes  too  serious. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

LOCAL  AND  GENERAL  AFFECTIONS  AND  DISEASF5 
COMPLICATING  PREGNANCY. 

Varicosities  and  Hematoma  of  the  Vulva. — As  a  result  of  the  pressure 
of  the  pregnant  uterus  upon  the  pelvic  veins,  varicosities  in  the  lower 
extremities  and  at  the  pelvic  outlet  are  common.  These  varicosities  are 
naturally  greater  in  vertex  presentations  than  in  breech  presentations, 
where  the  pressure  of  the  hard  head  is  absent.  They  are  also  more 
common  in  multiple  pregnancy  than  in  a  single  pregnancy.  Varicosities 
are  also  greater  in  cases  which  have  had  a  previous  varicose  condition  of 
the  veins  at  the  beginning  of  pregnancj-.  The  results  of  the  pelvic  press- 
ure are  seen  in  varicosities  of  the  vulva,  varicosities  of  the  legs  and 
thighs  and  in  hemorrhoids. 

Varicosities  of  the  vulva  are  seen  and  felt  as  irregular  worm-like  masses 
in  either  labium,  increasing  in  size  on  standing  and  straining,  giving  to 
the  woman  the  feeling  uf  fulness,  weight  and  perhaps  burning,  occasion- 
ally reaching  such  a  sine  as  to  interfere  with  walking.  The  importance 
of  the  condition  of  course  rests  on  the  possibility  of  their  rupture  either 
into  the  tissue  of  the  vulva  forming  a  hematoma  of  the  vulva,  or  exter- 
nally, with  marked  hemorrhage.  The  natural  tendency'  of  the  varicosities 
is  to  steadily  increase  as  pregnancy  advances  and  the  intrapelvic  pressure 
increases,  and  with  the  veins  of  the  bulbs  of  the  vestibule  enormously  dis- 
tended it  requires  but  little  increase  in  the  tension  to  cause  their  rupture, 
as  from  a  fall  astride  a  hard  object,  a  blow,  a  kick,  or  the  straining  of 
labor,  or  even  the  straining  at  stool. 

Hematoma.— The  result  of  the  rupture  of  a  varicocele  of  the  vulva 
is  soon  seen  in  a  rapidly  developing  tumor  of  the  vulva,  which  as  a  rule 
nes  on  its  inner  aspect  the  bluish  discoloration  characteristic 
OSes.  If  the  skin  of  the  vulva  is  unbroken  the  hemorrhage 
into  a  confined  space  usually  soon  ceases  spontaneously,  but 
y  trauma  the  skin  of  the  vulva  is  broken,  the  hemorrhage  may 
re  as  to  endanger  the  life  of  the  woman.  The  size  of  the  dis- 
ium  may  become  so  great  as  to  form  a  tumor  causing  dystocia, 
referred  to  again  under  that  head. 

at. — Prophylactic. — The  object  sought  in  treating  this  con- 
irst  to  prevent  as  far  as  possible  the  increase  in  size  of  the 
5  by  reducing  the  amount  of  pressure  from  above  and  giving 
the  dilated  veins  below.  Although  it  is  impossible  to  entirely 
e  pressure  from  above  until  the  termination  of  the  pr^nancy, 
can  be  accomplished  by  having  the  patient  wear  a  long,  well- 
let,  which  comes  well  beneath  the  abdominal  tumor  and  sup- 
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ports  it,  in  fact  lifts  it  from  the  pelvic  veins.  Another  measure  of  relief 
is  to  make  sure  that  the  lower  bowel  is  kept  empty  so  as  to  avoid  the 
pressure  of  any  fecal  column. 

The  best  support  to  the  dilated  veins  of  the  vulva  is  usually  obtained 
by  having  the  patient,  when  she  is  on  her  feet,  wear  a  firm,  soft  vulva  pad 
or  napkin.  Furthermore,  every  woman  suffering  with  marked  dilatation 
of  the  veins  of  the  vulva  should  be  warned  of  the  possibility  of  their 
rupture  and  be  instructed  that  in  case  this  occurs,  she  should  lie  down 
at  once  and  apply  pressure,  assuring  her  that  if  she  will  do  this  and 
summon  her  physician,  nothing  serious  will  happen  before  his  arrival. 
If  the  skin  of  the  vulva  is  unbroken  the  best  treatment  is  rest  in  the  hori- 
zontal position  with  an  ice-bag  applied  to  the  vulva.  If  the  skin  is  broken 
it  is  often  advisable  for  the  obstetric  surgeon  to  incise  the  hematoma, 
turn  out  the  clots,  introduce  a  purse-string  suture  around  the  bleeding 
surface  and  pack  the  remaining  cavity  with  gauze.  This  last  is  the 
treatment  recommended  when  the  vulvar  hematoma  serves  as  a  cause 
of  dystocia,  as  will  be  seen  later. 


Fi(i.  307.— Variroailiea  of  the  thighs  in  pregnancy. 

Tuicosities  of  the  Legs  and  Thighs.— With  the  tendenc,\-  among 
non-pregnant  woman  to  have  varicose  veins  on  the  leg  or  thigh  as  great 
as  it  is,  it  is  easy  to  understand  why,  in  pregnancy-  with  pressure  upon 
the  pelvic  veins  from  the  pregnant  uterus  and  the  frequency  of  constipa- 
tion, these  varicosities  are  common.  A  marked  case  is  shown  in  Fig. 
307.  In  order  to  avoid  marked  permanent  dilatation  of  the  veins  of  the 
lower  extremities  with  the  accompanying  discomforts,  it  is  always  wise 
to  support  the  dilated  veins  with  an  elastic  stocking  or  well-fitting  ban- 
dage, Occa.sionally  a  group  of  dilated  veins,  as  in  the  calf  or  in  the 
popliteal  space,  becomes  inflamed  and  extremely  tender  during  preg- 
nancy. This  antepartum  phlebitis  is  treated  in  the  same  way  as  that 
of  the  postpartum  variety  with  rest  in  the  horizontal  position,  the  appli- 
cation of  an  ice-bag  and  later  support. 
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HemorrlloidB. — Another  result  of  obstructed  venous  circulation  from 
pelvic  pressure  in  pregnancy  is  seen  in  the  frequent  occurrence  of  hemor- 
rhoids, which  may  add  greatly  to  the  discomfort  of  the  patient,  The 
majority  of  women  are  constipated  during  pregnancj'  and  this  constipa- 
tion, together  with  the  pressure  of  the  pregnant  uterus,  naturally  predis- 
poses to  a  dilatation  of  the  hemorrhoidal  veins. 

Treatment. — ^The  treatment  is  prophylactic  and  palliative,  seldom  radi- 
cal during  pregnancy.  The  prophylactic  treatment,  consists  in  keeping 
the  bowels  moving  regularly  each  day  and  in  taking  the  pressure  off 
from  the  pelvic  veins  as  much  as  possible  by  the  use  of  a  well-fitting 
corset  or  an  abdominal  bandage. 

The  palliative  treatment  usually  employed  by  the  author  is  as  follows: 
After  each  stool  have  the  patient  bathe  the  anus  with  cold  water.  After 
drying  the  parts  have  her  apply  with  toilet  paper  some  of  the  following 
ointment,  carrying  a  little  of  it  into  the  bowel. 

B— Ichthyol 5ij 

OiatmcDt  of  tannic  aoid          .      ,  .  3v 

Lanolin 5j 

If  the  hemorrhoids  are  acutely  inflamed,  rest  in  bed  with  local  applica- 
tions of  cold  witch  hazel  reduces  the  inflammation  and  gives  marked 
relief.  It  is  seldom  advisable  to  remove  the  hemorrhoids  by  operation 
during  pregnane;'. 

Edema  ol  the  Volva. — This  may  be  of  three  different  varieties.  It 
may  be  (a)  systemic,  (b)  mechanical  or  (r)  the  result  of  local  inflam- 
mation. 

(a)  S]rst«mie. — An  edema  of  any  part  of  the  body  in  pregnancy  may  be 
an  expression  of  a  toxemia  with  deficient  kidney  function.  Hence  the 
appearance  of  edema  of  the  vulva  should  always  indicate  first  of  all  an 
examination  of  the  urine.  Should  this  be  found  abnormal  the  condition 
should  be  looked  upon  as  systemic  and  the  treatment  indicated  is  that 
of  toxemia.    If  the  urine  is  found  normal,  grave  anxiety  ceases  and  it 

—  L 'uded  that  the  condition  is  local. 

oical. — A  common  result  of  the  intrapelvie  pressure  in  preg- 
ema  of  the  vulva  and  lower  extremities.  With  the  urine 
may  usually  be  looked  upon  as  of  little  con.sequence  save 
This  edema  of  the  vulva  may  be  either  unilateral  or  bilateral 
S).  It  may  be  so  pronounced  as  to  cause  considerable 
md  under  these  circumstances  it  may  be  wise  to  put  the 
ed  for  a  time.  The  horizontal  position  with  the  use  of  hot 
will  usually  reduce  the  edema  markedly.  In  a  few  cases 
ter  carefully  disinfecting  the  skin  of  the  vulva,  to  prick  it  in 
s  with  a  sterile  needle  and  allow  the  serum  to  drain  away. 
slight  operation  the  vulva  must  be  kept  carefully  covered 
;  dressing  on  account  of  the  danger  of  infection. 
»BuIt  of  Local  Infection. — Occasionally  an  edema  of  the  vulva 
?ed  by  a  local  inffection  and  inflammation,  as  a  gonorrheal 
i  vulvitis,  a  chancroid,  or  an  abscess  of  one  of  the  vulvo- 
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vaginal  glands.  A  careful  inspection  and  a  smear  will  usually  establish 
the  diagnosis  and  the  treatment  is  that  of  an  infection. 

Edema  ol  the  Iowbi  extremities  will  be  considered  here  as  it  is  so  inti- 
mately  associated  with  edema  of  the  vulva.  As  with  the  latter  condition 
it  may  be  of  very  serious  import  or  of  very  little  consequence.  It  may  be 
one  of  the  early  symptoms  of  a  serious  toxemia  or  it  may  be  purely 
mechanical. 

Examination  of  the  urine  tells  the  story,  hence  the  importance  of 
instructing  all  pregnant  patients  to  report  the  presence  of  any  edemii. 
If  examination  of  the  urine  shows  it  to  be  normal,  they  can  safely  be 
informed  that  the  swelling  is  simply  from  pressure. 


h'la.  308— Edema  al  the  %-ulva 

Gonorrheal  Infection. — Gonorrheal  infection  of  the  vulva,  urethra, 
vagina  and  cervix  will  be  discussed  together,  as  in  practice  they  are 
usually  found  associated. 

While  it  is  possible  for  the  woman  to  infect  herself  by  using  an  infected 
towel  or  napkin,  the  usual  source  is  sexual  intercourse  with  an  infected 
man. 

To  the  shame  of  the  husband  be  it  said  that  the  lessened  frequency  of 
intercourse  usually  practised  during  pregnancy  is  regarded  by  some  a 
sufficient  excuse  for  his  seeking  gratification  outside,  with  the  natural 
result  of  an  infection  which  he  communicates  to  his  wife  on  his  return. 

The  danger  of  puerperal  infection  at  her  deli\'ery,  to  say  nothing  of 
added  discomforts  during  pregnancy,  and  the  risk  of  ophthalmia  in  the 
case  of  the  child,  make  this  infection  a  verv  serious  one. 
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-A  gonorrheal  infection  during  pregnancy,  with  its  asso- 


ciated, increased  vascularity,  usually  presents  a  very  acute  picture.  The 
edema,  the  purulent  discharge,  gluing  the  hairs  of  the  vulva  together; 
the. presence  of  pus  in  the  urethra,  perhaps  in  Skene's  ducts;  the  inflamed 
openings  of  the  ducts  of  the  vulvovaginal  glands;  the  frequent^  mic- 
turition and  tenesmus;  all  suggest  the  diagnosis  of  infection  by  the 
gonococcus  and  a  smear  will  verify  it. 

Treatment. — ^The  importance  of  ciu-ing  the  condition  if  possible,  before 
the  onset  of  labor,  indicates  active  local  treatment.  In  the  author's 
experience,  daily  douches  by  the  patient  of  bichloride  solution  (1  to  5000) 
and  daily  applications  by  the  obstetrician  of  25  per  cent,  argyrol  solution 
to  cervix,  vagina,  urethra,  and  all  crypts  within  the  vulva  have  given  the 
best  results. 

At  the  time  of  the  labor  a  careful  irrigation  of  the  vagina  with  0.5  per 
cent,  lysol  solution  lessens  the  danger  of  infection,  of  the  baby's  eyes,  but 
as  soon  as  it  is  born  its  eyies  should  be  thoroughly  irrigated  with  a  satu- 
rated solution  of  boric  acid  and  25  per  cent,  solution  of  argyrol  or  1  per 
cent,  solution  nitrate  of  silver  instilled.  My  own  preference  is  for  25 
per  cent,  solution  of  argyrol  repeated  every  four  hours  for  the  first  three 
days  of  the  baby's  life. 

As  regards  the  treatment  of  the  parturient  canal  after  the  birth  of 
the  child,  the  best  plan  in  the  writer's  judgment  is  to  avoid  all  postpartum 
douches  on  account  of  the  danger  of  carrying  the  infection  higher,  and  to 
be  content  with  especial  care  in  maintaining  the  cleanliness  of  the  vulva. 

The  possibility  of  puerperal  infection  with  a  complicating  salpingitis 
or  oophoritis  should  always  be  borne  in  mind,  but  this  danger  is  not 
lessened  by  postpartum  douches,  but  rather  increased. 

Abscess  of  Vulvovaginal  Gland. — A  great  many  chaste  women  as  a 
result  of  a  simple  catarrhal  inflammation  of  the  vulva  near  the  opening 
of  one  of  the  vulvovaginal  or  Bartholin's  glands,  have  a  cyst  in  either 
labium.  The  most  common  cause  of  an  abscess  of  this  gland  is  a  gonor- 
rheal infection  rather  than  a  simple  catarrhal  inflammation  or  trauma. 
However,  not  infrequently  an  abrasion  of  a  cyst  of  this  gland  leads  to  an 
infection  of  it  with  the  ordinary  pathogenic  organisms  found  about  the 
vulva,  as  the  colon  bacilli,  staphylococci,  etc.,  and  an  abscess  results 
without  the  presence  of  gonococci. 

Treatment. — As  it  is  very  desirable  to  eliminate  as  far  as  possible  all 
sources  of  infection  about  the  parturient  canal  before  the  onset  of  labor, 
the  best  treatment  of  an  abscess  of  the  vulvovaginal  gland  complicating 
pregnancy  is  incision  as  soon  as  the  diagnosis  is  made,  so  that  the  abscess 
cavity  will  either  be  healed  or  at  least  granulating  before  labor.  The 
redness,  edema  and  tenderness  of  the  labium  usually  enables  the  diag- 
nosis of  abscess,  from  a  cyst  of  Bartholin's  gland,  to  be  made  without 
difiiculty. 

Pruritus  VuIvsb. — The  increased  secretion  of  the  vagina  and  vulva, 
common  in  pregnancy,  especially  in  the  obese,  often  gives  rise  to  a 
pruritus,  perhaps  even  to  an  eczema  of  the  vulva,  which  may  be  very 
distressing  and  interfere  with  sleep. 
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Treatment. — ^The  first  step  in  the  treatment  of  the  pruritus  is  to  ascer- 
tain whether  the  source  of  the  irritation  is  from  above,  as  from  a  vagina] 
discharge  or  a  septic  or  diabetic  urine,  or  from  without,  as  from  parasites 
or  filth. 

If  an  irritating  urine  is  present  this  should  receive  its  appropriate  treat- 
ment and  the  same  may  be  said  of  parasites  or  filth.  If  the  itching  is 
due  to  a  simple,  though  increased  vaginal  leucorrhea,  as  a  rule  on  account 
of  the  risk  of  carrying  infection  into  the  vagina  or  lessening  nature's 
safeguards  against  infection,  douching  should  not  be  advised.  If,  under 
exceptional  circumstances  a  douche  is  used,  one  containing  borax,  a 
tablespoonful,  and  alum,  a  teaspoonful,  in  two  quarts  of  warm  water  is  to 
be  preferred. 

The  author's  ordinary  procedure  is  to  direct  the  patient  to  bathe  the 
vulva  frequently,  i.  e.,  2  or  3  times  in  the  twenty-four  hours  with  carbolic 
solution  (1  to  100).  This  usually  affords  great  relief .  If ,  either  as  a  result 
of  the  itching  and  scratching,  or  as  a  result  of  a  constitutional  dyscrasia, 
an  eczema  of  the  vulva  is  present,  the  following  ointment  is  of  value: 

H — ^Acidi  salicylici gr.  xv 

Zinci  ozidi, 

Pulv.  amyU ftft     ^uaa 

Petrolati 8J 

M .  Sig.  apply  locally. 

To  this  ointment,  as  the  process  becomes  less  acute,  the  oil  of  cade,  3  ji 
b  added. 

Pruritus  vulvae  is  sometimes  only  a  part  of  a  general  pruritus  resulting 
from  a  toxemia,  a  gouty  diathesis,  or  a  neurasthenia  and  in  these  the 
general  condition  nmls  treatment  as  wall  as  the  local. 

Pointed  Condylomata  or  Venereal  Warts. — ^These  are  usually  of  gonor- 
rheal origin,  but  occasionally  develop  as  a  result  of  irritation,  due  to 
the  increased  secretion  of  the  parts  in  pregnancy  even  in  chaste  indi- 
viduals. As  the  result  of  the  marked  vascularity  of  the  vagina  and  vulva 
these  pointed  condylomata  usually  grow  very  luxuriantly,  but  unless 
they  show  a  tendency  to  slough  it  is  usually  better  to  postpone  their 
removal  imtil  after  delivery.  As  sloughing  would  interfere  with  an  aseptic 
technic  removal  is  indicated  in  this  condition,  although  they  bleed 
more  in  removal  during  the  pregnant  than  in  the  non-pregnant  state. 

As  a  rule  cleanliness  and  the  use  of  a  dessicating  powder,  as  calomel, 
starch,  talcum,  etc.,  singly  or  combined,  serves  the  purpose  well. 

Prolapse  of  the  Vaginal  Walls. — ^If  the  patient  has  previously  been 
the  subject  of  a  cystocele  or  rectocele,  these  conditions  are  usually  much 
aggravated  by  the  weight  and  pressure  of  the  pregnant  uterus  and  by  the 
constipation  which  so  often  accompanies  pregnancy.  Occasionally  in 
primigravidae  this  weight  and  pressure  combined  with  straining  at  stool 
are  sidOScient  to  originate  this  prolapse  of  the  vaginal  walls. 

Cystocele. — Of  the  two  vaginal  walls  the  prolapse  of  the  anterior 
wall  together  with  the  bladder  attached  to  it  is  the  more  important. 
This  cystocele  sometimes  produces  such  a  pouch  filled  with  urine  as 

29 
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practically  to  fill  the  vagina  and  even  project  from  it.  The  patient  suffers 
with  the  feeling  of  weight  and  pressure  in  the  vagina,  with  retention  of 
urine  and  vesical  tenesmus.  The  best  treatment  in  this  pronounced  type 
of  case  is  to  catheterize  the  patient,  putting  her  in  the  knee-chest  posi- 
tion, if  necessary,  to  relieve  the  pressure  of  the  presenting  part  upon  the 
bladder.  To  avoid  a  recurrence  of  the  trouble  it  is  usually  wise  to  support 
the  abdomen  with  a  well-fitting,  long  corset  and  have  the  patient  assimie 
the  knee-chest  position  for  a  few  moments  night  and  morning.  In  a  few 
cases  it  is  necessary  to  hold  up  the  vaginal  wall  w^th  a  ring  pessary, 
although  the  author  dislikes  very  much  to  have  any  foreign  body  in  the 
vagina  during  the  last  month  of  pregnancy  lest  it  interfere  with  nature's 
safeguard  against  infection. 

Prolapse  of  the  Pregnant  Uterus. — ^When  a  prolapsed  uterus  becomes 
pregnant,  although  at  first  the  trouble  is  increased  by  the  extra  weight 
of  the  organ,  as  the  pregnancy  advances  the  rule  is  that  the  uterus  gradu- 
ally rises  into  the  abdomen  and  the  woman  does  not  suffer  again  from  her 
prolapse  until  after  delivery. 

On  the  other  hand  in  exceptional  cases  the  prolapse  increases  during 
the  pregnancy  or  even  originates  during  the  pregnancy  from  lack  of 
support  in  the  pelvic  floor  and  increased  pressure  from  above.  This 
prolapse  may  increase  to  such  an  extent  as  to  interfere  with  micturition 
and  defecation,  to  make  standing  and  walking  impossible,  and  even  to 
the  extent  of  incarceration  outside  the  pelvic  outlet,  a  condition  which 
if  unreduced  almost  inevitably  leads  to  abortion.  The  diagnosis  is 
usually  easy,  although  unless  the  height  of  the  fundus  is  carefully  noted, 
an  hypertrophy  of  the  cervix,  with  a  rectocele  and  cystocele  might  be 
taken  for  a  prolapse  of  the  uterus  as  a  whole. 

Treatment. — ^The  treatment  in  cases  where  the  cervix  is  outside  the 
vulva  consists  first  in  putting  the  woman  to  bed  and  keeping  the  uterus 
in  place  in  the  hope  that  as  the  uterus  enlarges  its  increased  size  and 
that  of  the  fetus  will  prevent  the  recurrence.  In  some  cases  rest  in  the 
horizontal  position  will  accomplish  this.  In  other  cases  elevation  of  the 
foot  of  the  bed  is  indicated,  and  in  still  other  cases  some  vaginal  support 
as  a  pessar>'  or  tampon  is  necessary,  although  it  must  be  remembered 
that  any  tamponade  of  the  vagina  in  pregnancy  favors  its  interruption. 

In  some  cases  the  tendency  to  a  recurrence  of  the  prolapse  is  so  great 
that  dm'ing  the  last  weeks  of  the  pregnancy  the  patient  has  to  be  kept  in 
bed  most  of  the  time,  allowing  her  up  for  a  period  of  a  few  hours  with 
the  support  of  a  firm  T  bandage. 

Setroversion  and  Sacculation  of  the  Uterus.— These  conditions  are 
also  discussed  under  Dystocia  and  will  not  be  considered  here. 

Bands  and  Septa  in  the  Vagina. — ^These  may  have  considerable  in- 
fluence upon  labor,  but  as  a  rule  have  no  effect  during  pregnanc>',  hence 
they  will  be  discussed  under  the  head  of  Dystocia  from  the  Soft  Parts. 

Carcinoma  of  the  Cervix. — Occ^asionally  a  malignant  disease  of  the 
cervix  complicating  pregnancy  is  met  ^ith.  In  such  cases,  as  always  in 
pregnancy,  the  life  of  the  mother  should  receive  first  consideration.  The 
pregnancy  should  be  interrupted  promptly  if  the  case  is  operable  and 
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the  uterus  and  pelvic  glands  should  be  removed.  If  the  child  is  viable, 
a  Cesarean  section  just  preceding  the  hysterectomy  is  usually  the  method 
of  choice. 

Fibromyomata. — Fibromyomata  complicating  pregnancy  are  discussed 
under  Dystocia  (see  page  630).  Suffice  it  to  say  here  that  unless  they 
are  pedunculated  and  so  situated  as  to  be  likely  to  cause  dystocia  they 
are  not,  as  a  rule,  to  be  interfered  with  during  pregnancy. 

Salpingitis. — As  a  rule  salpingitis  is  bilateral  and  causes  sterility,  for 
even  if  the  content  of  the  tube  has  become  sterile  the  fimbriated  extremi- 
ties are  usually  occluded,  rendering  the  imion  of  the  ovum  and  spermato- 
zoon impossible. 

Occasionally,  however,  a  salpingitis  is  unilateral  and  pregnancy  through 
the  healthy  tube  is  possible,  or  infection  and  impregnation  may  occur 
at  about  the  same  time.  Hence  it  is  possible  to  have  a  pregnancy  com- 
plicated by  either  a  chronic  or  an  acute  salpingitis  and  as  a  result  of 
the  stretching,  pressure  and  trauma  of  pregnancy  and  labor  a  chronic 
salpingitis  may  undergo  an  exacerbation,  so  that  a  pyosalpinx  may 
complicate  pregnancy  or  the  puerperium. 

Symptoms. — ^The  symptoms  of  a  salpingitis  complicating  a  pregnancy 
vary  with  the  chronicity  of  the  inflammation.  If  the  process  is  old  and 
the  tubal  content  sterile  the  only  symptom  usually  present  is  pain 
caused  by  the  stretching  of  the  old  adhesions  about  it.  Occasionally 
there  may  be  added  the  symptoms  of  a  threatened  abortion  on  account 
of  the  normal  expansion  of  the  uterus  being  interfered  with  by  old  adhe- 
sions binding  uterus  and  tubes  in  the  pelvis.  If  the  process  is  acute  or 
an  acute  exacerbation  of  a  chronic  salpingitis  there  are  present  the  rise 
of  temperature  and  pulse,  the  pain  and  tenderness,  the  nausea,  the  bladder 
irritability,  the  tympanites,  etc.,  usually  associated  with  an  acute  salpin- 
gitis with  pelvic  peritonitis. 

If  a  pus  sac  has  formed  this  may  project  itself  against  the  abdominal 
wall  or  bulge  into  the  vaginal  fornix.  If  the  abscess  sac  by  traction  of 
the  growing  uterus  or  the  trauma  of  labor  is  ruptured  there  may  be  added 
the  symptoms  and  signs  of  a  spreading  peritonitis. 

Diagnosis. — ^The  positive  diagnosis  of  a  salpingitis  of  the  right  side  com- 
plicating a  pregnancy  is  sometimes  difficult.  The  symptoms  and  even 
the  physical  signs  may  resemble  those  of  appendicitis.  In  fact,  both  con- 
ditions may  be  present,  either  one  having  been  the  seat  of  the  original 
focus  of  inflammation,  which  then  spread  to  the  other.  If  only  a  salpin- 
gitis is  present  the  diagnosis  can  usually  be  made  by  the  history  of 
previous  pelvic  inflammation,,  the  feeling  of  an  elongated,  tender  mass 
extending  to  the  horn  of  the  uterus;  this  elongated,  tender  mass  felt 
through  the  vagina  usually  lying  lower  than  an  inflamed  appendix.  If 
the  salpingitis  is  of  gonorrheal  origin  evidences  of  this  infection  will 
usually  be  visible  in  Skene's  ducts  or  the  ducts  of  the  vulvovaginal 
glands.  The  temperature,  pulse  and  bl(K)d  count  may  be  similar  in  both 
salpingitis  and  appendicitis.  Gastric  disturbances  are  more  marked  in 
api)endicitis  than  in  salpingitis.  The  rigidity  of  the  right  rectus  is  more 
marked,  as  a  rule,  in  api)endicitis  than  in  right-sided  salpingitis,  l)ut  as  men- 
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tioned  in  the  discussion  of  appendicitis,  rigidity  of  the  recti  muscles  are 
often  less  evident  as  diagnostic  features  in  pregnancy  on  account  of  the 
enlarging  uterus  occupying  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen.  If  the  sal- 
pingitis is  left-sided  the  elongated  tender  mass  reaching  to  the  left  horn 
of  the  uterus  and  felt  in  the  left  vaginal  fornix,  especially  when  coupled 
with  the  history  of  previous  pelvic  inflammation,  usually  makes  the 
diagnosis  easy. 

Treatment. — ^The  treatment  of  a  salpingitis  during  pregnancy  and  the 
puerperium  should  in  general  be  conservative.  During  pregnancy  rest 
with  the  application  of  an  ice-bag  over  the  affected  tube,  together  with 
proper  diet,  moving  the  bowels  by  enemata,  etc.,  is  usually  all  that  is 
required. 

If  a  pus  sac  forms  this  should  be  evacuated  and  drained  early  so  that 
if  possible  the  sinus  will  have  healed  before  the  onset  of  labor  in  order 
to  lessen  the  risk  of  infection.  If  there  is  doubt  whether  the  condition 
is  a  salpingitis  or  an  appendicitis,  the  abdomen  should  be  opened  (prefer- 
ably^ along  the  outer  border  of  the  rectus  muscle)  and  the  pus  sac  re- 
moved. 

Ditfing  the  puerperium,  if  an  acute  salpingitis  or  an  acute  exacerbation 
of  a  chronic  salpingitis  develops,  a  certain  amount  of  time  should  be 
given  to  palliative  treatment,  as  rest,  ice-bag,  etc.  But  if  in  spite  of  this 
treatment,  the  condition  as  shown  by  temperature  and  size  of  tumor 
mass  seems  to  be  getting  worse,  operation  should  be  performed  and  the 
pus  sac  removed  if  possible,  otherwise  drained. 

Ovarian  Tumors.^— These  are  discussed  in  the  chapter  on  Dystocia  (see 
page  639),  but  it  may  be  stated  here  that  imless  the  tumor  is  very  small 
the  best  procedure  is  usually  to  remove  it  early  in  pregnancy  with  the 
hope  that  the  pregnancy  will  not  be  interrupted.  In  this  way  not  only 
is  the  risk  of  dystocia  from  it  avoided,  but  the  risk  of  a  twist  in  its  pedicle 
and  the  risk  of  sloughing  and  infection. 


DISEASES   OF  THE  SKIN  IN  PBEGNANCT. 

Excessiye  Pigmentation. — ^While  a  certain  increase  in  pigmentation 
of  the  skin  is  characteristic  of  pregnancy,  especially  the  primary  and 
secondary  areolse  of  the  breasts  and  the  darkening  of  the  linea  alba,  in 
some  instances  there  is  such  a  deposit  of  pigment  upon  the  face  as  to  be 
distinctly  disfiguring  (see  Fig.  109).  The  deposit  is  chiefly  upon  the 
forehead  and  cheeks,  while  the  eyelids  remain  of  a  much  lighter  color. 

This  gives  a  peculiar  mask-like  appearance  which  so  alters  the  expres- 
sion of  the  patient  that  she  usually  desires  to  avoid  observation.  She  and 
her  husband  are  often  mentally  distressed  lest  the  disfigurement  be  per- 
manent, but  she  can  be  reassured  that  it  will  rapidly  lessen  after  delivery 
and  will  soon  not  be  noticeable.  It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  it 
is  likely  to  recur  with  each  pregnancy,  and  there  is  a  little  tendency  for 
the  skin  to  remain  of  a  slightly  darker  hue.  Treatment  of  the  condition 
has  thus  far  been  very  unsatisfactory. 
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Pruritus. — ^The  local  pruritus  vulvee  has  already  been  studied.  A 
general  pruritus  as  a  result  of  a  toxemia  or  general  neurasthenia  is  not 
at  all  uncommon  in  pregnancy,  and  often  a  source  of  great  discomfort 
to  the  patient,  preventing  sleep  and  increasing  her  neurosis,  which  in 
turn  increases  the  pruritus. 

Treatment. — ^The  general  principles  which  should  govern  the  treatment 
are  methods  favoring  elimination,  nerve  sedatives  and  general  tonics. 
As  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  cause  is  toxemic,  the  bowels  should  be 
moved  freely  with  a  saline  laxative,  the  diet  should  be  of  a  variety  most 
easily  digested,  and  the  secretion  of  urine  should  be  stimulated  by  drinking 
freely  of  water.  For  temporary  relief  a  soda  bath,  adding  a  handful  of 
bicarbonate  of  soda  to  the  tub,  will  often  give  marked  relief.  Building  up 
the  general  system  with  plenty  of  fresh  air,  with  the  administration  of 
iron  and  arsenic,  will,  as  a  rule,  greatly  assist  the  local  treatment. 

Herpes  Gestationis. — ^Very  frequently  in  pregnancy,  as  a  result  of  a 
toxemia,  various  skin  lesions  appear  which  have  been  grouped  under  the 
general  term  of  "herpes  gestationis"  although  the  same  lesions  may 
occur  in  the  non-pregnant  and  would  be  better  described  by  the  terms 
erythema  multiforme  or  dermatitis  herpetiformis. ,  The  lesions  vary  from 
a  smooth  erythema  without  infiltration  to  hardened  papules,  vesicles 
and  even  bullse  on  a  red,  infiltrated  base. 

Symptoms. — ^The  local  symptoms  are  those  of  burning  and  itching.  At 
different  times  the  eruption  may  occur  on  the  thighs,  the  trunk,  the  fore- 
arms, or  even  be  general.  The  eruption  may  resemble  measles  and  scarlet 
fever,  but  the  absence  of  the  constitutional  symptoms  of  these  infectious 
diseases,  the  fact  that  the  eruption  does  not  involve  the  mucous  mem- 
branes, and  that  the  temperature.,  if  at  all  elevated,  is  very  slight,  usually 
enables  the  diagnosis  to  be  easily  made.  Although  the  condition  usually 
rapidly  improves  after  delivery,  it  is  very  rarely  severe  enough  to  justify 
interruption  of  pregnancy  unless  this  is  indicated  from  other  evidences 
of  the  toxemia. 

Treatment. — ^The  treatment  indicated  is  first  of  all  that  of  the  toxemia 
by  the  usual  methods  of  assisting  elimination,  followed  by  general  tonics. 
For  the  relief  of  the  local  irritation  soda  baths,  Lassar's  paste,  carbolic 
solution,  etc.,  may  be  tried. 

Inq^etigo  Herpetiformis. — One  of  the  rare  skin  affections  occasionally 
complicating  pregnancy  is  impetigo  herpetiformis.  Attention  was  called 
to  it  and  its  high  mortality  by  Hebra  in  1872.  The  eruption  usually 
begins  on  the  inner  side  of  the  thighs  or  in  the  anogenital  region,  and  may 
spread  over  the  trunk  involving  the  mucous  membranes  as  well.  The 
lesion  appears  as  groups  of  pustules  which  spread  peripherally.  These 
groups  often  coalesce,  become  covered  with  large  crusts,  which  then  fall 
off  leaving  perhaps  large,  bleeding,  reddened  areas.  The  centres  of  these 
areas  often  show  efforts  at  healing  while  the  process  is  spreading  at  the 
periphery. 

Symptoms. — ^The  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth  may  be  affected 
early.  The  general  condition  of  the  patient  is  depressed,  usually  but  not 
always  accompanied  by  a  rise  of  temperature  and  pulse,  sometimes  with 
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rigors.  In  about  75  per  cent,  of  the  cases,  the  disease  has  proved  fatal. 
The  disease  is  regarded  as  of  toxemic  origin,  although  sometimes 
associated  with  infection. 

Treatment. — ^Treatment  has  been  of  very  little  avail,  but  with  our 
present  knowledge  of  the  disease  should  be  directed  toward  the  support- 
ing of  the  patient  and  favoring  elimination.  The  ammoniated  mercury 
ointment,  found  so  useful  in  treating  impetigo  in  children,  may  well  be 
tried  as  a  local  application. 

Vfbrana  BCoUiucimL — Fibroma  molluscum  may  occur  in  pregnane^' 
as  in  the  non-pregnant  state.  Brickner^  has  described  such  a  case  and 
states  that  fibroma  molluscum  gravidarum  differs  in  no  way  histologi- 
cally from  the  disease  when  found  in  males  or  in  non-pr^nant  women. 
The  disease  is  found  chiefly  about  the  neck  and  under  the  breasts.  It 
is  most  apt  to  appear  in  the  latter  half  of  pregnanc>%  While  it  might  be 
thought  the  fibromata  mollusca  might  be  confused  with  warts  or  vemicse, 
the  shape,  consistency  and  peculiar  pedunculation  suffice  to  distinguish 
them. 

The  prognosis  is  absolutely  good,  the  lesions  gradually  disappearing 
spontaneously  a  few  months  after  deliver>\  If  the  growths  are  annoying, 
they  may  be  snipped  off  with  a  sharp,  curved  scissors. 

Other  Skin  Diseases. — A  woman  who  is  pregnant  is  liable  to  the  skin 
affections  to  which  the  non-pregnant  woman  is  subject  and  on  account 
of  the  tendency  to  toxemia  in  pregnancy  all  skin  diseases  which  are  of 
toxemic  origin  are  favored  by  it,  and  if  present  at  its  onset  are  usually 
aggravated  as  pregnancy  advances. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  NEBYOUS   SYSTEM. 

Hysteria. — ^The  nervous  system  of  most  pregnant  women  is  in  a  state 
of  less  stable  equilibrium  than  in  the  non-pregnant  state.  It  requires 
less  to  upset  this  equilibrium;  the  result  of  the  upset  is  more  pronounced 
and  the  restoration  of  the  normal  equilibrium  is  more  diflScult.  From  this 
it  follows  that  if  a  woman  is  predisposed  to  hysterical  manifestations 
when  not  pregnant,  she  is  much  more  prone  to  them  when  pr^nant. 
Many  factors  seem  involved  in  bringing  this  about.  The  existence  of  the 
pregnancy  with  possible  interference  with  other  plans  may  be  a  disap- 
pointment. The  physical  dread  of  labor  and  the  mental  dread  of  the 
responsibility  of  maternity  may  darken  the  horizon.  Furthermore,  the 
effect  of  a  toxemia  or  faulty  metabolism,  seen  so  markedly  in  epi]eps>* 
in  the  non-pregnant,  may  be  evident  here  in  an  hysterical  outburst. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  hysteria  in  pregnant  women  is  common;  that  it 
does  not  usually  interfere  with  the  progress  of  the  pregnancy  or  effect 
the  physical  or  mental  development  of  the  child. 

Treatment. — ^The  treatment  consists  chieflv  in  forbearance  on  the  part 
of  the  husband,  the  family  and  the  obstetrician;  moral  suasion  and  the 
use  of  such  nerve  sedatives  as  the  bromides,  valerian,  etc. 

'  Amer.  Jour.  Obstet..  19(i6.  liti,  No.  2.  I9l-ia>. 
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Neuralgia. — In  pregnancy  neuralgia  in  different  parts  of  the  body  is 
extremely  common  and  may  be  looked  upon  as  arising  from  one  or  both 
of  two  causes:  (a)  pressure,  (6)  a  toxemia. 

Pressure. — Neuralgic  pains  in  the  sacral  region  and  extending  down  the 
thighs,  resulting  from  the  pressure  of  the  pregnant  uterus  upon  the  sacral 
nerves  and  those  leaving  the  pelvis,  are  easUy  to  be  understood.  They 
usually  increase  with  the  growth  of  the  fetus  and  cannot  be  entirely 
relieved  until  the  pressure  is  relieved  by  the  delivery.  The  best  that  can 
be  done  is  usually  to  lift  the  uterus  as  much  as  possible  by  having  the 
patient  wear  a  well-fitting  corset  or  abdominal  belt.  Some  relief  can 
often  be  given  by  having  her  assume  the  knee-chest  position  several  times 
a  day,  thus  allowing  the  uterus  to  be  lifted  by  gravity  from  the  pelvic 
nerves.  It  is  the  writer's  custom  to  tell  patients  assuming  the  knee- 
chest  position  to  remain  in  that  position  long  enough  to  draw  six  long 
breaths.  Another  result  of  the  pressure  of  the  pregnant  uterus  is  seen 
in  the  frequency  with  which  cramps  of  the  muscles  of  the  lower  extremi- 
ties occur.  Cramps  in  the  muscles  of  the  foot  or  of  the  leg  are  often  very 
distressing  to  the  patient,  especially  when  she  is  in  bed  with  shoes  and 
clothing  removed.  Firm  extension  of  the  foot  on  the  leg  will  usually 
relieve  the  cramp  promptly. 

Toxemia. — ^Neuralgia  in  the  upper  part  of  the  body  of  the  pregnant 
woman  is  also  common  and  can  best  be  explained  by  some  fault  in  metab- 
olism with  a  resulting  toxemia.  Certain  it  is  that  as  a  result  of  faulty 
digestion  and  metabolism  the  teeth  more  readily  undergo  caries  in  preg- 
nancy, and  neuralgia  not  infrequently  results  from  this  caries.  The 
treatment  consists  in  improving  metabolism,  favoring  elimination  by  the 
bowels,  kidneys,  etc.,  dnd  by  proper  attention  to  the  teeth. 

Neuritis. — Occasionally  in  pregnancy  the  patient  not  only  suffers 
from  neuralgic  pains,  but  one  or  more  regions  show  paralysis,  muscular 
atrophy  and  the  reaction  of  degeneration — a  true  neuritis^  with  the 
usual  symptoms  of  tenderness  and  shooting  pains.  As  already  indicated, 
this  may  either  be  localized  in  a  single  area  or  be  multiple.  As  it  often 
occurs  in  areas  where  the  afferent  nerves  are  not  subjected  to  pressure, 
it  is  assigned  to  a  general  dyscrasia,  a  toxemia,  as  its  cause.  This  is 
made  more  probable  from  its  frequent  association  with  other  symptoms 
of  toxemia.  It  usually  disappears  gradually  after  delivery.  The  treat- 
ment is  that  usually  employed  in  neuritis. 

Rarely  is  it  severe  enough  to  justify  interruption  of  the  pregnancy, 
although  occasionally  this  justification  presents  itself. 

Chorea. — If  a  patient  who  has  previously  suffered  from  chorea  becomes 
pregnant  there  is  a  strong  tendency  for  it  to  recur.  Moreover,  chorea 
occasionally  occurs  for  the  first  time  during  pregnancy,  and  may  assume 
a  very  severe  type,  interfering  with  sleep  and  the  taking  of  nourishment. 
The  severe  type  is  associated  with  fever,  mania  and  a  high  mortality. 
In  a  series  of  438  cases  of  chorea  complicating  pregnancy,  collected  by 
Buist,  Schrock,  French  and  Hicks,  there  was  a  mortality  of  16.6  per  cent. 
In  the  mi^d  types  of  chorea  recurring  in  pregnancy  the  cause  may  be  the 
same  as  that  of  the  original  attack  as  anemia,  rheumatism,  a  nerve  shock, 
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etc.,  the  tendency  being  aggravated  perhaps  by  the  unstable  equilibrium 
of  the  nervous  system  in  pr^nancy. 

On  the  other  hand  the  severe  tvpe  of  chorea  occurring  for  the  first  time 
in  pr^nancy,  characterized  by  the  occurrence  of  fever  during  life,  and 
the  autopsy  findings  of  an  acute  endocarditb,  is  usually  assigned  to  a 
toxemia.  In  some  cases  of  a  severe  type  the  Streptococcus  viridana  has 
been  found.  Chorea  usually  appears  in  the  first  half  of  pregnancy  and 
has  a  tendency  to  persist  until  after  delivery,  when  as  a  rule  it  disappears 
spontaneously.  The  severe  types  of  the  disease  often  cause  premature 
delivery. 

TreatmeBt. — In  the  mild  forms  of  the  disease  arsenic,  iron,  rest,  fresh 
air  and  proper  attention  to  the  diet  and  elimination  will  suffice  to  carry 
the  woman  safely  through  her  pregnancy.  If  in  spite  of  this  treatment 
the  condition  persists  and  shows  a  tendency  to  increase,  the  pregnancy 
should  be  interrupted. 

Insanity  Comfdicatiiif  Fregnuicy  and  tbe  Paerperinm.  Insanity 
Daring  Piegnaney. — Even  in  a  normal  pregnancy  it  has  been  shown 
that  the  mental  state  of  the  woman  is  in  unstable  equilibrium  and  that 
in  patients  of  the  neurotic  type  it  requires  very  little  to  unbalance 
this  equilibrium,  and  cause  them  to  exhibit  hysterical  manifestations 
and  other  psychoses.  This  disturbed  mental  equilibrium  in  a  certain 
proportion  of  cases,  about  1  to  1000,  amounts  to  a  real  insanity. 

Etiology. — Heredity  and  the  tendency  to  recurrence  are  very  marked 
factors  in  the  etiology  of  the  insanity  of  pregnancy.  If  there  exists  tbe 
family  taint  of  insanity,  or  if  the  patient  herself  has  ever  been  mentally 
unbalanced,  the  exaggeration  of  all  .psychoses,  which  pregnancy  natur- 
ally tends  to  bring  about,  often  acts  to  cause  an  outbreak  or  a  recurrence. 
Occasionally  it  occurs  without  any  known  hereditary  taint  or  previous 
marked  psychosis  in  the  patient.  It  may  show  itself  at  any  time  after 
the  third  month  of  pregnancy  and  is  especially  common  in  the  unmarried 
and  in  those  who  are  not  desirous  of  pregnancy.  It  may  follow  a  marked 
nerve  shock  of  any  description.  Its  onset  is  often  very  insidious  and  may 
be  considered  simply  the  depression  or  the  irritability  which  frequently 
goes  with  pregnancy  until  some  insane  act  suddenly  opens  the  eyes  of 
tbe  obstetrician  and  the  family. 

en  found  assodated  with  some  form  of  toxemia  and  this 

Id  always  be  borne  in  mind  when  con^dering  the  treat- 

idition. 

oeney. — Alienists  in  charge  of  asylums  usually  assign  to 

ts  associated  conditions  about  15  percent,  of  the  cases  of 

ibeir  female  patients.  Abtdivides  this  percentageas  follows: 

regnancy,  2  per  cent, 

le  puerperium,  9  per  cent. 

ictation,  4  per  cent. 

sanity  complicating  pregnancy  may  present  one  of  two 

(1)  A  melancholia.    (2)  A  mania. 

-The  mental  depression  experienced  at  times  by  a  great 
women  otherwise  normal  may  be  exaggerated  to  such 
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a  degree  as  to  amount  to  a  typical  melancholia  with  perhaps  suicidal 
tendencies.  It  may  assume  a  religious  phase  and  the  patient  be  over- 
whelmed with  her  sense  of  sin  and  unworthiness. 

Mania. — On  the  other  hand  the  mind  of  the  patient  may  be  in  a  state 
of  intense  activity  and  excitement  with  occasional  violent  outbreaks. 
Varied  hallucinations  may  be  present  and  in  her  periods  of  excitement 
and  violence  she  may  injure  herself  or  those  about  her.  In  the  author's 
experience  melancholia  during  pregnancy  has  been  much  more  common 
than  mania. 

OiagnoBis. — ^The  dividing  line  between  the  natural  psychoses  of  preg- 
nancy and  insanity  is  often  difficult  to  fix,  especially  is  this  true  in  patients 
who  are  anxious  to  have  their  pregnancy  interrupted  and  for  that  reason 
are  willing  to  appear  mentally  unsound.  The  only  safe  course  for  the 
obstetrician  in  these  circumstances  is  to  share  the  responsibility  and 
associate  with  himself  an  alienist,  that  they  together  may  observe  the 
case  and  decide  upon  the  treatment. 

Treatment. — ^The  first  step  in  the  treatment  of  the  insanity  of  preg- 
nancy is  to  safeguard  the  patient  against  injuring  herself  or  otiiers. 
She  should  not  be  left  alone  for  a  moment  night  or  day,  and  for  this 
reason  two  nurses  are  needed,  sometimes  even  four.  Considering  the 
fact  that  quite  a  large  percentage  of  the  cases  are  of  toxemic  origin  the 
bowels  should  be  freely  moved,  the  diet  should  be  carefully  regulated 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  individual  and  elimination  favored  by  large 
draughts  of  water,  etc.  If  the  patient  is  poorly  nourished  her  nutrition 
should  be  increased  if  possible,  and  if  she  refuses  to  eat  nourishment  should 
be  introduced,  by  moral  suasion  if  possible,  otherwise  by  the  stomach- 
tube.  She  should  be  given  sleep  and  for  this  purpose  the  milder  hypnotics 
like  the  bromides,  chloral,  veronal,  etc.,  may  be  tried  first,  but  where 
the  patient  is  very  excitable  the  author  has  succeeded  best  with  hyoscin 
hydrobromate,  gr.  y^^  q.  4  h.,  supplemented  if  necessary  with  a  hypo- 
dermic injection  of  morphin. 

The  question  of  induction  of  labor  naturally  presents  itself.  As  a  rule 
the  insanity  of  pregnancy  usually  disappears  spontaneously  shortly  after 
delivery.  For  this  reason,  if  under  treatment  for  toxemia  and  with 
nerve  sedatives  the  mental  condition  does  not  clear  and  especially  if 
true  suicidal  tendencies  develop,  in  the  opinion  of  the  author  the  uterus 
should  be  emptied. 

Asyluvi  Treatment. — ^For  insanity  complicating  pregnancy  the  stigma 
resting  upon  one  committed  to  an  institution  is  so  great  that  it  is 
desirable,  if  the  patient  can  be  properly  nursed  at  home  or  in  a  general 
hospital,  not  to  commit  her  to  an  asylum  unless  the  interruption  of 
pregnancy  has  failed  to  restore  the  mental  balance. 

Puerperal  Insanity. — This  may  appear  as  a  continuation  and  exag- 
geration of  the  psychoses  manifest  during  the  pregnancy,  or  may  develop 
suddenly  at  any  time  during  the  puerperium,  i.  e.,  during  the  first  month 
following  the  delivery.  It  may  seem  to  develop  with  the  agony  of  a 
severe  second  stage  of  labor  and  continue  into  the  puerperium,  but  in 
the  author's  experience  it  has  developed  most  often  in  the  second  week 
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of  the  puerperium.  In  addition  to  this  period  of  development  a  certain 
number  of  cases,  seem  to  arise  after  the  puerperium  proiier  in  women 
overtaxed  by  the  drain  upon  the  system  from  nursin^i;  their  child;  this 
form  being  called  insanity  of  lactation. 

Etiology. — As  in  insanity  complicating  pregnancy,  puerperal  insanity 
may  arise  as  the  result  of  a  toxemia,  and  not  a  few  cases,  subjects  of  an 
eclamptic  seizure,  have  to  pass  through  a  period  of  puerperal  insanity. 
Moreover,  puerperal  insanity  in  a  considerable  proportion  of  cases  is  so 
closely  related  to  an  infection  that  puerperal  infection  must  be  looked 
upon  as  an  important  factor  in  the  etiologj'.  Sudden  grief  or  mental 
shock,  as  the  loss  of  the  child  in  a  person  with  delicate  mental  balance, 
not  infrequently  serves  as  an  inciting  cause. 

The  same  varieties  of  insanity,  i.  e.,  melancholia  and  mania,  are  present 
in  puerperal  insanity  as  are  seen  in  that  complicating  pregnancy.  In 
the  insanity  of  lactation  the  melancholic  type  is  more  common  than 
mania. 

ProgBOaifl. — ^The  insanity  associated  with  maternity,  whether  it  be  that 
of  pregnancy,  the  puerperium,  or  lactation,  usually  has  a  good  prognosis, 
and  it  may  be  said  that  the  more  acute  the  onset  and  the  more  violent 
the  symptoms  the  better  the  prognosis.  As  a  rule  the  patient  recovers 
in  from  two  weeks  to  six  months,  but  although  some  patients  will  pass 
through  a  subsequent  pregnancy  without  mental  disturbance,  it  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  there  is  always  a  tendency  to  recurrence  with  the 
repetition  of  the  pregnancy. 

As  already  stated,  the  prognosis  of  insanity  associated  with  maternity 
is  usually  good,  yet  the  author  will  never  forget  the  impression  made 
upon  him  when  called  to  an  institution  for  the  insane  to  operate  for 
hemorrhoids  upon  an  inmate  who,  a  brilliant  young  woman,  in  her  6r8t 
confinement  twenty  years  ago  had  been  afflicted  with  insanity  from  which 
she  had  never  recovered. 

Treatment. — ^The  same  safeguarding  of  the  patient  by  constant  attend- 
ance as  recommended  in  the  treatment  of  the  insanity  of  pregnancy  is 
imperative  here  and  even  more  so,  as  another  factor — the  child — has 
entered  the  problem,  and  the  danger  of  the  mother  in  an  unguarded 
moment  doing  injury  to  her  child  is  so  great  that,  as  a  rule,  the  child  should 
be  taken  from  the  breast  and  not  allowed  to  nurse.    In  a  few  cases  the 
secretion  of  the  milk  may  be  maintained  bj-  expression  or  by  drawing  it 
off  with  a  breast-pump  in  the  hope  that  the  mental  aberration  will  be  of 
irt  duration  and  that  the  baby  may  then  be  returned  to  the  breast, 
oe  methods  of  securing  sleep  and  maintaining  nutrition  may  be 
1  here  as  in  treating  the  insanity  of  pregnancy.    In  the  insanity 
juerperium  the  difficulty  and  the  expense  of  maintaining  for  a 
t  time  in  her  own  home  the  proper  safeguards  and  nursing  of 
ent  and  the  child  make  resort  to  commitment  to  an  asylum  more 
Ivisable  or  necessary.     In  the  insanity  of  lactation  the  cessation 
ng,  the  general  upbuilding  of  the  mother,  both  nervously  and 
ly,  and  the  safeguarding  of  both  mother  and  child  are  the  pri»- 
>eatment  to  be  observed. 
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Epilepsy. — One  of  the  important  questions  of  the  clay  is  that  of  eugenic 
marriages,  and  efforts  are  wisely  being  made  to  prevent  the  marriage  of 
the  unfit. 

Certain  it  is  that  children  should  not  be  brought  into  the  world  by 
epileptic  parents.  These  children  are  usually  feeble,  poorly  nourished 
and  frequently  die  of  congenital  epilepsy.  Fortunately  epileptics  are 
frequently  sterile,  so  that  congenital  epilepsy  is  rare.  As  a  rule  epilepsy 
has  very  little  effect  on  pregnancy  and  during  it  convulsions  are  rather 
less  frequent  than  usual.  During  the  puerperium,  however,  there  seems 
to  be  a  tendency  to  an  increased  frequency.  An  epileptic  seizure  is  often 
confused  with  eclampsia  but  the  absence  of  urinary  changes  and  the  his- 
tory of  previous  attacks  usually  enables  the  diagnosis  to  be  made. 

Treatment. — Epilepsy  during  pregnancy  and  the  puerperium  should 
be  treated  as  in  the  non-pregnant  state.  Careful  diet,  attention  to 
elimination  by  the  bowels  and  the  bromides  generally  serve  the  purpose. 
On  account  of  the  risk  of  the  mother  injuring  the  baby  during  an  epileptic 
seizure  and  because  the  drain  of  the  nursing  and  the  stimulation  of  the 
breasts  seem  to  favor  an  increase  in  the  number  of  epileptic  seizures,  it 
is  usually  unwise  to  allow  an  epileptic  mother  to  nurse  her  child. 

Hemiplegia. — On  account  of  the  frequency  of  toxemia  in  pregnancy 
and  the  tendency  to  hemorrhages  in  toxemia  a  cerebral  hemorrhage  with 
a  resulting  hemiplegia  is  not  a  very  rare  complication  of  pregnancy  and 
the  puerperium. 

Although  the  prognosis  depends  upon  the  size  and  location  of  the 
hemorrhage,  as  a  rule  it  is  good  and  the  woman  rapidly  regains  power 
after  delivery.  The  hemiplegia  has  little  effect  upon  the  labor  itself. 
Thrombophlebitis,  one  of  the  common  results  of  puerperal  infection, 
and  occasionally  complicating  pregnancy,  may  give  rise  to  a  cerebral 
embolus  with  various  paralyses,  depending  upon  the  area  from  which  the 
circulation  is  excluded.    . 

Paraplegia. — Paraplegia  is  a  rare  complication  of  pregnancy,  being 
usually  due  to  a  spinal  lesion  independent  of  the  pregnant  state.  A 
few  cases  have  been  reported  as  being  associated  with  a  toxemia.  The 
labor  in  cases  of  paraplegia  is  usually  normal  and  accompanied  by  less 
pain  than  usual. 

DISEASES   OF  THE  BONES  AND  JOINTS. 

These  will  be  discussed  under  the  head  of  deformities  of  the  pelvis 
resulting  therefrom  (see  p.  665). 

CARDIAC  DISEASE  IN  PREGNANCY. 

The  condition  and  behavior  of  the  normal  heart  in  pregnancy  has 
already  been  discussed  under  the  Physiology  of  Pregnancy  (see  page  134) . 
Chronic  cardiac  disease  with  resulting  valvular  lesions  is  associated  with 
pregnancy  in  a  certain  proportion  of  cases.  According  to  Fellner  and 
Vinay  the  frequency  of  this  association  is  about  2  per  cent. 
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Occasionally  hearts  which  in  the  non-pregnant  state  present  no  abnor- 
mal sounds,  give  distinct  murmurs  in  the  latter  part  of  pregnancy, 
showing  that  valves  which  may  be  competent  for  the  ordinary  demands 
upon  the  heart  are  not  equal  to  the  increased  demand  of  pregnancy. 
The  usual  lesion  is  chronic  endocarditis,  existing  prior  to  pregnancy, 
although  the  pregnancy  may  be  the  cause  of  an  exacerbation  of  it,  and 
rarely  an  acute  endocarditis  may  arise  during  the  pregnancy.  Less  com- 
mon lesions  of  the  heart  complicating  pregnancy  and  the  puerperium, 
especially  the  latter,  are  myocarditis  and  fatty  degeneration.  The 
myocarditis  is  most  often  the  result  of  puerperal  infection,  while  the 
fatty  degeneration  may  follow  a  severe  toxemia  or  be  the  result  of  a 
prolonged  chloroform  anesthesia. 

The  mitral  lesions  are  much  more  frequent  than  the  aortic  and  for- 
tunately mitral  insufficiency  is  much  more  frequent  than  mitral  stenosis. 

Prognosis. — Of  all  the  complications  of  pregnancy  there  is  none  in  which 
the  prognosis  is  more  uncertain  than  a  serious  cardiac  lesion,  especially 
a  mitral  stenosis.  Young,  otherwise  healthy  women,  with  a  mitral 
insufficiency  well  compensated,  will,  judging  from  the  author's  experience, 
usually  pass  through  pregnancy  and  the  puerperium  with  very  little  if 
any  trouble.  With  a  mitral  stenosis  the  prognosis  is  much  more  grave, 
but  in  all  cardiac  diseases  complicating  pregnancy  the  prognosis  depends 
largely  upon  whether  any  lack  of  compensation  has  existed  prior  to  the 
pregnancy. 

If  compensation  has  failed  in  the  non-pregnant  state,  this  failure 
is  very  apt  to  recur  and  increase  during  pregnancy,  when  the  demands 
upon  the  heart  are  so  much  greater.  This  is  especially  true  in  the  case 
of  a  mitral  stenosis.  Moreover,  while  a  diseased  heart  may  pass  safely 
through  a  normal  pregnancy  and  labor,  it  is  poorly  fitted  to  endure  the 
common  complications  of  either,  as  a  toxemia,  a  long  tedious  labor, 
a  severe  hemorrhage  or  infection.  Moreover,  the  heart  which  tends  to 
lose  compensation  in  a  normal  single  pregnancy  and  labor  has  this  ten- 
dency exaggerated  if  the  pregnancy  is  multiple.  Again,  a  patient  suffer- 
ing with  an  endocarditis  may  pass  safely  through  her  pregnancy  and  per- 
haps her  labor  and  then  suddenly  die  of  a  pulmonary  or  cerebral  embolism. 

According  to  Fellner,  in  about  20  per  cent,  of  cases  of  serious  cardiac 
lesion,  abortion  or  premature  labor  results.  This  may  be  caused  by 
accidental  hemorrhage,  by  placental  changes,  or  by  the  death  of  the  fetus 
from  insufficient  oxidation  of  the  fetal  blood. 

Treatment. — Much  depends  upon  the  care  of  the  patient  during  her 
pregnancy,  and  if  she  is  willing  to  cooperate  with  her  obstetrician,  many 
cases  may  be  carried  safely  through  maternity  which  otherwise  would 
be  lost.    The  following  are  the  chief  principles  of  treatment: 

1.  Relieve  the  work  of  the  heart  as  much  as  possible. 

2.  Watch  for  lack  of  compensation. 

3.  Use  cardiac  tonics,  as  digitalis,  when  indicated. 

4.  In  a  few  cases  interrupt  the  pregnancy. 

Relief  of  Cardiac  Work, — ^This  implies  the  avoidance  of  all  violent  exer- 
cise during  pregnancy,  the  relief  of  pelvic  pressm-e  by  careful  attention 
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to  the  bowels,  and  the  proper  support  of  the  abdomen  and  enlarging 
uterus.  The  amount  of  rest  required  by  the  patient  depends  largely  upon 
the  gravity  of  the  lesion  and  the  completeness  of  the  compensation.  The 
author  has  succeeded  in  carrying  some  patients  with  marked  mitral 
stenosis  safely  through  pregnancy  and  labor,  even  after  symptoms  of 
lack  of  compensation,  by  keeping  them  extremely  quiet  during  most  of 
the  pregnancy,  having  them  spend  a  large  part  of  their  time  in  bed, 
varying  the  monotony  by  moving  them  in  a  wheel-chair  to  a  porch  for 
fresh  air  and  diversion  and  then  to  a  couch  or  reclining  chair  for  the 
remainder  of  the  day.  When  the  time  of  labor  has  arrived,  in  order  to 
relieve  the  work  of  the  heart  as  much  as  possible,  violent  muscular  strain, 
such  as  the  powerful  expulsive  efforts  of  the  second  stage,  should  be 
avoided  by  the  employment  of  ether  anesthesia  and  the  early  use  of  the 
forceps,  or  by  breech  extraction  if  the  presentation  is  that  of  a  breech. 

Watch  for  Lack  of  Compensation, — ^This  is  usually  evidenced  by  irregu- 
larity and  increased  frequency  of  the  pulse,  by  cyanosis  of  the  lips  and 
fingers,  by  pulmonary  congestion  and  edema  with  dyspnea,  perhaps  with 
a  hacking  cough.  The  patient  is  often  restless,  cannot  sleep  lying  down, 
and  digestion  is  often  impaired.  These  symptoms  and  signs  should  always 
be  watched  for,  and  to  a  certain  extent  anticipated  by  treatment. 

The  Use  of  Cardiac  Tonics, — ^The  drug  which  usually  serves  best  to 
prevent  lack  of  compensation  and  to  deal  with  it  when  present  is  digitalis. 
Strychnin  is  also  valuable,  but  the  use  of  digitalis  in  small  doses  for 
several  weeks  at  a  time,  and  then  repeated  after  an  interval  of  one  to 
three  weeks  in  cases  threatened  with  failing  compensation,  usually  works 
well. 

During  labor,  when  the  strain  upon  the  heart  is  great  and  when  collapse 
is  threatened,  some  rapidly  acting  cardiac  stimulant  should  be  given. 
The  delivery  of  a  patient  suffering  with  a  severe  cardiac  lesion  should 
be  surrounded  with  every  safeguard  for  dealing  with  sudden  cardiac 
failure  or  pulmonary  congestion:  the  usual  cardiac  tonics,  oxygen,  plenty 
of  assistants  to  watch  the  case,  etc. 

For  the  dyspnea  and  restlessness  often  associated  with  cardiac  disease, 
codein  or  small  doses  of  morphin  may  be  used  with  advantage. 

Interruption  of  Pregnancy, — ^If  a  woman  with  a  poorly  compensated 
heart  contemplates  marriage  she  should  have  explained  to  her  and  her 
fianc6  the  danger  of  pregnancy  in  her  condition. 

The  question  of  interruption  of  pregnancy  depends  chiefly  on  that  of 
compensation  of  the  heart.  If  compensation  is  good  and  the  patient 
is  willing  to  be  careful  and  obey  orders,  interruption  of  the  pregnancy  is 
unnecessary.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  patient  shows  increasing  failure 
of  compensation,  interruption  of  the  pregnancy  may  be  the  only  proced- 
ure which  will  save  her  life.  The  time  of  this  interruption  may  not  be 
an  easy  problem  to  solve. 

If  compensation  fails  early  in  pregnancy  the  decision  is  usually  easy, 
and  emptying  the  uterus  with  the  least  shock  to  the  patient,  usually 
with  a  preliminary  gauze  packing  of  cervical  canal  and  vagina  for  twelve 
to  twenty-four  hours,  is  the  procedure  indicated.    If  the  period  of  gesta- 
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tion  is  about  six  months,  and  the  cervix  is  long  and  rigid,  the  diflSculty 
of  emptying  the  uterus  at  this  period  is  sometimes  so  great  that  it  is 
wiser  to  wait  until  a  little  later  when  there  is  a  chance  of  saving  the 
child  and  the  cervix  is  shorter  and  softer. 
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Dyspnea. — ^The  difficulty  in  breathing  often  experienced  in  pregnancy 
may  be  of  two  varieties — ^mechanical  or  neurotic. 

Mechanical. — In  the  latter  months  of  pregnancy,  as  the  uterus  enlarges 
and  occupies  a  large  part  of  the  abdomen,  the  descent  of  the  diaphragm 
and  therefore  the  expansion  of  the  lungs  is  interfered  with  and  on  exercise, 
such  as  going  up  stairs,  hill  climbing,  etc.,  the  patient  experiences  more 
or  less  dyspnea. 

In  a  normal  single  pregnancy  this  usually  is  of  little  consequence,  but 
in  cases  where  the  abdominal  distention  is  unusually  great,  as  in  mul- 
tiple pregnancy,  hydranmios,  pregnancy  associated  with  a  tumor,  etc., 
the  dyspnea  may  be  very  annoying,  requiring  the  patient  to  sleep  with 
several  pillows. 

Neurotic  or  Spasmodic. — Occasionally  in  pregnancy,  especially  in  neu- 
rotic individuals,  there  occurs  a  form  of  dyspnea,  which  from  its  evanes- 
cent character  and  the  absence  of  any  lesion  to  be  detected  between  the 
attacks  is  usually  called  neivotic,  spasmodic  dyspnea,  and  is  best  treated 
by  nerve  sedatives. 

Before  diagnosing  a  dyspnea  of  pregnancy  neurotic,  however,  care  must 
be  taken  not  to  overlook  a  toxemia  which  with  its  accompanving  contrac- 
tion of  the  arterioles  may  be  the  cause  of  the  dyspnea.  In  other  words, 
no  dyspnea  should  be  called  neurotic  unless  lesions  of  the  kidneys,  heart, 
etc.,  can  be  excluded. 

Emphysema. — Patients  suffering  with  emphysema  prior  to  pregnane^* 
usually  have  their  symptoms  much  exaggerated  by  pregnancy.  This 
exaggeration  may  arise  both  from  the  mechanical  interference  with  the 
normal  action  of  the  diaphragm  and  from  the  neurotic  tendencies  which 
pregnancy  so  often  brings  out. 

Emphysema  from  interference  with  the  normal  oxygenation  of  the  fetal 
blood  and  the  resulting  accumulation  of  carbon  dioxide  occasionally 
stimulates  the  uterus  to  contract  and  causes  a  premature  expulsion  of  the 
o\Tim  or  fetus.  On  the  other  hand,  the  symptoms  sometimes  become  so 
distressing  that  in  the  interest  of  the  mother  it  is  necessary  to  interrupt 
the  pregnancy. 

Asthma, — ^^Vomen  who  are  subject  to  asthmatic  attacks  are  ver>' 
likely  to  have  these  attacks  increased  in  frequency  and  severity  when 
they  become  pregnant.  Moreover,  some  women  ^ill  suffer  from  asthma 
during  pregnancy  who  have  never  before  been  troubled  with  it.  This 
variety  seems  to  be  due  to  the  pregnancy  \tse\f  and  usually  persists  more 
or  less  until  delivery  when,  as  a  rule,  it  disap|>ears.  The  treatment  of 
asthma  complic*ating  pregnancy  is  the  same  as  that  in  the  non-pregnant 
^tate.     Change  to  a  dear,  dry  atmosphere  usually  gives  the  |>atient  relief. 
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Reflex  Cough  of  Pregnancy. — Some  women  without  demonstrable 
lesions  of  the  throat  or  respiratory  tract  will  suffer  with  an  irritable 
cough  which  is  annoying  and  very  persistent,  in  spite  of  the  usual 
methods  of  treatment.  Spraying  the  throat  with  astringent  lotions  will 
sometimes  give  relief,  but  in  many  cases  it  resists  all  treatment  but 
disappears  rapidly  after  delivery. 

Hemoptysis. — Hemorrhage  from  the  respiratory  tract  occasionally 
occurs  during  pregnancy  without  demonstrable  lesions  or  subsequent 
lung  involvement.  It  often  seems  associated  with  an  overacting  heart 
in  neurotic  women  and  sometimes  seems  to  be  of  the  nature  of  a  vicarious 
menstruation.  In  the  absence  of  pulmonary  lesion  no  treatment  is 
required  save  reassurance,  rest,  and  nerve  sedatives. 

Tuberculosis  Complicating  Pregnancy. — ^This  question  may  well  be 
studied  under  two  heads:  (1)  The  effect  of  pregnancy  upon  tuberculosis. 
(2)  The  eflFect  of  tuberculosis  upon  pregnancy. 

The  Effect  of  Pregnancy  upon  Tuberculosis. — Varying  with  the  site  and 
type  «)f  the  tuberculous  lesion  present,  most  observers  are  agreed  that  the 
effect  of  pregnancy  upon  tuberculosis  is  a  deleterious  one.  This  harmful 
effect  IS  least  pronounced  in  the  chronic  process  called  "fibroid  phthisis." 
It  is  most  pronounced  in  tuberculosis  of  the  larynx.  Patients  with 
latent  tuberculosis  in  the  sense  of  having  in  certain  lymphatic  glands  of 
the  body  tuberculous  foci  which  have  for  years  remained  localized,  may, 
with  the  occurrence  of  pregnancy,  have  this  tuberculous  process  extend  to 
the  lungs  and  even  become  general.  Patients,  moreover,  with  an  arrested 
pulmonary  tuberculosis  not  infrequently  have,  with  the  occurrence  of 
pregnancy,  a  lighting  up  of  this  process  with  an  active  extension  as  the 
pregnancy  advances.  Again,  a  tuberculous  pregnant  woman,  especially 
one  with  a  fibroid  phthisis,  may  pass  through  pregnancy  with  apparently 
little  exacerbation  of  her  tuberculous  process,  and  then  in  her  puerperium, 
perhaps  as  a  result  of  the  strain  of  the  labor  and  the  anesthetic,  develop 
a  rapid  extension  of  the  disease,  perhaps  causing  her  death  in  a  short 
time  from  an  acute  general  tuberculosis. 

The  reason  for  the  deleterious  effect  of  pregnancj'^  upon  tuberculosis 
seems  clearly  to  be  the  reduced  vitality  of  the  woman  resulting  from 
the  increased  demand  of  pregnancy  upon  her  blood,  the  increased 
tax  upon  her  different  organs,  and  the  drain  upon  her  system,  resulting 
from  the  different  complications  of  pregnancy  and  labor  as  toxemia, 
especially  that  form  characterized  by  h^'peremesis,  hemorrhage,  infection, 
etc.  In  a  few  cases,  especially  in  those  suffering*  with  fibroid  phthisis, 
the  tuberculous  patient  seems  for  a  time  to  improve  during  the  pregnancy. 
This  may  be  due  to  the  increased  nutrition  often  seen  in  normal  pregnancy, 
or  in  exceptional  cases  to  an  increased  expansion  of  the  upper  portions 
of  the  lung;  the  lower  portions  being  compressed  by  the  upward  pressure 
of  the  enlarging  uterus  upon  the  diaphragm. 

That  a  tuberculous  woman,  however,  should  have  her  tuberculosis 
improved  by  pregnancy  is  not  a  result  to  be  counted  upon  or  expected. 

The  Effect  of  Tuberculosis  upon  Pregnancy. — The  association  of  preg- 
nancy with  tuberculosis  is  so  commonly  seen  that  any  tendency  of  the 
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disease  to  cause  sterility,  which  by  some  is  supposed  to  exist,  must  be 
a  very  slight  one.  Nor  does  the  disease  commonly  cause  an  interruption 
of  pregnancy.  In  a  few  advanced  cases,  however,  on  account  of  insuffi- 
cient oxygenation,  or  on  account  of  a  tuberculous  change  in  the  placenta, 
premature  labor  occurs. 

As  a  rule  tuberculous  women  have  poorly  nourished,  feeble  children, 
born  with  what  might  be  called  a  tuberculous  tendency  or  a  soil  suitable 
for  the  growth  of  the  tubercle  bacillus.  On  the  other  hand  the  author 
has  occasionally  delivered  tuberculous  women  of  large,  healthy-looking 
babies  who  apparently  had  every  prospect  of  future  well-being. 

A  sufficient  number  of  cases  are  now  on  record  to  demonstrate  that 
tuberculosis  may  at  times  be  transplanted  directly  from  mother  to  fetus. 

Birch-Hirschfeld,^  in  1891,  demonstrated  tuberculosis  in  the  fetus 
itself.  Sitzenfrey,*  in  1909,  was  able  to  demonstrate  tubercle  bacilli  in 
the  blood  of  two  children  in  a  series  of  twenty-six  born  of  tuberculous 
women. 

Through  the  investigation  of  Schmol,  Novak  and  others,  the  tuber- 
culosis of  the  placenta  has  been  shown  to  be  a  common  lesion  in  tuber- 
culous women;  the  frequency  varying  in  different  series  of  cases  from  50 
to  70  per  cent. 

Friedman,'  by  experiments  on  animals,  was  able  to  demonstrate  the 
possibility  of  fetal  tuberculosis  by  the  introduction  of  tubercle  bacilli 
along  with  the  spermatozoa.  The  possibility  of  congenital  tuberculosis 
in  the  human  fetus  must  therefore  be  considered  established  and  yet 
in  spite  of  a  not  infrequent  involvement  of  the  placenta  in  tuberculous 
women,  the  birth  of  healthy  children  is  so  common  that  congenital  tuber- 
culosis must  be  considered  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule.  It  is 
easy  to  understand  that  a  child  born  with  a  soil  suitable  for  the  growth 
of  tubercle  bacilli  and  living  with  one  or  more  tuberculous  parents  easily 
becomes  infected,  even  if  it  did  not  have  congenital  tuberculosis. 

Treatment. — ^The  desirability  of  eugenic  marriages  in  the  interest 
both  of  the  family  and  the  State  is  so  well  established  at  present  that 
there  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  advice  to  be  given  to  a  patient  in  active 
tuberculosis.  For  her  own  sake,  for  the  sake  of  her  husband-to-be,  and 
for  the  sake  of  her  possible  child  or  children,  she  should  not  marry. 
Her  chances  of  recovery  would  be  lessened  by  a  pregnancy.  She  is  likely 
to  infect  her  husband;  she  is  likely  to  infect  her  child  either  before  or  after 
birth. 

If  a  candidate  for  matrimony  has  a  healed  tuberculosis  she  may  consult 
neither  her  physician  nor  an  obstetrician  as  to  the  wisdom  of  marriage, 
but  if  opportunity  arises  she  should  be  advised  of  the  danger  of  maternity 
in  her  condition  and  that  there  is  a  possibility  that  her  tuberculous 
process,  now  quiescent  and  local,  may  be  rendered  active  and  general 
by  a  pregnancy. 

1  Arbeiten  d.  Pathol.  Inst,  lu  Leipsig,  Jena,  1891,  p.  428. 

*  Die  Lehre  -von  den  Kongenitalen  Tuberculose,  etc.,  Berlin,  1909,  clxxzi,  150-179. 

*  Exp.  Beitr&ge  s.  Frage  KongenitaJer  Tuberkelbasillen  llbertragung,  etc.,  Virchow^s 
Archiv,  1905. 
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The  problem  often  confronting  the  obstetrician  is  what  advice  should 
be  given  to  a  tuberculous  pregnant  woman?  This  depends  a  good  deal 
upon  the  state  of  the  tuberculosis  and  the  period  of  pregnancy,  especially 
the  former. 

In  the  first  place  the  author  believes  firmly  that  a  woman  in  the  early 
months  of  pregnancy,  in  active  tuberculosis,  with  temperature,  cough, 
etc.,  should  have  her  pregnancy  interrupted  whether  the  tuberculosis  is 
laryngeal  or  pulmonary.  She  needs  every  ounce  of  her  vitality  to  com- 
bat her  tuberculosis.  A  continuance  of  her  pregnancy  is  almost  certain 
to  stimulate  the  development  and  spread  of  the  tuberculous  process;  to 
lower  her  vitality  and  greatly  lessen  her  chances  of  recovery.  Even  if 
the  patient  seems  to  be  enduring  her  pregnancy  with  slight  exacerbation 
of  her  tuberculous  symptoms,  so  many  women  thus  afflicted  go  down 
rapidly  after  confinement  that  the  position  taken  above  seems  justified. 

Witii  regard  to  laryngeal  tuberculosis,  this  procedure  has  received 
general  endorsement,  and  the  plan  of  emptying  the  uterus  in  the  early 
months  of  every  pregnancy  complicated  by  an  active  tuberculosis  is 
rapidly  gaining  ground.  Trembley,  of  Saranac  Lake,  so  intimately 
associated  with  tuberculosis,  shares  this  view.  The  obstetrician  should 
be  prepared  at  all  times  for  an  emergency  tracheotomy  with  patients 
suffering  with  a  laryngeal  tuberculosis.  If  the  patient  with  active  tuber- 
culosis first  presents  herself  to  the  obstetrician  in  the  latter  months  of 
pregnancy  the  course  to  be  followed  must  be  determined  by  the  conditions 
in  the  individual  case.  If  the  tuberculosis  seems  to  be  increasing  and  the 
patient  losing  ground  the  pregnancy  should  be  interrupted  on  the  ground 
that  in  pregnancy  the  life  and  future  health  of  the  mother  should  take 
precedence  over  that  of  the  child.  Moreover,  if  the  period  of  viability 
of  the  child  has  been  reached  the  interruption  of  the  pregnancy  may 
even  be  to  its  advantage,  rather  than  to  allow  it  to  go  to  term  with  the 
risk  of  its  becoming  infected  from  the  placenta.  If  the  child  has  not 
yet  reached  its  period  of  viability,  but  is  near  it,  it  may  be  advisable  to 
postpone  for  a  time  the  induction  of  the  labor,  meanwhile,  by  fresh 
air  and  other  hygienic  measures  endeavoring  t6  improve  the  general 
condition  of  the  mother. 

If  the  woman  is  in  the  last  stages  of  a  tuberculosis  it  is  a  debatable 
question  whether  to  empty  the  uterus  or  not,  as  the  mere  procedure  of 
the  interruption  may  hasten  the  departure  of  the  woman  and  the  decision 
must  be  determined  largely  by  the  conditions  present  in  the  individual 
case,  the  strength  of  the  mother,  and  the  development  of  the  child. 

When  the  patient  presents  herself  pregnant,  but  with  an  arrested 
tuberculosis,  the  problem  is  a  different  one.  If  the  arrest  has  been  a 
recent  one  and  the  pregnancy  is  in  its  early  stages  the  author  believes 
that  it  should  be  interrupted.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  tuberculous 
process  has  been  arrested  for  years  and  the  patient  is  willing  to  surround 
her  life  with  all  safeguards  such  as  proper  climate,  sleeping  out  of  doors, 
etc.,  the  continuance  of  the  pregnancy  may  be  allowed  under  careful 
supervision.  At  the  time  of  her  labor,  effort  should  be  made  to  save  her 
strength  as  much  as  possible,  to  use  as  little  anesthesia  as  possible,  and 
30 
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to  avoid  any  unnecessary  blood  loss.  She  should  be  informed  of  the 
danjrer  of  frequent  repetition  of  pregnancy  and  should  be  advised  agaiii>t 
it.  She  should  in  the  interests  of  both  herself  and  her  child  not  be  allowt^J 
to  nurse*. 

If  emptying  of  the  uterus  is  indicated  in  the  early  months,  as  in  a 
l)regnancy  complicated  by  an  active  tuberculosis,  the  procedure  here, 
as  at  term,  should  be  carried  out  with  the  least  shock  to  the  \i-oinan 
and  the  least  anesthesia  possible.  The  best  plan,  after  two  months  of 
gestation,  is  usually  to  perform  the  operation  in  two  stages,  first  packing 
the  cervical  canal  and  vagina  firmly  with  bismuth  gauze  or  a  weak 
icnloform  gauze,  and  then  at  the  end  of  twelve  to  twenty-four  hours,  afttr 
the  cervix  has  become  softened  and  dilated,  emptying  the  uterus  with 
the  sterile,  gloved  finger,  curette,  and  looped  sponge  holder. 

One  j)hase  of  the  tuberculous  woman's  condition  after  confinemem 
deserves  mention.  Usually  her  chart  will  show  a  temperature  whii+. 
is  naturally  regarded  as  tuberculous  and  yet  the  possibility  of  a  saprfmw 
in  a  tuberculous  woman  must  not  be  overlooked.  Not  infrequently  the 
tone  of  her  uterus  is  below  normal  and  blood-clots  and  lochia  are  oftf n 
retained  with  j)utrefactive  changes.  In  a  number  of  cases  seen  bv  tht 
author  the  temj^erature  of  a  tuberculous  woman  in  the  puerperiuni 
came  to  normal  after  a  gentle  intra-uterine  douche  had  washed  awa} 
decomposing  organic  material. 

Pneumonia  Complicating  Pregnancy. — Pneumonia  during  piegnaiu;- 
is  a  serious  complication  viewed  from  the  standpoint  of  either  the  piieib 
monia  or  tlie  j)regnancy,  as  each  handicaps  the  otlier.  The  mechanid 
interference  with  full  linig  expansion  in  pregnancy,  especially  during  the 
later  months,  greatly  adds  to  tlie  dyspnea  of  the  pneumonia  and  tk 
consolidation  of  a  portion  of  one  or  both  lungs  interferes  with  the  nonnii 
oxygenation  of  both  mother  and  fetus.  Interruption  of  the  pregnancy  i^ 
a  common  result  of  this  insufficient  oxygenation  as  well  as  of  the  infei*- 
tion  itself,  with  its  high  temperature,  death  of  the  fetus,  etc.  A  nunih<*r 
of  cases  are  on  record  by  C'arbonelli,  Netter  and  others  in  which  pneu- 
mo(  occi  were  found  in  the  fetal  organs.  The  frequency  of  this  iniemii*- 
tion  of  the  ])regnancy  increases  as  the  pregnancy  appn^aches  term,  thu?. 
as  generally  considered,  pneumonia  interrupts  the  pregnancy  in  about  4^' 
per  cent,  of  the  cases  during  the  first  half  and  in  about  60  peV  cent,  durini 
the  second  half.  According  to  Vinay  about  60  per  cent,  of  these  prenw- 
ture  children  die  from  the  prematurity  and  the  pneumoeoccus  infectiini 

The  maternal  mortality  of  pneumonia  in  pregnancy  is  high.    In  RicauV 
scries  of  4:^  cases,  12  died;  a  mortality  of  28  per  cent. 

Pneumonia  Complicating  the  Puerperium. — This  may  be  due  to  sevrni 
causes:  It  may  be  the  result  of  the  anesthetic  used  during  the  deliver 
it  may  be  the  continuance  of  a  pneumoeoccus  infection  fnnn  pregiwn«v 
into  the  puerperium;  it  may  arise  as  a  fresh  pneumocoi*<*us  infecti"' 
during  the  puerperium,  or  it  may  comj)licate  a  puerperal  infection  eitlK^ 
as  a  result  of  a  septic  embolus  or  as  a  hypostatic  congestion  from  enfetble: 

^  Thdsc  de  Paris,  1S74. 
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circulation.  The  mortality  of  pneumonia  in  the  puerperium  is  greater 
than  of  that  occurring  during  the  pregnancy.  If  labor  intervenes  in  the 
course  of  a  pneumonia  all  observers  are  agreed  that  the  strain  of  the 
labor  upon  the  already  overtaxed  heart  lessens  the  chances  of  recovery. 
If  the  pneumonia  complicates  a  puerperal  infection  it  is  usually  regarded 
as  a  terminal  infection  with  a  ver>'  grave  prognosis. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  pneumonia  complicating  pregnancy 
should  be  medical  rather  than  obstetrical.  At  first  thought  it  might  seem 
thaty  as  the  fetal  mortality  is  so  high  and  the  dyspnea  is  mechanically 
increased  by  the  continuance  of  the  pregnancy,  the  best  plan  would  be 
to  interrupt  the  pregnancy,  disregarding  the  life  of  the  child.  The  results 
of  this  treatment,  however,  do  not  seem  to  justify  the  procedure.  In 
the  series  of  cases  collected  by  Vinay  the  maternal  mortality  was  68 
per  cent,  when  the  pregnancy  was  interrupted,  and  only  15  per  cent, 
when  it  was  not  interrupted.  The  additional  shock  to  the  woman  arising 
from  the  induction  of  the  labor  or  the  emptying  of  the  uterus  seems  to 
turn  the  tide  against  her.  The  best  plan  seems  to  be  to  quiet  uterine 
activity  by  the  application  of  the  ice-bag  to  the  fundus  and  the  adminis- 
tration of  a  mild  opiate  as  codein,  which  also  tends  to  quiet  the  hacking 
cough  and  then  to  follow  the  usual  treatment  of  pneumonia.  If  labor 
intervenes  care  should  be  taken  to  lessen  the  shock  of  the  delivery  as 
much  as  possible  and  to  stimulate  the  heart  to  meet  the  demand  upon  it. 

Whether  the  labor  should  be  left  to  nature  or  expedited  instrumen- 
tally  depends  entirely  upon  the  progress  made  by  nature.  The  use  of 
oxygen  in  pneumonia  complicating  pregnancy  is  often  of  great  value. 
The  treatment  of  a  pneumonia  complicating  the  puerperium  depends 
upon  whether  the  infection  is  primarily  pulmonary-  when  the  ordinary 
treatment  of  pneumonia  is  indicated  or  whether  it  is  secondary  to  a 
])elvic  infection.  In  the  latter  case  the  general  treatment  of  puerperal 
infection  coupletl  with  careful  cardiac  stimulation  is  the  plan  to  be 
followed. 

With  the  general  hydremic  condition  of  the  blood  in  pregnancy  and 
the  unusual  demands  upon  the  heart,  pulmonary  edema  is  a  common 
accompaniment  of  a  pneumonia  complicating  pregnancy  and  the  puer- 
perium. It  should  be  constantly  watched  for  and  combated  with  dry 
cups,  oxygen,  and  cardiac  stimulants. 

Piilmonary  Embolism  Complicating  Prefpiancy  and  the  Puerperium.— 
Pulmonary  embolism  is  a  very  rare  complication  of  pregnancy  and  yet 
as  a  thrombophlebitis  of  the  pelvic  or  crural  veins  occasionally  occurs 
in  pregnancy  it  must  be  considered  possible  for  a  portion  of  the  thrombus 
to  separate  and  be  carried  to  the  right  heart  and  the  pulmonary  arteries, 
tlie  result  depending  upon  the  size  and  number  of  the  pulmonary  arteries 
occluded.  A  few  cases  of  sudden  death  from  this  accident  have  been 
reporteil  by  Barnes^  and  otliers. 

Pulmonary  embolism  complicating  labor,  and  especially  the  puerperium, 
is  unfortunately  much  more  common.'  It  is  one  of  the  most  tragic  events 

*  On  the  Thrum IxMis  and  Embolia  of  L>'ing-in  Women,  Trans.  Lond.  Olwtct.  Soc,  1863, 
iv,  30-53. 
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which  the  obstetrician  ever  has  to  face.  Its  suddenness,  often  when 
the  patient  is  apparently  convalescing  smoothly,  causes  such  a  shock 
alike  to  the  family  and  the  obstetrician  that  it  is  almost  overwhdming. 

The  obstetrician  looks  about  for  its  cause  and  wonders  if  it  could  have 
been  foreseen  or  prevented,  and  his  search  is  usually  in  vain.  While  it 
usually  follows  a  low  grade  of  infection  with  a  certain  amount  of  thrombo- 
phlebitis of  the  pelvic  veins,  hundreds  of  cases  are  seen  with  as  much  or 
greater  thrombophlebitis  without  pulmonary  embolism  and  occasionally 
it  occurs  in  the  course  of  a  puerperium,  which  has  apparently  been  per- 
fectly normal  and  afebrile.  While  it  may  occur  during  or  immediately 
following  the  labor,  it  usually  occurs  in  the  second  or  third  week  of  the 
puerperium.  It  usually  occurs  without  warning,  although  the  author 
remembers  one  case  who  complained  of  cardiac  oppression  about  twenty 
minutes  before  the  acute  dyspnea  and  symptoms  of  collapse  appeared. 
While  in  rare  cases  it  may  develop  as  a  primary  thrombus  in  the  right 
heart  itself,  it  is  usually  an  embolism  which  is  secondary  to  a  thrombo- 
phlebitis of  the  pelvic  or  crural  veins. 

The  result  depends  upon  the  extent  of  occlusion  of  the  pulmonary 
artery  or  arteries.  In  some  cases  the  main  pulmonary  artery  is  completely 
plugged,  the  patient  passes  into  a  sudden  cyanotic  pallor  with  intense 
dyspnea  and  precordial  distress,  the  pulse  disappears  at  the  wrist  and 
in  a  very  few  moments  the  patient  is  dead.  In  other  cases  the  patient 
experiences  a  sudden  pain  in  one  side  of  her  chest,  she  has  dyspnea  and 
perhaps  a  little  cyanosis  and  after  a  few  hours  she  begins  gradually  to 
recover.  On  the  following  day  there  are  often  the  physical  signs  of  a 
localized  pleurisy  with  a  slight  rise  of  temperature.  Although  this  embolic 
process  may  repeat  itself  at  the  end  of  a  week  or  more,  the  author's 
experience  has  been  that  if  the  patient  did  not  die  within  an  hour  or  so 
from  the  initial  embolism,  she  has  recovered  in  spite  of  one  or  more 
recurrences  in  what  were  apparently  small  pulmonary  arteries. 

Treatment. — Prophylactic  treatment  consists  chiefly  in  strict  asepsis 
to  avoid  as  far  as  possible  the  occurrence  of  a  thrombophlebitis.  Pul- 
monary embolism  has  occurred  whether  patients  after  labor  have  been 
allowed  to  sit  up  early  or  late.  It  would  seem  rational  to  the  author, 
however,  not  to  allow  a  puerperal  patient  to  sit  up  until  the  uterus  is 
well  involuted  and  the  uterine  sinuses  small. 

In  the  tragic  fulminating  type  of  pulmonary  embolism  death  usually 
occurs  so  soon  that,  as  a  rule,  all  that  can  be  done  is  to  administer  cardiac 
stimulants  and  oxygen  if  it  is  at  hand.  If  the  pulmonary  artery  plugged 
is  a  small  one  and  the  patient  recovers  from  this  eralK)lus,  the  chief  treat- 
ment is  rest  in  order  to  avoid  a  recurrence.  As  a  rule  a  patient  should 
be  kept  in  bed  for  two  weeks  after  the  signs  and  symptoms  of  the  embolus 
have  disappeared.  The  patient  is  often  relieved  of  the  distress  of  the 
localized  pleurisy  in  the  region  of  the  embolus  by  strapping  the  chest. 

Air  Embolism. — In  spite  of  the  fact  that  air  can  be  pumped  freely 
into  the  veins  of  certain  animals  without  causing  serious  symptoms,  as 
shown  by  Hare,  Fitzpatrick,  and  others,  there  nevertheless  remain  on 
record  certain  cases  in  which  death  has  followed  the  injection  of  air  into 
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the  human  uterus  for  the  purpose  of  inducing  an  abortion  or  for  other 
reasons.  On  the  other  hand,  in  many  of  the  cases  in  recent  years,  which 
at  autopsy  have  shown  air  bubbles  in  the  veins,  it  has  been  possible  as 
demonstrated  by  Dobbin  to  prove  infection  by  the  Bacillus  aerogenes 
capsulatus,  so  that  death  from  injection  of  air  into  the  pelvic  veins  of 
women  must  be  considered  very  unusual. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  BLOOD  COBflPUCATING  PREGNANCY  AND  THE 

PUEBPERIUM. 

As  already  stated  when  discussing  the  physiology  of  pregnancy  (see 
page  132)  the  blood  of  the  normal  healthy  pregnant  woman  does  not 
differ  markedly  from  that  of  the  non-pregnant  state.  There  is,  however, 
a  moderate  hydremia  and  a  moderate  leukocytosis  and  many  women 
enter  pregnancy  in  a  condition  far  from  normal. 

Simple  Anemia. — Many  have  been  anemic  for  years,  some  become 
pregnant  again  while  already  reduced  by  lactation  or  frequent  child- 
bearing.  Hence,  simple  anemia  is  a  common  accompaniment  of  preg- 
nancy, and  when  it  is  considered  that  the  maternal  blood  is  the  source 
of  fetal  nourishment  and  growth,  and  is  at  the  same  time  the  recipient 
of  the  effete  fetal  material,  it  is  easy  to  understand  why  many  preg- 
nant women  are  anemic,  have  low  blood-pressure,  and  need  iron  tonics, 
fresh  air,  etc.,  during  pregnancy  and  need  safeguarding  against  hemor- 
rhage, which  these  anemic  women  bear  badly,  during  labor. 

Pemicioos  Anemia. — Although  a  rare  complication  of  pregnancy,  occa- 
sionally as  the  result  of  a  prolonged  simple  anemia  during  the  pregnancy, 
a  severe  toxemia  or  a  severe  postpartum  hemorrhage,  the  patient  is 
found  in  a  state  of  progressive  anemia  which  microscopic  examination 
of  the  blood  shows  to  be  a  true  pernicious  anemia.  The  literature  of  this 
subject  will  be  found  reviewed  by  Findley.* 

Sjrmptonis. — The  clinical  picture  is  that  usually  found  in  pernicious 
anemia.  The  extreme  yellowish  pallor,  with  dyspnea  and  progressively 
increasing  weakness;  edema  of  the  extremities,  etc.  It  is  more  often 
found  complicating  the  puerperium  than  pregnancy,  although  the  exact 
etiology  is  obscure. 

The  red  blood  cells  are  decreased  in  number.  They  are  often  irregular 
in  shape  and  some  are  nucleated.  The  hemoglobin  is  actually  decreased 
in  amount,  although  relatively  increased. 

Prognosis. — ^The  prognosis  is  usually  bad,  and  although  the  patient 
may  greatly  improve  under  treatment,  the  disease  usually  progresses  to 
a  fatal  issue. 

Treatment. — The  medical  treatment  which  has  proved  of  great  value 
is  the  administration  of  arsenic — Fowler's  solution — in  increasing  doses. 
Of  late  the  transfusion  of  human  blood  has  been  employed  with  marked 
success  in  some  cases.  If  the  positive  diagnosis  is  made  early  in  preg- 
nancy the  induction  of  abortion  is  certainly  justifiable  in  some  cases. 

*  Pernicious  Anemia  and  Pregnancy.  Amer.  Jour.  Obstet.,  1908,  Iviii,  51-57. 
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In  conjunction  with  the  above  treatment  everything  should  be  done  to 
build  up  the  nutrition  and  general  system  of  the  jmtient. 

The  tendency  to  hemorrhages  foinid  in  i)ernicious  anemia  not  infre- 
quently leads  to  accidental  hemorrhage  with  premature  separation  of  the 
placenta  and  death  of  the  fetus. 

Leukemia. — Although  in  a  few  rare  instances  leukemia  is  found 
complicating  pregnancy,  the  connection  between  the  two  is  very  vague. 
If  the  disease  existed  prior  to  the  pregnancy  it  is  aggravated  by  the 
latter  condition.  The  diagnosis  is  suggested  by  the  profound  anemia 
and  the  enlarged  spleen  but  is  only  rendered  positive  by  the  differential 
blood  count.  According  to  Sanger^  the  fetal  blood  does  not  show  these 
changes. 

Prognosis. — ^The  prognosis  is  usually  bad. 

Treatment. — Induction  of  abortion,  if  the  diagnosis  is  made  early  in 
pregnancy,  is  justifiable,  but  its  value  is  problematical. 

Hemophilia. — A  true  hemophilia  is  a  rare  complication  of  pregnancy 
and  the  puerperium.  A  tendency  to  hemorrhage  from  the  different 
mucous  membranes,  from  the  alimentary  canal,  from  the  uterus,  subeu- 
taneously,  etc.,  is  often  seen  in  the  toxemia  complicating  pregnancy  and 
the  puerperium  and  hence  it  is  usually  wise  to  consider  the  hemophilia 
of  pregnancy  and  the  puerperium  as  of  toxemic  origin. 


CHRONIC  INFECTIOUS  DISEASES. 

Syphilis. — One  of  the  most  important  diseases  complicating  pregnancy 
is  syphilis,  as  three  factors  in  the  situation  are  concerned:  the  father, 
the  mother,  and  the  child. 

Paternal  Sjrpliilis. — ^As  a  rule,  even  with  the  low  moral  standard  of 
some  syphilitics,  a  man  in  the  active  stage  of  syphilis  with  visible  genital 
lesions  does  not  marry.  Occasionally,  however,  this  has  taken  place  and 
the  woman  has  been  infected  with  this  dread  disease  on  her  wedding 
night  and  impregnated  at  the  same  time.  The  more  common  occur- 
rence has  been  that  the  man's  genital  lesions  have  healed  and  before 
the  days  of  the  Wassermann  reaction  he  has  supposed  himself  cured  and 
has  married  only  to  find  to  his  great  distress  later  that  he  has  infected 
both  his  wife  and  his  child. 

The  effect  of  syphilis  upon  the  mother  and  child  depends  largely 
upon  the  stage  of  the  disease  at  the  time  of  the  impregnation.  More- 
over, pregnancy  itself  has  a  marked  influence  upon  the  disease. 

Syphilis  as  Inifluenced  by  Pregnancy. — If  a  woman  becomes  infected  with 
syphilis  at  the  time  of,  or  soon  after,  impregnation,  the  local  lesions  as  a 
result  of  the  increased  vascularity  of  the  parts  become  much  more  severe 
than  in  the  non-pregnant  state.  When  the  woman  is  not  pregnant  the 
initial  lesion  of  syphilis  is  usually  small  and  inconspicuous  and  is  often 
overlooked.     During  pregnancy,  however,  the  initial  lesion  is  large, 

»  Uobor  I^ukikniio  l)ei  Schwangerschaft,  etc..  Archiv  f.  Gyn.,  1888,  xzziii,  101-210. 
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softer,  and  shows  a  tendency  to  ulcerate.  The  flat  condylomata  are 
also  larger,  have  more  of  a  tendency  to  spread  and  also  frequently  slough. 
Papules  show  a  tendency  to  become  pustules,  and  the  whole  disease 
presents  a  more  virulent  picture  than  in  the  non-pregnant  condition. 
The  constitutional  symptoms  of  the  infection  are  also  more  pronounced, 
with  fever  more  common  and  neuralgic  pains  throughout  the  body 
more  severe. 

Influence  of  Syphilis  npon  Pregnancy. — A  large  number  of  syphilitic 
w^omen  as  seen  in  hospitals  and  dispensaries  have  suflFered  from  an  infec- 
tion of  both  gonorrhea  and  s>T)hilis  and  as  a  result  of  their  gonorrheal 
infection  the  fimbriated  ends  of  their  tubes  have  been  closed  and  preg- 
nancy rendered  impossible.  Hence,  quite  a  number  of  syphilitic  women 
are  sterile.  If  pregnancy  does  occur,  the  effect  of  syphilis  upon  it  depends 
largely  upon  the  stage  of  the  disease.  If  the  woman  is  already  syphilitic 
or  is  infected  at  the  time  of  impregnation,  abortion  or  premature  labor 
usually  results. 

If  a  woman  becomes  infected  with  syphilis  during  pregnancy,  the 
effect  upon  the  pregnancy  depends  largely  upon  the  period  at  which  the 
infection  occurs.  If  it  occurs  in  the  early  part  of  pregnancy,  abortion  or 
premature  labor  with  death  of  the  fetus  is  the  rule,  while  if  the  infection 
occurs  in  the  latter  part  of  pregnancy  the  child  may  go  to  term  and  be 
born  apparently  healthy.  In  more  than  50  per  cent,  of  these  cases 
(Finger),  however,  the  child  shows  a  positive  Wassermann  reaction,  and 
sooner  or  later  exhibits  manifestations  of  the  disease.  The  method  of 
transmission  of  syphilis  from  the  father  to  the  ovum  has  been  shrouded 
with  a  good  deal  of  mystery.  It  w^as  for  a  long  time  supposed  that  the 
infection  was  carried  by  the  spermatozoa,  but  since  the  discovery  of  the 
Spirocheta  pallida  as  the  infecting  organism  of  syphilis  and  the  fact  has 
been  established  that  the  spirocheta  is  three  times  as  long  as  the  head 
of  the  spermatozoon  (Bab),  it  is  evident  that  the  spermatozoa  cannot 
be  the  means  of  transfer.    Two  other  possibilities  exist: 

1.  That  the  spirochetae  are  carried  by  the  spermatic  fluid  along  with 
the  spermatozoa. 

2.  That  the  mother's  blood  is  first  infected  and  the  spirochetae  are 
carried  to  the  ovum  by  her  infected  blood. 

It  is  probable  that  both  of  these  aveiiUes  are  utilized  by  the  spirochetae. 
For  many  years  it  has  been  known  that  a  syphilitic  child,  infected  from 
its  father,  could  be  born  of  a  mother  apparently  free  from  the  disease  and 
could  nurse  that  mother  without  infecting  her.  This  is  known  as  CoUes's 
law.  The  Wassermann  reaction  has  thrown  much  light  upon  this  cx)n- 
dition  and  it  is  now  known,  by  finding  that  these  women  give  a  positive 
Wassermann  reaction,  that  the  reason  they  do  not  become  infected  by 
tiieir  syphilitic  child  is  that  they  are  already  syphilitic  themselves,  the 
infecting  organisms  having  passed  from  the  fetus  through  the  placenta 
to  the  maternal  blood  or  perhaps,  as  suggested  by  Williams,  they  have 
been  infected  by  syphilitic  chorionic  villi  circulating  in  the  maternal 
blood.  The  changes  produceii  by  syphilis  in  the  placenta  have  been 
discussed  elsewhere  (see  page  109). 
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Evidences  of  Syphilis  in  the  Fetus. — The  usual  result  of  syphilis  in  either 
parent  is  a  stillbirth,  the  fetus  being  undersized,  poorly  nourished  and 
macerated.  Occasionally,  however,  the  child  is  bom  alive,  but  presenting 
the  characteristic  lesions  of  the  disease  which  should  be  familiar  to  every 
obstetrician  both  on  account  of  the  danger  of  infection  and  the  impor- 
tance of  prompt  treatment  both  of  the  child  and  the  mother.  The 
characteristic  appearances  are  well  shown  in  Figs.  309  and  310,  which 
are  photographs  of  a  case  occurring  in  the  author's  service  at  the  Sloane 
Hospital;  the  following  illustrations  of  placenta  and  cord  (Figs.  311  to  314) 
being  taken  from  the  same  case.    The  skin  is  dry  and  of  a  grayish  hue. 


The  buUap  on  the  palms  of  the  hands  and  soles  of  the  feet  are  verj-  charac- 
teristic. The  subcutaneous  fat  of  the  body  is  largely  lacking.  Mucous 
patches  in  the  mouth  and  pharynx,  and  ulcerations  about  the  anus  are 
common,  and  these  visible  lesions  may  be  considered  the  typical  evidences 
of  fetal  syphilis.  In  rare  instances,  especially  if  both  parents  were  free 
from  syphilis  at  the  time  of  conception,  and  the  infection  was  acquired 
in  the  latter  half  of  pregnancy,  the  child  may  appear  healthy  at  birth 
(Profeta's  law).  In  the  majority  of  cases,  however,  these  children  will 
give  a  positi\e  Wassermann  reaction  and  in  a  few  months  will  exhibit 
the  characteristic  lesions  of  the  disease  and  may  readily  infect  any  wet- 
nurse  to  whom  they  may  be  given  to  nurse. 
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Characteristic  changes  are  present  in  the  lungs,  the  abdominal 
and  the  long  bones. 


Fio.  311. — Syphilitic  placonta.  Tho  large  veaaci  shows  an  obliUrating  cndDrUritia  witli 
■mall  round-celled  inGltration  of  its  wall.  A  small  vessel  is  nearly  occluded.  Many  ol  tbe 
chorionic  villi  are  thickened,  showiag  a  decreased  number  ol  bloodvceBels  in  their  stroma. 
There  is  rouDd-ccUed  iDGItration  oC  the  atroma. 


Fio.  312.— Syphilitic 
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Fio.  314. — Section  u(  skin  of  (eel,  ihowiug  spinx-hpta. 
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The  lungs  may  be  the  seat  of  gummata  or  the  alveoli  may  be  filled 
witli  degenerated  epitlielium  or  \ye  compressed  by  the  formation  of  new 
connective  tissue  with  round-cell  infiltration.  The  lungs  as  a  whole  are 
large  and  heavy. 

The  liver  is  markedly  increased  in  size  and  weight,  weighing  three  or 
four  times  its  normal  amount.  This  increase  in  size  is  brought  about  by 
an  increase  in  the  interstitial  connective  tissue  with  here  and  there  areas 
of  round-cell  infiltration. 

Similar  changes  are  found  in  the  spleen,  pancreas,  and  kidneys.  The 
spleen  as  well  as  the  liver  is  increased  greatly  in  size. 

Diagnosis. — ^The  diagnosis  of  syphilis  complicating  pregnancy  is  some- 
times obscure,  but  should  always  be  suggested  by  a  history  of  repeated 
miscarriages  or  premature  labors,  and  evidences  of  the  disease  should 
then  be  searched  for  in  lesions  of  the  skin,  adenopathy,  and  the  Wasser- 
mann  test. 

Treatment. — Prophylactic. — Marriage. — Certainly  the  question  of 
eugenics  finds  no  richer  field  of  usefulness  than  in  the  prevention  of 
marriage  when  either  the  prospective  husband  or  wife  are  syphilitic. 
The  future  health  of  the  other  and  the  life  of  the  possible  child  depend 
upon  it.  The  question  naturally  arises,  Can  a  man  or  woman  who  has 
had  syphilis  ever  marry  with  a  clear  conscience?  This  question  may 
certainly  be  answered  in  the  affirmative.  The  number  of  instances  in 
whicli  the  disease  has  been  cured  and  perfectly  healthy  children  have 
been  born  and  have  remained  healthy  is  sufficiently  large  to  justify  this 
answer.  One  fact,  however,  should  be  impressed  upon  all  candidates 
for  matrimony  who  have  been  syphilitic.  They  should  not  marry  until 
all  signs  of  the  disease  have  disappeared  and  the  repeated  Wassermann 
test  is  negative. 

Curative. — ^If  pregnancy  exists  and  either  father  or  mother  are  found 
to  be  syphilitic,  the  mother  (to  say  nothing  of  the  father)  should  at  once 
be  placed  upon  active  syphilitic  treatment,  not  only  for  her  sake,  but 
for  that  of  her  child.  She  should  be  given  salvarsan  and  the  usual  syphili- 
tic treatment.  The  transmissability  through  the  placenta  of  the  drugs 
usually  employed  in  the  treatment  of  syphilis  enables  one  to  treat  the 
fetus  as  well  as  the  mother.  The  author  in  several  instances  of  tertiary 
syphilis  in  the  mother  has  succeeded  in  carrying  the  pregnancy  to  a  suc- 
cessful termination  after  several  premature  deliveries  by  the  continuous 
use  during  the  pregnancy  of  small  doses  of  the  protiodide  of  mercury. 
The  child  when  born,  even  if  showing  syphilitic  lesions,  may  nurse  its 
mother  with  safety  to  her  for  the  reason  already  mentione<l.  There  is  the 
gravest  danger,  however,  in  allowing  the  child  of  a  sj'philitic  father  or 
mother  to  nurse  any  other  woman,  and  this  should  never  be  allowed  even 
if  it  seems  perfectly  healthy  and  shows  no  syphilitic  lesions  at  birth. 
The  lesions  may  appear  within  a  few  weeks  or  months  and  the  wet-nurse 
became  infected  from  the  child.  Moreover,  the  mother  of  a  syphilitic 
child  should  never  be  allowed  to  nurse  any  other  child  even  if  she  herself 
presents  no  evidences  of  syphilis.  As  already  stated,  she  is  actually 
syphilitic  and  may  infect  a  healthy  baby  through  her  milk.    It  is  evident 
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from  the  above  that  both  mother  and  child  at  the  time  of  its  birth  may 
appear  perfectly  healthy  and  yet  each  be  suffering  from  latent  syphilis 
and  the  mother  be  capable  of  infecting  a  healthy  baby  and  the  child  a 
healthy  woman.  From  this  it  follows  that  the  greatest  safety  in  selecting 
a  wet-nurse  lies  in  first  subjecting  her  to  a  Wassermann  test. 

Malaria  in  Pregnancy  and  <he  Pneiperiam. — ^The  effect  of  malaria 
upon  a  pregnancy  depends  largely  upon  the  severity  of  the  infection. 
In  the  ordinary  t\7)e  of  malarial  infection  as  seen  in  the  northern  part 
of  the  United  States,  there  is  ver>'  little  tendency  for  the  pr^nancy  to 
be  interrupted,  but  in  tropical  climates  where  the  fever  is  high  and  pro- 
longed, and  the  rigors  severe,  premature  labor  is  common.  Edmonds' 
found  this  to  be  the  case  in  Africa.  In  persons  who  have  suffered  with 
a  malarial  infection,  pregnanc\%  labor  and  the  puerperium  seem  to  have 
a  tendency  to  cause  a  recurrence  of  the  attack.  According  to  Bonfils,* 
Legeois*  and  others,  malaria  predisposes  to  puerperal  hemorrhages. 
The  fetus  occasionally  presents  evidences  of  malarial  infection  at  birth, 
1.  e.,  enlarged  spleen,  pigmentation,  etc.,  and  according  to  Bodenhauser^ 
and  Economos^  the  Plasmodium  is  found  in  the  fetus.  Williams,  however, 
after  ver>'  careful  search  in  a  series  of  15  cases,  in  which  the  plasmodium 
was  found  in  the  mothers,  was  unable  to  find  it  in  the  babies. 

Diagnosis. — ^From  the  natural  tendency  of  human  nature  to  avoid 
criticism  there  has  been  an  inclination  among  general  practitioners  to 
call  puerperal  infection  malaria.  The  fact  that  many  rises  of  tempera- 
ture after  confinement  subsided  under  the  use  of  (not  because  of)  quinine 
only  served  to  confirm  them  in  this  practice.  Since  the  discovery  of  the 
Plasmodium  and  the  spread  of  the  knowledge  that  its  presence  was  the 
criterion  of  malarial  infection,  this  unscientific  confusion  of  puerperal 
infection  and  malaria  is  rapidly  disappearing,  and  at  the  present  time 
the  diagnosis  of  malaria  in  the  puerperium  is  not  justified  unless  the 
Plasmodium  is  found. 

Treatment. — Malaria  in  pregnancy  and  the  puerperium  should  be 
treated  as  in  the  non-pregnant  state  and  quinine  administered  freely.  It 
should  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  if  the  pregnant  patient  does  not 
have  malaria,  large  doses  of  quinine  are  apt  to  bring  on  labor. 

ACUTE  INFECTIOnS  DISEASES. 

Scarlet  Fever. — ^This  is  an  unusual  complication  of  pregnancy  and  the 
puerperium,  not  because  pregnancy  establishes  an  immunity,  but  because 
scarlet  fever  in  the  adult  is  unusual.  As  will  be  shown  when  discussing 
the  relation  between  contagious  diseases  and  puerperal  infection  (see 
page  813),  scarlet  fever  may  attack  a  pregnant  or  parturient  patient  and 
run  its  course  without  especially  affecting  the  puerperium  or  being  affected 
bv  it. 

>  Malaria  and  Pregnancy,  Brit.  Med.  Jour.,  April  29,  1899. 
'  Paludisme  et  Puerperalite,  Ann.  de  Gynec.,  18S6,  xx.  14-125. 

*  Arch,  de  Tocologie,  January.  1891.  *  New  York  Med.  Jour..  1893. 

d'Obetet.  de  Paris.  February  25,  1907. 
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Undoubtedly  confusion  has  arisen  in  the  past  from  the  fact  that  in 
pregnancy  as  the  result  of  a  toxemia  and  in  the  puerperium  as  the  result 
of  infection,  a  rash  may  appear  which  resembles  scarlet  fever.  For  this 
reason  the  older  statistics  of  scarlet  fever  complicating  pregnancy  should 
be  accepted  with  caution,  and  with  our  present  knowledge  of  both  con- 
ditions the  rational  view  seems  to  be  (1)  that  a  scarlet  fever  complicating 
pregnancy,  if  of  a  very  severe  t>T)e,  with  high  temperature,  may  cause 
an  abortion  or  premature  labor,  but  that  an  ordinary  course  of  scarlet 
fever  does  not  interfere  with  the  normal  course  of  pregnancy;  (2)  that 
the  danger  arising  from  scarlet  fever  complicating  pregnancy  and  the 
puerperium  comes  from  the  complications  not  infrequently  associated 
with  scarlet  fever,  i.  e,,  the  kidney  and  cardiac  lesions  and  the  strepto- 
coccic infections. 

It  is  readily  seen  that  the  kidney  lesion  of  scarlet  fever  added  to  a 
kidney  lesion  of  pregnancy  increases  the  gravity  of  the  prognosis.  More- 
over, if  the  puerperal  patient,  with  the  large,  raw  surface  of  the  parturient 
canal,  has  a  scarlet  fever  with  a  complicating  streptococcus  infection 
of  the  middle  ear  or  elsewhere,  the  risk  of  puerperal  infection  is 
increased. 

The  possibility  of  transmission  of  scarlet  fever  from  the  mother  to  the 
child  seems  well  established  by  the  cases  reported  by  Leale,*  Saffin*  and 
others. 

Measles* — On  account  of  the  relative  infrequency  of  measles  in  the 
adult,  it  is  an  unusual  complication  of  pregnancy  and  the  puerper- 
ium. The  danger  of  this  association  lies  in  the  high  temperature,  the 
complicating  pulmonary  affection,  and  the  increased  risk  of  puerperal 
infection.  Measles  during  pregnancy  is  ver>'  apt  to  cause  abortion  or 
premature  labor,  diflFerent  observers  in  small  series  of  cases  reporting 
interruption  of  the  pregnancy  in  from  55  to  81  per  cent.  (Fellner,^  Klotz*). 
This  is  probably  caused  by  the  high  temperature  and  the  coughing. 
Although  the  complicating  streptococcic  infections  of  measles  are  usually 
less  frequent  than  in  scarlet  fever,  still  the  literature  of  the  subject  indi- 
cates a  high  mortality  from  puerperal  infection;  this  may  be  accounted 
for  in  part  by  the  relatively  large  number  of  incomplete  abortions. 
Pneumonia  also  is  a  frequent  and  dangerous  complication. 

Smallpox. — Under  the  custom  of  general  vaccination  in  this  country', 
smallpox  is  a  very  rare  complication  of  pregnancy.  When  it  does  occur 
it  is  a  very  serious  complication  both  for  the  mother  and  child.  It  is 
very  apt  to  lead  to  abortion  or  premature  labor  with  death  of  the  child. 

The  maternal  mortality,  according  to  Vinay,*  is  36  per  cent.  The 
hemorrhagic  type  is  usually  fatal  to  both  mother  and  child.  In  the  dis- 
crete variety  the  pregnancy  may  not  be  interrupted  at  the  time,  but  the 
disease  is  apt  to  be  transmitted  to  the  fetus  which  may  or  may  not  be 
killed  by  it.  One  of  the  author's  cases  was  admitted  in  labor  to  the  Sloane 
Hospital  shortly  after  her  discharge  from  a  smallpox  hospital.    The 

>  Medical  News.  1884,  p.  63G.  >  New  York  Medical  Record.  April  24.  1886. 

•  Innere  Krankheiten,  Vienna.  1903.  *  Archiv  f.  Gyn.,  Band  xxix,  S.  448. 

*  Vatcinia  et  Variolc  au  eoura  de  la  Grossesse,  Lyon  Med.,  March  25,  1900. 
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child,  a  stillbirth,  was  almost  as  distinctly  pock-marked  as  the  mother, 
showing  that  it  too  had  suflFered  with  the  same  disease. 

On  account  of  the  pustular  eruption  of  the  woman  the  risk  of  infection 
of  the  parturient  canal  during  any  examination  or  manipulation  is 
greatly  increased.  Hence,  the  need  of  the  greatest  care  and  the  wisdom 
of  making  as  few  examinations  as  possible. 

Treatment. — If  the  pregnant  woman  has  been  exposed  to  smallpox, 
she  should  be  vaccinated  at  once,  the  same  as  in  the  non-pregnant  state, 
with  a  view  of  protecting  both  the  mother  and  the  fetus.  According  to 
Kollock^  the  children  of  women  who  were  vaccinated  or  had  smallpox 
during  pregnancy  are  immune  to  vaccination  and  smallpox  later.  The 
majority  of  authorities,  however,  do  not  accept  this  view  of  protection, 
and  many  cases  are  recorded  which  show  its  absence.  Certainly  the 
child  should  be  vaccinated  without  regard  to  any  possible  im- 
munity. 

Tsrphoid  Fever. — This  is  a  serious  complication  of  pregnancy  alike 
for  mother  and  fetus  on  account  of  the  long  duration  of  the  disease  and 
the  reduction  of  the  mother's  vitalitv  on  the  one  hand  and  the  risk  of 
the  interruption  of  the  pregnancy  and  the  death  of  the  child  on  the  other. 
About  50  per  cent,  of  the  pregnancies  complicated  by  typhoid  fever  are 
interrupted.  This  depends  largely  upon  the  severity  of  the  infection, 
the  height  of  the  temperature,  etc.  F.  W.  Lynch,  in  Professor  Williams's 
clinic  at  Baltimore,  demonstrated  the  typhoid  bacilli  in  the  organs  of 
the  fetus  of  a  woman  who  aborted  while  suffering  from  typhoid  fever 
and  this  observation  has  been  frequently  confirmed,  so  that  the  passage 
of  the  bacilli  and  their  toxins  through  the  placenta  to  the  fetus  must  be 
considered  important  factors  in  the  death  and  expulsion  of  the  fetus. 
In  the  author's  experience,  pregnant  patients  suffering  with  a  moderate 
degree  of  typhoid  infection  with  temperature  not  over  104°  F.  have  not 
aborted,  while  those  suffering  with  a  severe  infection  with  temperature 
frequently  reaching  105°  F.  or  over  have  aborted. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  typhoid  fever  complicating  pregnancy 
is  the  same  as  that  in  the  non-pregnant  state,  including  cold  bathing, 
suitable  diet,  cardiac  stimulation  where  needed,  etc.  In  addition  to 
this,  the  employment  of  the  ice-bag  on  the  abdomen  over  the  fundus 
uteri  has  seemed  to  the  author  very  valuable  in  preventing  uterine 
contractions  and  the  interruption  of  the  pregnancy. 

Cholera. — According  to  most  authorities,  cholera  is  one  of  the  most 
serious  complications  of  pregnancy  ever  met  with.  Schultz,*  who  in  1894 
studied  carefully  its  effect  upon  menstruation,  pregnancy  and  the  puer- 
perium,  found  that  pregnancy  was  interrupted  in  54  per  cent,  of  cases 
and  that  the  maternal  mortal  it  v  was  57  per  cent.  Accidental  hemor- 
rhages are  common  during  the  pregnancy,  as  are  changes  in  the  placenta 
and  (lecidua,  which  Slav^jansky  has  described  as  characteristic.  Ac*cord- 
ing  to  Ballantyne,  Tizzoni,  ( -antani,  and  others,  the  disease  is  directly 

1  Amcr.  Jour.  Ohstct.,  1889,  p.  1079. 

*  Ueber  der  Einfluss  dcr  Cholera  auf  Menstruation,  Schwangerschaft  Geburtsh.  u.  Wochen- 
bett,  Zcntralblatt  f.  Gyn.,  1894,  xviii,  1138. 
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transmitted  to  the  fetus  in  utero.    The  treatment  is  the  same  as  in  the 
non-pregnant  state. 

Ottier  Infeetioiis  Diseases. — Anthrax,  tetanus,  yellow  fever,  and 
certain  other  infectious  diseases  are  so  rare  as  complications  of  obstetrics 
that  students  are  referred  to  general  medical  works  for  their  study. 

DISEASES   OF  THE  ORGANS   OF  SPECIAL  SENSE. 

Affections  of  the  Eyes  Complicating  Pregnancy. — Disturbances  of 
vision  during  pregnancy  are  of  great  importance  as  possible  indications 
of  grave  danger  either  to  the  life  of  the  woman  or  to  her  future  vision. 
The  condition  most  frequently  associated  with  disturbed  vision  in  preg- 
nancy is  a  disease  of  the  kidneys,  the  lesion  in  the  eye  being  the  so-called 
''albuminuric  retinitis**  with  white  patches  of  exudate  and  hemorrhages. 
Moreover,  a  true  optic  neuritis  is  not  infrequently  found  associated  with 
the  toxemia  of  pregnancy.  If  the  woman's  general  condition  is  much 
reduced  by  the  nausea  and  vomiting  of  pregnancy,  any  muscular  asthen- 
opia previously  existing  is  naturally  aggravated.  One  of  the  unusual 
ocular  complications  of  pregnancy  and  the  puerperium,  especially  as  a 
result  of  the  labor,  is  a  detachment  of  the  retina.  With  the  tendency 
to  a  lack  of  stability  of  the  nervous  system  seen  in  many  women  during 
pregnancy,  the  possibility  of  an  hysterical  amaurosis  must  always  be  con- 
sidered. During  the  puerperium  it  is  a  common  experience  to  find  a  certain 
amount  of  eye  weakness,  and  that  a  woman  in  the  first  week  or  two  after 
confinement  is  unable  to  read  or  focus  the  eyes  for  any  length  of  time  on 
a  given  object  without  more  or  less  eye  strain  and  headache.  This  is 
especially  true  if  she  has  suffered  from  profuse  hemorrhages  or  a 
toxemia. 

Diagnosis. — While  recognizing  the  possibility  of  a  disturbed  vision  in 
pregnancy  and  the  puerperium  being  an  hysterical  manifestation,  this 
should  be  the  last  diagnosis  made.  Visual  disturbances  iw  pregnancy 
should  always  first  suggest  a  toxemia  and  should  indicate  a  careful  exami- 
nation of  the  urine.  Moreover,  if  the  vision  is  markedly  blurred,  an 
ophthalmoscopic  examination  of  the  eye  should  be  made  to  determine 
the  existence  and  extent  of  the  eve  lesion. 

Prognosis. — ^The  prognosis  of  eye  lesions  in  pregnancy  is  usually  better 
than  in  the  non-pregnant  state,  but  this  depends  upon  the  location  of 
the  lesion  and  whether  the  pregnancy  is  interrupted  early  or  not.  If  the 
hemorrhages  are  not  over  the  macula  and  the  pregnane^'  is  terminated 
promptly,  the  prognosis  of  restoration  of  vision  is  good.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  the  hemorrhage  is  over  the  macula,  or  if  the  optic  nerve  is 
involve<l,  especially  if  the  eye  signals  of  danger  are  not  hee<led  and  preg- 
nancy is  allowed  to  continue  and  the  toxemia  increase,  a  permanent 
impairment  of  vision  is  probable.  It  must  also  be  borne  in  mind  that 
any  serious  eye  lesion  is  apt  to  be  made  worse  by  a  subsequent  preg- 
nancy. The  chances  of  recovery  of  perfect  vision  after  detachment  of 
the  retina  during  pregnancy,  labor,  or  the  puerperium  seem,  from  the 
cases  rejxjrted,  to  Ix*  better  than  in  the  non-pregnant  state. 
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Treatment. — ^This  depends  upon  the  eye  lesion,  the  presence  or  absence 
of  a  toxemia,  and  its  degree  if  present.  If,  as  is  usually  the  case,  a  toxemia 
is  present,  the  first  indication  is  to  treat  this  in  the  usual  way,  favoring 
elimination,  lowering  blood-pressure,  etc.,  and  in  this  connection  the 
importance  of  careful  and  frequent  observation  of  the  blood-pressure, 
when  ocular  symptoms  complicate  pregnancy,  should  be  emphasized. 
The  important  questioii  for  every  obstetrician  in  charge  of  these  cases 
to  answer  is  naturally  this:  Shall  pregnancy  be  allowed  to  continue? 
While  it  is  diflScult  to  formulate  a  hard-and-fast  rule  in  these  cases  and 
the  decision  to  interrupt  the  pregnancy  should  usually  be  concurred  in 
by  a  competent  ophthalmologist,  it  may  be  said  in  general  that  retinal 
hemorrhages  usually  indicate  a  grave  toxemia  and  that  the  life,  future 
health  and  future  vision  of  the  woman  are  usually  best  safeguarded  by 
an  interruption  of  the  pregnancy.  Usually  the  vision  improves  rapidly 
after  delivery  but  a  certain  amount  of  permanent  impairment  is  not 
uncommon. 

Affections  of  the  Ears  Complicating  Pregnancy. — ^Aside  from  a  ringing 
in  the  ears  and  certain  nervous  disturbances  of  hearing  which  may  or 
may  not  be  due  to  a  toxemia  present,  it  is  the  experience  of  most  aurists 
and  obstetricians  that  chronic  deafness  is  made  worse  by  pregnancy  and 
that  while  the  deafness  usually  improves  after  the  delivery  (especially 
if  the  woman  does  not  nurse  her  child)  the  hearing  does  not  return  to 
that  enjoyed  before  the  beginning  of  pregnancy.  Moreover,  each  subse- 
quent pregnancy  usually  results  in  a  still  further  impairment  with  a 
lessened  return  to  the  previous  hearing.  Lactation  from  the  tax  upon 
the  woman's  strength  and  general  vitality  seems  to  have  an  especially 
deleterious  effect. 

Treatment. — Patients  suffering  with  chronic  deafness  will  sometimes 
consult  their  obstetrician  as  to  the  effect  of  pregnancy  upon  their  hearing, 
and  it  is  only  fair  that  they  should  be  informed  that  it  will  probably  be 
made  worse.  The  problem  more  often  presented,  however,  is  the  question 
of  the  justification  of  interruption  of  the  pregnancy  on  account  of  an 
increasing  deafness.  This  is  often  a  difficult  question  to  answer,  as  in  it 
is  involved  the  question  of  justification  of  marriage  unless  they  were 
willing  to  run  the  risk  of  an  increasing  deafness.  Moreover,  in  many 
cases  the  deafness  will  increase  whether  they  beconde  pregnant  or  not, 
although  probably  not  so  rapidly.  In  general  it  may  be  said  that  deaf- 
ness, as  a  rule,  is  not  a  justification  for  the  interruption  of  pregnancy  and 
in  a  long  obstetrical  experience  the  author  has  only  once  felt  justified 
in  doing  it.  In  this  instance  there  were  two  sisters  under  his  care.  One 
showed  an  increasing  deafness  in  each  of  three'pregnancies  and  after  the 
third  was  almost  totally  deaf.  The  other  had  showed  an  increasing 
deafness  in  her  two  previous  pregnancies,  the  hearing  after  each  delivery 
failing  to  return  to  that  enjoyed  at  the  beginning  of  the  pregnancy.  She 
was  now  pregnant  the  third  time  and  the  husband  was  extremely  averse 
to  having  what  little  hearing  she  had  impaired.  After  a  careful  study 
of  her  sister's  experience  and  with  the  concurrence  of  two  well-known 
aurists,  the  pregnancy  was  interrupted  by  the  author. 
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Affections  of  the  Nose  Complicating  Pregnancy.— An  increased  sen- 
sibility of  the  olfactory  nerves  during  pregnancy  is  so  common  as  to  be 
regarded  as  physiological.  Peculiarities  in  the  sense  of  smell,  such  as 
distaste  for  the  odors  of  certain  foods,  are  often  not  only  very  marked, 
but  distressing,  causing  nausea.  The  nasal  mucosa,  especially  of  the 
lower  turbinates  and  the  septum,  is  in  a  condition  of  distinct  hyperemia 
in  pregnancy  and  this  readily  accounts  for  the  tendency  to  epistaxis 
which  is  often  seen.  The  epistaxis  in  some  cases  seems  to  be  in  the  nature 
of  a  vicarious  menstruation  and  occasionally  appears  on  the  date  which 
would  have  been  the  menstrual  period.  In  the  other  instances  it  is  the 
result  of  the  tendency  to  hemorrhage  from  the  different  mucous  mem- 
branes associated  with  a  toxemia.  In  the  cases  where  the  epistaxis 
resembles  a  vicarious  menstruation,  the  bleeding  is  usually  not  profuse 
and  little  treatment  is  needed.  On  the  other  hand,  the  epistaxis  of  a 
toxemia  is  sometimes  so  profuse  that  packing  of  the  nares  is  necessary. 
It  is  of  course  extremely  desirable  to  have  any  suppurative  process  in 
nose,  throat,  or  ears  cured  if  possible  before  the  onset  of  labor,  for  fear 
that  by  the  hands  or  the  clothing  infection  might  be  carried  to  the 
parturient  canal  during  labor  or  the  puerperium. 

DISORDERS   OF  THE  AUMENTART  CANAL. 

•  The  Mouth. — The  Teeth. — ^So  common  is  the  tendency  to  caries  of 
the  teeth  in  pregnancy  that  it  undoubtedly  gave  rise  to  the  old  saying, 
"For  every  child  a  tooth."  Certain  it  is  that  women  suffering  with 
carious  teeth  at  the  beginning  of  pregnancy  find  their  cavities  increase 
rapidly  in  size  as  the  pregnancy  advances  and  those  without  cavities 
at  the  onset  of  pregnancy  often  find  them  developed.  It  is  probably  due 
in  most  cases  to  the  disturbed  secretions  of  the  digestive  tract  incident 
to  pregnancy.  In  some  cases  the  dental  caries  resembles  the  mild  form 
of  osteomalacia.  As  a  result  of  the  dental  caries,  toothache  and  facial 
neuralgia  are  common  and  a  suppurating  tooth  root  may  well  be  the 
source  of  infection  of  the  parturient  canal,  the  means  of  conveyance 
being  the  hands  or  the  handkerchief. 

Treatment. — Great  care  should  be  taken  of  the  teeth  during  pregnancy, 
especially  in  the  way  of  cleanliness.  Not  only  should  they  be  carefully 
brushed  with,  for  instance,  a  good  tooth  paste  or  powder,  but  an  alkaline 
mouth  wash  like  the  milk  of  magnesia  should  be  used  frequently.  In 
addition  to  this  the  woman  should  consult  her  dentist  at  inter\^als  during 
her  pregnancy  so  that  her  teeth  may  be  kept  under  observation  by  him 
and  cavities  filled  while  they  are  small.  Major  work  on  the  teeth  during 
pregnancy  should  be  avoided,  if  possible,  on  account  of  the  danger  of 
nerve  shock  and  abortion.  Under  nitrous  oxide,  however,  a  tooth  may 
be  extracted  if  necessary  with  relatively  little  danger.  It  should  be 
borne  in  mind  that  a  toothache  or  facial  neuralgia  may  be  a  neurosis 
of  pregnancy  rather  than  the  result  of  dental  caries. 

Oingivitis. — ^Not  infrequently  the  gums  during  pregnancy  become 
swollen,  soft  and  spongy,  and  bleed  easily  during  the  brushing  or  even 
31 
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on  slight  touch.  This  is  best  treated  by  careful  cleaosing  of  the  mouth 
with  one  of  the  good  astringent,  antiseptic  mouth  washes,  of  which 
there  are  a  number  on  the  market.  At  the  same  time  the  digestion, 
ehmination,  and  general  upbuilding  of  the  patient  should  receive  careful 
attention. 

Ftyalism. — While  a  slight  increase  in  the  secretion  of  saliva  is  quite 
common  in  the  early  part  of  pregnancy,  occasionally  the  secretion  is  so 
markedly  increased  as  to  be  distinctly  pathological.  It  may  run  from 
the  mouth  almost  constantly  day  and  night,  interfering  greatly  with  the 
patient's  comfort,  preventing  sleep,  etc.  In  one  of  the  author's  patients 
the  amount  varied  between  one  and  two  pints  in  the  twenty-four  hours. 
The  ptyalism  is  usually  limited  to  the  first  half  of  pregnancy,  but  in  a 
patient  of  the  author's  it  continued  until  the  deliver.-  and  then  rapidly 
disappeared. 

In  mild  cases  it  may  be  the  result  of  a  reflex  irritation  of  the  sym- 
pathetic nervous  system — a  pure  neurosis,  but  in  cases  of  the  severe 
type  it  seems  to  be  one  of  the  expressions  of  a  toxemia,  other  toxic 
symptoms  being  usually  present. 

Treatment. — The  methods  of  treatment  which  usually  prove  most 
efficacious  are: 

1.  Local  astringent  mouth  washes. 

2.  The  administration  of  atropin. 

3.  The  treatment  of  any  toxemia  present  b>'  careful  attention  to  diet 
and  elimination. 

It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  some  cases  seem  rebellious  to  all 
forms  of  treatment,  and  the  condition  persists  until  the  deliver>\ 

-Outric  Indigestion. — ^The  physiological  or  neurotic  vomiting  of 
pregnancy  and  also  the  toxemic  or  pernicious  vomiting  have  already 
been  discussed  under  the  Physiology  and  Toxemia  of  Pregnane;'  (see 
pages  131  and  417).  Not  infrequently,  however,  the  pregnant  patient 
suffers  with  what  appears  to  be  a  pure  gastric  indigestion  with  "  heart- 
burn" and  for  this  she  seeks  relief, 

Treatment.^ — The  remedies  which  usually  prove  mc)st  satisfactory  are 
either  bicarbonate  of  soda  or  some  preparation  of  magnesia.    The  bicar- 
bonate of  soda  may  either  be  given  in  five-grain  powders  every  three  or 
four  hours,  or,  as  is  often  more  convenient,  in  the  form  of  soda  mint 
tablets,  in  which  the  peppermint  is  sometimes  of  value.    The  magnesia 
may  either  he  given  in  the  form  of  the  milk  of  magnesia,  5j.  q-  3-4  h., 
or  some  patients  prefer  to  ha\e  with  them  a  lump  of  solid  magnesia 
(magnesii  carbonas)  from  which  at  intervals  the.\'  take  a  small  bite.    For 
ion  giving  distress  after  meals,  a  tablet  containing  rhubarb, 
1  soda,  as  for  instance,  rhubarb  powd.,  gr.  ij,  sod.ii  bicarb., 
ac.  pulv.  gr,  t,  olei  menth.  pip.,  q.  s.,  taken  before  eating  is 
alue.    In  all  cases  the  diet  of  the  patient  should  be  carefully 

ition  and  Intestinal  Indigestion.— The  constipation  which  is 
?ly  common  in  women  at  ail  times  and  especially  common  in 
,  has  already  been  di.scussed  under  Management  of  Kormal 
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Pregnancy  (see  page  152).  Not  infrequently  the  pregnant  patient  suffers 
with  an  intestinal  indigestion  with  fermentation  of  the  intestinal  contents 
and  distress  from  the  gas. 

Treatment. — In  the  treatment  of  this  condition,  in  addition  to  regulating 
the  movement  of  the  bowels,  the  administration  of  an  intestinal  disin- 
fectant is  of  value.  A  formula  which  has  often  given  satisfaction  is  as 
follows: 

Q — Sodii  phenolsulphonatifl Sbs 

Tr.  nucis  vomics 3ij 

Glycerini 5J 

Ague q.  s.  ad.  Jvj 

M.  Sig. — Dessertspoonful  m  water  before  eating. 

A  number  of  the  drugs  belonging  in  the  class  of  coal-tar  derivatives 
are  used  with  benefit  in  this  condition.  Aside  from  the  distress  caused 
by  intestinal  gas  in  pregnancy,  the  patient  sometimes  suffers  from  the 
pain  caused  by  adhesions  resulting  from  a  previous  operation.  This  is 
usually  most  pronounced  during  the  early  months,  while  the  uterus  is 
rising  from  the  pelvis.  Not  much  can  be  accomplished  by  treatment  of 
this  condition  save  the  assurance  that  the  adhesions,  as  a  rule,  gradually 
stretch  and  the  symptoms  lessen  as  the  pregnancy  advances. 

Oastroptosis,  Enteroptosis,  and  MoTable  Kidneys.— These  conditions 
are  so  c*ommon  among  thin  women  that  they  are  commonly  met  with 
in  the  early  part  of  pregnancy  and  the  obstetrician  finds  many  of  his 
patients  coming  to  him  wearing  different  varieties  of  abdominal  belts 
and  corsets  for  the  support  of  the  prolapsed  organs.  During  pregnancy 
the  natural  result  as  the  uterus  rises  in  the  abdomen  is  that  it  has  a 
tendency  to  elevate  the  prolapsed  organs  and  take  the  place  of  the 
mechanical  support  so  that,  as  a  rule,  a  woman  suffering  with  one  or 
other  of  these  conditions  is  usually  relieved  by  the  pregnancy.  If  she 
gains  considerably  in  flesh  during  the  pregnancy,  as  is  not  uncommon, 
the  improvement  may  be  permanent,  but  if  not,  the  former  prolapsed 
condition  of  the  abdominal  organs  tends  to  recur  after  the  puerperium. 

Appendicitis  Complicating  Pregnancy.— There  is  no  evidence  to  prove 
that  initial  attacks  of  appendicitis  are  predisposed  to  by  pregnancy  or 
that  they  occur  with  greater  frequency  than  in  the  non-pregnant  state. 
It  must  be  conceded,  however,  that  from  the  traction  on  adhesions 
about  a  chronically  inflamed  appendix  in  the  changing  size  of  the  uterus 
during  pregnancy  and  the  puerperium,  and  from  the  inevitable  trauma 
of  labor,  recurrent  attacks  are  favored  and  if  in  the  appendix  or  its  neigh- 
borhood there  is  a  pus  sac,  this  sac  may  be  ruptured  with  the  develop- 
ment of  a  suppurative  peritonitis.  Certainly  attacks  of  appendicitis 
complicating  a  pregnancy,  especially  among  those  with  a  history  of 
previous  attacks,  are  not  rare.  Ueuvall,*  in  19()8,  collected  253  cases. 
The  diagnosis  of  appendicitis  during  pregnancy  and  the  puerperium 
often  presents  greater  difl^culties  than  in  the  non-pregnant  state,  and  it 
is  often  overlooked.    A  pregnant  patient  often  suffers  with  pain  in  the 

*  Mittcilungeu  aiis  der  C«yD.  Klin,  dcs  Prof.  D.  Otto  Kngntnim,  Berlin,  19<)S,  Band  vii, 
Heft  3. 
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lower  part  of  the  abdomen  from  pressure  of  the  enlarging  uterus  and 
from  traction  on  adhesions  resulting  from  previous  pelvic  inSammation. 
As  will  be  referred  to  under  the  subject  of  Pyelitis  (see  page  601)  the 
right  ureter  is  the  one  most  frequently  enlarged  and  tender,  and  pressure 
of  the  pregnant  uterus  upon  it  often  presents  some  of  the  symptoms  of 
appendicitis.  Moreover,  in  the  latter  third  of  pregnancy,  when  the 
abdominal  wall  below  the  umbilicus  is  rendered  tense  by  the  enlarged 
uterus,  it  is  more  difficult  to  make  out  the  rigidity  of  the  rectus  or 
the  muscular  spasm  upon  w^hich  considerable  reliance  is  placed  in  the 
diagnosis  of  appendicitis  in  the  non-pregnant. 

During  the  puerperium  there  are  several  conditions  of  the  right  tube 
and  ovary  which  may  resemble  in  part,  at  least,  an  appendicitis,  such  as 
a  twist  in  the  right  appendage,  a  suppurative  inflammation,  etc.  Occa- 
sionally also  a  small  tumor  on  the  right  side  of  the  uterus  or  involving 
the  right  ovary  may  become  inflamed  and  resemble  an  appendicitis. 
Finally,  even  the  tender  uterine  body  in  puerperal  infection  may  at 
times  suggest  appendicitis.  The  only  safe  rule  is  to  always  think  of  the 
possibility  of  an  appendicitis  if  the  woman  complains  of  pain  in  the 
region  of  the  appendix,  with  an  increase  in  temperature  and  pulse  and 
with  nausea;  then  examine  carefully  the  urine,  palpate  the  pelvic  organs 
and  the  kidneys,  take  a  careful  blood  count,  and  usually  with  a  careful 
study  of  the  history  and  the  blood  count,  and  exclusion  of  inflammation 
of  the  pelvic  organs  and  the  urinary  tract,  a  correct  diagnosis  will  be 
made. 

Prognosis. — ^This  is  somewhat  less  favorable  than  in  the  non-pregnant, 
for  the  reason  that  with  the  dilated  vessels  and  blood  changes  of  preg- 
nancy thrombophlebitis  is  more  common,  and  the  operation  itself  is 
more  difficult  in  technic.  The  appendix  in  the  latter  half  of  preg- 
nancy is  more  diflBcult  to  reach,  a  longer  incision  may  be  necessar}%  and 
if  the  appendix  has  ruptured  and  drainage  is  necessary,  this  is  often  more 
difficult  to  secure.  In  cases  of  perforative  appendicitis,  not  infrequently 
an  abortion  or  premature  labor  results  and  adds  to  the  gravity  of  the 
situation. 

Treatment. — Prophylactic. — Realizing  the  higher  mortality  of  appendi- 
citis in  pregnancy  as  compared  with  the  non-pregnant  state,  the  best  advice 
to  give  a  married  woman  with  a  history  of  previous  attacks  of  appendicitis, 
is  to  have  her  appendix  removed  before  she  becomes  pregnant. 

Curative. — If  a  woman  is  seized  with  an  attack  of  appendicitis  in  the 
early  half  of  pregnancy  she  should  be  treated  by  operation  the  same  as 
in  the  non-pregnant  state.  Here  the  prognosis  differs  but  little  from  that 
in  those  not  pregnant  and,  as  a  rule,  the  course  of  pregnancy  is  not 
interrupted.  In  the  latter  half  of  pregnancy  the  problem  is  a  little 
different.  On  account  of  the  increased  difficulty  of  the  operation,  the 
wiser  plan,  if  from  the  temperature,  pulse  and  blood  count  the  inflamma- 
tion seems  catarrhal  rather  than  suppurative  or  gangrenous,  is  to  treat 
the  condition  palliatively  with  rest,  ice-bags,  etc.,  with  the  hope  that  the 
operation  can  safely  be  postponed  until  after  the  puerperium.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  appendicitis  gives  evidence  of  being  suppurative, 
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it  should  be  treated  on  general  surgical  principles,  care  being  taken  to 
interfere  with  the  pregnant  uterus  as  little  as  possible.  The  author 
does  not  favor  the  suggestion  of  emptying  the  uterus  either  from  below 
or  by  abdominal  Cesarean  section  as  a  preliminary  step  in  dealing  with 
the  appendix. 

Bens. — Obstruction  of  the  intestines  during  pregnancy  can  arise 
from  the  same  causes  as  in  those  not  pregnant  and  the  only  reason  for 
discussing  the  subject  in  a  work  on  obstetrics  rests  in  the  fact  that  the 
traction  of  the  enlarging  uterus  upon  a  portion  of  intestine  held  fast  by 
inflammatory  adhesions  may  bring  about  an  angulation  of  it  and  a  nar- 
rowing of  the  lumen  sufficient  to  cause  partial  or  even  complete  obstruc- 
tion. Moreover,  the  pressure  of  the  enlarged  uterus  may  still  further 
diminish  the  lumen  which  has  been  reduced  by  angulation.  The  condi- 
tion demands  the  same  surgical  attention  as  in  the  non-pregnant,  but  the 
operator  is  always  handicapped  by  the  presence  of  the  large  uterus. 

AFFECTIONS   OF   THE  UVER  AND   GALL-BLADDER. 

Jaundice. — ^The  serious  lesions  of  the  liver  resulting  from  the  toxemia 
of  pregnancy  in  which  the  liver  may  undergo  the  pathological  changes 
of  acute  yellow  atrophy  and  have  jaundice  as  one  of  the  symptoms  have 
already  been  discussed  under  Toxemia  (see  page  421).  In  addition  to 
this  a  simple  catarrhal  jaundice  occasionally  occurs  in  pregnancy  as  in 
the  non-pregnant.  This,  in  itself,  is  usually  of  little  importance,  its 
interest  lying  in  the  fact  that  while  in  most  instances  jaundice  compli- 
cating pregnancy  is  an  indication  of  serious  trouble,  either  a  severe 
toxemia,  a  gall-stone  obstruction,  or  a  chloroform  poisoning,  it  may 
mean  a  simple,  catarrhal  inflammation,  which  subsides  readily  under 
restricted  diet,  and  a  few  doses  of  calomel  or  phosphate  of  soda.  Jaun- 
dice in  pregnancy,  however,  should  never  be  considered  a  simple  matter 
until  the  serious  lesions  above  mentioned  can  be  excluded. 

Oall-stones. — As  gall-stones  occur  quite  frequently  in  women  it  is 
natural  tliat  with  the  pressure  of  the  pregnant  uterus,  and  the  trauma 
of  labor,  attacks  of  gall-stone  colic  and  cholecystitis  should  occasionally 
be  met  with  in  pregnancy  and  the  puerperium.  Peterson,*  in  1910, 
made  a  study  of  the  condition,  collecting  25  cases  complicating  pregnancy 
and  10  cases  complicating  the  puerperium. 

In  the  25  cases  where  the  pregnancy  was  complicated  by  gall-stones, 
the  period  of  gestation  when  the  attack  first  appeared  was  recorded  in 
20  oases  as  follows: 

Attacks  prior  to  pregnancy 2  caaes. 

First  appearance  (luring  first  month 2  cases. 

second     " .  3  cases. 

third        "         2  cases. 

fourth     "         1  case. 

fifth         '*         7  cases. 

seventh  "  1  case. 

eighth     *'         1  case. 

labor 1  case. 

•  Gall-stones  during  Pregnancy,  Trans.  Amer.  Gyn.  Soc,  1910,  xxxv,  84-120 
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In  the  10  cases  complicating  the  puerperium  the  time  of  onset  was 
recorded  in  9  cases  as  follows: 

First  sppearaiice  during  Ubar I  cass. 

"  "        first  week  oF  puerperium 5  eaaea. 

"  "        math  day  "  I  case. 

"  "         teoth  dny  "  1  cms. 

*'  "        third  week  "  1  cue- 

While  it  is  desirable  to  postpone  operation  during  pregnancy  and  the 
puerperium  if  possible,  urgent  indications  for  operation  should  be  dealt 
with  as  in  the  non-pregnant  state,  even  at  the  risk  of  induction  of 
premature  labor. 

DISEASES   OF  THE  UBINABT   TRACT. 

Nephritis. — The  lesions  of  the  kidneys  in  toxemia  and  the  subject 
of  pregnancy  in  women  suffering  with  chronic  nephritis  have  already 
been  studied  in  the  chapter  on  Toxemia  of  Pregnancy  (see  pages  424— i43). 
LactoBiuia  and  01;co8um. — Diabetes. — For  many  years  it  has  been 
known  that  the  application  of  Fehling's  test  will  demonstrate  sugar  in 
the  urine  of  a  certain  number  of  pregnant  women.  This  number  varies 
in  the  experience  of  different  observers  from  1  to  5  per  cent.  In  the 
majority  of  cases  the  sugar  is  lactose  and  not  glucose,  and  the  profession 
is  indebted  to  Prof.  J.  Whitridge  Williams,'  of  Baltimore,  for  a  clear 
exposition  of  the  difference  in  clinical  significance  of  a  lactosuria  which 
is  largely  concerned  with  the  function  of  lactation  and  is  of  little  moment, 
and  a  glycosuria  which  is  of  serious  import.  The  lactosuria  which 
appears  in  early  pregnancy,  at  the  beginning  of  mamirary  engorgement, 
and  again  in  the  first  week  of  the  puerperium,  as  the  function  of  lactation 
establishes  itself,  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  physiological  rather  than 
a  pathological  occurrence.  On  the  other  hand,  a  glycosuria  may  occur 
in  pregnancy  either  because  the  patient  had  diabetes  before  she  l>ecame 
pregnant,  or  it  may  originate  in  the  pregnancy  as  the  result  of  faulty 
metabolism  or  from  some  unknown  cause  associated  with  the  pregnancy 
itself.  This  glycosuria  originating  in  pregnancy  is  usually  temporary 
in  character  and  subsides  on  restricting  carbohydrate  diet,  or  at  any 
rate  at  the  end  of  pregnancy.  It  may,  however,  recur  in  each  subsequent 
pregnancy,  and  there  is  ground  for  believing  that  in  a  few  cases  it  becomes 
thp  utflptintr-point  of  a  true  diabetes. 

. — From  the  above  it  is  evident  that  the  differentiation 
lactosuria  and  a  glycosuria  is  an  important  one  and  that  the 
,  should  not  be  satisfied  to  rely  on  Fehling's  test  alone.  Fur- 
t  is  important  to  note  whether  the  glycosuria  is  constant  or 
rary  in  its  occurrence  and  whether  the  amount  increases  or 
nancj'  advances. 

. — It  has  been  shown  that  the  prognosis  of  a  lactosuria  is 
avorable  and  need  cause  no  anxiet\'.  Furthermore,  the  prog- 
:al  .'4iKnifi<'i>(ice  of  Glycuiiuria  in  PrcKiant  WiiiUfn.  Armt.  Jtiur.  M<hI.  Sri., 
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iiosis  of  a  transient  glycosuria  is  usually  favorable,  but  if  it  tends  to  recur 
and  persist  longer  and  longer  it  should  be  looked  upon  with  suspicion 
as  the  possible  forerunner  of  diabetes.  In  contrast  with  the  preceding 
pictures  is  that  of  a  woman  becoming  pregnant  while  suffering  with  real 
diabetes,  t.  e.,  with  the  excretion  of  glucose  in  the  urine  for  long  periods 
of  time  with  a  marked  increase  in  the  amount  of  the  urine  and  with  the 
constitutional  symptoms  of  diabetes.  This  is  a  rare  but  very  serious 
complication.  That  it  does  occur  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  in  1882 
Mathews  Duncan'  collected  from  the  literature  22  cases,  and  in  1909 
Williams  collected  66.  Its  seriousness  is  proved  by  the  experience  of 
every  obstetrician.  The  maternal  mortality  averages  about  50  per  cent. 
Any  severe  shock  during  pregnancy  or  the  shock  and  trauma  of  labor 
may  eventuate  in  coma  and  death.  Offergeld,*  in  a  series  of  60  cases, 
found  that  30  per  cent,  died  in  coma  and  in  about  50  per  cent,  the  disease 
had  proved  fatal  within  two  and  a  half  years.  Graefe,'  found  7  out  of  26 
cases  complicated  with  hydramnios  and  in  5  of  these  glucose  was  found 
in  the  liquor  amnii. 

The  tendency  to  gangrene  after  the  trauma  of  labor  is  found  as  after 
trauma  or  operation  in  the  non-pregnant  suffering  with  diabetes.  Patients 
in  whom  the  diabetes  ^eems  latent  or  quiescent  before  pregnancy  often 
have  all  the  symptoms  aggravated  with  the  occurrence  and  advancement 
of  pregnancy  and  if  a  toxemia  arises,  whether  the  lesion  is  more  pro- 
nounced in  the  liver  or  in  the  kidney,  the  toxemia  and  the  diabetes  each 
act  unfavorably  upon  the  other. 

The  fetal  mortality  is  even  higher  than  the  maternal.  In  about  50 
per  cent,  the  fetus  dies  in  uiero  and  is  expelled  by  abortion  or  premature 
labor  and  in  about  10  per  cent,  more  the  child  dies  within  the  first  year. 

Treatment. — This  depends  chiefly  upon  the  diagnosis.  Cases  of  lacto- 
suria  usually  require  no  treatment.  If  a  woman  has  a  true  diabetes  with 
a  constant  glycosuria,  urine  increased  in  amount  and  wuth  the  constitu- 
tional symptoms,  emaciation,  thirst,  etc.,  she  should  be  advised  against 
pregnancy,  and  if  pregnancy  ensues  it  should  be  interrupted.  If  a  woman 
previously  healthy  develops  a  glycosuria  in  pregnancy  she  should  be 
place<l  upon  diabetic  diet,  her  digestion  and  elimination  carefully  super- 
vised, and  the  amount  of  glucose  carefully  determined  by  frequent  exami- 
nations of  the  urine.  If  it  shows  a  marked  tendency  to  become  constant 
and  increase  and  the  constitutional  symptoms  of  diabetes  begin  to  present 
themselves,  the  pregnancy  should  be  interrupted,  as  with  the  high  fetal 
mortality  inevitably  associated  with  diabetes  it  is  not  fair  to  expose  the 
mother  to  the  risk  of  true  diabetes. 

Mechanical  Disturbances  of  the  Uxinaiy  Tract. — It  has  already  been 
stated  that  a  patient  suffering  with  movable  kidney  may  be  mechanically 
relieved  by  the  occurrence  and  development  of  pregnancy,  the  enlarging 
uterus  tending  to  hold  the  movable  kidney  in  place.    On  the  other  hand, 

1  On  Puerperal  Diabetes.  Trans.  London  Obetet.  Soc.,  1882.  zxiv,  256>285. 
s  Arohiv  f.  Gyn.,  Band  Ixxxvi,  Heft  1.  160. 

*  Die  Einwirkung  des  Diabetes  Mellitus,  etc.,  Graefe's  Sammlung  Zwangloser  Abhand- 
lungen,  1897,  Band  u,  Heft  5. 
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the  weight  of  the  heavy  uterus  upon  the  bladder  oft«n  gives  rise  to 
annoying  symptoms,  especially  if  the  presenting  part  lies  low  in  the 
pelvis.  Frequency  of  micturition  is  very  common  and  this  may  interfere 
with  sleep  and  add  further  irritation  to  a  nervous  system  already  in 
unstable  equilibrium.  Furthennore,  in  the  same  way  that  the  pelvic 
pressure  may  interfere  with  the  venous  return  in  the  rectal  circulation 
and  cause  hemorrhoids  which  perhaps  will  bleed,  so  may  this  aame  press- 
ure interfere  with  the  venous  return  of  the  bladder  and  perhaps  cause 
hematuria.  Mechanical  support  of  the  uterus  is  indicated  for  relief  in 
both  cases. 

DISEASES   OP  THE  DECIDUA. 

As  the  decidua  of  pregnancy  is  nothing  but  the  endometrium  of  the 
non-pregnant  which  has  undergone  certain  hypertrophic  changes  to  fit 
it  for  the  lodgement  and  nutrition  of  the  ovum,  it  is  natural  that  affec- 
tions similar  to  those  of  the  endometrium,  should  be  found  in  the  decidua. 
Recent  knowledge  has  determined  that  many  of  the  conditions  formerly 
grouped  under  the  term  "'endometritis"  are  not  inflammatory,  but 
trophic,  and  that  in  many  eases  the  hyperplastic  .endometrium  removed 
in  a  curettage  is  the  result  of  the  proximity  of  the  menstrual  period,  still, 
three  conditions  of  the  non-pregnant  endometrium  are  recognized: 

1.  A  hyperplasia. 

2.  An  atrophy. 

3.  A  bacterial  inflammation. 

These  same  three  conditions  are  found  affecting  the  decidua  of  preg- 
nancy. 

Hypeiplasia  of  the  Decidua. — This  hyperplasia  may  be  general,  affect- 
ing both  the  interstitial  and  the  glandular  structure  of  the  decidua,  or  it 
may  affect  chiefly  either  the  interstitial  or  the  glandular  structure. 

Diffuse  Hyperplasia. — After  the  first  three  months  of  a  normal  preg- 
nancy the  decidua,  save  at  the  placental  site,  becomes  thinner  and  thinner 
as  the  pregnancy  advances.    Instead  of  this,  the  decidua  in  some  cases 
continues  the  general  hyperplastic  process  started  in  early  pregnancy. 
Into  this  thickened  decidua  in  which  both  the  interstitial  and  glandular 
portions  are  hypertrophied,  hemorrhages  frequently  take  place  which 
may  separate  the  fetal  membranes  from  the  uterine  wall,  or  may  even 
break  through  the  membranes  into  the  amniotic  sac.    The  usual  result 
is  the  death  and  expulsion  of  the  embryo,  either  on  account  of  the  hemor- 
rhages interfering  with  fetal  oxygenation  or  because  the  nutrition  for  the 
verted  to  the  decidua.    If  the  fetus  dies  early  it  may  become 
ot  quite,  absorbed,  and  the  thickened  decidua  be  cast  off  as 
sac  lined  with  amnion — a  fleshy  mole.    On  the  other  hand, 
asia  may  be  gradual  and  less  in  amount  and  the  fetus  may 
L  the  period  of  viability,  although  usually  poorly  nourished. 
e  of  the  abortion  or  labor  there  b  apt  to  be  more  or  les3 
'  this  thickened  decidua  with  the  tendency  to  postpartum 
,  sepsis,  and  subinvolution. 
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Interstitial  Hyperplaaia. — Instead  of  the  hyperplasia  being  general,  it 
may  affect  chiefly  the  interstitial  structure  of  the  decidua  and  be  more 
or  less  localized,  causing  projections  or  polypoid  masses  on  its  inner  sur- 
face between  the  openings  of  the  utricular  glands.  The  decidual  cells, 
including  their  nuclei,  are  very  much  enlarged.  This  is  the  Endometritis 
decidua  tuberosa,  or  Polyposa  of  Virchow.^ 

Glandular  Hyperplasia. — ^The  glandular  portion  of  the  decidua  is  occa- 
sionally the  chief  seat  of  the  hyperplasia,  the  glands  secreting  an  abnormal 
amount  of  clear,  pale  yellow  fluid,  which  may  either  trickle  away  from 
the  uterus  and  vagina  almost  continuously,  or  be  stored  up  for  a  time 
between  the  decidua  parietalis  and  decidua  capsularis  and  then  be  dis- 
charged with  a  sudden  gush,  at  times  amounting  to  a  pint  or  more  in 
quantity.  This  discharge  of  fluid  in  pregnancy  has  long  been  known  as 
"hydrorrhea  gravidarum."  According  to  Van  der  Hoeven,*  the  fluid 
differs  from  liquor  amnii  in  having  a  lower  specific  gravity  and  no  albu- 
minous materials  or  urinary  elements.  Another  condition  occasionally 
occurring  in  pregnancy  and  confused  with  it  is  the  rupture  of  the  mem- 
branes high  up  above  the  cervix,  allowing  the  liquor  amnii  with  all  its 
chemical  and  physical  characteristics  to  trickle  away  from  the  uterus 
and  vagina.  As  a  rule  the  rupture  of  the  membranes  in  the  lower  uterine 
segment  usually  leads  to  the  induction  of  labor  within  thirty-six  hours. 
In  a  series  of  cases  collected  from  the  literature  by  Meyer-Ruegg,' 
instances  were  reported  where  labor  had  not  intervened  for  a  period 
varying  from  one  to  three  months  and  on  delivery  examination  showed 
that  the  membranes  had  contracted  about  the  fetus. 

Endometritis  Decidua  Cystica. — Occasionally  in  glandular  hyperplasia 
of  the  decidua,  the  openings  of  the  glands  become  occluded  and  small 
retention  cysts  develop  on  the  surface  of  the  decidua.  This  condition 
was  described  by  Breus,*  in  1882,  and  called  by  him  endometritis  decidua 
cystica. 

Atrophy  of  the  Decidua. — ^In  rare  instances,  as  described  by  Hegar^ 
and  others,  any  one  of  the  different  uterine  deciduse  (parietalis,  basalis, 
capsularis)  instead  of  undergoing  hyperplasia  may  atrophy,  with  the 
result  that  the  embryo  obtains  neither  sufficient  lodgement,  support  nor 
nutrition.  Its  etiology  is  obscure.  It  usually  causes  the  death  and  expul- 
sion of  the  ovum.  If  the  decidua  capsularis  (reflexa)  is  the  one  to  atrophy 
it  allows  the  embryo  to  descend  as  the  decidua  stretches  until  it  lies  just 
over  or  within  the  cervix — the  cervical  pregnancy  of  Rokitansky. 

Bacterial  Inflammation  of  the  Deddoa.— Acute  inflammation  of  the 
decidua  may  exist  as  the  result  of  bacterial  infection  and  present  the 
typical  pathological  lesions:  swelling,  infiltration  with  leukocytes,  and 
necrosis  with  a  purulent  exudate.    It  usually  arises  from  a  gonorrheal 

*  Endometritis  decidua  tuberosa,  Die  Krankhaften  GeschwiHste,  1864,  ii,  478-480. 

*  Hydrorrhea  Gravidarum,  Monatasch.  f.  Geb.  u.  Gjm.,  1899,  x,  329-337. 

*  Eibautberatung  ohne  Unterbrechung  der  Schwangerschaft,  Zeitschr.  f.  Geb.  u.  Gyn., 
1904,  li,  419-468. 

*  Ueber  Csrstose  Degeneration  der  Decidua  Vera,  Archiv  f.  Gyn.,  1882,  xix,  483^89. 

*  Kystcn-bildung  in  der  Decidua,   Monatsschr.   f.  Geburt^h.,   1863,  xxi.     Supplement 
Heft  11. 
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infection  or  from  non-aseptic  attempts  at  induction  of  abortion;  in  the 
latter  instance  giving  the  signs  and  symptoms  of  puerperal  sepsis.  Acute 
inflammation  of  the  decidua  may  also  arise  in  the  course  of  the  exanthe- 
mata and  other  infectious  diseases,  the  bacteria  of  the  general  disease 
being  carried  to  the  lining  of  the  uterus.  The  diagnosis  would  be  made 
only  from  symptoms  of  a  threatened  abortion  and  evidence  of  uterine 
infection.  Occasionally  in  the  postpartum  study  of  the  placenta  of  a 
tuberculous  patient  a  tuberculous  inflammation  of  the  decidua  with 
characteristic  cheesy  nodules  is  found. 

Hemorrhage. — ^In  the  course  of  the  various  changes  in  the  decidua  which 
have  been  described  it  is  not  unusual  to  have  more  or  less  hemorrhage 
occur  either  into  the  substance  of  the  decidua  or  between  the  different 
decidiue  or  between  the  decidua  and  the  uterine  wall.  The  ovum  which 
is  usually  separated  from  the  uterus  and  cast  off  as  a  result  of  these 
hemorrhages  is  often  surrounded  with  blood-clots  in  various  stages  of 
organization  giving  the  different  varieties  of  bloody  mole. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  the  different  changes  in  the  decidua 
which  may  complicate  a  pregnancy,  save  that  of  syphilis,  usually  has 
to  be  postponed  until  after  the  uterus  is  emptied.  Syphilitic  changes 
should  be  dealt  with  by  constitutional  treatment  of  syphilis  as  soon  as 
it  is  suspected.  In  the  treatment  of  the  other  changes  in  the  decidua 
two  principles  should  guide  one. 

1.  Make  sure  that  the  uterus  is  thoroughly  and  aseptically  emptied 
at  the  time  of  the  labor  or  abortion. 

2.  If  an  endometritis  remains  after  the  puerperium,  treat  that 
according  to  the  conditions  present;  by  a  curettage  if  necessarj'. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 
DISEASES  OF  THE  FETAI.  MEMBRANES. 

DISEASES   07   THE  CHORION. 

Hydatidifonn  or  Vesicular  Mole.— This  is  a  disease  of  the  chorion 
in  which  the  terminal  villi  are  converted  over  a  lar^^er  or  smaller  area 
into  translucent  vesicles  varying  in  size  from  that  of  a  grain  of  sand  to 
cystic  masses  the  size  of  a  grape  or  even  larger  (see  Fig.  315).    In  general 


Kiu.  SlS.^lIyiliitidiforiii  iiiolc. 

aiipciirance  tliey  rescmhle  .s<»mcwlmt  a  Itunch  of  Malagar  grapes,  hut 
liirt'er  in  that  many  of  the  vesicles  are  attachetl  to  each  other  rather 
tlijiu  t(i  the  branches  of  the  imrerit  stem.  The  condition  was  described 
tiy  .\ctiuH,  of  Amida,  in  the  sixth  c-cTiturj-,  hut  for  many  years  no  true 
kiiinviciige  nf  the  comlition  existed,  and  many  false  ideas  prevailwl  aa. 
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for  instance,  that  each  vesicle  was  a  separate  ovum.  Hydatid  cysts  of 
the  liver  were  known,  and  for  many  years  this  vesicular  disease  of  the 
chorion  was  considered  to  have  some  relation  to  the  disease  which  was 
occasionally  found  in  the  liver. 

The  first  correct  explanation  of  the  condition  was  apparently  given 
by  Virchow.^  He  described  the  vesicles  as  degenerated  chorionic  villi, 
and  so  we  consider  them  today. 

Frequency. — ^In  the  Charite  Hospital  in  Berlin,  in  a  series  of  2130 
pregnancies,  hydatidiform  mole  occurred  once  in  532  cases,  while 
Madame  Boivin,  of  Paris,  found  it  only  once  in  2130  pregnancies. 
Hydatidiform  mole  is  more  common  in  multigravidse  than  in  primigravidse. 
In  the  last  10,000  cases  admitted  to  the  obstetric  diAision  of  the  Sloane 
Hospital  there  were  3  cases  of  hydatidiform  mole.  In  several  instances 
reported  hydatidiform  mole  has  recurred  in  subsequent  pregnancies. 

Etiology. — ^The  etiology  of  the  condition  is  still  obscure.  Some  author- 
ities (Virchow,  Veit)  believe  the  condition  is  due  to  a  disease  of  the 
endometrium  and  in  support  of  this  view  may  be  mentioned  the  fact  of 
recurrence  of  the  disease  in  successive  pregnancies.  Furthermore,  Aichel,* 
in  1901,  claimed  that  by  mechanically  interfering  with  the  circulation 
of  the  placental  site  in  pregnant  dogs  he  had  succeeded  experimentally 
in  producing  hydatidiform  mole  in  7  out  of  13  cases.  Other  authorities 
(Marchand,  Durante,  Van  der  Hoeven)  consider  the  disease  of  ovular 
origin  and  the  changes  in  the  endometrium  secondare*.  In  support  of 
this  view  may  be  mentioned  instances  of  twin  pregnancy  in  which  one 
fetus  is  normal  with  normal  placenta  and  the  other  ovum  is  an  hydatidi- 
form mole.  Another  argument  favoring  the  view  of  ovular  origin  is  the 
fact  that  in  many  cases  all  traces  of  the  fetus  have  disappeared,  showing 
that  the  mole  developed  very  early  in  pregnancy  before  the  ovum  was 
likely  to  have  become  very  deeply  imbedded  in  decidua  or  to  have 
received  very  much  nourishment  from  it.  While  the  arguments  in  favor 
of  the  ovular  origin  seem  rather  stronger  than  those  of  the  endometritic, 
it  has  to  be  admitted  that  at  present  the  exact  etiology'  is  unknown. 

Pathology. — ^The  vesicular  degeneration  of  the  chorion  usually  begins  in 
early  pregnancy  and  usually  involves  the  whole  chorion.  As  a  rule  the 
fetus  dies  and  is  absorbed  so  that  no  trace  of  it  is  found.  Occasionally, 
however,  the  disease  apparently  begins  later  in  the  pregnancy  and  is 
less  in  extent,  so  that  the  nutrition  of  the  fetus  is  not  markedly  interfered 
with,  and  it  may  be  bom  alive  with  one  portion  of  the  placenta  showing 
vesicular  degeneration.  This  occurrence  of  a  living  fetus  with  a  placenta 
partially  degenerated  into  vesicles  makes  it  seem  probable  that  the  fetal 
death  usually  occurring  in  early  pregnancy  is  the  result  of  chorionic 
degeneration  rather  than  its  cause,  as  has  been  suggested  by  some. 
Hydatidiform  mole  is  not  confined  to  uterine  pregnancies,  but  has  also 
been  found  in  cases  of  ectopic  gestation.  On  microscopic  examination 
changes  are  found  both  in  the  stroma  of  the  villi  and  in  the  epithelial 

1  Myxoma  der  Placent4&,  Die  Krankhaften  Geschwaiste,  1863,  i,  405-414. 
'  Ueber  die  Blaaonmole.  eine  experimcntelle  Studie,  Verb,  der  DeuUcfa.  Ges.  f.  Gob.  u. 
Gyn..  1901. 
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covering,  more  marked,  however,  io  the  latter.  In  the  stroma  the  change, 
according  to  Marchand,'  is  chiefly  an  edema,  although  as  the  process 
advances  the  bloodvessels  of  the  terminal  villi  disappear,  the  stroma  cells 
become  necrotic  and  do  not  stain  well.  Tbe  changes  in  the  syncytium 
and  in  Langhans's  layer  of  cells  is  most  marked.  They  both  proliferate 
irregularly  and  luxuriantly.  In  each  layer  along  with  the  proliferation, 
occurs  a  certain  amount  of  degeneration  and  necrosis,  producing  numerous 
vacuoles.  One  characteristic  of  these  two  epithelial  layers  in  an  hydatidi- 
form  mole  is  their  tendency  to  erode  and  penetrate.  The  langhans's 
layer  in  places  penetrates  the  syncytium;  they  both  penetrate  Nitabuch's 


Flu.  310. — Hydatidiform  mole  perforating  the  ut«riuo  wall.     (Bumm.) 

fibrin  layer,  the  natural  outer  boundary  of  the  ovum;  they  burrow  into 
the  decidua  and  in  some  cases  they  not  only  penetrate  but  even  per- 
forate the  uterine  musculature,  so  that  the  vesicles  may  be  found  project- 
ing through  the  uterine  wall  (see  Fig.  316).  These  perforating  moles  are 
not  necessarily  malignant  but  easily  lead  to  rupture  of  the  uterus  and 
severe  hemorrhage  during  labor,  abortion  or  surgical  manipulation  for 
emptying  the  uterus.  The  so-called  syncytial  wandering  c«lls  which 
are  found  in  the  regenerating  endometrium  and  occasionally  in   the 

'  Teber  deo  Bau  dcr  Blaaeanole,  Zeitschr.  f.  Geb.  u.  Gyo.,  1695,  ixiii,  206-216. 
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musculature  near  it  after  a  normal  pregnancy  are  usually  more  abundant 
in  the  case  of  an  hydatidiform  mole.  A  few  degenerated  chorionic  villi 
are  occasionally  found  to  have  penetrated  the  wall  of  one  of  the  uterine 
veins  and  found  their  way  into  the  lumen  along  which  they  may  be 
carried  by  the  blood  current.  Along  with  the  local  disease  of  the  chorion 
there  may  be  associated  the  usual  complications  of  pregnancy,  such  as 
the  various  phases  of  toxemia,  pernicious  vomiting,  with  its  liver  necrosis, 
nephritis,  etc.    The  breasts  show  the  usual  changes  of  pregnancy. 

Occasionally  associated  with  an  hydatidiform  mole  are  found  multi- 
locular  lutein  cysts  of  the  ovaries.  This  association  is  not  constant, 
but  is  frequent  enough  to  arouse  speculation  as  to  a  possible  etiological 
connection.  PrankeP  claims  that  at  least  100  cases  of  this  complication 
are  on  record.  These  cysts,  according  to  Frankel,  are  multilocular,  but 
each  seems  to  project  from  the  surface  of  the  ovary,  rather  than  lie 
as  daughter  cysts,  as  in  the  ordinary  cystadenoma.  They  average 
about  the  size  of  a  grape,  although  occasionally  the  combined  cystic 
mass  may  reach  the  size  of  an  orange.  They  are  filled  with  clear  fluid 
and  their  walls  are  lined  with  one  or  more  layers  of  lutein  cells.  In  a  few 
of  the  cases  reported  (Frankel)  retrogression  has  been  noticed  in  the 
cysts  after  the  uterus  was  emptied  of  the  hydatidiform  mole.  Although 
these  lutein  cysts  have  been  noted  as  involving  one  or  both  ovaries 
by  numerous  observers  (Marchand,  Stoeckel,  Runge,  Jaflfe),  their  etio- 
logical relation  to  the  hydatidiform  mole  has  never  l>een  thoroughly 
established. 

Prognosis. — Every  obstetrician  of  large  experience  has  met  with  cases 
of  hydatidiform  mole  in  which  the  uterus  was  emptied   and   in  which 
there  was  no  recurrence  of  the  mole,  although  the  woman  subsequently 
bore  children.    The  author  has  recently  delivered  a  patient  of  her  third 
living  child,  although  her  first  pregnancy  resulted  in  an   hydatidiform 
mole.    Hence  it  must  he  recognized  that  a  certain  type  of  hydatidiform 
mole  is  non-malignant.    On  the  other  hand,  about  50  per  cent,  of  the 
cases  of  chorio-epithelioina  (Eiermann)  which,  although  in  a  few  cases 
presenting  a  low  grade  of  malignancy,  usually  is  the  most   tragically 
malignant  disease  to  which  woman  is  subject,  are  preceded  by  an  hydatidi- 
form mole.    This  gives  at  least  presumptive  evidence  that  there  is  some 
connection  between  hydatidiform  mole  and  chorio-epithelioma.     More- 
over, the  fact  that  cases  of  hydatidiform  mole  occur  which  penetrate  an<l 
even  perforate  the  uterine  wall  (see  Fig.  316),  shows  that,  even  if  per- 
manent recovery  follows  removal  of  the  uterus  in  these  cases,  hydatidi- 
form mole  may  be  at  least  destructive.    Moreover,  the  fact  that  in  a 
few  cases  of  hydatidiform  mole  at  varying  intervals  after  the  expulsion 
of  the  mole,  metiistases  of  vesicular,  degenerated  villi  are  found  in  the 
vagina  or  vulva,  shows  that,  even  if  there  is  no  recurrence  after  removal 
of  these  metastases,  there  is  ccrtiiinly  a  resemblance  in  some  cases  between 
the  behavior  of  hydatidiform  mole  and  chorio-epithelioma.      Finally, 
it  must  be  agreed  that  between  the  non-malignant  hydatidiform  mole 

*  Die  HistoIoKir  der  Hlnst'iimolc  iind  ihn*  BezieluinKen  zii  den  malignen  von  don  (^horion 
Zotten  ausgehendcn  Uterustumoren,  Zeitschr.  f.  Gcb.  u.  Clyn.,  Band  xli,  S.  520. 
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on  the  one  hand  and  the  rapidly  malignant  chorio-epithelioma  on  the 
other,  there  are  certain  types  of  hydatidiform  mole  which  occupy  a 
transitional  ground.  Furthermore,  pathologists  are  agreed  that  at 
present  they  are  unable  to  determine  microscopically  which  hydatidiform 
mole  is  to  prove  absolutely  benign  and  which  is  to  assume  a  destructive 
type. 

Signs  and  SymptomB. — One  of  the  first  signs  of  an  hydatidiform  mole 
is  an  enlargement  of  the  uterus  beyond  the  size  expected  at  that  period 
of  pregnancy.  Coupled  with  this  is  the  inability  of  the  obstetrician  to 
hear  the  fetal  heart  and  the  inability  of  the  woman  to  feel  fetal  move- 
ments, although  the  uterus  is  larger  than  the  size  at  which  both  of  these 
are  usually  detected.  Thus  at  three  or  four  months  the  uterus  may  be 
at  the  level  of  the  umbilicus  and  vet  neither  fetal  heart  or  fetal  movements 
be  capable  of  detection.  One  of  the  characteristics  of  an  hydatidiform 
mole  is  an  irregular  hemorrhage  or  serosanguineous  discharge,  which 
may  occur  at  any  time  and  usually  continues  at  varying  intervals  until 
the  mole  is  removed  by  nature  or  by  the  obstetrician. 

Diagnosis. — In  the  discharge  there  occasionally  appear  some  of  the 
characteristic  vesicles  of  the  mole.  From  these  the  diagnosis  is  easy, 
but  as  this  sign  is  often*  absent  the  diagnosis  in  many  cases  has  to  be 
made  from  the  excessive  size  of  the  uterus,  its  boggy  feel  and  the  absence 
of  fetal  heart  sounds  and  fetal  movements.  In  some  cases  without  hemor- 
rhage it  may  be  almost  impossible  to  diagnose  an  hydatidiform  mole  from 
a  dead  fetus  with  hydramnios  until  the  uterus  is  explored. 

Treatment. — ^As  soon  as  the  diagnosis  is  made  the  uterus  should  be 
emptied  both  on  account  of  the  risk  of  the  growth  perforating  the  uterus 
and  causing  its  rupture,  with  severe,  perhaps  fatal,  hemorrhage,  and 
also  on  account  of  the  risk  of  the  development  of  a  chorio-epithelioma 
with  all  its  dire  consequences.  In  emptying  the  uterus  the  greatest  care 
should  be  observed  lest,  in  the  manipulation,  the  uterine  wall,  weakened 
by  the  inroads  of  the  growth,  give  way.  After  the  dilatation  of  the  cervix 
the  gloved  finger  is  the  safest  instrument  to  be  used  in  the  removal  of 
the  growth  and  after  its  removal  or  expulsion  the  uterine  cavity  should 
be  carefully  palpated  to  make  sure  that  it  is  empty.  It  is  usually  wise 
to  pack  the  uterine  cavity  with  gauze  after  removing  an  hydatidiform 
mole  to  provide  against  hemorrhage. 

A  ])atient  after  the  removal  of  an  hydatidiform  mole  should  be  watched 
for  several  months  with  great  care  and  any  intermenstrual  hemorrhage 
should  be  looked  upon  as  suggestive  of  chorio-epithelioma.  A  curettage 
should  be  promptly  performed;  the  curettings  carefully  examined  and  if 
chorio-epithelioma  is  found  a  radical  hysterectomy  should  be  performed 
with  the  hope  that  the  disease  is  localized. 

Chorio-epithelioma. — One  of  the  most  tragic  results  of  a  pregnancy, 
terminating  either  as  an  abortion  or  a  full-term  labor,  is  the  development 
of  a  rapidly  fatal  malignant  growth  composed  of  both  layers  of  the  chorio- 
nic epithelium — the  syncytium  and  Langhans*s  layer  and  called  a  chorio- 
epithvlioma  (see  Fig.  317).  This  growth  may  show  itself  during  the  first 
week  after  an  abortion  or  full-term  labor,  or  may  not  appear  for  a  number 
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iif  riioiitlis.  In  aliinit  .V)  i>tr  (H-iit.  itf  the  cast's  as  alreiuly  statnL  it  lia> 
liifii  prii-cili-il  liy  till'  RFDwllmf  an  hydatid  if orm  mule  ami  in  a  few  iii<t- 
ii  lias  Idfu  foiiml  (lrvi-Iii|xtl  In-fon'  the  utenis  was  emptie<l  eitlK-r  of  tlu- 
finliryii  or  tlic  iiioit'.  Thv  liti-raturf  of  the  suhjet't  appears  to  begin  with 
the  [laiMT  iif  Siiiijicr,'  ivlio  in  18!t2,  re[H)rte<l  the  autopsy  of  a  fnsc  wbirli 
ilicil  si'vni  iniinths  after  an  alKirtimi  at  the  eighth  week.  In  this  ni?c 
tlien-  were  snft.  reddish  tuniiirs  in  the  uterine  wall  and  metasta^'s  in  the 


iii<'iil'-;    -L,  |iniii:ir,v  iiniuth:  It.  iiii'lii^ln^A  in  brind  liRamt'iit 

hnif;s,  (Kie  oF  llir  rihs.  the  dia]ilira(;ni  and  in  the  right  iliac  fossa.  Sanger 
eiin>idered  tlii:  trlls  fuiuid  in  these  tnniors  as  iif  deeidtial  origin  and  the 
growth  a  sjirc'iiina  dceidnoci'llnhire.  This  view  was  generally  acceptwl 
until  Marehand,"  in  iSH.'i,  and  again  in  ISOS,  published  the  results  of 

'  I>.Ti.luoi.i!.  Maliyuuiii.  V,.rhnN<il,  .1.  .Irulschr.i.  (icw'llM'h.  f.  Cyn..  lS9a,  iv,  3»3. 
'  i;«lK-r  .lie  w>ci'n;iiiul<-ii  "i!r™iiinl<-ii"  C:I^S('hwQt^4ll'.  on-.,  M<>iiHt«aclir.  f.  Geh.  u.  Cvii.. 
1«15,  i.  )1<J   ns,  r.ia-flun-  Ui^U-r  .l;i«  Mnliunt  l.'lH>ri»n  IvpilbcUum.  ucbft  Mittlipiliiii'i:  J 
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his  experience  and  studies  which  proved  that  the  growths  were  of  epithelial 
origin,  were  fetal  rather  than  maternal,  and  that  both  layers  of  the 
chorionic  epithelium  were  found  in  them.  He  gave  to  the  growth  the 
name  of  chorio-epitheliama,  and  his  views  regarding  its  pathology  have 
held  until  the  present. 

Frequency. — Since  the  publication  of  Sanger^s  first  case  in  1892  the 
reports  of  similar  cases  have  been  numerous  and  frequent,  so  that  con- 
siderable literature  has  accumulated.  Two  cases  presented  themselves 
in  the  author's  service  at  the  Sloane  Hospital  within  a  few  months. 
Fig.  317  and  Plate  VI  represent  the  pathological  findings  in  one  of 
them. 

Etiology. — ^The  cause  of  chorio-epithelioma  is  unknown  save  for  the 
fact  that,  as  already  stated,  in  about  one-half  the  cases  it  is  preceded  by 
an  hydatidiform  mole.  It  seems  to  have  the  tendency  to  proliferate  and 
burrow,  which  is  characteristic  of  certain  hydatidiform  moles  turned 
loose. 

Pathology. — ^The  primary  growth  is  usually  located  in  the  uterine  cavity 
at  the  placental  site.  It  is  a  soft  vascular,  purplish  mass,  somewhat  resem- 
bling a  hematoma.  Although  this  is  the  usual  site  it  is  not  universally 
so.  Cases  of  ectopic  gestation  have  been  followed  by  a  chorio-epithe- 
lioma with  its  primary'  focus  in  the  tube  (Davidson,  Williams).  Other 
cases  are  on  record  where  the  primary  growth  was  in  the  vagina  and 
the  uterus  seemed  free  from  the  disease;  the  chorionic  epithelium,  which 
may  be  transplanted  in  a  normal  pregnancy,  in  this  case  having  under- 
gone a  malignant  change.  Chorio-epithelioma  has  been  found  associated 
with  certain  teratomata  of  the  testicle  and  the  ovary  (Schlagenhaiifer, 
Hisel,  Pick  and  others).  Here  it  seems  to  have  arisen  from  the  undifferen- 
tiated fetal  ectoderm  in  the  teratoma.  The  growth,  as  a  rule,  rapidly 
erodes  and  penetrates  the  venous  channels  and  hence  metastases  are 
frequent  and  occur  early.  The  most  frequent  site  of  these  metastases 
is  in  the  lungs  (see  Plate  VI)  which  in  the  majority  of  cases  become 
involved  if  the  case  is  to  prove  fatal.  The  next  most  frequent  site  of 
metastasis  is  in  the  vagina  and  the  diagnosis  of  a  uterine  chorio-epithe- 
lioma can  often  be  confirmed  by  finding  in  the  vagina  a  purplish  hemor- 
rhagic tumor  which  grows  rapidly  and  is  usually  accompanied  by  a  foul 
discharge. 

Other  sites  of  metastasis  are  in  the  liver,  kidneys,  spleen,  the  con- 
nective tissue  of  the  broad  ligament,  the  bones,  and  the  brain.  Lutein 
cystomata  of  the  ovaries  are  at  times  found  associated  with  chorio- 
epitheliomata  as  they  are  with  hydatidiform  moles,  but  as  in  the  latter 
case  no  etiological  connection  has  been  established.  Microscopically 
chorio-epitheliomata  show  blood  spaces  surrounded  by  masses  of  syncyt- 
ium and  proliferated  Langhans's  cells.  According  to  Marchand  and  Risel 
the  groii^'th  may  be  either  typical  or  atypical.  In  the  former  the  cells 
resemble  those  of  the  chorionic  epithelium  of  early  pregnancy,  while  in 
the  latter  the  growth  more  nearly  resembles  a  sarcoma,  the  infiltration 
l)eing  more  diffuse  and  consisting  of  irregular  groups  of  less  clearly 
defined  syncytial  and  Langhans's  cells. 
32 
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Clinical  Picture. — Chorio-epithelioma  may  follow  any  pregnancy,  at  any 
age  and  whatever  the  period  of  its  tennination.  Its  existence  should 
always  be  suggested  if  after  a  labor,  abortion  or  expulsion  of  any  hydat- 
idifonn  mole  the  woman  has  a  hemorrhage  which  tends  to  persist  and 
^  which  is  associated  with  a  cachexia,  an  enlargement  of  the  uterus  and  a 
foul  discharge.  This  suspicion  is  rendered  still  more  probable  if  a  soft, 
hemorrhagic  growth  is  found  in  the  vagina.  The  clinical  picture  will 
perhaps  be  rendered  clearer  by  the  histor>'  of  one  of  the  author's  cases. 

A  German  woman,  aged  thirty-three  years;  married;  admitted  on 
September  11,  1911,  with  the  following  historj': 

Family  history  of  no  significance. 

Menstrual  history  began  at  the  age  of  sixteen  years,  irregular  in  type, 
flowing  ever\'  three  to  four  weeks  for  four  or  five  days,  with  a  rather 
profuse  discharge  of  blood,  preceded  by  severe  pain. 

Marital  History. — ^The  patient  had  been  married  for  the  last  eleven 
years  and  had  been  pregnant  three  times;  one  miscarriage  four  years 
ago,  necessitating  a  curettage;  one  full-term  child;  and  a  six  month's 
miscarriage  eight  weeks  before  admission. 

Present  History. — From  the  second  to  the  sixth  month  of  her  last 
pregnancy  the  patient  had  repeated  small  hemorrhages  until  at  the  end 
of  the  sixth  month  she  gave  birth  to  a  fetus,  which  is  said  to  have  lived 
one  day.  From  this  time  up  to  the  day  of  admission,  a  period  of  eight 
weeks,  the  patient  continued  to  have  a  bloody  vaginal  discharge.  She 
was  not  under  observation  during  this  time  and  received  no  medical 
treatment.  The  flow  was  said  to  have  been  profuse  and  almost  without 
intermission.  Clots  were  frequently  passed.  The  patient  became  pro- 
gressively weaker.  There  was  loss  of  appetite,  strength  and  flesh.  During 
the  last  few  weeks  there  were  frequent  attacks  of  faintness  and  actual 
loss  of  consciousness.  She  complained  of  a  continuous  pain  in  the  left 
loin  and  back,  constantly  growing  worse.  During  the  last  two  weeks 
there  was  a  cough  with  blood-tinged  sputum.  The  bowels  were  con- 
stipated, but  of  bladder  symptoms  there  were  none. 

The  physical  examination  presented  the  following  points  of  interest: 
The  patient  was  of  a  sallow,  lemon  color,  obviously  anemic  and  showing 
evidence  of  recent  loss  of  flesh.  She  was  scarcely  able  to  walk.  The 
heart  action  was  rapid,  the  sounds  of  poor  quality,  but  no  murmurs 
were  present.  Examination  of  the  lungs  revealed  over  the  right  lower 
lobe  many  fine,  subcrepitant  rales.  Breath  sounds  were  diminished, 
but  there  was  no  impairment  of  resonance.  (Hheni'ise  the  lungs  seemed 
normal.  The  abdomen  was  flabby,  with  recent  striie,  and  the  muscle 
tone  poor.  The  fundus  uteri  could  \ye  felt  four  fingers'  breadth  below  the 
umbilicus.  Vaginal  examination  showed  the  perineum  to  be  relaxed 
and  there  was  a  moderately  profuse  sen>sanguinous  discharge.  On  the 
right  side  of  the  iK>sterior  vaginal  wall  was  a  tumor  the  size  of  a  hickory 
nut,  bluish  in  color,  irregular  in  outline  and  firm  in  consistency.  The 
cervix  was  soft  and  easily  admittetl  the  examining  finger,  revealing  to 
it  a  spongy,  friable  mass  in  the  cavity  of  the  uterus  which  bled  freely. 
_  The  uterus  was  large,  as  indicateil,  and  not  freely  movable. 
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On   admission    the   temperature   was    101.2°,   pulse    120,   and    the 
respirations  38. 
The  blood  count: 

Red  blood  cells 2,972,000 

White  blood  cells 18,000 

Polynuclear  leukocytes 80  per  cent. 

Lymphocytes 20  per  cent. 

Hemoglobin 50  per  cent. 

The  urine  was  acid,  1032,  a  trace  of  albumin,  no  sugar.  Microscopic 
examination  showed  a  moderate  number  of  red  blood  cells,  epithelial 
cells,  and  urates. 

Diagnosis. — Chorio-epithelioma. 

Operation  was  not  considered  advisable  because  of  the  presence  of 
metastases  in  the  vagina  and  lung,  and  because  of  the  presumption  that 
they  existed  in  uterosacral  and  broad  ligaments  as  indicated  by  the  lack 
of  mobility  of  the  uterus.  The  general  condition  of  the  patient  as  well 
was  so  poor  as  to  render  her  a  bad  operative  risk. 

The  patient  lived  for  twenty-three  days  after  admission,  running  a 
typical  septic  temperature,  ranging  from  normal  to  105.8**  F.  The  pulse- 
rate  averaged  about  130,  often  reaching  160.  During  the  last  four  days 
the  temperature  was  subnormal.  Examination  of  the  lungs  from  time 
to  time  showed  an  extension  of  the  signs  first  noted  in  the  right  lower 
lobe,  until  fine  subcrepitant  rales  could  be  heard  all  over  both  lungs. 

Another  tumor  mass  appeared  in  the  vagina  similar  to,  though  smaller 
than,  the  one  originally  observed,  which  meanwhile  had  ulcerated.  The 
cough  and  bloody  expectoration  became  aggravated  and  the  serosan- 
guinous  vaginal  discharge  continued  to  the  end. 

An  abstract  of  the  pathologist's  report  of  the  autopsy  findings  is 
given  below: 

"  Anatomical  Diagnosis. — Chorio-epithelioma  of  the  uterus  with  exten- 
sion into  the  uterosacral  ligaments.  Metastases  in  the  vagina,  lungs  and 
liver. 

'*  Lungs  (see  Plate  VI)  studded  with  nodules  varying  from  0.5  to  3 
cm.  in  diameter.  Some  are  pale  but  most  are  (^eep,  dusky  red.  They 
show  deep  umbilication  and  two  seem  to  have  penetrated  the  pleura. 
On  section  they  form  irregular  masses  through  the  lung  tissue  and  there 
is  much  hemorrhage  into  their  substance,  and  the  centres  of  some  of  the 
larger  nodules  are  softened.    The  bronchial  lymph  nodes  are  not  invaded. 

"Uterus  (see  Fig.  317)  moderately  enlarged.  The  cavity  is  lined 
with  a  layer  of  deep  red,  necrotic  tissue,  3  to  4  mm.  thick,  which  extends 
into  a  large  necrotic  mass,  4  cm.  in  diameter  in  the  left  uterine  wall  (A), 
It  has  perforated  the  muscle  posteriorly  and  become  adherent.  The 
centre  is  semifluid  and  exceedingly  foul.  It  extends  out  into  the  lower 
portion  of  the  left  broad  ligament  (/i),  and  there  is  a  nodular  tumor  about 
2  cm.  in  diameter  in  the  right  uterosacral  region  (B),  which  is  deep  red 
but  not  broken  down.  There  are  3  nodules  in  the  vaginal  wall,  1  cm. 
in  diameter,  two  of  which  are  ulcerated  on  the  surface  and  necrotic  in 
the  centre;  the  third  is  well  preserved  (C,  C,  C). 
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"Liver  much  enlarged,  reddish-yellow  in  color.  In  the  right  lobe 
are  two  small,  deep  red  nodules." 

Sections  cut  from  the  primary  growth  showed  microscopically  an 
invasion  of  the  uterine  musculature  by  groups  of  large  multinuclear 
cells  (syncytial  masses).  The  metastatic  nodules  in  lungs  and  liver 
showed  a  similar  invasion  by  the  cells  o{  the  new  growth.  Both  primary* 
and  secondary  foci  were  characterized  by  hemorrhagic  areas. 

Diagnosis. — ^This,  although  perhaps  suggested  by  the  history,  is  usually 
not  positively  made  till  either  curettings  from  the  uterus  or  a  portion 
of  the  vaginal  growth  is  subjected  to  a  microscopic  examination.  It 
is  especially  important  to  emphasize  here  the  value  of  subjecting  to 
microscopic  examination  the  curettings  of  every  case  which  has  recently 
been  pregnant  unless  the  tissue  removed  is  evidently  normal  chorion. 

Treatment. — ^When  once  the  diagnosis  has  been  made,  the  only  hope 
from  treatment  lies  in  the  early  radical  removal  of  the  uterus,  tubes, 
ovaries,  and  upper  part  of  the  vagina.  Even  then  operation  is  hopeless 
if  the  lungs  and  other  organs  are  involved  in  metastases.  Hence  the 
woman  should  be  carefully  examined  for  evidences  of  general  metastases 
and  if  these  are  found  operation  should  not  be  performed.  Although 
cases  occur  in  which  these  growths  are  found  in  the  vagina  and  not  in 
the  uterus,  the  author  does  not  believe  it  rational  to  simply  remove  the 
vaginal  growths  and  run  the  risk  of  leaving  behind  a  uterine  growth 
which  may  not  be  apparent. 

During  the  year  1915  the  author  has  operated  upon  two  cases  of 
chorio-epithelioma,  each  preceded  by  an  hydatidiform  mole.  In  both 
cases  the  disease  was  limited  to  the  uterus  and  both  made  good 
recoveries  after  a  complete  hysterectomy. 

DISEASES   OF  THE  AMNION. 

Abnormal  Amount  of  Liquor  Amnii. — The  amount  of  liquor  amnii  in  a 
given  case  may  either  be  above  or  below  that  usually  present.  An  exces- 
sive amount  is  spoken  of  as  hydramnios,  poIyhydramnijOSf  dropsy  of  the 
amnion^  etc.    An  amount  below  the  normal  is  called  oligohydramnios. 

Hydramnios. — ^The  amount  of  liquor  amnii  varies  greatly  in  individual 
cases  which  are  regarded  normal.  Thus  a  variation  of  from  one  to  two 
pints  is  not  considered  abnormal.  On  the  other  hand  the  amount  is 
sometimes  enormous,  in  rare  cases  reaching  several  gallons.  The  first 
question  then  is  what  shall  be  considered  a  dividing  line  between  the 
normal  and  the  abnormal.  This  must  be  more  or  less  arbitrary,  but  in 
general  any  case  having  an  amount  of  liquor  amnii  over  two  quarts  is 
considered  one  of  hydramnios. 

Frequency. — Cases  of  slight  excess  of  liquor  amnii  are  relatively  conmion, 
while  those  with  marked  excess  producing  distinct  symptoms  are  rare. 
In  a  series  of  20,000  consecutive  deliveries  at  the  Sloane  Hospital  there 
were  recorded  113  cases  of  hydramnios,  or  a  frequency  of  1  in  177. 

It  is  more  common  in  multigravidse  than  in  primigravidce.  In  this 
"^'es  of  113  cases,  81  were  multigravid«  and  32  primigravidae.    It  is 
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more  common  in  multiple  than  in  single  pregnancy,  thus  in  this  series 
of  113  cases  there  were  23  women  with  multiple  pregnancy:  20  sets  of 
twins  and  3  sets  of  triplets.  This  of  course  is  a  much  greater  frequency 
than  is  normal  for  multiple  pregnancy. 

Etiology. — ^Although  the  exact  etiology  is  more  or  less  obscure,  three 
general  sources  are  usually  accepted  as  possible.  Thus  the  source  of  the 
fluid  may  be  (1)  fetal,  (2)  maternal,  (3)  anmiotic. 

FetcU  Sources. — The  conditions  of  the  fetus  which  furnish  the  most 
satisfactory  explanation  of  the  excessive  amount  of  liquor  amnii  are 
lesions  in  the  umbilical  cord  or  in  the  fetus  itself,  causing  obstruction  to 
the  return  flow  of  blood  with  increased  blood-pressure  in  the  umbilical 
vein.  The  lesion  in  the  cord  may  be  an  obstruction  due  to  a  tight  knot 
or  the  pressure  of  a  tumor,  etc.  The  cause  of  the  obstruction  on  the  other 
hand  may  be  within  the  fetus  and  may  consist  of  a  cirrhosis  or  syphilitic 
disease  of  the  liver.  Not  infrequently  the  obstruction  to  the  circulation 
is  due  to  some  abnormality  of  the  fetal  heart.  If  for  any  reason  there  is 
some  obstruction  to  the  circulation  in  the  placenta  there  naturally 
results  an  hypertrophy  of  the  heart  and  for  a  time  it  may  be  equal  to 
the  task  required  of  it.  Later  on  it  becomes  insufficient;  an  edema  of 
the  placenta  and  an  increase  of  the  liquor  amnii  may  follow.  A  heart 
with  a  congenital  malformation  still  more  readily  becomes  unequal  to 
its  task  and  congestion,  edema  and  transudation  naturally  follow.  Under 
normal  conditions  the  fetal  kidneys  are  regarded  as  taking  little  part  in 
the  production  of  the  liquor  amnii.  When,  however,  the  fetal  heart 
becomes  hypertrophied,  more  fluid  is  forced  through  the  kidneys;  a 
greater  urinar>'  secretion  is  produced  and  in  some  cases  at  least  this 
increased  urinary  secretion  seems  a  marked  factor  in  the  production  of 
the  hydramnios.  This  method  of  production  of  hydramnios  seems  to 
find  its  illustration  in  certain  cases  of  uniovular  twins  in  which  one  of 
the  amniotic  sacs  is  in  the  condition  of  hydramnios.  Autopsy  on  the 
affected  twin  in  several  instances  of  this  complication  has  shown  an  hyper- 
trophy of  both  heart  and  kidneys  as  though  one  fetus  receiving  more 
blood  than  the  other  had  thrown  more  work  on  the  heart,  which  became 
hypertrophied  and  forced  more  blood  through  the  kidneys.  The  heart 
later  became  unequal  to  its  task  and  congestion  followed.  This  con- 
dition has  been  carefully  studied  by.Schatz,*  Wilson,*  Werth'  and  others. 
The  amount  of  liquor  amnii  surrounding  the  other  fetus  may  be  either 
normal  or  diminished  in  amount.  In  quite  a  large  percentage  of  cases, 
fetal  deformities  such  as  spina  bifida,  anencephalous  monster,  hare-lip, 
exstrophy  of  the  bladder,  the  different  varieties  of  talipes,  etc.,  are  found 
associated  with  hydramnios.  An  excessive  cutaneous  transudation  of 
fluid  associated  with  cardiac  hypertrophy  in  the  fetus  has  been  looked 
upon  as  an  occasional  etiological  factor. 

•  Eine   besondcre  Art  von  einseitiger  Polyhydramnie,  etc.,  Archiv  f.  Gyn.,  1882,  xix, 
329-360. 

'  Hydramnion  in  Cases  of  Unj  Oval,  or  Homologous  Twins,  Trans.  London  Obstet.  Soc, 
1899,  xli,  235-272. 

*  Einseitiges  Hydramnion  mit  Oligohydramnie  der  zweiten  Fnicht,  Archiv  f.  Gyn.,  1882, 
XX,  353-377. 
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Maternal  Sources. — In  a  few  cases  lesions  of  the  maternal  heart,  liver 
or  kidnejs  with  evidences  of  obstruction  in  the  maternal  circulation 
are  associated  in  such  a  way  with  hydramnios  as  to  appear  to  be  related 
as  cause  and  effect. 

Amniotic  Smirce. — In  some  rare  cases  an  actual  inflammation  of  the 
amnion  seems  to  exist  which  causes  an  increased  secretion,  resulting  in 
hydramnios. 

Symptoms. — The  symptoms  arising  from  hydramnios  are  largely 
mechanical,  resulting  from  the  abnormal  intra-abdominal  pressure. 
These  sjmptoms  vary  of  course,  according  to  whether  the  hydramnios 
is  aet^  or  chrome.  In  the  chronic  form,  which  is  much  more  common 
than  the  acute,  the  symptoms  closely  resemble  those  of  multiple  preg- 
nancy. There  is  more  tendency  to  edema  of  the  hiwer  extremities  and 
the  vulva  than  is  normal;  more  tendency  to  renal  disturbance;  more 
dyspnea  and  gastric  disturbance.  If  this  increase  in  pressure,  however, 
has  taken  place  gradually,  the  system  seems  to  be  able  to  accommodate 
itself  to  it  so  that  the  patient  may  be  able  to  go  to  term  without  an  extreme 
d^^ee  of  suffering.  In  the  acide  hydramnios,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
picture  is  different.  Beginning  usually  between  the  fourth  and  the  sixth 
month  the  uterus  distends  rapidly.  The  uterine  and  abdominal  walls 
soon  become  tense  and  tender.  The  patient  in  well-marked  cases  suffers 
with  dyspnea,  perhaps  cyanosis.  She  may  have  to  sleep  bolstered  up 
in  bed,  gastric  digestion  is  often  mechanically  interfered  with,  and  her 
heart  becomes  overburdened.  The  lower  extremities  and  perhaps  the 
vulva  become  edematous.  The  kidneys  often  become  involved  and  in 
not  a  few  cases,  unless  nature  interrupts  the  pregnancy,  this  interruption 
has  to  be  brought  about  by  the  obstetrician  in  order  to  save  the  life  of 
the  woman.  Owing  to  the  amount  of  distention  of  the  uterus  and  the 
tenseness  of  the  uterine  and  abdominal  walls  it  is  often  impossible  to 
accurately'  map  out  the  fetus,  and  it  is  often  difficult  to  hear  the  fetal 
heart  or  hearts,  hence  it  is  not  an  unusual  surprise  at  the  delivery  to 
find  a  twin  pregnancy.  The  fetus  in  these  cases  is  usually  poorly  nour- 
ished and,  as  stated  above,  it  not  infrequently  presents  some  malforma- 
tion, hence  its  loss  if  pregnancy  has  to  be  interrupted  early  in  order  to 
save  the  mother  is  not  so  great. 

Diagnosis. — The  condition  from  which  hydramnios  most  often  has  to 
be  diagnosed  is  multiple  pregnancy.  If  these  two  conditions  exist  inde- 
pendently and  present  their  typical  signs  and  symptoms  the  diagnosis 
lly  easy.  The  hydramnios  presents  the  tense,  distended  uterus 
dominal  wall  with  its  accompanj'ing  dyspnea  and  pressure  symp- 
ith  indistinct  fetal  parts  and  heart  sounds.  The  multiple  preg- 
on  the  other  hand,  presents  its  multiple  fetal  extremities  and  its 
e  heart  sounds  with  less  dyspnea  and  less  edema  or  other  pressure 
ms  because  the  gron'th  of  the  abdominal  tumor  has  been  more 
I  and  the  sjstem  has  had  opportunity  to  adjust  itself  to  the 
?d  pressure.  The  difficulty  in  diagnosis  lies  in  the  fact  that  mul- 
■egnancy  is  often  associated  with  hydramnios,  and  with  the  tense 
vail  of  hydramnios  in  many  cases  it  is  impossible  to  determine 
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multiple  fetal  parts  or  fetal  hearts,  and  accurate  diagnosis  becomes  almost 
impossible.  In  a  few  cases  it  is  necessary  to  differentiate  between  hydram- 
nios  and  extra-uterine  alxlominal  fluid,  encysted  or  free.  In  general  the 
diagnosis  is  made  by  first  determining  the  presence  or  absence  of  preg- 
nancy and  for  this  the  consideration  of  the  menstrual  history;  the  con- 
dition of  the  breasts;  the  appearance  of  the  vagina  and  cervix;  the  feel 
of  the  cervix  and  lower  uterine  segment;  the  shape  of  the  abdominal 
tumor  as  determined  by  a  bimanual  examination  and  the  presence  or 
absence  of  the  positive  signs  of  pregnancy  usually  answers.  If  the  exist- 
ence of  pregnancy  is  once  determined  it  is  usually  easy  to  differentiate 
hydramnios  from  extra-uterine  collections  of  fluid.  Occasionally,  how- 
ever, pregnancy  coexists  with  ascites  or  a  large  ovarian  cyst,  which  may 
severely  tax  the  diagnostic  powers  of  the  obstetrician.  However,  the 
effect  of  position  in  changing  the  percussion  note  in  ascites  and  a  careful 
study  of  the  relation  of  the  ovarian  cyst  to  the  uterine  body  will  usually 
enable  him  to  arrive  at  a  correct  diagnosis. 

Treatment. — In  the  chronic  form  of  hydramnios  it  is  seldom  that 
active  treatment  is  indicated.  Realizing  the  excessive  intra-abdominal 
pressure,  the  patient  should  be  kept  quiet  and  elimination  should  be 
favored;  the  stomach,  liver  and  kidneys  should  be  taxed  as  little  as 
possible  by  restricting  nitrogenous  diet  and  giving  small  quantities  at 
shorter  intervals  than  usual.  The  author  has  never  been  able  to  accom- 
plish enough  in  withholding  such  fluid  as  the  patient  wishes  to  quench 
her  thirst  to  make  it  worth  while.  The  obstetrician  should  be  con- 
stantly on  the  alert  for  renal  complications. 

In  the  acute  hydramnios  with  marked  dyspnea  and  serious  embarrass- 
ment of  circulation  the  interruption  of  the  pregnancy  is  indicated, 
whatever  its  stage.  As  already  stated,  this  interruption  often  takes 
place  spontaneously,  but  if  not,  labor  should  be  induced.  On  account 
of  the  risk  of  the  sudden  gush  of  the  liquor  amnii  causing  prolapse  of  the 
cord  and  malpresentation  of  the  child,  and  the  sudden  emptying  of  the 
uterus  predisposing  to  postpartum  hemorrhage,  the  membranes  should 
be  punctureil  through  the  cervical  canal  and  the  liquor  amnii  be  allowe<i 
to  drain  off  slowly. 

Prognosis. — In  chronic  hydramnios  the  prognosis  for  both  mother  and 
child  is  usually  good  under  careful  observation. 

In  acute  hydramnios  the  prognosis  for  the  mother  is  usually  good, 
provided  she  is  not  suffering  from  a  severe  constitutional  disease  and 
provided  she  is  carefully  watched  and  the  pregnancy  is  interrupted  before 
the  pressure  becomes  too  great.  The  prognosis  for  the  child  in  acute 
hydramnios  is  always  uncertain  for  the  reason  that  it  is  often  premature, 
usually  poorly  nourished,  and  not  infrequently  malformed. 

OUgohydramnios. — In  a  few  rare  cases  the  liquor  amnii  instead  of 
being  abnormally  increased  in  amount  is  abnormally  decreased,  so  that 
the  fluid  surrounding  the  fetus  is  insufficient  for  its  protection  and 
development.  This  is  called  oligohydramnios.  Most  authorities  state 
its  frequency  as  about  onc*e  in  four  thousand  cases.  It  is  met  with  not 
only  in  single  uterine  pregnancies,  but  in  multiple  pregnancies  and  in 
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advanced  cases  of  ectopic  gestation.  Little  is  known  of  the  etiology  of 
the  condition.  In  a  case  reported  by  Strassmann,^  in  1894,  there  was 
an  absence  of  both  kidneys,  and  in  a  case  reported  by  Jaggard,*  in  the 
same  year,  there  was  an  absence  of  one  kidney  and  a  cystic  degeneration 
of  the  other.  These  cases  suggest  the  possibility  of  the  absence  of  kidney 
function  being  the  cause  of  the  oligohydramnios  in  some  cases.  The 
presence  of  this  etiological  factor,  however,  is  by  no  means  uniform.  In 
some  cases  of  oligohydramnios  the  fetal  skin  has  been  found  thick  and 
dry,  with  very  little  secretion,  but  whether  this  was  the  result  or  one  of 


utatioD.  healed  at  birth. 

the  causes  of  the  oligohydramnios,  has  never  been  settled.  The  results 
of  oligohydramnios  are  most  serious  when  it  occurs  in  the  early  part  of 
pregnancy,  as  with  insufficient  fluid  to  separate  the  amnion  from  the 
fetus,  adhesions  form  between  the  two  and  numerous  fetal  malformations 
occur.  Faults  of  fusion  in  the  midline,  different  forms  of  talipes,  intra- 
uterine  amputations  by  the  bands  of  adhesions,  interference  with  the 
nutrition  and  distortion  of  the  fetus  from  pressure  are  among  the  results 
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found  in  oligohydramnios.  In  some  cases  the  fetal  circulation  is  so 
interfered  with  as  to  kill  the  fetus  and  cause  its  expulsion.  In  some 
cases  of  twin  pregnancy  one  amniotic  sac  has  an  abundance,  perhaps 
even  an  excess,  of  liquor  amnii,  while  the  other  sac  has  hardly  any,  and 
the  fetus  in  this  sac  is  malformed,  perhaps  even  compressed  to  a  fetus 
papyraceous.  Oligohydramnios  occurring  late  in  pregnancy  is  usually 
less  disastrous  than  when  it  occurs  early,  but  even  here  abnormal  compres- 
sion and  various  minor  deformities  are  often  seen.  The  same  may  be 
said  regarding  advanced  cases  of  ectopic  gestation  where  there  is  little 
fluid  in  the  amniotic  sac. 

Intra-iiterixie  Aminitations. — ^Intra-uterine  amputations  have  already 
been  referred  to.  It  is  readily  understood  that  the  amniotic  bands  of 
adhesion,  by  encircling  any  portion  of  the  upper  or  lower  extremities, 
may,  by  interfering  with  its  circulation,  cause  sloughing  and  even  ampu- 
tation. Children  are  occasionally  born  in  which  such  an  amputation 
has  occurred  from  this  cause  and  the  stump  has  healed  (Fig.  318).  Not 
infrequently  the  delivery  is  premature,  but  if  the  pregnancy  goes  to  term 
and  firm  adhesions  have  formed  between  the  placenta  and  the  fetus, 
the  labor  is  apt  to  be  tedious  and  distressing  and  there  is  always  the 
risk  of  a  premature  separation  of  the  placenta  with  danger  alike  to 
mother  and  child. 


CHAPTER  XV. 
ABORTION. 

The  arrest  of  gestation  and  expulsion  of  the  ovum  prior  to  the  period 
of  viability  of  the  child  is  called  by  the  medical  profession  abortion. 

This  term,  however,  has  been  so  long  associated  with  the  criminal 
operation  that  it  is  distasteful  to  patients,  who  speak  of  the  occurrence 
as  a  miscarriage,  and  it  is  always  wise  for  the  physician  in  the  presence 
of  his  patient  to  use  this  latter  expression. 

The  twenty-eighth  week  or  the  completion  of  the  seventh  month  of 
gestation  is  generally  accepted  as  the  period  of  viability,  for  although 
by  means  of  an  incubator  the  life  of  a  child  of  less  than  seven  months' 
gestation  has  occasionally  been  saved,  this  result  is  so  exceptional  that 
it  is  not  to  be  expected  and  little  hope  of  it  should  be  given.  Interrup- 
tion of  pregnancy  then,  prior  to  the  completion  of  the  seventh  month, 
may  be  called  abortion  or  miscarriage,  and  between  the  seventh  month 
and  term,  premature  labor. 

Frequency. — ^In  1000  consecutive  patients  in  the  author's  private  prac- 
tice who  have  been  pregnant,  371  have  had  one  or  more  miscarriages. 
This  shows  the  extreme  frequency  of  the  occurrence,  i.  c,  a  little  more 
often  than  1  in  3  (although  it  is  impossible  to  tell  how  many  of  these 
were  induced).    In  this  1000  cases  53  miscarried  in  their  first  pregnancy. 

Etiology. — In  studying  the  etiology  of  abortion  the  following  factors 
may  be  recognized:  (a)  Traumatism,  (fc)  maternal  causes,  (c)  fetal 
causes,  (d)  paternal  causes. 

A,  Traumatism. — Under  this  heading  may  be  placed  all  forms  of 
violence,  as  blows,  falls,  lifting  heavy  weights,  excessive  action  of  the 
abdominal  muscles,  as  in  severe  vomiting,  coughing  or  sneezing,  exces- 
sive or  violent  intercourse,  the  introduction  of  instruments,  etc.  All 
these  probably  act  by  causing  hemorrhage  into  the  decidua  or  between 
the  decidua  and  the  uterine  wall  thus  separating  more  or  less  of  the  ovum 
from  its  attachment. 
.    B.  Maternal  Causes. — ^Here  may  be  mentioned: 

1.  Causes  acting  through  the  nervmis  system,  as  mental  shock;  reflex 
irritation,  as  from  nursing  a  child  while  again  pregnant;  nervous  diseases, 
as  chorea,  epilepsy,  etc. 

2.  Causes  Acting  through  the  Blood. — One  of  the  most  frequent 
causes  of  abortion  is  a  condition  or  group  of  conditions  in  the  mother 
which  is  called  a  toxemia.  The  nature  of  this  toxemia  is  not  known 
at  present,  and  it  can  only  be  said  that  products  of  metabolism  which 
should  be  oxidized,  rendered  innocuous  and  eliminated,  probably  cir- 
"Mlate  in  the  blood  in  a  harmful  form. 

(506) 
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Also  acting  through  the  blood  of  the  mother  is  syphilis  with  its  accom- 
panying disease  of  the  decidua,  and  this  disease  should  always  be  thought 
of  in  searching  for  the  etiology  of  repeated  miscarriages  in  a  given  case. 

High  fevers,  especially  with  a  temperature  above  105°  F.,  predispose 
to  a  miscarriage.  This  is  often  seen  in  typhoid  fever  through  which,  if 
the  course  is  a  mild  one  and  the  temperature  relatively  low,  the  preg- 
nant patient  will  often  pass  without  interruption  of  the  pregnancy,  while 
on  the  other  hand,  if  the  course  is  severe  and  the  temperature  high, 
abortion  is  common. 

Malarial  fever  also  predisposes  to  abortion,  and  in  all  probability  some 
of  the  cases  of  abortion  assigned  to  the  administration  of  quinine  have 
been  due  to  the  malarial  infection  for  which  the  quinine  was  given. 

Acting  through  the  blood  of  the  mother  as  causes  of  abortion  may 
also  be  mentioned  poisonous  drugs,  as  mercury,  phosphorous,  lead,  ergot, 
etc.;  poisonous  gases,  as  coal  gas^  or  a  lack  of  elimination  of  carbon 
dioxide  gas,  in  diseased  conditions  of  the  heart  and  lungs,  and  lastly,  an 
impoverished  condition  of  the  blood  itself  as  in  extreme  anemia,  will 
sometimes  produce  an  abortion. 

3.  Local  Causes, — Probably  the  most  common  cause  of  abortion  or 
miscarriage  is  an  endometritis  which  interferes  with  the  formation  of  a 
healthy  decidua  and  normal  attachment  of  the  ovum.  The  causes  of  the 
endometritis  may  be  varied,  but  it  is  the  endometritis  itself  which  stands 
in  direct  etiological  relation  with  the  separation  of  the  ovum. 

A  posterior  displacement  of  the  uterus  is  one  of  the  common  causes  of 
abortion  and  in  the  judgment  of  the  author  this  forms  the  chief  argument 
in  favor  of  bimanual  examination  of  a  patient  early  in  pregnancy.  The 
displacement  may  cause  the  abortion  in  one  of  two  ways:  either  through 
the  endometritis  resulting  from  the  chronic  congestion  produced  by  the 
retroversion  or  retroflexion,  or  if  the  uterus  is  fixed  by  adhesions  and 
incarcerated  beneath  the  promontory  of  the  sacrum,  as  the  growth  con- 
tinues something  has  to  give  way  and  the  uterus  relieves  its  tension  by 
emptying  itself  in  the  direction  of  least  resistance,  i.  e,,  through  the 
cervical  canal. 

Abortion  is  sometimes  produced  by  adhesions  outside  of  the  uterus 
interfering  with  its  normal  expansion;  by  lacerations  of  the  cervix,  which 
give  too  little  support  at  the  outlet  of  the  uterus  and  also  expose  it  to 
constant  irritation  and  perhaps  endometritis. 

Tinnors  of  the  ntenis,  especially  fibromyomata,  will  sometimes  cause 
an  abortion,  although  many  times  a  patient,  whose  uterus  is  studded, 
with  fibroids,  will  pass  through  pregnancy  without  the  slightest  tendency 
to  abort. 

When  abortion  is  produced  by  a  fibromyoma  it  is  probably  caused 
either  by  the  encroachment  of  the  tumor  upon  the  cavity  of  the  uterus 
or  by  the  endometritis  which  accompanies  it. 

In  placenta  previa  abortion  and  premature  labor  are  well  known  to  be 
common. 

C,  Fetal  Causes. — Under  this  heading  may  be  grouped  any  disease 
of  the  fetus  or  fetal  membranes  destroying  the  life  of  the  fetus.    While 
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a  dead  fetus  may  sometimes  be  retained  within  the  cavity  of  the  uterus 
for  weeks,  months,  or  even  years,  as  a  rule  the  uterus  soon  regards  it  as 
a  foreign  body  and  expels  it  in  from  one  to  four  weeks.  Among  the 
causes  of  fetal  death  may  be  mentioned  hemorrhage  into  the  placenta, 
degeneration  of  the  chorion,  extreme  torsion  of  the  cord  with  stenosis 
of  its  vessels,  etc. 

D.  Paternal  Causes. — ^The  one  chief  cause  of  abortion  assignable  to 
the  father  is  syykilis,  producing  from  syphilitic  spermatozoa  syphilitic 
changes  in  the  placenta  and  fetus.  In  addition  to  syphilis,  constitutional 
exhaustion  from  alcoholic  or  venereal  excesses,  from  tuberculosis  or 
other  wasting  diseases,  by  producing  unhealthy  spermatozoa  seems  to 
predispose  to  abortion. 

The  occurrence  of  an  abortion  often  seems  in  itself  a  predisposing 
cause  of  a  recurrence. 

The  above-mentioned  causes,  save  traumatism,  are  largely  predisposing 
in  character,  and  with  one  or  more  of  these  predisposing  causes  present 
it  is  evident  that  a  very  slight  traumatism  might  serve  as  an  exciting 
cause.  Classified  according  to  etiology,  abortion  may  be  looked  upon 
as  either  accidenUU  or  intentional,  these  terms  being  self-explanatory. 
Intentional  abortion  may  be  either  criminal  or  medical,  the  latter 
expression  being  used  to  cover  those  interruptions  of  pregnancy  which 
are  demanded  for  the  life  and  health  of  the  mother  and  which  are  per- 
formed by  the  medical  attendant  after  careful  and  conscientious  study 
of  the  case. 

Symptoms. — Classified  according  to  symptoms,  abortion  may  be  either 
threatened  or  inemiable.  The  symptoms  of  threatened  abortion  are 
hemorrhage  and  perhaps  pain.  Usually  the  first  evidence  of  any  tendency 
to  abort  or  miscarry  is  a  bloody  discbarge  from  the  vagina.  This  may 
be  accompanied  or  soon  followed  by  slight  recurring  pains.  However,  a 
woman  may  have  a  slight  bloody  flow  for  a  number  of  days  and  with  it 
occasional  recurrent  pains  which  under  proper  treatment  may  subside, 
the  patient  go  to  term  and  be  delivered  of  a  healthy  child.  These  symp- 
toms then  (hemorrhage  and  pain)  may  be  only  those  of  a  threatened 
abortion,  but  if  in  addition  to  the  hemorrhage  and  pain  there  is  found 
on  examination  a  dilatation  of  the  cervix  and  a  beginning  protrusion  of 
the  ovum  the  abortion  becomes  inevitable.  There  may  also  be  certain 
prodromal  symptoms  of  general  makise  and  increase  in  the  vaginal 
mucus,  and  an  increased  frequency  of  mictuiiition. 

Pathology. — ^Whatever  the  etiology  of  an  abortion  the  pathological 
result  is  usually  an  effusion  of  more  or  less  blood  into  the  decidua  or 
between  the  decidua  and  the  uterine  wall  (see  Plate  VII).  In  a  threat- 
ened abortion  (Plate  VII,  Fig.  1)  this  may  be  slight  and  not  enough  to 
separate  any  material  portion  of  the  chorion  or  placenta  from  the  uterine 
wall.  In  an  inevitable  abortion,  on  the  other  hand  (Plate  VII,  Fig.  2), 
more  and  more  of  the  ovum  is  separated  until,  under  the  influence  of  the 
uterine  contractions,  either  the  entire  ovum  is  expelled  from  the  uterus 
as  in  complete  abortion  (see  Fig.  319),  or  the  embr^'o  is  expelled,  leaving 
behind  more  or  less  of  its  membranes  and  the  decidua  as  in  an  incomplete 
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Threatened  Abortion. 
FIG.  a 


Inevitable  Abortion. 
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ahortion,  or  the  entire  ovum  is  retained  for  a  time  within  the  cavity  of 
the  uterus  as  a  mole. 

Classified  according  to  pathology  then,  abortion  is  complele  when  the 
entire  oviim  is  expelled  from  the  uterus;  incomplete,  when  a  part  of  the 
<>^■um  is  retained. 


In  a  coinpU'to  ithortion.  which  takes  plair  »>c»n  after  the  wcurreure 
<if  llic  Iicrnorrlmge  and  uterine  eontraetionH  which  caused  its  separation, 
the  euihryii  will  he  found  enclosed  in  its  sac  of  amnion  and  chorion  with 
the  hixiiriant  chorionic  villi  snrronndetl  hy  more  or  less  of  the  decldua  and 
covered  with  more  or  less  hlixHl,  hi  some  early  cases,  as  in  Fig.  :119,  the 
(ivnni  is  enclosc<l  ui  a  iinietically  complete  triangular  decidual  sac.  In 
this  case  the  patient,  a  private  patient  of  the  author's,  menstruated  last 
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on  October  5,  1900,  and  the  ovum  in  the  decidual  Sac  was  discharged 
December  17,  1900. 

Often  in  a  practically  complete  abortion  a  little  of  the  decidua  is  left 
behind,  as  often  occurs  in  a  n(»mal  labor  at  term,  but  as  it  usually  comes 
away  in  the  lochia  without  symptoms,  the  retention  of  only  a  little  decidua 
and  nothing  else  is  usually  not  regarded  sufficient  to  place  it  in  the  class 
of  incomplete  abortion. 


Fio.  320.^Fetua  only  eipelled:  membraDes  retsioed. 

In  the  incomplete  abortion  the  fetus  alone  may  be  expelled  and  the 
membranes,  amnion,  chorion  and  decidua  all  be  retained,  as  in  Fig.  320, 
or  especially  in  early  abortions  the  ovum  may  be  covered  only  by  amnion 
(Fig.  321),  or  by  amnion  and  chorion  with  its  luxuriant  \illi,  so  that 
the  specimen  obtained  maj-  he  a  little  vesicle  covered  with  the  shagg>' 
chorionic  villi  (see  Fir.  322). 

In  quite  a  large  percentage  of  cases  the  ovum  is  retainetl  within  the 
uterus  for  a  considerable  time  after  the  death  of  tlie  fetus.  I'nder  these 
circumstances  the  blood  effusion  which  has  gradualij-  surrotmded  the 
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ovum  cf>agulates  and  there  is  formed  a  blood-elot  whose  centre  consists 
of  a  more  or  less  degenerate  ovum.  This  structure  is  spoken  of  as  a  mule 
and  is  called  a  sanguineous  or  bloody  viole,  when  the  encapsulating  blood- 
clot  is  relatively  fresh  and  retains  its  blood-red  color  (see  Kig.  'i2'i),  and 
»  or  fleshy  mole,  when  from  the  deposit  of  fibrin  the  encapsu- 


Fio.  321. — ^Fplu9  coverpii  only  with  lu 


latinR  blood-clot  lias  lost   its  original  nppeamnce  and  consi-stency  and 
has  bt'(X)me  more  fleshy  in  character. 

If  a  section  Is  made  through  one  of  these  mules  after  its  dischai^-  fn)m 
the  uterus  there  is  usually  found  in  its  centre  a  small  cavity  line<l  with  a 
smooth  membrane  (the  amnion)  and,  depending  upon  the  development 
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of  the  ovum  and  tlie  age<of  the  mole,  there  may  be  found  haiigiiig  from 
tmv  ixtiiit  ()f  the  memhrane  either  a  small  umbilical  coni  and  partiullv 
deneiierated  fetus  or  jK-rhaps  only  a  remnant  of  an  umbilical  cord,  the 
fftus  having  been  absorbed. 

In  all  moles  the  fettis  is  Nmuller  than  would  be  expected  from  the 
menstrual  history,  showing  that  tlie  death  of  the  fetus  occurred  a  con- 
siderable time  before  its  expulsion  from  the  uterus. 


!■■].!.  ;f22.— Ovum  with  nnmiou  end  chorion  exprlli!!!. 

A  foinplctc  iitisorptior  of  the  fetus  ean  only  take  place  in  the  cjirl\ 
weeks  of  dcvchipnieiit.  If  it  is  retained  in  the  uterus  after  it  has  reacheil 
any  considerable  sw  it  usually  niiiccratcs  and  decomposes,  becoming  « 
serious  menace  to  maternal  life.  Hnrely,  however,  it  undergoes  a  dr^iuR 
|)rocess  called  miimmijieation.  In  twin  pregnancy  one  of  tlie  twins 
sometimes  thrives  at  tlie  ex(K'nse  of  the  other  and  the  unfortunate  twin 
becomes  compressed  and  thinned  out  and  is  only  found  at  term  as  a 
fetii»  papi/raceoiis  or  jiarchniont-Iike  fetus  (see  Fig.  324),  in  the  mem- 
brane of  what  might  at  first  lie  thought  a  single  pregnancy.  * 
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Very  rarely  in  intra-uterine  pregnancy,  but  much  more  often  in  ectopic 
gestation,  a  fetus  is  retained  until  it  is  converted  by  the  deposition  of 
lime  salts  into  a  relatively  innocuous  Uthopedion. 

Treatimnt. — Prophylaxis. — ^The  most  important  factor  in  the  prophyl- 
actic treatment  of  abortion  is  the  education  of  patients  in  the  moral 
and  legal  wrong  as  well  as  the  danger  of  induced  abortion.  Many  women, 
remarkably  conscientious  in  perhaps  almost  every  other  action,  seem  to 
lose  all  sense  of  right  and  wrong  when  possessed  of  the  desire  to  rid  them- 
selves of  the  product  of  conception.  They  will  often  state  that  all  their 
friends  get  relief  and  they  are  going  to  have  it.    Many  satisfy  themselves 


Fia.  323, — Sanguineoua  mole. 

with  the  idea  that  very  early  in  pregnancy  there  is  little  fonn  to  the 
ovmn  and  it  amounts  to  nothing.  There  are  two  good  methods  of  edu- 
cation of  the  laity  in  this  matter— one  is  to  show  them  either  a  specimen 
or  a  photograph  of  a  fetus  of  two  or  three  months'  development  and  to 
tell  them  that  there  is  certainly  life  in  the  fetus  and  that  the  destruction 
of  that  life  is  a  crime,  both  morally  and  legally,  just  as  the  taking  of  the 
life  of  the  child  a  year  after  it  is  bom  would  be  a  crime.  Many  a  woman, 
when  this  phase  of  the  subject  has  been  presented  to  her,  has  been 
persuaded  to  abandon  her  determination  to  terminate  her  pregnancy. 
Another  method  which  is  often  useful  is  to  instruct  the  patient  in  the 


(Iniif^tTs  of  inclucefl  alHirtion  and  to  assure  her  that  no  reputable  member 
i»f  the  pn)fessioti  will  have  anything  to  do  with  cairj-inR  out  her  desire 
mill  that  she  cannot  atTord  to  risk  her  life  in  the  hands  of  disrepuUblr 
men  whose  hands  and  instruments  would,  like  their  work,  probablj  hf 
unclean. 

The  edueation  of  patients  along  these  two  lines  of  moral  responsibility 
ami  dangers  of  induce<l  abortion  has  saved  the  life  of  many  an  unborn 
fetus. 


Fki.  324,— F<-tus  pupyrureuua  id  membraOM  of  full-tcim  (etua. 

riifortuuately  fur  the  uiilioni  race,  some  of  the  modem  abortionists 
have  lennied  to  do  tlic  (Tiiniiml  act  in  the  same  aseptic,  scientific  manner 
which  is  employed  l>y  the  conscientious  surgeon  when  the  uterus  has  to 
be  cniptiwi  in  order  to  save  the  life  of  the  mother,  in  this  way  making: 
detection  of  the  abortionists'  crime  more  diflfieult. 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  the  ])rophylactic  treatment  of  alxtrtion 
it  is  fitting  tliat  something  be  siiid  reganling  the  ])ositi(m  of  the  physician 
toward  the  i»ersnasioii  of  liis  ))atieiits  to  interrupt  their  pregnancy  for 
other  than  medieul  reas()ns.  I  will  not  call  it  a  temptation,  as  no  man 
should  allow  tlie])ersuasiiin  to  so  influence  him  as  to  become  a  temptation. 


PLATE  VIII 


Vagina  and  Cervical  Canal  Packed  with  Gauze. 


\ 
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Many  a  case  will  present  itself  which  will  arouse  his  sympathies  and 
make  him  wish  with  all  his  heart  that  his  patient  had  not  become  pregnant 
at  just  this  apparently  the  most  inopportune  time  for  her,  but  there  is 
only  one  position  for  the  reputable  conscientious  physician  to  take,  i.  e., 
that  save  for  distinct  medical  reasons  with  which  a  fellow  practitioner 
concurs,  he  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  induction  of  abortion,  even 
if  the  patient  making  the  plea  is  the  wealthiest  and  most  influential  in 
his  practice. 

Treatment  of  Threatened  Abortion. — On  the  occurrence  of  any  uterine 
hemorrhage  with  or  without  pain  the  patient  should  be  at  once  put  to 
bed,  her  mental  excitement  quieted  as  much  as  possible  by  words  of 
encouragement  and  her  uterine  irritability  quieted  by  an  opiate.  In 
order  to  get  a  rapid  effect  the  author's  custom  is  to  first  administer 
a  hypodermic  injection  of  morphin  (gr.  J-J)  and  then  continue  the 
influence  of  the  opiate  by  giving  codein  (gr.  ss)  every  two  hours  for 
two  or  three  doses.  If  no  pain  appears  the  codein  can  then  be  dis- 
continued, only  to  be  resumed  at  intervals  of  about  four  hours  if  pain 
recurs.  The  patient  should  lie  quietly  on  the  back  and  should  receive 
only  light,  non-stimulating  nourishment,  better  cool  than  hot.  The 
application  of  an  ice-bag  just  above  the  symphysis  often  quiets  uterine 
irritability.  After  a  day  or  two  if  neither  pain  nor  hemorrhage  recurs 
the  fluidextract  of  viburnum  may  be  substituted  for  the  opiate,  but  the 
patient  should  be  kept  off  her  feet  for  a  number  of  days  after  all  hemor- 
rhage and  pain  have  ceased. 

Treatment  of  Inevitable  Abortion, — As  soon  as  it  is  evident  that  to  the 
symptoms  of  hemorrhage  and  pain,  which  may  belong  only  to  a  threat- 
ened abortion,  there  is  added  a  beginning  dilatation  of  the  cervix  and  a 
protrusion  of  the  ovum  into  the  cervical  canal,  the  picture  changes  from 
that  of  a  threatened  to  one  of  inevitable  abortion  and  the  object  then 
desired  is  the  speedy,  complete  emptying  of  the  uterus  with  as  little 
hemorrhage  and  pain  as  possible.  If  the  cervix  is  dilating  rapidly  and 
everything  progressing  favorably  the  best  treatment  is  to  leave  the 
patient  alone  and  allow  the  uterus  to  empty  itself  as  completely  as 
possible.  It  is  extremely  important,  however,  that  everything  passed 
from  the  vagina  should  be  preserved  for  careful  examination  to  deter- 
mine whether  or  not  the  ovum  has  been  completely  expelled.  Tnder 
two  months  the  ovum  is  often  so  completely  expelled  that  the  uterus 
may  be  considered  empty,  but  after  this  period  of  gestation  an  incomplete 
abortion  becomes  the  rule. 

If  the  cervix  is  slow  in  dilating  and  the  hemorrhage  is  profuse,  one  of 
the  best  methods  of  treatment  is  to  pack  the  cervical  canal  and  the 
vagina  with  a  long  strip  of  iodoform  gauze  (see  Plate  VIII).  This 
tends  to  check  the  hemorrhage  by  confining  it  between  the  decidua  and 
the  uterine  wall,  and  occurring  in  this  confined  space  the  hemorrhage 
tends  to  separate  the  ovum  more  and  more  completely  from  the  uterine 
wall  at  the  same  time  that  the  gauze  tends  to  soften  and  <lilate  the  cer- 
vical canal.  Often,  if  the  gauze  is  removed  at  the  end  of  eight  to  twelve 
hours,  the  cervix  is  found  dilate<l  and  the  ovum  lying  free  in  the  canal. 
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If  the  cervix  is  well  dilated  or  easily  dilatable  and  the  ovum  is  not  steadily 
advancing,  the  discomfort  of  the  woman  and  the  amount  of  blood  loss 
may  be  markedly  lessened  by  putting  the  patient  under  an  anesthetic 
and  with  the  finger  or  fingers  of  the  sterile  gloved  hand  sweeping  around 
the  cavity  of  the  uterus  and  removing  the  ovum,  blood-dots,  etc.  After 
this  procedure  it  is  well  to  irrigate  the  cavity  of  the  uterus  with  some 
sterile  solution  like  normal  saline  solution  to  remove  all  debris  and  then 
follow  it  with  an  intra-uterine  tamponade  of  a  weak  iodoform  or  bismuth 
gauze.  The  use  of  the  gauze  tamponade  has  the  advantage  not  only  of 
controlling  hemorrhage  but  in  the  withdrawal  of  the  gauze  the  uterine 
cavity  is  wiped  clean  of  retained  portions  of  decidua  if  there  be  any. 
Iodoform  or  bismuth  gauze  is  better  than  plain  gauze,  as  the  latter 
remains  sweet  in  the  uterus  but  a  short  time.  Attention  has  already  been 
called  to  the  fact  that  the  specimen  passed  from  the  uterus  should  be 
saved  and  carefully  examined  to  see  if  it  is  complete.  This  is  usually 
best  determined  by  floating  the  specimen  in  water.  It  is  exceptional 
that  the  ovum  is  cast  off  with  the  deciduae  complete,  as  shown  in  Fig.  319, 
and  especially  rare  is  this  occurrence  after  the  second  month.  Even  if 
the  amnion  and  chorion  are  complete  it  is  common  to  find  patches  of 
decidua  absent.  If  the  cast-off  ovum  is  surrounded  by  the  complete 
deciduae,  of  course  the  abortion  is  complete  and  no  intra-uterine  inter- 
ference is  indicated.  If  only  small  patches  of  decidua  parietalis  are  absent 
from  the  specimen  when  carefully  examined,  it  may  be  regarded  as  prac- 
tically complete  and  so  treated,  the  uterine  cavity  being  left  alone. 

Treatment  of  Incomplete  Abortion. — ^The  question  now  arises,  What  is 
the  best  treatment  when  only  a  part  of  the  ovum  has  been  discharged, 
the  remainder  being  retained  within  the  cavity  of  the  uterus?  Often  it 
is  only  the  fetus  which  is  discharged,  the  amnion,  chorion  and  decidua 
being  retained. 

This  is  especially  common  in  and  after  the  third  month.  All  degrees 
of  incompleteness,  however,  occur — ^from  the  fetusL  alone  to  the  fetus 
surrounded  by  the  amnion,  chorion  and  most  of  the  decidua.  The  earlier 
the  abortion,  the  more  likely  is  it  to  be  complete;  while  the  more  mature 
the  placenta,  the  more  likely  is  the  fetus  to  be  the  only  part  to  be  dis- 
charged. Even  in  the  early  weeks,  if  only  the  ovum  is  discharged  (see 
Fig.  322), enough  decidua  maybe  retained  to  cause  continued  hemorrhage. 

In  an  abortion  which  is  known  to  be  incomplete  there  is  only  one  rule 
which  should  be  followed  in  treatment:  The  vterus  should  be  emptied 
with  the  least  injury  and  with  the  greater  cleanliness.  The  best  instrument 
for  emptying  a  uterus  when  the  cervix  is  well  dilated  or  easily  dilatable 
is  the  aseptic  finger  or  fingers.  If  one,  or  preferably  two,  fingers  can  be 
introduced  into  the  uterine  cavity,  with  the  assistance  of  the  other  hand 
on  the  abdomen  depressing  the  abdominal  and  uterine  walls  in  apposi- 
tion to  the  intra-uterine  fingers,  every  part  of  the  uterine  cavity  can  be 
palpated  and  the  presence  of  secundines  detected  and  removed.  The 
uterine  cavity  is  then  irrigated  to  wash  away  loosened  debris  and  the 
intra-uterine  tamponade  used.  There  are  many  incomplete  abortions, 
however,  in  which  the  cervical  canal  is  not  suflBciently  dilated  or  easily 
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dilatable  to  admit  the  finger.  In  such  instances  some  substitute  for  the 
finger  must  be  used.  The  two  instniments  which  in  the  author's  exper- 
ience have  proved  most  valuable  are  seen  in  Fig.  325.  A  blunt,  firm 
curette  and  a  sponge  holder.  The  loop  of  the  curette  is  flat  on  one  sur- 
face and  the  shank  is  rigid  enough  to  give  all  the  scraping  power  needed, 
while  the  loop  is  large  enough  to  make  perforation  of  the  uterus  unlikely. 
The  sponge  holder  is  made  with  halves  separable  so  that  one-half  may  be 
used  as  a  curette  if  desired.  The  general  plan  in  the  use  of  these  two 
instruments  is  to  separate  the  membranes  from  the  uterine  wall  with 


Fio.  325. — SpoDce  holder  and  curette. 

the  curette  and  then  remove  them  from  the  uterine  cavity  with  the  sponge 
holder.  In  using  the  curette  but  little  force  should  be  employed  and  that 
little  should  be  in  the  direction  toward  the  operator,  the  instrument 
being  verj-  gently  introduced  until  the  fundus  of  the  uterus  Is  reached 
and  then  all  scraping  done  in  the  withdrawal.  The  contact  of  the  curette 
with  the  fundus  is  more  easilj-  detected  if  the  latter  is  steadied  and  gently 
depressed  by  the  hands  of  an  assistant  or  nurse.  Each  side  and  comu 
of  the  uterus  should  in  turn  be  gone  over  by  the  curette  hut  always 
with  the  thought  of  doing  as  little  injury  as  possible  to  the  uterine  wall. 
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In  onler  t<t  use  the  two  instruments  shown  above,  three  other  instruments 
are  usually  needed  as  adjuvants  (see  Fig.  32(i). 

1.  A  volsella  to  hold  the  cervix. 

2.  A  perineal  retractor,  one  style  of  which  is  Iierc  represented. 

3.  A  glove  stretcher  dilator. 

Following  the  use  of  the  curette  and  sponge  holder  some  sort  of  a 
double-current  catheter  is  needed  for  washing  away  debris,  and  for  this 


Fia.  326.— VoIbcIIb.  perineHl  tetraclor  and  dilahir. 

purpose  the  Bozeman-Fritsch  instrument  shown  in  Fig.  327  answers 
well. 

If  an  intra-uterine  tamponade  is  indicated,  the  packing  forceps 
shown  in  Fig.  327  for  introducing  gauze  is  verj'  useful. 

The  advantage  gained  by  the  introduction  of  the  finger  or  fingers 
and  imlpation  of  the  uterine  cavit>'  to  determine  that  it  is  empty  is  well 
illustrated  by  2  cases  which  have  come  under  the  author's  observation. 

In  the  first  case  the  uterus  was  carefully  curetted  after  an  incomplete 

'rtion  and  was  supposed  to  be  left  empty.    On  about  the  tenth  day 
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afterward  she  passed  the  whole  placenta  which  at  the  time  of  the  curet- 
tage had  been  firmly  adherent  to  the  uterine  wall  and  allowed  the  curette 
to  pass  over  its  amniotic  surface  and  escaped  detection.  A  finger  intro- 
duced into  the  cavity  of  the  uterus  would  certainly  have  not  allowed  this 
oversight. 

This  experience  occurred  early  in  the  professional  career  of  the  author 
and  taught  him  a  lesson  never  to  be  forgotten. 


Fio.  327. — Packing  forceps  and  double-current  catheter. 

The  second  case  was  sent  to  the  author's  hospital  ward  by  a  very  able 
practitioner  who  said  that  he  had  carefully  curetted  and  emptied  the 
uterus  but  that  the  woman  was  not  properly  situated  at  home  for  con- 
valescence and  requested  that  she  be  admitted  to  the  hospital  for  care 
during  her  recovery.  The  following  morning  she  passed  the  fetus 
enveloped  in  a  complete  amnion  and  chorion. 

The  fetus  in  its  sac  had  evidently  been  attached  to  the  fundus  of  the 
uterus  and  the  curette  had  passed  all  around  it  without  interfering  with 
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its  attachment.  A  finger  introduced  into  the  uterine  cavity  would  have 
,  detected  its  presence. 

The  question  arises :  What  should  be  done  if  the  obstetrician  is  called 
to  attend  a  case  of  abortion  in  which  the  patient  is  said  to  have  passed 
the  ovum  but  the  specimen  was  not  saved?  Two  alternatives  present 
themselves:  The  first  is  to  keep  the  patient  in  bed  and  await  develop- 
mentS;  and  consider  the  abortion  complete  if  all  bleeding  ceases  within 
a  week  and  no  rise  of  temperature  occurs.  The  second  is  to  consider  the 
abortion  incomplete  so  long  as  evidence  to  the  contrary  is  lacking  and 
treat  the  case  as  an  incomplete  abortion.  In  an  abortion  of  less  than 
two  months'  gestation  the  author  believes  the  first  alternative  good 
practice.  But  when  the  period  of  gestation  is  more  than  two  months, 
provided  the  dilatation  of  the  cervix  and  evidence  of  blood  lost  are 
sufiScient  to  convince  him  that  the  abortion  was  certainly  of  the  inevit- 
able type,  he  believes  the  second  alternative  the  correct  procedure  and 
that  the  patient  should  be  anesthetized,  her  uterus  explored  and  either 
demonstrated  to  be  empty  or  made  so  at  once. 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  well  to  caution  the  physician  not  to  be 
deceived  by  the  statements  of  women  anxious  to  have  abortion  per- 
formed. 

TreatmerU  of  Neglected  Abortion. — Under  this  heading  is  included  cases 
of  incomplete  abortion  which  give  rise  either  to  continued  bleeding- 
metrorrhagia  or  to  evidence  of  infection  from  decomposition  of  the 
retained  secundines.  In  each  the  indication  is  the  same — ^to  clean  the 
uterus  as  gently  as  possible.  The  need  for  gentleness  is  especially  great 
in  the  infected  cases,  as  the  uterine  wall  is  extremely  soft  and  perforation 
of  it  by  the  curette  is  very  easy. 

After-treatment. — One  of  the  most  important  results  of  abortion,  espe- 
cially induced  abortion,  has  been  the  subinvolution  and  endometritis 
arising  from  the  neglect  of  the  precautions  which  are  recognized  as  neces- 
sary at  term  and  generally  observed.  Many  women  remain  quiet  but  a 
few  days  following  a  miscarriage,  and  even  if  they  escape  the  dangers 
arising  from  an  incomplete  abortion,  often  suffer  for  years  from  the 
subinvolution,  displacement  and  endometritis  which  might  have  been 
avoided  by  proper  care. 

Patients  after  abortion,  just  as  reasonably  as  after  childbirth  at  tenii, 
should  be  kept  in  bed  until  the  uterus  has  had  a  chance  to  involute. 
It  is  the  author's  custom  to  keep  them  in  bed  at  least  a  week  and  not 
allow  them  to  go  out  of  the  house  for  at  least  two  weeks.  Attention  shoidd 
be  called  to  the  fact  that  after  abortion,  as  after  labor  at  term,  there  is 
often  a  tendency  of  the  uterus  to  retrovert  and  patients  should  not  be 
allowed  to  go  about  until  it  is  determined  either  that  the  uterus  has 
remained  in  normal  position  or  it  has  been  replaced  and  supported  with  a 
pessary  if  it  was  retroverted. 

TreatmerU  of  Habitiuil  Abortion. — ^No  matter  how  anxious  a  woman 
may  be  at  certain  periods  of  her  life  to  get  rid  of  the  product  of  her  con- 
ception, there  often  comes  a  time  when  her  greatest  desire  is  to  bear  a 
child,  but  whether  or  not  the  previous  abortions  have  been  induced,  the 
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occurrence  of  one  miscarriage  after  another  tends  to  reproduce  this 
result  in  subsequent  pregnancies  and  so  bring  about  the  miscarriage 
habit,  or  the  condition  of  habitual  abortion.  The  etiology  is  largely 
based  on  the  pathological  changes  in  the  uterus,  namely,  the  subinvolu- 
tion and  endometritis  resulting  in  the  formation  of  unhealthy  deciduse. 
Back  of  this  may  lie  a  constitutional  dyscrasia  such  as  syphilis,  and  this 
should  always  be  sought  for  and  treated  if  found  in  a  case  suffering 
from  habitual  abortion. 

It  must  be  recognized  that  the  succeasful  treatment  of  habitual  abor- 
tion is  often  extremely  difficult  and  attempts  in  this  direction  often  meet 
with  disappointment.  In  the  first  place  the  pelvic  organs  should  be 
gotten  into  as  normal  a  condition  as  possible  before  pregnancy  is  allowed. 
At  least  a  year  and  perhaps  more  than  that  time  should  elapse  between 
the  last  miscarriage  and  a  subsequent  pregnancy  in  order  to  allow  the 
subinvolution  to  subside.  If  the  endometritis  persists  a  ciu*ettage  will 
often  give  the  quickest  and  most  effective  result.  If  the  cervix  shows 
extensive  lacerations,  they  should  be  repaired.  When,  after  a  suitable 
interval,  pregnancy  has  again  occurred,  certain  precautions  should  be 
taken.  In  the  first  place  all  sexual  intercourse  must  be  interdicted. 
Furthermore,  in  well-marked  cases,  the  patient  should  remain  in  bed 
each  month  on  the  days  which  would  naturally  be  those  of  menstrua- 
tion. If  there  is  the  slightest  suspicion  of  syphilitic  infection  it  should 
receive  constitutional  treatment.  The  urine  should  be  carefully  watched 
for  evidences  of  a  toxemia  and  the  avenues  of  elimination  be  kept  in 
functional  activity. 

Between  the  times  which  would  normally  be  the  menstrual  periods  the 
patient  may  be  allowed  a  little  more  liberty,  but  in  those  whose  tendency 
to  abort  is  very  great  it  may  be  necessary  to  keep  them  off  their  feet 
during  a  large  part  of  the  time  until  after  the  period  of  their  former 
miscarriages  has  passed.  The  author's  custom  is  to  allow  the  patient 
out  of  bed  a  few  hours  each  day  during  the  weeks  which  w^ould  not  be 
her  menstrual  weeks,  but  she  should  avoid  stair  climbing  and  all  rough 
motoring  and  should  simply  seek  fresh  air  without  fatigue.  If  once  the 
pregnancy  can  be  safely  brought  to  term  the  so-called  habit  is  usually 
l)roken  and  little  trouble  experienced  in  the  future. 
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UTERI. 

ECTOPIC   GESTATION. 

The  normal  situation  for  an  impregnated  ovum  to  lodge  and  develop 
is  within  the  cavity  of  the  uterus.  A  pregnancy  located  anywhere  else, 
as  being  out  of  place,  is  called  ectopic  gestation.  This  term  covers  not 
only  those  conditions  which  are  strictly  extra-uterine  but  also  a  preg- 
nancy in  the  interstitial  portion  of  the  tube  which  while  ectopic  is  not 
outside  of  the  uterus. 

The  first  clearly  recorded  case  of  ectopic  gestation  is  one  described  in 
the  eleventh  century  by  Albucasis,^  an  Arabian  physician,  who  observed 
parts  of  a  fetus  working  their  way  through  the  abdominal  wall.  During 
the  seventeenth  century  more  exact  descriptions  are  given  and  different 
varieties  are  mentioned.  In  1614  Mercerus^  performed  an  autopsy 
upon  a  woman  who  had  died  of  a  ruptured  ectopic  gestation  of  two 
months,  probably  tubal  or  tuboovarian,  although  regarded  by  him  as 
ovarian.  During  the  seventeenth  century  the  distinction  between  primary 
and  secondary  abdominal  gestation  was  clearly  made. 

Frequency. — For  centuries  ectopic  gestation  was  considered  one  of 
the  rarest  of  accidents  to  which  woman  was  liable,  but  since  March  3, 
1883,  when  Lawson  Tait,  of  Birmingham,  England,  performed  his  first 
successful  operation  upon  a  case  of  ruptured  ectopic  gestation,  literature 
has  abounded  in  reports  of  cases  of  this  condition  and  every  busy  gyne- 
cologist is  called  upon  to  operate  upon  several  of  these  cases  each  year. 
Some  idea  of  the  frequency  of  the  condition  may  be  gained  from  the 
fact  that  Formad,  of  Philadelphia,  in  3500  general  autopsies,  found  35 
ectopic  gestations.  In  one  series  of  500  abdominal  sections  performed 
by  the  author  for  different  pelvic  conditions  there  were  38  cases  of  ectopic 
gestation.  In  assigning  credit  for  our  knowledge  of  this  condition  it 
is  only  just  to  state  that  to  Lawson  Tait  and  his  views  regarding  the 
etiology  and  treatment  of  pelvic  hematocele  we  owe  most  of  our  present 
practical  knowledge  of  the  subject. 

Varieties. — In  1752  Bohmer  adopted  a  classification  of  ectopic  gesta- 
tion which  may  well  be  accepted  today,  viz.,  tubal,  ovarian,  abdominaL 

For  many  years  the  existence  of  an  ovarian  pregnancy  was  subject  to 
grave  doubt,  but  in  the  last  decade  the  carefully  recorded  cases  of  Van 
Tussenbrook,  of  Amsterdam,  Thompson,  of  Portland,  Webster,  of  Chicago 
(2  cases),  Davis,  of  Philadelphia,  and  others  leave  no  doubt  that  true 

*  Dc  Chirurgia,  cura  J.  Channiofs.  Oxon.  1778. 

*  AnthropORraphia  rt  Ostcologia,  Parieiis,  1020. 
( .522 ) 
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uviiriai)  pregnaiifj-  does  exist  as  a  variet\'  iif  ectopic  gestation,  altliougli 
very  rare.  A  case  of  ovarian  pregnancy  operate<l  upon  by  the  author  is 
shown  in  Figs.  .'J2S,  :i2H,  :V.iO,  and  XJl .  That  primary  abdominal  pregnancy 
can  occur  iti  the  sense  that  an  ovum  free  in  the  abdominal  cavity  is  met 
and  fertilized  by  a  spennatostoon  and  there  develops,  is  extremely  diffi- 
cult to  l)clieve  when  the  marked  absorptive  power  of  the  peritoneum 
is  consideretl.  On  the  other  hand,  many  instances  are  recorded  where 
the  fetus,  after  partial  development  within  the  tube,  or  between  the 
folds  of  the  broad  ligament,  has  escaped  secondarily  into  the  abdominal 


cavity  and  continued  its  existence,  although  in  these  eases  the  placenta 
has  usually  miiintuinc«l  its  attachment  either  within  the  tube  or  between 
the  folds  of  the  ligament.  'ITiest^  are  ca.ses  of  secondary  abdominal 
gestation. 

The  ovarian  and  alKlominal  varieties  of  this  condition  are  so  rare 
that  for  practical  purposes  ectopic  gestation  may  oniinariiy  he  looked 
upon  as  primarily  tulml. 

It  may  be  situate<l  in  different  portions  of  the  tube  and  receive  different 
names,  as  for  instance: 

In  th<-  interstitial  {Mirtion  called  tubo^erine  or  interstitial.  Tliis 
vjiricty  is  rare,  constituting  only  about  3  per  cent,  of  cases. 


rcM    KCrOl'ir  OSfiTATIOS^l'RECSANCY  IS    MALFORAfED   i'TERl 

III  till'  tuln-  i>n)i>er,  willed  true  tubal.  In  tliis  variety  the  gestation  nui;. 
Ik-  in  Huy  uiiv  of  tliv  tlirt-e  situs:  the  istlinius,  the  ampulla,  or  in  tlii' 
finibriatwl  extmnity. 

It  may  lie  Ix'twi-cn  the  tnlw  and  the  ovary,  calle<]  tuboomrian. 

Se(vii(lary  varieties  of  ectopic  gestation  are  those  resulting  from  ili- 
l>lHmneiit  of  the  ovum  after  its  primary  lodgement. 

This  displiiccmeiit  may  take  jdace  either  into  the  alHloniinal  cavity  by 
uliortion  through  the  timhriated  extremity  of  the  t\i\w,  constituting  a 


1''iu.  :I29. — Oviiri^n  prt-gnuticy,  Buon  from  below  and  without. 

gninulorji  abdominal  pregnancy,  or  down  through  the  floor  of  the  tuhe, 
ct)nstitutinK  an  intraliginiu-nbiiiii  -pregnancy,  perhaps  escaping  thenf^e  by 
ruiiturv  of  the  broad  ligament  folds  into  tlic  abdominal  cavity,  constitut- 
iiip;  also  a  necimdary  abdominal  prcgnanry.  In  a  few  cases  of  interstitial 
pregnancy  the  ovum  seems  to  have  been  discharged  into  the  uterine 
cavity,  l)ecoming  an  intra-utcrinc  pregnancy. 

In  summing  up  the  Auricties  of  ectopic  gestation  the  following  may 
be  recognised: 
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I'rmary  Ectopic  Geslatitm: 
Tuba-uterine  or  interstitial. 

Ilsthmial. 
Ampullar. 
Infundibular. 
Tuboovarian. 
th'arian 
Secoudar;/  Ectopic  Getitation: 
Abdominal, 
Intraligamentous. 
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Etiolory.^ln  studying  the  causes  of  ectopic  gestation  tlie  normal 
site  of  imprefcnatifm  must  first  be  considered.  In  animals,  spemjatuznii 
liavt"  lievn  found  in  the  tube  and  in  the  pelvic  €Mvit>'  surrounding  the 
l>^■«^y  ill  from  two  and  three-quarter  to  twenty  hours  after  intercour^. 
An  HUt<»iw\'.  performe)!  sixteen  hours  after  death,  upon  a  girl  who  ilifd 
(if  coal-Ras  poisoning  immediateiy  after  intercourse-showed  spennatoaa 
in  the  tube.  It  is  known  that  the  ovuip  requires  several  daysto  pas* 
along  the  tube  from  ovary  to  uterus. 


Fi<i.  :!:il.— '>\iiriiiii  iiroBiiiiiiry.      Vipw  of  chorionic  villi  shown  in  Fig.   330,  uiidi-r  higher 
tiiHKiiificntJon.     X  75. 

It  thercfure  follows  that  the  normal  meeting-place  of  ovum  and 
sperntatiizoon  is  in  the  tube,  and  it  is  generally  recognized  that  the  tube 
is  tile  iKirmiil  site  of  impregnation  and  that  the  ordinarj'  forms  of  ectopic 
grstaticin  result  from  some  hindrance  to  the  advance  of  the  impregnated 
o\imi  along  the  tube  towiinf  the  uterus  and  the  partial  development  of 
tlic  ovum  at  the  (xiint  of  detention. 

In  the  case  of  ovarian  i)regnancy  the  ovum  is  tmpregnate«l  I>cfore  it 
leaves  the  ovary  and  undergoes  partinl  develtipmeiit  there.  Conditions 
Kiiising  delay  in  the  }»n>gress  of  the  ovum  along  the  tube  may  be 
situated: 
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1.  In  the  lumen  of  the  tube. 

2.  In  the  wall  of  the  tube. 

3.  Outside  the  wall  of  the  tube. 

4.  In  the  ovum  itself. 

Conditions  in  the  Lumen  of  the  Tvbe. — Here  may  be  mentioned  many 
hindrances  to  the  advance  of  the  ovum  such  as  diverticula;  strictures; 
inflammation  of  the  mucosa  resulting  in  damaged  ciliee;  polypi,  and  in 
rare  cases  even  a  previous  ectopic  gestation,  as  in  the  case  reported  by 
Coe,*  in  which  at  the  time  of  oi)eration  for  ruptured  ectopic  gestation 
on  the  right  side  the  remains  of  an  ectopic  gestation,  which  had  occurred 
twelve  years  previously,  was  found  obstructing  the  proximal  end  of  the 
same  tube. 

Conditions  in  the  Wall  of  the  Tube. — ^The  thickening  of  the  tubal  wall 
resulting  from  a  previous  salpingitis  interferes  with  the  normal  peris- 
taltic action  and  probably  favors  the  arrest  of  the  fertilized  ovum  within 
the  tube. 

Conditions  (hitside  the  Wall  of  the  Tube, — Pelvic  tumors,  especially 
fibromyomata  of  the  uterus  may  so  compress  the  tube  as  to  narrow  the 
lumen  and  arrest  the  ovum.  Adhesions  between  the  tube  and  adjacent 
structures  may  by  their  traction  cause  angulation  of  the  tube  and  thus 
bring  about  an  obstruction  to  the  passage  of  the  ovum  to  the  uterus. 

Condition  of  the  Ovum  Itself, — The  passage  of  the  ovum  toward  the 
uterus  may  be  so  slow  or  over  so  circuitous  a  route  that  its  development 
reaches  a  size  which  is  too  large  to  pass  through  the  lumen  of  the  tube. 
This  is  seen  especially  in  twin  ectopic  gistation  and  in  external  migration 
of  the  ovum. 

External  migration  of  the  ovum  is  quite  common  in  ectopic  gestation. 
J.  VV.  Williams  being  able  to  demonstrate  it  in  5  out  of  30  cases. 

In  the  case  of  H.  C.  Coe,  already  referred  to,  the  proximal  portion  of 
the  right  tube  was  entirely  blocked  by  a  lithopedion,  while  external  to 
this  was  a  ruptured  gestation  sac,  the  ovum  having  come  from  the  left 
ovary  and  been  impregnated  by  spermatozoa  passing  through  the  left 
tube,  as  the  right  ovary  was  small,  atrophic  and  surrounded  by  adhesions, 
while  the  left  ovary  contained  a  recent  corpus  luteum. 

In  a  case  of  the  author's,  on  operation  a  ruptured  ectopic  gestation 
was  found  in  the  left  tube,  although  eleven  years  before  he  had  removed 
the  left  ovary  for  a  dermoid  cyst.  This  must  have  been  a  case  of  external 
migration  of  the  ovum,  which  had  come  from  the  right  ovary,  passed 
around  the  uterus  and  entered  the  distal  end  of  the  left  tube. 

Kelly  reports  an  interesting  case  from  which  he  had  removed  a  disease<l 
left  ovary  and  right  tube,  leaving  a  normal  right  ovary  and  left  tube,  and 
who  fifteen  months  later  gave  birth  to  a  child  at  term  and  who  seventeen 
months  after  delivery  was  obliged  to  have  the  left  tube  removed  for 
niptured  ectopic  gestation. 

One  of  the  most  recent  theories  of  the  etiology  of  ectopic  gestation, 
and  one  which  furnishes  a  most  j)lausible  explanation,  in  some  cases  at 

»  New  York  Mwlical  Record,  May  27.  IMM. 
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least,  is  that  of  Otto  V.  Huffman,'  of  the  Long  Island  College.  It  is  what 
he  calls  the  anomalous-embedding-area  theory.  While  searching  for 
some  confirmation  of  the  inflammation  or  obstruction  theories  in  a 
very  remarkable  specimen  of  tubular  pregnancy  removed  at  necropsy, 
he  found  two  supernumerarj',  but  rudimentary.  Fallopian  tubes,  one 
attached  to  each  of  the  fully  developed  tubes.  Inasmuch  as  there  was 
no  evidence  of  obstruction  or  inflammation  having  caused  the  tubular 
pregnane;',  he  inferred  that,  early  in  the  embrj'ological  development  of 
this  individual  there  was  a  duplication  of  the  Miillerian  ducts  and  that, 
with  the  subsidence  in  the  growth  of  one  pair,  those  portions  which  should 


Fill.  332.^ — Dr.  Childa'a  case  of  twin  ectopic  gcBtatioD.  (Jour.  Am.  Med.  Assoc..  Dccpmlicr 
28, 1907,)  A,  amniotic  »bc;  C,  raptured  segment  lying  free  from  the  remainder  of  the  tube 
except  for  a  slight  peritoneal  attachment. 

have  formed  a  second  uterus,  with  all  the  factors  that  determine  an 
implantation  area,  became  lodged  aa  "rests"  in  the  walls  of  the  fully 
developed  tubes,  and  that  one  of  these  "rests"  of  embedding  tissue 
permitted  the  o\'um  to  embed  at  the  abnormal  site.  With  this  as  his 
working  hypothesis,  he  carefully  examined  68  specimens  of  ectopic  preg- 
nancy and  found  malformations  of  the  tube  or  ovary  in  54  per  cent, 
of  them.  This  result,  in  face  of  the  difficulty  of  examining  torn  and 
very  often  incomplete  material,  along  with  the  fact   that  the  lower 

'  Ectopic  PregnoQcy  Associated  with  Anomalous  Fallopian  Tubes.  Surg.,  Gynec.  ftnd 
Obst.,  May,  1913:  A  Theory  ol  the  Cause  of  Ectopic  Pregnancy,  Jour.  Amer.  Med.  Aaaoo 

■,  1913,  p.  2130. 
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mammals  are  known  to  have  definite  embedding  or  placentation  areas 
scattered  throughout  their  uteri,  seemed  to  him  to  justify  the  theory  of 
anomalous  embedding  areas  being  the  cause  of  ectopic  pregnancy,  and 
he  pointed  out  that  all  other  theories  had  lost  sight  of  the  essential  mutual 


Fios.  333  and  334. — Combined  ectopic  and  intrs-uUriiie  sesUtion;  operatioD  Gvemontha 
after  misoarriBgo.  Fig.  333.  tube  and  ovary  removed  at  operation;  l.gcstaliun  sac  cootaining 
aoiDioD  and  giving  chorionic  villi  under  the  microscope;  S,  timbnated  extremity;  S,  ovary. 
Fig.  334,  fetus  oontainBd  within  its  membranes,  passed  from  the  uterus  on  the  day  following 
the  operation.    (American  Text^book  of  Gynecology.) 

relation  of  the  ovum  and  the  embedding  site  which  obtains  in  the  normal 
physiology  of  embedding.  While  as  yet  embedding  tissue  cannot  be 
identified  morphologically,  such  specialized  tis.sue  is  known  to  exist  in 
scattered  areas  in  the  long  double  uteri  of  the  lower  mammals — scattere<l 
presumably  to  prevent  all  the  ova  from  embedding  at  the  upper  ends  of 
34 
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the  uteri  and  to  get  a  proper  distribution  of  the  litter;  this  makes  Huff- 
man's theory  quite  plausible. 

Multiple  and  Repeated  Ectopic  Gestation. — Ectopic  gestation  like  intra- 
gestation  may  be  single  or  multiple.  There  may  be  found  two  embryos 
in  the  same  tube,  usually  called  twin  tubal  pregnancy,  as  illustrated  by 
the  case  of  Dr.  Charles  G.  Child,  Jr.,  of  New  York,  of  which  Fig.  332  is 
a  photograph.  On  the  other  hand,  there  may  be  one  embryo  in  each  tube, 
called  bilateral  tubal  pregnancy. 

Dr.  L.  P.  McCalla,*  of  Boise,  Idaho,  has  collected  from  the  literature 
25  cases  of  the  former  (twin-tubal  pregnancy)  and  together  with  one 
of  his  own  37  cases  of  the  latter  (bilateral  tubal  pregnancy). 

Ectopic  gestation  may  occur  simultaneously  with  intra-uterine  gesta- 
tion, as  is  illustrated  by  the  case  of  the  author's  (see  Figs.  333  and  334), 
in  which  he  operated  for  the  ruptured  ectopic  gestation  one  evening 
and  the  patient  passed  the  intra-uterine  embryo  enveloped  in  its  mem- 
branes on  the  following  day. 

Ectopic  gestation  may  be  repeated  in  the  same  tube,  as  illustrated  in 
the  case  of  Dr.  H.  C.  Coe,  already  referred  to,  in  which  the  lithopedion 
resulting  from  the  former  ectopic  gestation  obstructed  the  passage  along 
the  tube  of  the  ovum  of  the  second. 

Ectopic  gestation  may  occur  in  one  tube  at  one  time  and  in  the  opposite 
tube  subsequently,  as  is  illustrated  by  the  author's  case  upon  whom  he 
operated  February  25,  1905,  for  ectopic  gestation  with  ruptured  right 
tube  and  who  subsequently  (September  6,  1906)  required  operation  for 
an  ectopic  gestation  in  the  left  tube.  Before  each  operation  the  patient 
passed  from  the  uterus  a  complete  decidual  sac;  Fig.  335  being  a  photo- 
graph of  the  one  passed  just  prior  to  the  operation  in  1905. 

In  the  author's  service  at  the  Sloane  Hospital  during  the  last  three 
and  a  half  years,  35  cases  of  ectopic  gestation  have  been  operated  upon, 
among  which  there  were  6  cases  which  had  previously  been  operated 
upon  for  ectopic  gestation.  In  5  of  these  cases  the  second  ectopic  gesta- 
tion sac  was  on  the  opposite  side  from  the  first,  while  in  1  case  it 
occurred  for  the  second  time  on  the  same  side,  the  tube  not  having  been 
removed  at  the  first  operation. 

For  a  long  time  it  was  thought  that  a  previous  history  of  sterility, 
showing  difficulty  in  impregnation,  was  an  important  feature  of  ectopic 
gestation. 

In  a  recent  analysis,  however,  by  Frank^  of  80  cases  occurring  at  Mount 
Sinai  Hospital,  New  York,  only  12  of  the  entire  series  had  never  been 
previously  pregnant,  and  6  of  these  acquired  their  ectopic  gestation  dur- 
ing the  first  six  months.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  sterility  plays  a  very 
unimportant  part  in  the  condition. 

The  occurrence  of  ectopic  gestation  in  the  first  pregnancy  in  12  out  of 
80  cases  reported  as  above  by  Frank,  and  in  3  out  of  43  cases  reported 
by  Doderlein,  shows  the  relative  infrequency  of  ectopic  gestation  in  the 
first  pregnancy. 

»  vSurRcry,  GyncroIoK.v  and  Obstetrics,  March,  1909,  p.  248. 
2  Amor.  Jour.  Obst.,  1909,  vol.  lix.  No.  2. 
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Pfttbolofy. — Changes  in  the  I'lenui.—The  uterus  enlarRes  l»<itli  its  walls 
and  cavity  along  with  the  development  of  the  ectopic  gestation  but  to 
a  lesser  degree  than  at  a  corresponding  period  of  intra-uterine  pregnancy. 
The  degree  of  uterine  enlargement,  moreover,  varies  tUrectly  with  the 
proximity  of  the  gestation  sac  to  the  uterine  wall.  As,  for  instance,  it  is 
much  greater  in  an  interstitial  pregnancy  than  in  a  tubtxivarian  gesta- 
tion. The  softened  feel  of  the  uterus  so  characteristic  of  normal  intra- 
uterine pregnancy  is  present  in  ectopic  gestation,  but  to  a  very  limited 
extent.  Within  the  cavit.v  of  the  uterus  in  a  case  of  ectopic  gestation 
there  is  forme<l  a  decidua  corresponding  to  the  decidua  parietalis  of  a 
normal  intra-uterine  pregnancy,  but  as  there  is  no  ovum  lo<]ged  upon  it, 


there  is  no  decidua  capsularis  (reHex),  and  no  decidua  Im^alis.  It  is 
rough  and  shaggy  on  its  outer  surface  where  it  adheres  to  the  uterine 
wall,  relatively'  sm<N)th  but  wrinkled  on  its  iiuier  surface  (see  Fig.  3H()). 
This  <lecidua  is  seen  in  sifu  In  Fig.  ii^J7,  which  is  a  photograph  of  a  speci- 
men removed  by  the  author  <»n  account  of  fibromyomata  at  the  time  of 
operation  for  the  ruptured  gestation  sac. 

This  decidua  is  usually  cast  off  in  .imall  fragments  between  the  eighth 
and  twelfth  week,  often  near  the  time  of  tubal  rupture  or  abortion,  but 
occasionally  It  is  cast  off  en  niasxe,  as  .seen  in  Fig.  :J35,  already  referred  to. 
The  microsco]>ic  appearance  of  this  decidua  is  shown  in  P'lg.  •V-iH. 

This  discharge  of  tlie  decidua  is  accompanied  by  more  or  less  bleeding. 
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Changes  in  the  FalUrpian  Tttic.— Occasionally  when  the  pregnancy  is 
normal  and  intra-uterine,  decidual  cells  are  found  in  the  Fallopian  tubes 


Fra.  336. — DedduB  expelled  from  the  uterua  in  a  case  of  ectopic  EestatioQ:  A.  rotated 
BO  ■>  to  Bbow  the  abaeKy  utenoe  side;  B.  bHowb  the  free  aurfarc.  Author's  Bpecimea. 
(American  Teit-book  o(  Gynecology.) 


\ 


(Lange,  Mandel).    In  ectopic  gestation  this  is  always  the  case  and  there 

■"  formed  a  more  or  less  incomplete  decidual  membrane  which  as  the 

im  lodges  and  develops  becomes  differentiated  into  a  pseudodecidua 
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capsularis  and  deddua  basalis  corresponding  to  what  normally  develops 
in  the  uterus  after  the  lodgement  of  the  ovum.  As  might  be  expected, 
however,  neither  of  these  decidual  coverings  are  as  complete  in  the  tube 
as  in  the  uterine  cavity  and  when  it  is  considered  that  the  decidual  lining 
serves  practically  as  a  protection  to  the  maternal  tissue  against  the  in- 
roads of  the  chorionic  villi,  with  their  trophoblastic  covering,  it  is  readily 
understood  that  in  the  tube  with  an  imperfect  and  scanty  decidual  mem- 
brane the  fetal  villi  easily  erode  and  invade  the  tubal  wall,  opening 
maternal  vessels  and  weakening  the  tubal  wall  which  when  compared 
with  the  uterine  wall  is  little  suited  to  accommodate  a  growing  embrj'o. 
In  a  normal  intra-uterine  pregnancy,  along  with  the  growth  of  the 


embryo  and  fetus  there  occurs  a  progressive  hypertrophy  and  hyperplasia 
of  the  muscular  structure  of  the  uterine  wall. 

In  a  tubal  pregnancy  during  the  early  weeks  of  gestation  a  similar 
change  occurs  in  the  muscular  structure  of  the  tubal  wall,  but  this  hj'per- 
trophy  and  hyperplasia  soon  cease  and  after  the  first  few  weeks  the 
muscle  fibers  are  found  separated  and  the  gestation  sac  composed  largely 
of  connective  tissue.  The  thickness  of  the  gestation  sac  varies  in  different 
portions.  In  some  places  it  is  thickened  by  hemorrhages  into  the  sub- 
stance of  the  wall,  and  by  inflammatory  deposit  upon  the  exterior.  In 
other  places  it  is  thinned  by  stretching  of  the  tubal  wall  coincident  with 
the  growth  of  the  ovum  or  by  the  occurrence  of  an  intratubal  hemorrhage. 
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'I'Ih'  fvuA  tn>iiliiit)li)st  ill  its  eriKliii);  Hction  inav  open  up  the  decidiki 
<-a|>siiljiris  iiiiil  si't  fret-  tlit  oviiiii  into  the  hiinen  of  tlie  tulie  and  foixr 
it  al<iiiK  tliis  funal  iinii  out  of  tiic  fimhriiitc<l  extremity  by  the  pressiirr 
of  tlic  hi-iiMiiTh»fre  <tmiiii);  from  the  enxled  mateniHl  vessels. 

On  the  other  hami  the  fetal  villi  may  penetrate  and  even  perforate 
the  mus<-le  wall  ami  i>erituneal  eiiverin^;  of  the  tube,  thus  makitij!  an 
avenue  of  eseaiH-.  The  most  usual  process  of  tubal  rupture  is  the  yieWiiiB 
of  the  tubal  wall  under  the  increase*!  tension  of  a  sudden  hemorrhage 
within  it,  <lue  to  the  oi)ening  of  a  lar^>  maternal  vessel. 

Directiimx  of  Eiiti}>e  from  the  Tiiite. — The  ovum  in  tubal  ^statinn 
may  ex<aiR'  fnmi  the  tube  in  four  different  directions  in  the  following 
onler  «if  frequency' : 

Outimrd,  hy  tubal  id)iirtion  through  fimbriated  extreniit\-  (see  Fig.  Xif>}. 

t'lumnl,  by  niptun-  into  the  peritoneal  cavity  (see  Fig.  ^40). 


Via.  339,— Tubal  aborlioci. 

])(yiriiir(inl,  liv  ni]>ttire  between  the  folds  of  the  broad  ligament  (see 
I-V  ;i41). 

Inward,  by  extension  of  an  interstitial  pregnancy  into  the  cavity  of 
the  uterus     rnre. 

Tuhal  Ahiirtiiiii.—T\\{-  escape  of  the  impregnated  ovum  through  the 
fimbriateil  extremity  of  the  tube  into  the  iierituneal  cavity  is  reganled 
by  prii<'ti<Hlly  all  observers  today  as  much  the  most  frequent  termination 
of  tubal  gcstatiiin.  The  percentage  generally  accepted  is  about  Tii  per 
cent,  tubal  abortions  to  2."i  per  cent,  tubal  ruptures.  These  jxrcentages 
vary  greatly  in  the  renmis  of  different  hospitals.  Thus  in  a  series  of  fiO 
cases  <if  tubal  pregiuniey  Reported  by  Newell,'  of  Boston,  there  were  tl 
tubal  abortions  and  21  tubal  ruptures,  but  in  14  cases  the  pregnant  tul)e 
was  removed  before  rupture  or  abortion  had  occurred.  In  a  series  of  S() 
consecutive  eases  of  ectopic  gestation  occurring  at  the  Mount  Sinai 

>  liitiTimtioiial  ('Imirn.  vnl.  iv,  ISth  scriM. 
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Hospital,  New  York,  ami  peporte<l  by  Frank,'  there  were  42  tubal  rup- 
tures and  only  20  tubal  abttrtions;  but  there  were  11  hematoceles  and  4 
pregnant  tulws  ^emo^■ed  before  rupture  or  abortion.  In  a  series  of  289 
cases  collected  from  literature  by  i.  W.  Williams  there  were  22  per  cent, 
tubal  ruptures. 

In  forming  an  estimate  of  the  frequency  of  tubal  abortion  it  must  be 
rememl>ered  that  in  many  cases  of  this  condition  the  ovum  has  undoubt- 
edly been  entirely  expelled  from  the  tube,  the  hemorrhage  has  ceased 
and  the  patient  has  recovere<i  without  operation,  or  an  hematocele  has 
forme<l  which  has  been  drained  through  the  vagina  without  opportunity 
to  examine  the  tul)e  and  determine  whether  it  was  a  rupture  or  abortion. 


FiQ.  340  Fig.  341 

A  tubal  abortion  usually  occurs  before  the  fimbriated  extremity  is 
closed,  ('.  f,,  during  the  first  two  months  of  the  gestation.  It  may,  how- 
ever, occur  later  if  the  fimbriated  extremity  is  not  firmly  closed. 

It  is  easily  seen  that  the  probability  of  a  tubal  abortion  is  greatest 
when  the  ovum  is  implanted  near  the  fimbriated  extremity  and  this 
probability  decreases  as  the  site  of  implantation  approaches  the  cornu 
of  the  uterus.  If  l<Klged  in  the  isthmus  of  the  tubt^that  straight,  nar- 
row portion  just  outside  the  cornu  of  the  uterus — as  the  lumen  is  small 
and  does  not  easily  distend,  the  ovum  makes  nmm  for  itself  bj-  erosion 
of  the  tubal  wall  which  easily  leads  to  rupture,  rather  than  tubal 
abortion. 

In  the  ordinary  conditions  of  tubal  abortion  with  the  ovum  lodged 
either  in  the  ampulla  or  in  the  fimbriated  extremitj',  the  inroads  of  the 
trophoblast  cause  a  hemorrhage  which  ruptures  the  decidua  capsularis, 

■  Amcr.  Jour.  Oh«t.,  1909.  voi.  lii,  No.  2. 
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usually  destroys  the  life  of  the  ovum,  and  usually,  but  not  always  expels 
it  more  or  less  completely  from  the  tube.  Three  outcomes  are  therefore 
possible. 

1.  The  ovum  may  remain  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period  in  the  tube  as 
a  tubal  mole. 

2.  It  may  be  completely  expelled  from  the  tube,  giving  a  complete 
tubal  abortion. 

3.  It  may  be  only  partially  expelled  from  the  tube,  giving  an  incom- 
plete tubal  abortion. 

If  the  tubal  abortion  is  complete  and  the  tube  left  empty,  the  hemoi^ 
rhage  from  the  tube  into  the  peritoneal  cavity,  although  it  may  be 
profuse  at  the  time,  soon  ceases.  This  is  analogous  with  the  outcome 
of  a  complete  uterine  abortion..  It  should  be  remembered,  however, 
that  in  the  process  of  expelling  the  ovmn,  before  the  abortion  becomes 
complete  the  hemorrhage  may  be  so  profuse  as  nearly  to  exsanguinate 
the  patient,  as  has  occurred  in  the  author's  experience. 

On  the  other  hand,  as  in  an  incomplete  uterine  abortion,  so  long  as 
the  tubal  abortion  is  incomplete  subsequent  hemorrhages  are  to  be 
expected.  According  to  Wormser,  the  incomplete  tubal  abortions  are 
ten  times  as  frequent  as  the  complete.  In  a  few  cases,  with  the  fimbriated 
extremity  closed,  the  hemorrhage  setting  free  the  ovum  within  the  tube 
may  so  disorganize  and  destroy  it  that  only  an  hematosalpinx  results 
which  is  gradually  absorbed,  as  is  sometimes  the  case  with  a  pelvic 
hematocele  resulting  from  a  complete  tubal  abortion. 

Tubal  Rupture, — ^As  a  result  of  the  inroads  of  the  chorionic  villi  with 
their  trophoblastic  covering,  the  ^vessels  of  the  tubal  wall  which  have 
become  enlarged  during  the  pregnancy  are  opened,  and  the  weakened 
tubal  wall,  unable  to  withstand  the  tension  caused  by  the  hemorrhage 
gives  way,  allowing  more  or  less  of  the  ovum  to  escape  either  upward  into 
the  peritoneal  cavity  (see  Fig.  342)  or  downward  between  the  folds  of 
the  broad  ligament. 

The  former,  intraperitoneal  rupture  is  much  more  conm[ion  and  more 
serious  than  the  latter,  as  in  the  former  the  open  vessels  may  continue 
to  pour  forth  blood  into  the  peritoneal  cavity,  while  in  the  latter  the 
hemorrhage  takes  place  into  a  confined  space  which  is  extraperitoneal. 

The  escape  of  the  ovmn  from  the  tube  by  tubal  rupture  occurs  in  about 
25  per  cent,  of  cases.  The  site  ot  this  rupture  is  usually  in  that  portion 
of  the  tube  corresponding  to  the  decidua  basalis  where  the  invasion  of 
the  trophoblast  has  been  the  deepest.  As  in  a  tubal  abortion  the  escape 
from  the  tube  at  the  time  of  the  hemorrhage  may  be  either  complete  or 
incomplete.  In  the  incomplete  escape  the  ovum  may  plug  the  opening 
for  a  time  until  subsequent  hemorrhage  resulting  from  further  inroads 
of  the  chorion  villi  forces  it  out  of  the  tube. 

Escape  of  the  ovum  into  the  cavity  of  the  uterus  occurs  only  in  that 
form  of  ectopic  gestation  called  interstitial  or  tubtMiterine  pregnancy, 
where  the  ovum  has  lodged  or  partly  developed  in  the  interstitial  portion 
of  the  tube.  This  variety  of  ectopic  gestation  is  one  of  the  rarest  and 
*"  "*s  termination  may  present  either  the  most  favorable  or  the  gravest 
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outcome  of  alt.  In  its  most  favorable  termination  it  is  simply  force<) 
gradually  from  the  interstitial  (intramural)  portion  of  the  tube  into  the 
uterine  cavity  and  continues  its  development  as  a  normal  intra-uterine 
pregnancy.  The  diagnosis  of  this  condition  and  outcome  is  almost 
impos^ble  to  accurately  determine,  as  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  differ- 
entiate it  from  a  pregnancy  in  which  the  impregnated  ovum  has  lodged 
and  developed  in  the  horn  of  the  uterine  cavity  and  which  gives  in  the 
early  months  a  very  asymmetrical  uterus,  but  which  later  presents  a 
uterus  of  normal  shape.  Instead  of  this  favorable  termination  of  an 
interstitial  pregnancy  the  opposite  is  the  more  common.  Surrounded 
as  it  is  by  the  muscular  structure  of  the  uterine  wall  it  is  easy  to  under- 


Fia.  342. — Tubal  rupture:  .4. ruptured  tube;  it.  uterineeodot  tube;  C,GmbriHteiIeitn:mily. 

stand  that  here  a  growing  embryo  can  be  much  more  easily  accommo- 
dated and  for  a  much  longer  time  than  in  any  other  portion  of  the  tulie, 
and  instead  of  a  rupture  of  the  sac  occurring  before  the  twelfth  week,  as 
most  often  occurs  in  everj' other  variety  of  tubal  pregnancj',  here  rupture 
does  not  usually  take  place  until  four  to  six  months,  but  when  the  rup- 
ture does  occur  the  event  is  apt  to  be  much  more  rapidly  fatal  on  account 
of  the  lai^r  sinuses  which  have  develope<]  in  the  decidua  basalis  and  the 
surrounding  uterine  tissue. 

Exciting  Causes  of  Tubal  Rupture  or  Abortion. — In  our  study  of  the 
pathology  of  ectopic  gestation  we  have  learne<l  that  the  real  causes  of 
escape  of  the  ovum  from  the  tube  are  (1)  tlie  erosion  of  the  tubal  wall  by 
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the  chorionic  villi  with  their  trophoblastic  covering,  (2)  the  hemorrhage 
from  the  jnaternal  vessels  opened  by  this  trophoblastic  erosion. 

On  the  one  hand  we  have  a  weakening  of  the  capsule  surrounding  the 
ovum,  and  on  the  other  an  increase  in  the  tension  within  it.  A  yielding 
is  the  natural  result.  This  result  mav  occur  without  the  intervention  of 
any  outside  exciting  causes,  as  is  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  occasionally 
in  ectopic  gestation  a  tubal  rupture  or  abortion  will  occur  when  the 
patient  is  lying  quietly  asleep  in  bed.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  easily  under- 
stood that  when  the  predisposing  causes  are  present  in  the  tube,  any 
exciting  cause  increasing  intra-abdominal  pressure  may  determine  the 
event.  In  several  of  the  author's  cases  the  historv  was  obtained  that 
the  rupture  or  abortion  followed  speedily  upon  sexual  intercourse.  In 
other  cases  a  gynecological  exan^ination;  straining  at  stool;  lifting  a 
w^eight;  some  traumatism;  or  the  arrival  of  the  period  of  menstrual 
congestion  has  seemed  to  be  the  exciting  cause  which  determined  the 
rupture  or  abortion. 

In  studying  the  different  varieties  of  tubal  pregnancy  we  have  learned 
that  the  escape  of  the  ovum  from  the  tube  by  abortion  or  rupture  takes 
place  at  different  times  according  to  the  site  of  lodgement  in  the  tube. 

Tubal  abortion  usuallv  occurs  before  the  closure  of  the  fimbriated 
extremity,  which  ordinarily  takes  place  at  about  eight  weeks  of  tubal 
gestation.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  if  the  ovum  lodges 
and  develops  in  the  tube  near  the  fimbriated  extremity  it  may  keep  this 
extremity  open  for  a  longer  period.  Tubal  rupture  occurs  latest  (four 
to  six  months)  in  the  interstitial  variety  of  ectopic  gestation  because  the 
surrounding  muscular  wall  is  thicker  and  more  easily  adapted  to  the 
growing  embryo. 

On  the  other  hand  tubal  rupture  occurs  earliest  (4  to  6  weeks)  in 
the  isthmial  variety  of  ectopic  gestation  where  the  ovum  lodges  in  the 
straight  narrow  portion  of  the  tube  just  beyond  the  interstitial  portion. 

The  lumen  is  small,  not  easily  distensible,  and  the  trophoblast  soon 
erodes  the  wall  to  form  a  bed  for  the  ovum  and  this  erosion  soon  leads  to 
rupture. 

When  the  ovum  is  lodged  in  the  ampulla  of  the  tube  it  finds  a  larger 
lumen  and  a  more  distensible  wall  and  rupture  does  not  usually  occur 
until  the  gestation  has  advanced  to  from  eight  to  twelve  weeks.  Before 
leaving  the  discussion  of  the  period  of  tubal  rupture  or  abortion  atten- 
tion should  be  called  to  the  fact  that  in  rare  instances  the  life  of  the 
embryo  ceases  and  in  the  condition  of  a  mole  or  lithopedion  it  is  retained 
in  the  tube  for  months  or  even  years  without  the  occurrence  of  either 
abortion  or  rupture. 

Moreover,  with  the  ovum  partly  within  and  partly  w  ithout  the  tube, 
fetal  life  in  exceptional  cases  may  continue  until  the  completion  of  the 
full  period  of  gestation.  This  will  be  referred  to  later  under  the  heading 
of  Advanced  Ectopic  Gestation. 

Changes  in  the  Orwm.-^So  long  as  the  life  of  the  ectopic  ovimi  continues 
it  develops  along  normal  lines  just  as  though  resting  in  its  normal  bed 
•n  the  uterine  cavity. 
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The  Placenta. — In  ectopic  ^station  the  pla<-eiita  differs  frtim  that  in 
iKimial  iiitra-uterine  pregnancy  (inly  in  the  imperfect  formation  of  the 
ilecidua.  Tlie  amnion  and  chorion  which  constitute  the  fetal  portion  are 
well  developed,  but  with  the  scanty  and  imperfect  deciiliial  formation 
it  is  easy  to  understand  the  incompleteness  of  the  maternal  portion. 

The  escape  r)f  the  ovum  from  the  tube  either  by  abortion  or  rupture 
usually  terminates  the  life  of  the  embrjo-  In  fact  it  may  be  said  that 
the  rupture  of  the  pseud o<lecidua  capsularis.  setting  the  ovum  free  in  the 
lumen  of  the  tube,  also  accomplishes,  as  a  rule,  the  same  result. 

In  either  case,  whether  retained  in  the  tube  or  expelled  from  it  by 
abortion  or  rupture,  a  hemorrhage  usually  accompanies  the  change  of 


Fm.  ri4,3.^Krtii[iic  RrHtatioii,  nhowiiiK  blood-clot  anil  chorionic  villi  io  tbe  tube. 

lodgement  and  if  the  ovum  is  small  it  will  be  found  surrounded  with  a 
bhHKlH-lot  producing  a  tubal  mole  (see  Fig.  343),  or  a  blighted  o\'uin 
(see  Fig.  344)  in  the  interior  of  which  are  found  chorionic  villi  and 
usually  a  small  amniotic  cavity. 

As  stattnl  above,  the  escajx*  of  the  ovum  from  the  tube  by  either  abor- 
tion or  rupture  usually  marks  the  death  of  the  ovum,  and  this  ai)plies 
whether  the  escape  is  into  the  jxTitniieal  cavity  or  Itetween  the  folds  of 
the  broad  ligament.  Kx<rptions  to  this  rule  will  be  nieiitioneil  later.  If 
discharged  into  the  [writoneal  cavity,  the  ovum  with  its  acconipanyintt 
hemorrhage  gravitates  to  the  pouch  of  I)i>uglas,  anil  if  the  women  sur- 
vive the  hemorrhage  and  shock  the  blood  forms  a  [x-lvic  hematocele. 
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I  iH'coiniiiK  rottfed  in  by  tlie  coih  uf  intestine  which  float  above  it  aixl 

flKHtmir  uilht'reiit  to  each  otiier.     If  the  ovum  is  not  further  advaawi 
thuii  two  inuiiths  of  ){estatioii  and  the  heniorr}iage  nt>t  too  preat  in  amount 
;  iKitb  ovum  and  effused  blood  may  he  entirelj-  absorbed.    The  absorptive 

)H>wer  of  tliv  peritoiieum  is  so  great  that  in  some  cases  much  oliler  ova 
tlian  two  mouths  and  eiiormoiia  hematoceles  are  absorbed.  Tiie  prox- 
imity of  the  rectum,  imwevt-r,  and  t!ie  readj-  soil  of  the  blootl-clot  make- 
infection  €)r  tlie  hematocele  and  blighted  o^-um  easy,  lience  a  suppuratmi: 
lieinatiHvIe  is  not  an  uncommon  result  of  an  ectopic  gestation  which  ha.- 
not  been  openitecl  ui>on  and  while  a  fetus  which  Jias  advanced  fjeyoini 


Fiu.  344. — Ulightod  ovum  discharjied  by  rupture  of  tube. 

the  fourth  month  niu\-  remain  quiescent  in  the  abdomen  for  month*  ft 
years,  being  change<l  to  n  litliopedion  or  undergoing  a  miimmificaliiir.. 
still  suiipunition  nf  the  sac  and  soft  parts  of  tlie  fetus  may  lie  expectnl 
nt  any  time  with  the  accompanying  effort  on  the  part  of  nature  to  exir' 
tlie  fetal  skeleton  tlirough  tlie  rectum,  tlic  liladder,  or  even  tlirough  tli* 
abdominal  wall,  as  was  described  by  Albucasis  in  the  eleventh  eentun- 
In  some  cases  of  advanced  ectopic  gestation  the  fetus  has  been  found 
alive  in  the  i>critoneal  cavity  surrounded  only  by  the  fetal  enveloiies. 
and  attempts  have  been  made  to  explain  its  location  by  the  theor\-  that 
after  tlie  discharge  of  the  ovum  from  the  tube  into  the  peritoneal  cavitv 
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it  engrafted  itself  afresh  upon  the  peritoneum  and  there  developed. 
This  theory  the  author  has  never  been  able  to  accept  as  either  rational 
or  borne  out  by  the  findings  in  cases  of  advanced  ectopic  gestation  oper- 
ated on  by  him.  When  it  is  considered  how  uniformly  fetal  death  fol- 
lows complete  separation  of  the  chorion  from  its  attachment  in  a  uterine 
pregnancy,  it  is  impossible  to  believe  that  any  other  result  would  follow 
this  separation  in  a  tubal  pregnancy.  This  will  be  referred  to  ^gain 
when  discussing  advanced  ectopic  gestation,  but  for  the  present  it  is 
sufficient  to  state  that  when  an  ovum  is  completely  discharged  from  sL 
tube  into  the  cavity,  either  by  abortion  or  rupture,  three  outcomes  are 
possible  if  the  patient  survives  the  hemorrhage  and  shock: 

1.  If  small  it  may  be  completely  absorbed. 

2.  It  may  suppurate. 

3.  It  may  mummify  or  be  changed  to  a  lithopedion. 
IntraligamenUma  Rupture, — ^When  the  rupture  occurs  in  the  floor  of 

the  tube  and  the  ovum  is  discharged  with  hemorrhage  down  between 
the  folds  of  the  broad  ligament  a  different  condition  prevails.  The  blood 
is  effused  into  a  confined  space  and  the  hemorrhage  is  usually  checked 
by  the  pressure  produced  by  the  tension  of  the  distended  ligament.  Thus 
producing  a  broad  ligament  hematoma.  Rarely  the  fold^  of  the  broad 
ligament  yield  under  the  excessive  tension  and  a  secondary  rupture 
occurs  from  the  broad  ligament  into  the  peritoneal  cavity  and  we  then 
have  conditions  resembling  those  found  in  the  intraperitoneal  abortion 
or  rupture. 

When  the  ovum  is  discharged  between  the  folds  of  the  broad  ligament 
the  rule  is,  as  in  the  intraperitoneal  rupture,  that  fetal  life  ceases;  if  small 
the  ovxmi  may  be  absorbed,  although  the  absorptive  power  of  connective 
tissue  is  less  than  that  of  the  peritoneal  cavity  and  suppuration  of  the 
pelvic  hematoma  resulting  from  an  intraligamentous  rupture  is  not  un- 
common. The  continuation  of  fetal  life  in  an  intraligamentous  rupture 
will  be  studied  later. 

Symptoms. — ^The  symptoms  of  ectopic  gestation  may  well  be  studied 
under  two  groups: 

1.  Those  occurring  before  tubal  rupture  or  abortion. 

2.  Those  occurring  at  the  time  of  tubal  rupture  or  abortion. 
Before  Tvbal  Rupture  or  Abortion. — ^Prior  to  the  occurrence  of  the 

hemorrhage  which  determines  the  escape  of  the  ovum  from  the  tube 
the  sjTnptoms  may  either  be  absent  altogether  or  extremely  few.  The 
patient  may  feel  absolutely  well  and  have  no  idea  that  she  is  pregnant, 
or  she  may  have  the  usual  symptoms  of  early  pregnancy  but  be  entirely 
ignorant  that  anything  is  abnormal,  least  of  all  that  she  is  carrying 
within  her  abdomen  the  possibility  of  one  of  the  most  serious  experiences 
to  which  woman  is  liable. 

Occasionally,  however,  a  woman  will  suffer  with  a  vague  feeling  of 
discomfort,  or  an  indefinite  pain  on  one  side  of  the  pelvis  and  will  seek 
her  physician  to  ascertain  its  cause.  Often  under  these  circumstances 
and  occasionally  in  the  early  routine  examination  of  a  patient  supposedly 
pregnant  it  is  possible  to  diagnose  the  presence  of  ectopic  gestation 
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prior  to  the  period  of  tubal  rupture  or  abortion.  In  all. probability  the 
presence  of  vague  pains  in  the  region  of  the  gestation  sac  often  means 
the  occurrence  of  small  hemorrhages  insufficient  in  amount  to  cause 
rupture  of  the  sac. 

Before  tubal  rupture  or  abortion,  a  rule  which  the  author  has  found 
of  great  practical  value  in  diagnosing  ectopic  gestation  is  as  follows: 
If  a  pregnant  patient  has  a  mass  at  the  side  of  the  uterus,  always  think  of 
the  possibility  of  ectopic  gestation.  Having  obtained  a  history  of  possible 
pregnancy,  wuth  a  uterus  somewhat  softened  and  congested  and  an 
elongated  mass  at  the  side  of  the  uterus  with  vessels  about  it  pulsating 
distinctly,  the  diagnosis  of  an  unruptured  ectopic  gestation  can  often 
be  made  correctly  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  a  tube  or  ovary,  the  seat  of 
chronic  inflammation,  may  lead  to  many  errors. 

At  the  Time  of  Tubal  Rupture  or  Abortion. — The  clinical  picture  of  a 
patient  at  the  time  of  tubal  rupture  or  abortion  is  a  typical  one  and 
should  be  impressed  upon  the  mind  of  every  practising  physician  and 
surgeon. 

The  sudden  sharp  abdominal  pain  causing  the  patient  to  ''double  up,*' 
as  the  expression  is;  the  feeling  of  faintneto;  the  pallor;  the  rapid  and 
feeble  pulse;  ^the  rapid  respiration;  the  air  hunger;  the  cold  perspira- 
tion; the  nausea  and  the  subnormal  temperature — these  all  point  to 
the  true  condition  present,  viz.,  shock  and  internal  hemorrhage. 

A  rule  which  the  author  has  found  of  great  practical  value  is  as  follows: 
//  a  married  woman,  living  with  her  husband y  has  a  sudden  sharp  abdom^ 
inal  pain  with  symptoms  of  collapse,  always,  think  of  ectopic  gestation. 

Diagnosis. — ^To  establish  a  diagnosis  of  ectopic  gestation  there  must 
be  added  to  this  clinical  picture  the  patient's  history  and  the  physical  signs. 

Patient's  History. — ^The  most  important  feature  in  this  history  is  the 
question  of  possible  pregnancy,  and  for  this  the  obstetrician  naturally 
looks  to  the  irregularity  of  her  menstruation.  While  many  instances 
have  occurred  in  which  a  patient  has  suffered  from  a  tubal  rupture  or 
abortion,  although  her  last  menstruation  was  normal  in  time  of  occurrence, 
amount  and  duration,  this  is  exceptional  and  the  rule  is  that  at  the  last 
menstrual  period  either  the  menstruation  was  skipped  or  it  was  abnormal 
either  in  time  of  occurrence,  amount  or  duration.  Often  instead  of  the 
normal  free  flow  at  the  regular  time  there  is  only  a  spotting  of  the 
napkins  followed  later  by  a  more  or  less  irregular  brownish  discharge 
containing  shreds. 

Nausea,  vomiting,  a  feeling  of  fulness  in  the  breasts  and  the  usual 
subjective  symptoms  of  pregnancy  may  l)e  present  and  the  patient  thinks 
she  is  progressing  favorably  in  a  normal  pregnancy  when,  to  the  surprise 
of  everyone,  she  is  suddenly  seized  with  a  severe,  sharp  pain  on  one  side 
of  her  abdomen  with  the  faintness,  nausea,  rapid  pulse  and  respiration 
and  the  other  features  of  the  clinical  picture  described  above. 

Usually  about  this  time  the  menorrhagia  appears  and  may  continue 
for  several  weeks,  being  due  to  the  separation  of  the  uterine  decidua. 

As  shreds  are  usually  passed  with  the  discharge  the  patient  often 
thinks  she  has  had  a  miscarriage  and  that  her  troubles  will  soon  be  over. 
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Following  this  attack  of  pain,  symptoms  of  pelvic  peritonitis  often 
present  themselves.  These  may  subside  and  the  patient  be  around  as 
usual  when  she  is  suddenly  seized  with  another  attack  of  sharp  pain, 
syncope,  etc.,  perhaps  even  worse  than  before.  The  decidual  membrane 
(see  Fig.  335),  while  usually  passed  in  fragments,  is  sometimes  discharged 
en  masse,  as  in  the  author's  case  here  illustrated,  and  when  found  is  of 
great  aid  in  diagnosis. 

The  history  of  a  period  of  previous  sterility  was  formerly  considered 
of  marked  value  in  diagnosis,  but  as  already  stated,  this  is  now  looked 
upon  as  of  little  importance. 

The  following  features  in  the  history  may  be  considered  most  worthy 
of  note: 

1.  Amenorrhea,  or  some  departure  from  the  normal  menstruation. 

2.  Symptoms  of  pregnancy. 

3.  The  occurrence  of  sudden,  sharp  pain  with,  syncope. 

4.  An  irregular  metrorrhagia. 

Physical  Signs. — Before  the  occurrence  of  tubal  rupture  or  abortion  the 
physical  signs,  as  already  indicated,  are  those  of  an  enlarged  tube  with 
perhaps  the  additional  signs  of  increased  vascularity  and  congestion  due 
to  pregnancy.  The  uterus  may  feel  a  little  larger  and  softer  than  normal 
with  cervix  a  little  patulous,  and  sometimes  the  arterial  pulsation  on  the 
side  of  the  pelvis  corresponding  to  the  site  of  the  gestation  sac  is  rather 
abnormally  distinct.  The  breasts  in  a  primigravida  may  show  sufficient 
engorgement  and  stimulation  to  be  of  value  in  diagnosis,  although  in  a 
multigravida  the  breast  changes  are  seldom  of  much  importance. 

At  the  time  of  tubal  rupture  or  abortion  the  physical  signs  will  depend 
very  largely  upon  whether  the  ovum  has  escaped  into  the  peritoneal 
cavity  or  down  between  the  folds  of  the  broad  ligament,  i.  e.,  whether  the 
escape  h  intraperitoneal  or  extraperitoneal.  If  intraperitoneal,  there 
may  be  scarcely  any  physical  signs  to  be  detected.  If  the  tube  has  emptied 
itself  either  by  rupture  or  abortion,  as  may  happen  if  the  event  occurs 
early  in  the  gestation,  the  condition  is  that  of  a  movable  uterus,  a  col- 
lapsed tube  and  a  larger  or  smaller  amount  of  free  blood  in  the  pelvis. 
Somewhere  in  this  free  blood  and  usually  in  the  pouch  of  Douglas  is  the 
early  ovum,  as  indicated  in  Fig.  345. 

On  considering  the  conditions  it  is  easy  to  understand  how  few  physical 
signs  may  be  present.  The  increase  in  size  of  the  uterus  may  be  so  slight 
as  not  to  be  palpable,  especially  if  the  amount  of  free  blood  in  the  abdom- 
inal cavity  is  large.  The  question  then  resolves  itself  into  the  physical 
signs  of  free  blood  in  the  pelvis.  The  skilled  fingers  will  sometimes  diag- 
nose the  condition  of  the  vague  feeling  of  fulness  in  the  vaginal  fornices 
and  the  lessened  distinctness  with  w^hich  the  pelvic  organs  are  palpated. 
Moreover,  with  the  effusion  of  blood  in  the  pelvis  there  occurs  a  floating 
upwanl  of  the  intestines  which  causes  more  or  less  distention  of  the 
abdomen. 

Sufficient  has  now  been  said  to  show  that  the  physical  signs  present 
at  the  time  of  tubal  abortion  or  intraperitoneal  rupture  may  be  ver>' 
meagre  and  the  diagnosis  must  be  made  largely  from  the  history-  of  the 
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(■!is»-  iiikI  tlif  ceiienil  c<»n<Ution  of  amiiiiu  and  sliock  in  which  the  patient 
is  f<niii(). 

If  tilt*  oviiiri  luis  wcajKHl  with  henuirrliBKe  clown  between  the  folds  of 
the  linwti  liKaiiieiit.  the  cdiiilitions  are  differt-nt  and  distinct  plij-sitai 
sitfiis  are  present.  We  have  now  an  encapsulated  hemorrhage  j.'i\iiii: 
)i  distinct  mass  at  the  side  of  the  utenis,  bulging  down  on  one  side,  ami 
behind  the  trrvix,  piisliin);  the  uterus  upward,  fonvard  and  toward  tlif 
iipiMisitc  side  an<l  oiK'ning  up  the  folds  of  peritoneum  which  forms  ilic 
liniad  ligiiment  ati  tliat  the  mass  may  l»e  felt  alwve  Poiipart's  ligament. 
If  the  gestation  sac  ocourretl  on  the  left  side  of  the  peh-is  tlie  peritoneiiin 


I'lii.  :fl.").     Ovum  siinxiuiiJi'd  hy  WiHiJ-clot,  iliarhareed  by  rupturo  of  llio  lutio, 

is  liftcfl  from  the  n'ctmn  wliich  is  more  or  less  surnmnded  by  the  heiimr- 
rliiige,  so  tliat  ii  fiuf-cr  introduced  into  the  canal  detects  the  stricture-likr 
fwl  canscd  bj'  the  jittachmcnt  of  the  tense  ]>eritoneuni  to  its  seeninl 
portion. 

Subsequent  tv  Tvlml  Riiplure  or  Alioriion. — If  the  patient  is  examined 
several  <lays  after  intraperitoneal  rupture  or  abortion  the  conditioll^ 
have  change<!;  the  blood  has  clotte<i  and  has  become  encapsulated  by 
the  adhesion  of  the  coils  of  intestine  which  floated  aliove  it  and  we  now 
have  a  pelvic  hematocele  with  distinct  phj'sical  signs.  Tlie  bimanual 
examination  detects  a  l>oggy  mass  liehind  and  to  one  side  of  tlie  uteni$ 
and  this  Ixiggj-  mass  taken  in  comiection  with  the  history  of  some  of  the 
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symptoms  of  pregnancy;  an  irregular  metrorrhagia;  the  occurrence  of 
an  attack  of  sudden,  sharp  pain  and  evidences  of  shock  and  internal 
hemorrhage  will  usually  enable  every  careful  observer  to  make  the  cor- 
rect diagnosis. 

The  blood  examination  showing  a  diminution  of  hemoglobin  and  the 
number  of  red  cells  and  a  slight  leukocytosis  has  often  proved  of  value. 

Differential  Diagnosis. — ^The  condition  for  which  ectopic  gestation  is 
most  often  mistaken,  alike  by  the  patient  and  her  medical  attendant,  is 
an  early  miscarriage.  In  each  there  are  symptoms  of  pregnancy,  hemor- 
rhage,  pain  and  the  passing  of  something  from  the  uterus.  It  is  not 
strange  that  the  two  conditions  are  confused,  and  it  is  here  that  the  rule 
already  given,  ij  a  pregnant  patient  has  a  ma^ss  at  the  side  of  the  uterus, 
always  think  of  the  possibility  of  ectopic  gestation,  so  often  proves  of 
value. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  frequency  of  this  error  it  may  be  stated  that 
many  a  patient  has  been  curetted  for  the  supposed  retained  secundines 
of  a  miscarriage  and  only  portions  of  decidua  obtained  which  showed 
under  the  microscope  no  chorionic  villi.  In  endeavoring  to  differentiate 
between  a  miscarriage  and  ectopic  gestation  the  following  differential 
features  may  be  of  value: 

MUCARRIAQB »». ECTOPIC   GESTATION. 

Uterus  larger,  cervix  more  patulous.  Uterus  smaller,  cervix  less  patulous. 

No  mass  felt  at  side  of,  or  behind,  the  uterus.  Perhaps  mass  felt  at  the  side  of,  or  beluDd, 

the  uterus. 

No  tenderness  or  distention  of  the  abdomen.  Both  may  be  present. 

No  evidences  of  shock  and  internal  hemor-  Both  present  if  tubal  rupture  or  abortion 

rhage.  has  occurred. 

Mass  discharged  from  the  uterus  shows  Mass  shows  only  decidual  cells,  no  chorionic 

chorionic  villi.  villi. 

Another  condition  sometimes  confused  with  ectopic  gestation  is  a  tube 
distended  with  either  serum  or  pus,  especially  the  latter.  The  physical 
signs  of  the  two  conditions  prior  to  rupture  often  closely  resemble  one 
another  and  just  as  the  rupture  of  an  ectopic  gestation  sac  is  followed 
by  symptoms  of  shock  and  then  peritonitis,  so  may  the  rupture  or  leakage 
of  a  pus  tube  be  followed  by  similar  symptoms.  The  chief  feature  in 
their  differentiation  rests  in  the  differences  in  their  clinical  history. 

In  the  case  of  ectopic  gestation  there  is  perhaps  obtainable  the  3}Tnp- 
toms  of  pregnancy,  while  in  the  other  there  is  the  history  of  previous 
pelvic  inflammation. 

Subsequent  to  the  rupture  the  following  differences  can  usually  be 
noted: 

Ruptured  Ectopic  Gestation wr. Ruptured  Ptosalpinx. 

Frequency  of  pulse  greater.    Temperature  Frequency    of    pulse    less.       Temperature 

at  fimt  subnormal;  later  rises  slighUy.  rises  steadily  and  markedly. 

Patient  shows  loss  of  blood.  Patient  does  not  show  blood  toss. 

Pain  of  shorter  duration  (septic  symptoms  Pain  of  longer  duration.     Signs  of   sepsis 

usually  not  present).  soon  present. 

Blood  examination  shows  anemia.  Blood  examination  does  not  show   anemia. 


liCukocytosis  greater. 
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Tlic  condition  called  membranous  dysmenorrhea  is  one  which  iiia> 

\ic.  confused  with  ectopic  gestation  when  the  dectdua  is  discharired  en 

viaMf  or  in  lai^  pieces  as  in  each  case  there  is  an  absence  of  chorionic 

villi,  but  the  history  of  frequent  recurrence  of  a  discharge  of  membraiM' 

at  a  menstnial  period  with  the  absence  uf  any 

mass  at  the  side  of  the  uterus  and  the  ab:<en(r 

of  symptoms  of  pregnancy  will  usunlly  enaMf 

one  to  <liagnose  that   variety  of  dysmenorrhtti 

called     membranous.     It     is   perfectiv   possible. 

however,  that  some   of   the  cases  diagnos«^i  a> 

membranous  dysmenorrhea  wliich  occurreil  only 

once  were  cases  of  tubal  abortion  in  which  the 

decidua  was  expelled  and  the  early  ovum  after 

dischai^e  into   the   peritoneal    cavitj-   was  al> 

sorbed  without  operation  and  without  a  corrm 

diagnosis. 

Fiu.  346.  ---  Mpnstruai         i^  menstrual  cast  from  a  ease  of  membranous 

eaat   expelled  fmm   a  caM-        .  ,  ,        ,  -        tt         „  ■  „        .  •  i 

uf  memiiranoiia  djsmpnoi^     dysmenorrhea  IS  shown  in   Fijf.   346,  which  may 
rheo  in  a  virgin.  be  Compared  with  that  of  ectopic  gestation  shown 

in  Fig.  S47. 
The  mcn.strual  cast  is  never  more  than  4  x  2.5  cm,,  while  the  decidiial 
cast  of  ectopic  gestation  may  be  as  large  as  S  x  4  cm.     The  menstrual 
cast  is  thinner  an<l  more  fragile  than  that  of  ectopic  gestation.    Thf 
difference  in  appearance  under  the  microscope  is  shown  in  Figs.  348  and 


'M9  which  arc  ]>l)otonu<Tographs  t)f  ii  decidua  of  pregnancj-  and  a  nicii- 
striial  decifluii.  In  the  decidua  of  pregnancy  the  cells  are  larger,  thr 
nuclei  are  well  defincil,  dense,  and  homogeneous.  In  the  menstnial 
decidua  the  cells  are  smaller,  the  nuclei  are  less  <lense  and  are  pyknotic. 
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It  may  seem  straoge,  at  first  thought,  that  s  fibromyoma  of  the  uterus 
and  an  ectopic  gestation  should  ever  he  confused,  yet  this  has  occurred 
in  a  number  of  instances  where  the  patient  presented  the  symptoms  of 
early  pregnancy  and  examination  detected  a  mass  at  the  horn  of  the 
uterus.  If  the  patient  has  not  p^e^■iously  been  examined  and  the  pres- 
ence or  absence  of  a  fibroid  determined,  it  is  easy  to  understand  why 
several  questions  should  arise: 


Is  it  a  normal  pregnancy  and  a  fibromyoma?  Is  it  an  ectopic  gestation 
either  interstitial  or  isthmial?  Is  it  an  ectopic  gestation  of  the  ampullar 
variety  in  which  a  hemorrhage  has  occurrecl  into  the  tul>e  and  the  preg- 
nant tulw  and  ovary  have  l)ea)me  adherent  to  the  side  of  the  uterus? 
Is  it  a  combined  intra-uterine  and  ectopic  gestation? 

Many  of  these  questions  it  may  lie  impossible  to  answer  jK>sitivel,\- 
until  the  occurrence  of  a  sudden,  shar|>  pnin  with  symptoms  of  shock  aixl 
internal  hemorrhage  mark  the  case  as  one  of  tubal  rupture  or  abortion, 
whatever  else  may  be  present. 

Each  case  must  l>e  studied  by  itself,  and  perhaps  the  growth  of  the  mass 
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watched  for  a  time,  but  certain  features  of  a  fibromyoma  which  differ 
from  those  of  pregnancy  must  always  be  borne  in  mind :  the  slow  growth; 
the  firm  circumscribed  character;  the  insensitiveness;  the  tendency  to 
cause  menorrhagia  rather  than  amenorrhea,  and  finally  the  frequency 
with  which  one  fibromyoma  is  found  accompanied  by  others  in  the 
same  uterus. 


Flo.  340. — Stroma  cells  of  endomelrium  removed  [roin  a  virgin  the  day  before  the  men- 
Btrual  flow  WBB  due.  X  500.  Note  the  sise  ol  the  cells  in  comparuon  with  Uie  decidual 
cells  in  Fis.  34S.    Also  compare  the  nuclei;  here  they  are  not  so  dense  and  are  pykootic. 

Where  both  fibromyoma  and  an  ectopic  gestation  coexist,  as  in  the 
author's  case  (see  Fig.  337),  the  diagnosis  may  be  exceedingly  difficult 
prior  to  tubal  rupture  or  abortion. 

The  diagnosis  of  interstitial  ectopic  gestation  prior  to  rupture  of  the 
sac  is  one  which  sliould  be  made  wiUi  great  care  and,  as  a  rule,  only  after 
several  examinations  at  repeated  intervals,  for  the  reason  that  in  many 
cases  of  intra-uterine  pregnancy  the  ovum  is  lodged  in  one  horn  of  the 
uterine  cavity  and  in  its  early  development  gives  to  the  uterus  an  asym- 
metrical shape  which  might  easily  be  mistaken  for  an  interstitial  ectopic 
gestation. 
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If  time  is  allowed  and  the  development  of  the  ovum  followed,  the 
uterus  is  seen  to  gradually  assume  its  synmietrical  shape  and  the^preg- 
nancy  is  seen  to  be  normal  and  intra-uterine.  An  early  and  rash  diag- 
nosis of  interstitial  ectopic  gestation  might  have  led  to  a  needless  and 
embarrassing  operation.  The  diagnosis  of  combined  intra-uterine  and 
ectopic  gestation  is  seldom  made  until  the  symptoms  and  physical  signs 
of  the  other  are  seen  to  continue  after  the  oviun  has  been  discharged 
either  from  the  tube  or  from  the  uterus.  In  the  author's  case  (see 
Figs.  333  and  334)  he  did  not  suspect  the  presence  of  the  intra-uterine 
pregnancy  at  the  time  of  the  operation  for  the  ruptured  ectopic  gestation 
and  was  only  made  aware  of  its  presence  when  the  ovum  was  passed 
from  the  uterus  on  the  following  morning. 

Advanced  Ectopic  Gestation. — ^As  already  stated,  the  life  of  the  ovum 
usually  ceases  at  the  time  of  its  discharge  from  the  tube,  whether  its  dis- 
charge is  by  tubal  rupture  or  tubal  abortion  and  whether  the  discharge  is 
intraperitoneal  or  extraperitoneal,  t.  e,,  between  the  folds  of  the  broad 
ligament.  In  a  few  instances,  however,  probably  for  the  reason  that  the 
original  placental  attachment  was  but  little  disturbed,  fetal  life  con- 
tinues and  may  go  to  term  or  even  beyond  it  and  the  child  may  reach 
perfect  development.  On  the  other  hand,  fetal  life  may  cease  at  any 
period  l>etween  the  time  of  the  primary  tubal  rupture  or  abortion  and 
term,  on  account  of  a  separation  of  more  of  the  placenta,  perhaps  by 
secondary  rupture  of  the  sac  and  accompanying  hemorrhage,  than  is 
needed  for  fetal  life  and  development.  Several  varieties  of  advanced 
ectopic  gestation  may  present  themselves.  According  to  the  author's 
experience  the  most  common  variety  is  the  intrcdigamenUma,  in  which  the 
rupture  of  the  tube  has  occurred  in  its  floor  where  it  was  uncovered  by 
peritoneum.-  Of  the  6  cases  of  advanced  ectopic  gestation  operated  on 
by  the  author,  4  were  of  this  variety,  although  this  is  a  much  greater 
frequency  than  is  given  by  most  authors. 

The  folds  of  the  broad  ligament  are  opened  out  and  lifted  up;  the 
uterus  is  pushed  upward,  forward  and  to  the  opposite  side  and  in  this 
extraperitoneal  space  the  life  of  the  fetus  may  continue  to  full  develop- 
ment. This  life  and  development  depends  upon  the  non-disturbance 
of  a  sufficient  area  of  the  placenta  to  provide  for  the  needs  of  the  fetus. 

As  the  growth  of  the  fetus  continues  the  maternal  portion  of  the  ges- 
tation sac  formed  by  the  folds  of  the  broad  ligament  may  rupture  with 
the  escape  of  the  fetus  into  the  abdominal  cavity.  This  event  may  be 
accompanied  by  more  or  less  separation  of  the  placenta  and  with  suffi- 
cient hemorrhage  to  kill  both  mother  and  child,  or  the  placental  separation 
and  hemorrhage  may  be  slight  and  fetal  life  may  continue  in  the  abdom- 
inal cavity,  although  the  placenta  still  remains  attached  in  the  cavity 
formed  partly  by  tubal  wall  and  partly  by  distended  broad  ligament. 

This  forms  one  variety  of  cAdomincd  pregnancy ,  being  secondary  to  an 
intraligamentous  pregnancy.  In  most  of  these  cases  the  fetus  is  still 
surrounded  by  its  amnion  and  chorion  Iseve  reinforced  by  adherent  coils 
of  intestine.  In  some  cases,  however,  it  has  been  impossible  to  identify 
these  membranes^  and  this  has  given  rise  to  the  probable  erroneous 
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idea  of  a  primary  abdominal  pregnancy.  At  the  present  time  most 
authorities  agree  that  a  primary  abdominal  pregnancy  in  the  sense  of  an 
ovum  being  discharged  into  the  peritoneal  cavity,  forming  an  attach- 
ment to  any  portion  of  the  peritoneum  and  developing  there,  does  not 
occur. 

In  another  variety  of  advanced  ectopic  gestation  the  fetal  sac  has 
been  gradually  extended  from  the  tube  either  through  the  fimbriated 
extremity,  as  occurred  in  one  of  the  author's  cases,  or  through  a  rupture 
through  the  wall  of  the  tube  which  did  not  greatly  disturb  the  placental 
attachment. 

As  the  fetus  is  gradually  extruded  from  the  tube  into  the  peritoneal 
cavity  surrounded  by  its  amnion  and  chorion,  the  fetal  sac  is  reinforced 
by  the  coils  of  intestine  which  surround  it  and  become  adherent  to  it,  and 
into  which  the  chorionic  villi  may  imbed  themselves.  This  constitutes 
the  hiho^bdoniinal  variety  of  advanced  ectopic  gestation,  the  placenta 
being  still  retained  more  or  less  within  the  cavity  of  the  tube  while  the 
rest  of  the  ovum  lies  within  the  abdominal  cavity.  Here  again  a  second- 
ary rupture  may  extrude  the  fetus  into  the  abdominal  cavity.  From 
consideration  of  the  above  it  will  be  seen  that  the  location  and  attach- 
ment of  the  placenta  in  cases  of  advanced  ectopic  gestation  depend 
largely  upon  the  site  of  its  attachment  in  the  tube  at  the  time  of  the 
escape  of  the  ovum. 

In  the  intraligamentous  pregnancy,  if  the  placenta  was  attached 
chiefly  to  the  roof  of  the  tube  at  the  time  of  rupture,  it  would  lie  above 
the  fetus  as  pregnancy  advanced,  and  being  raised  by  the  growing  fetus 
the  placenta  might  be  brought  in  contact  with,  and  form  adhesions  to, 
the  viscera  of  the  abdomen.  If  the  placenta  was  attached  to  the  side 
or  the  floor  of  the  tube  at  the  time  of  the  rupture,  the  villi  of  its  per- 
iphery might  spread  over  the  floor  of  the  pelvis  and  attach  themselves  to 
the  large  vessels  found  there.  In  the  tubo-abdominal  variety  the  ex- 
pandmg  periphery  of  the  placenta  may  attach  its  villi  to  the  intestines 
and  any  viscus  with  which  they  come  in  contact,  thus  forming  very  inti- 
mate adhesions  and  making  removal  by  operation  very  difficult.  At  one 
time  it  was  thought  that  the  placenta  in  certain  instances  at  least  con- 
tinued its  growth  after  the  death  of  the  fetus.  At  the  present  day  the 
apparent  increase  in  the  size  of  the  placenta  which  occasionally  occurs 
after  the  death  of  the  fetus  is  understood  as  caused  by  a  hemorrhage 
into  its  substance  or  between  it  and  its  site  of  attachment  due  to  the 
inroads  of  the  trophoblastic  covering  of  its  villi.  The  symptoms  of 
advanced  ectopic  gestation  vary  greatly  in  different  cases.  In  some  cases 
the  escape  from  the  tube  is  so  gradual  that  the  woman  has  few  s>Tnp- 
toms  at  this  time;  thinks  they  are  simply  the  disa)mforts  to  be  expected 
in  pregnancy,  and  by  the  time  she  is  seen  by  the  obstetrician  may  have 
forgotten  all  about  them.  This  was  the  condition  in  one  of  the  author's 
cases  who  came  to  the  hospital  just  before  term  expecting  a  normal 
confinement.  (^  close  questioning  she  recalled  the  fact  that  at  about 
the  third  month  she  had  an  attack  like  ''inflammation  of  the  bowels," 
and  thought  she  had  a  miscarriage  but  later  felt  life  and  it  had  been  very 
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distinct,  so  distinct  in  fact  that  the  fetal  movements  had  annoyed  her 
greatly.  As  a  rule,  if  the  woman  and  the  fetus  survive  its  escape  from 
the  tube,  the  woman  passes  through  a  period  of  pelvic  inflammation 
depending  in  extent  upon  the  amount  of  hemorrhage  accompanying  the 
tubal  rupture.  At  about  this  time  the  decidua  is  discharged  from  the 
uterus  with  more  or  less  metrorrhagia,  so  that  it  is  not  unnatural  that  a 
miscarriage  with  inflammation  following  should  be  the  diagnosis  of  the 
laity. 

After  this  period  of  pelvic  inflammation  is  passed  the  pregnancy  may 
progress  normally  to  term  or  the  woman  may  pass  through  another 
stormy  period,  perhaps  fatal  to  both  herself  and  Uie  fetus,  due  to  a  second- 
ary rupture  of  the  gestation  sac  into  the  peritoneal  cavity. 

At  or  near  term  uterine  contractions,  called  spurious  labor,  occur  and 
this  spurious  labor  is  a  time  of  great  danger  alike  to  the  mother  and  the 
fetus.  To  the  mother  for  the  reason  that  the  uterine  contractions  have 
in  a  number  of  instances  caused  a  rupture  of  the  gestation  sac  resulting 
in  maternal  death.  To  the  child  because  even  without  rupture  of  the 
gestation  sac  the  uterine  contractions  may  so  interfere  with  the  placental 
circulation  as  to  kill  the  fetus.  This  occurred  in  one  of  the  author's 
cases  in  which,  although  the  fetus  was  alive  when  he  was  sent  for  to 
operate,  in  the  twenty-four  hours  intervening  before  he  could  reach  the 
case  the  uterine  contractions  had  so  interfered  with  the  placental  circula- 
tion as  to  kill  the  fetus. 

The  diagnosis  of  advanced  ectopic  gestation  is  one  which  is  often  over- 
looked and  in  many  cases  is  difficult.  The  three  features  which  stand 
out  as  guide-posts  to  the  diagnosis  are: 

1.  The  history  of  an  occurrence  somewhat  resembling  a  miscarriage 
followed  by  pelvic  inflammation  in  the  course  of  what  otherwise  seemed  a 
normal  pregnancy. 

2.  The  physical  signs  of  a  fetus  lying  nearer  than  normal  to  the 
abdominal  wall,  with  fetal  movements  very  distinct  and  easily  palpable, 
as  though  just  beneath  the  skin. 

3.  Finding  the  uterus  small,  empty  and  separate  from  the  gestation 
sac. 

The  author  is  free  to  admit  that  in  two  of  his  cases  he  was  unable 
to  make  the  positive  diagnosis  of  ectopic  gestation  until  he  had  anes- 
thetized the  woman  and  introduced  his  finger  into  the  cervical  canal  and 
thus  proved  the  uterus  empty.  The  reasons  for  the  difficulties  in  diag- 
nosis are  obvious.  The  landmarks  of  the  pelvic  organs  are  largely 
obscured  by  inflammatory  adhesions  binding  them  together.  The  uterus 
is  often  closely  incorporated  with  the  gestation  sac  and  seems  practi- 
cally a  part  of  it. 

Thus  it  is  that  the  correct  diagnosis  is  sometimes  overlooked  until 
spurious  labor  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  conditions  are  abnormal. 

Treatment  of  Ectopic  Gestatioii. — In  discussing  the  treatment  of  ectopic 
gestation  the  author  prefers  to  divide  the  subject  into  two  periods: 
(a)  F^arly  ectopic  gestation  (under  six  months). 
(6)  Advanced  ectopic  gestation. 
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The  reason  for  including  gestation  as  late  as  the  sixth  month  in  the 
period  of  early  ectopic  gestation  is  that,  in  the  author's  judgement,  up 
to  this  time  the  life  of  the  fetus  should  be  disregarded  and  therefore  the 
same  principles  of  treatment  apply. 

Treatment  of  Early  Ectopic  Gestation. — ^This  again  may  be 
considered  under  three  heads: 

(a)  Prior  to  tubal  ruptiu*e  or  abortion. 

(6)  At  the  time  of  tubal  rupture  or  abortion. 

(c)  Subsequent  to  tubal  rupture  or  abortion. 

Prior  to  Tubal  Rnpture  or  Abortion. — ^As  soon  as  the  diagnosis  of 
unruptured  ectopic  gestation  is  positively  made  there  can  be  but  one 
wise  indication,  i.  e.,  removal  of  the  pregnant  tube  by  operation. 

Methods  Formerly  in  Vogue. — Attempts  to  kill  the  fetus  by  electricity 
or  by  the  injection  of  morphin  or  other  substances  in  the  hope  that 
the  pregnancy  will  be  arrested  and  operation  avoided  have  now  been 
abandoned  as  uncertain,  unsafe,  and  unjustifiable. 

Even  after  the  death  of  the  fetus,  as  long  as  the  tube  is  not  emptied, 
hemorrhages  into  it  may  occur,  causing  rupture  of  the  tube  with  all  its 
possible  dangers.  Furthermore,  it  can  never  be  told  when  tubal  rupture 
or  abortion  is  to  occur  or  whether  this  occurrence  is  to  have  a  fatal  issue 
or  not.  These  accidents  may  occur  during  the  course  of  treatment  which 
seeks  to  kill  the  fetus.  The  only  safe  rule  to  follow  is  to  save  the  woman 
the  risks  accompanying  tubal  rupture  and  abortion  by  removing  the 
pregnant  tube.  As  a  rule  this  operatioji  is  better  done  by  the  abdominal 
than  by  the  vaginal  route,  as  by  the  former,  with  the  pelvic  organs  in 
good  view,  such  conservative  work  as  may  be  necessary  to  leave  them  in 
good  condition  for  the  future  may  be  done.  The  risk  in  the  operation 
for  removal  of  an  unruptured  tube  in  the  hands  of  one  accustomed  to 
abdominal  work  is  very  slight  and  is  as  nothing  compared  to  that  to 
which  the  woman  is  exposed  if  left  to  the  possible  dangers  of  tubal  rupture 
or  abortion. 

At  the  Time  of  Tubal  Rupture  or  Abortion.— The  condition  is  that  of 
a  woman  suffering  from  internal  hemorrhage  and  shock,  and  the  latter 
is  largely  dependent  upon  the  former.  If  the  tube  has  ruptured  the 
hemorrhage  may  continue  imtil  the  death  of  the  woman.  If  tubal  abor^ 
tion  has  occurred  and  is  complete  the  hemorrhage  may  cease  without 
fatal  issue,  but  if  incomplete,  and  as  already  stated,  according  to  Wormser 
the  incomplete  tubal  abortions  are  ten  times  as  frequent  as  the  complete, 
the  hemorrhage  may  continue  or  be  repeated  until  the  woman  is  exsan- 
guinated. For  these  reasons  the  author  has  adopted  for  hb  own  guidance 
the  following  rule: 

If  the  patient  is  seen  at  the  time  of  tubal  rupture  or  abortion,  operate 
and  check  the  hemorrhage  as  soon  as  careful  preparations  for  the  opera- 
tions can  be  made,  unless  the  patient  is  in  such  extreme  collapse  that  the 
operation  in  itself  would  probably  prove  fatal.    In  this  case  watch  the 
^  patient  carefully,  noting  the  condition  of  the  pulse  at  short  intervals, 

to  see  if  the  patient  is  improving  or  losing  ground.    If  improving,  wait 
and  operate  when  the  patient  is  in  better  condition.    If  losing  ground. 
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operate  rapidly,  seeking  to  check  the  hemorrhage  with  as  little  manipu- 
lation as  possible,  perhaps  having  an  assistant  infuse  the  patient  during 
the  operation,  and  leaving  considerable  warm  salt  solution  in  the  abdomen 
when  closing  it.  Regarding  the  details  of  the  operation  for  ruptured 
ectopic  gestation  something  may  well  be  said.  At  the  time  of  tubal 
rupture  or  abortion  the  operation  is  much  better  done  from  above  than 
from  below.  The  bleeding-point  is  much  more  easily  found  and  secured 
through  the  abdominal  incision  than  through  the  vaginal  route  and  for 
the  subsequent  steps  of  the  operation:  removing  the  gestation  sac,  blood- 
clots,  etc.,  the  abdominal  route  is  certainly  preferable. 

In  making  the  abdominal  incision,  passing  through  the  fascia  and  ap- 
proaching the  peritoneum,  the  latter  usually  appears  darker  than  normal 
and  bulging.  With  the  nicking  of  the  peritoneum  the  blood  usually  gushes 
out  and  if  any  doubts  of  diagnosis  existed  before,  they  are  now  dissipated. 

In  planning  the  operation  for  ruptured  ectopic  gestation  it  is  well  to  bear 
in  mind  the  fact  that  the  field  of  the  lesion,  and  therefore  the  field  of  the 
operation,  is  supplied  by  two  arteries  (see  Fig.  31),  the  ovarian  coming 
in  at  the  upper  part  of  the  broad  ligament  and  the  uterine  entering  the 
broad  ligament  at  its  lower  portion,  then  coursing  up  along  the  side  of 
the  uterus  to  anastomose  with  the  ovarian  artery  near  the  uterine  cornu. 
The  hemorrhage  in  the  patient  before  us  must  come  from  one  or  both  of 
these  arteries,  hence  a  ligature  or  clamp  about  the  tube  near  the  horn  of 
the  uterus  and  another  about  the  upper  portion  of  the  infundibulopelvic 
ligament  just  distal  to  the  fimbriated  extremity  of  the  tube  will  control 
the  ordinary  sources  of  bleeding. 

The  reason  for  calling  attention  to  these  vessels  rests  in  the  fact  that 
often  the  abdomen  is  full  of  blood;  the  pelvic  field  is  completely  obscured 
by  it,  and  unless  the  operator  has  distinctly  in  mind  what  he  has  to  do, 
much  valuable  time  may  be  wasted  in  sponging  away  blood  which  has 
already  been  lost  without  checking  its  source. 

First  determine  on  which  side  the  gestation  sac  lies,  seize  the  broad 
ligament  and  tube  near  the  horn  of  the  uterus  on  that  side  and  draw  it 
into  view.  The  compression  with  the  thumb  and  finger  at  this  point 
will,  in  a  large  number  of  cases,  check  the  hemorrhage,  as  the  bleeding  at 
the  point  of  rupture  is  apt  to  come  from  the  uterine  end  of  the  tube.  At 
any  rate  the  situation  is  now  under  control;  the  ligatures  can  be  placed 
as  desired  and  the  hemorrhage  is  checked.  As  a  rule  the  affected  tube 
should  be  removed  as  a  probable  source  of  future  trouble  even  if  the 
case  is  one  of  abortion  rather  than  rupture.  Some  operators  (Martin, 
Prochownich  and  others)  advocate  leaving  the  tube  in  certain  cases  of 
tubal  abortion  even  if  it  has  to  be  incised  to  remove  the  product  of 
conception.  The  removal  of  the  tube  is,  in  the  opinion  of  the  author, 
a  much  safer  procedure. 

The  removal  of  the  blood-clots  should  now  receive  attention.  After 
scooping  out  the  larger  ones  with  the  hand,  the  remainder  can  best  be 
flushed  out  with  warm  salt  solution,  it  being  borne  in  mind  that  it  is  not 
neoessaiy  to  remove  every  small  clot  and  that  more  harm  may  be  done 
by  prolonging  the  operation  than  benefit  derived  from  removing  the  clot. 
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The  warm  salt  solution  will  often  stimulate  the  patient  and  if  the  opera- 
tion is  done  quickly,  carefully  and  with  as  little  handling  of  the  intestines 
as  possible,  cases  which  seemed  almost  hopeless  will  often  stand  the 
o|)eration  well  and  b^n  to  rally  as  soon  as  the  hemorrhage  b  checked 
and  the  blood-clots  removed. 

When  operating  at  the  time  of  tubal  rupture  or  abortion  the  abdominal 
wound  should  be  closed  without  drainage.  The  field  of  operation  is  a 
clean  one.  The  blood-dots  are  aseptic  and  the  risks  of  infection  are  less 
without  than  with  drainage. 

In  the  inierstiiial  variety  of  ectopic  gestation,  as  has  already  been  said, 
the  pregnancy  advances  further  before  rupture,  the  muscular  wall  about 
the  ovum  is  thicker  and  more  vascular  and  its  rupture  is  naturally 
attended  by  more  hemorrhage  and  shock.  It  can  easily  be  seen  that 
this  is  the  variety  of  ectopic  gestation  most  likely  to  be  rapidly  fatal  at 
the  time  of  rupture.  The  first  steps  of  the  operation  are  the  same  as 
those  indicated  above:  Open  the  abdomen,  seize  with  thumb  and  fingers 
the  broad  ligament  and  the  tube  near  the  horn  of  the  uterus  on  the  side 
occupied  by  the  gestation  sac  and  draw  it  into  view.  While  in  this  variety 
it  may  occasionally  be  possible  to  excise  the  affected  uterine  comu  and 
leave  the  uterus,  in  the  majority  of  cases  it  is  safer  to  remove  the  uterus. 
The  peritoneal  cavity  is  then  cleansed  of  blood-clots  and  products  of 
gestation  and  the  abdominal  wound  closed. 

In  the  above  description  of  the  treatment  at  the  time  of  tubal  rupture 
or  abortion  the  conditions  considered  have  been  those  of  intraperitoneal 
escape  of  the  ovum.  Occasionally,  as  previously  indicated,  the  rupture 
takes  place  through  the  floor  of  the  tube  down  between  the  folds  of  the 
broad  ligament.  In  this  variety  of  intraligametiious  rupture  of  early 
ectopic  gestation  an  exception  may  be  made  to  the  rule — operate  at  the 
time  of  rupture.  If  the  diagnosis  is  dear  and  the  hemorrhage  e\'idently 
extraperitoneal  and  encapsulated,  pushing  the  uterus  upward,  forward 
and  to  the  opposite  side,  operation  may  be  postponed  while  the  patient 
is  kept  under  close  observation.  The  two  indications  for  operation 
which  should  be  constantly  kept  in  mind  are  repeated  hemorrhage 
and  suppuration.  Often  the  pdvic  hematoma  produced  by  the  intra- 
ligamentous rupture  will  be  gradually  absorbed  and  no  other  treatment 
needed  save  rest  in  bed  and  the  ice-bag  upon  the  lower  abdomen  during 
the  first  few  hours  following  the  rupture.  Occasionally,  however,  due 
to  the  erosion  of  the  trophoblastic  layer  of  the  chorion,  new  vessels  are 
opened  and  fresh  hemorrhage  occurs  to  the  extent  sometimes  of  causing 
rupture  through  the  broad  ligament  fold  into  the  peritoneal  cavity.  In 
these  instances  of  recurrent  hemorrhage  in  an  intraligamentous  rupture 
it  is  wiser  to  open  the  abdomen  and  seek  the  source  of  bleeding  from 
above  rather  than  to  attempt  to  deal  with  it  through  a  vaginal 
incision. 

Another  termination  of  an  intraligamentous  rupture  is  that  of  suppura- 
tion of  the  hematoma.  Although  the  blood-dots  are  aseptic  at  the  time 
of  the  formation  of  the  hematoma,  the  close  proximity  of  the  rectum 
makes  infection  easy  and  not  at  all  infrequent.    It  is  here  in  the  treat- 
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ment  of  a  suppurating  intraligamentous  hematoma  that  the  vaginal 
incision  and  dxainage  is  the  operation  of  choice. 

Treatment  of  Early  Ectoiric  GesUUion  Subsequent  to  Tubal  Rupture  or 
Abortion. — It  not  infrequently  happens  that  the  obstetric  surgeon  first 
sees  the  case  of  ectopic  gestation  several  days  or  weeks  after  the  escape 
of  the  ovum  from  the  tube  either  intraperitdneally  or  ejctraperitoneally. 

If  the  escape  has  been  intraperitoneal  and  the  physical  signs  of  a  pelvic 
hematocele  with  the  boggy  feel  of  blood-clots  behind  and  to  the  side  of 
the  uterus  are  detected,  operation  and  removal  of  the  blood- clots,  gesta- 
tion products  and  probably  the  tube  is,  as  a  rule,  the  indication,  for  it  is 
usually  impossible  to  tell  whether  the  tube  is  emptied  or  whether  villi 
still  remaining  are  tp  erode  and  open  other  vessels  with  hemorrhage 
which  may  be  disastrous.  Here  again,  unless  the  hematocele  has  sup- 
purated, the  abdominal  operation  is  preferred  to  the  vaginal.  If  suppura- 
tion has  occurred  vaginal  incision  and  drainage  are  indicated.  If  the 
rupture  was  intraligamentous  and  not  seen  until  some  time  subsequent 
to  its  occurrence,  the  same  rules  hold  for  observation  or  operation  as 
already  given  when  discussing  the  treatment  of  ectopic  gestation  at  the 
time  of  intraligamentous  rupture,  viz. 5  operate  only  if  hemorrhages  recur 
or  the  hematoma  suppurates.  Before  leaving  the  subject  of  the  treatment 
of  the  early  ectopic  gestation  the  question  may  well  be  asked :  Is  it  never 
safe  to  leave  a  case  of  tubal  abortion  without  operation?  Undoubtedly 
many  patients  have  suffered  from  tubal  abortion  in  which  the  tube 
emptied  itself  completely  and  recovery  followed  without  operation.  It 
is  never  safe  to  make  this  prognosis.  If  the  patient  is  seen  near  the 
time  of  the  occurrence  of  the  tubal  abortion,  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
determining  that  the  tube  is  empty  are  so  great  that  the  author  believes 
it  unsafe  to  advise  non-interference.  On  the  other  hand,  in  a  few  cases 
not  seen  until  a  considerable  time  has  elapsed  since  the  tubal  abortion, 
in  which  the  history  has  shown  no  recurrence  of  the  hemorrhage  since 
the  first,  and  in  which  the  tube  has  felt  to  him  empty  and  the  hemato- 
cele firm  and  diminishing  in  size,  he  has  advised  non-interference  without 
regret. 

Treatment  of  Advanced  Ectopic  Gestation. — When  the  ectopic 
gestation  has  advanced  to  a  development  of  six  months  a  different  phase 
of  the  subject  is  presented.  Two  lives  come  into  consideration :  the  fetal 
as  well  as  the  maternal.  Up  to  this  period  of  fetal  development,  although 
admitting  that  this  period  is  arbitrarily  selected,  the  author  believes 
tlie  fetal  life  should  be  disregarded.  Now  as  pregnancy  reaches  six 
months  of  advancement  and  the  fetus  begins  to  make  its  presence  more 
evident,  two  questions  present  themselves: 

1.  Is  the  fetus  worth  saving  if  pregnancy  continues  till  the  child  is 
viable  and  is  delivered  alive? 

2.  Is  the  maternal  risk  greatly  increased  by  allowing  the  gestation  to 
continue  from  six  to  eight  and  a  half  months? 

In  answering  the  first  question  the  author's  experience  is  of  value. 
It  has  been  his  fortune  to  operate  upon  6  cases  of  advanced  ectopic 
gestation.    In  3  the  child  was  alive  at  the  time  of  operation  and  all 
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3  of  the  children  left  the  hospital  ia  good  condition  with  their  mothers 
at  the  expiration  of  their  period  of  convalescence. 

In  one  of  the  living  children  there  was  a  congenital  dislocation  of  the  hip, 
yet  otherwise  the  child  was  healthy.  In  another  of  the  living  children, 
one  foot  was  everted,  the  other  inverted  at  time  of  birth,  but  at  three 
months  under  non-operative  orthopedic  treatment  the  feet  and  legs  were 
practically  straight  (see  Fig.  350).  The  remaining  4  children  seemed 
perfectly  formed.  These  children  seemed  certainly  worth  saving,  provided 
the  risk  to  the  mother  was  not  greatly  increased  thereby. 

It  is  generally  recognized  that  at  about  term  spurious  tabor  is  apt  to 
intervene  and  this  spurious  labor  in  a  number  of  instances  has  caused 


Flo.  350.— FuU-tenn  child;  ectopic 

rupture  of  the  gestation  sac  and  maternal  death.  However,  the  author's 
experience  and  study  of  the  literature  would  seem  to  teach  that  if  this 
time  of  spurious  labor  is  anticipated  and  the  gestation  terminated  at 
eight  and  one-half  months,  the  risk  to  the  mother  has  been  but  little 
increased  by  this  wait  of  two  and  a  half  months.  It  therefore  seems 
justifiable  in  dealing  with  cases  of  ectopic  gestation  which  have  advanced 
to  six  months  or  later  to  give  the  life  of  the  child  consideration,  and 
endeavor  to  secure  a  viable  child  by  allowing  the  pregnancy  to  approach 
term  but,  realizing  the  danger  of  spurious  labor  to  both  molJier  and  child, 
avoid  this  risk  by  operating  at  about  eight  and  a  half  months.  Another 
apparent  advantage  in  avoiding  the  last  two  weeks  of  gestation  rests 
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in  the  fact  that  in  the  last  two  weeks  the  relative  amount  of  liquor  amnii 
seems  lessened  and  the  fetus  is  subjected  to  more  pressure. 

Operation  for  Advanced  Ectojnc  Gestation. — ^The  crux  of  the  whole 
matter  in  dealing  by  operation  with  cases  of  advanced  ectopic  gestation 
lies  in  the  management  of  the  placenta.  In  the  intraligamentous  variety 
the  placenta  is  often  spread  out  over  the  whole  side  of  the  pelvic  floor  and 
firmly  adherent  to  the  pelvic  vessels,  and  in  the  intraperitoneal  variety 
the  placenta  may  be  just  as  firmly  adherent  to  the  intestines  and  practi- 
cally any  of  the  abdominal  viscera.  To  separate  from  its  bed  a  placenta 
thus  firmly  adherent,  with  the  fetal  circulation  of  it  active  until  the  cord  is 
tied,  and  with  the  chorionic  villi  imbedded  as  they  often  are,  may  mean 
so  profuse  a  hemorrhage  as  to  cause  the  loss  of  the  patient  on  the  table. 
For  this  reason  it  is  found  wiser,  save  in  those  exceptional  cases  where 
careful  examination  of  the  sac  shows  that  the  vessels  supplying  it  can 
be  ligated  and  the  sac  removed  entire,  to  remove  the  fetus  only  and  leave 
the  placenta  to  separate  gradually  and  come  away. 

In  a  large  number  of  cases  of  advanced  ectopic  gestation,  as  already 
stated,  the  rupture  occurs  downward  through  the  floor  of  the  tube  and 
the  development  is  intraligamentous. 

In  these  cases  the  peritoneum  is  lifted  from  the  floor  of  the  pelvis  and 
even  from  the  abdominal  wall,  so  that  an  abdominal  incision  at  the  outer 
border  of  the  rectus  muscle  will  sometimes  open  into  the  gestation  sac 
without  opening  the  general  peritoneal  cavity.  If  the  placenta  has  to 
be  left  to  come  away  piecemeal  it  is  a  distinct  advantage  to  have  the 
peritoneum  unopened,  hence  the  author's  custom  is  to  make  a  lateral 
rather  than  a  median  incision.  Having  reached  the  sac,  the  wisest  plan 
is  first  to  examine  its  surroundings  carefully  to  determine  whether  the 
attachment  of  the  placenta  is  such  that  the  vessels  supplying  the  sac 
can  be  ligated  and  the  sac  safely  removed.  If  the  gestation  is  of  the 
tubo-abdominal  variety  this  can  often  be  done,  as  in  one  of  the  author's 
cases,  and  the  abdominal  wound  closed  and  the  period  of  convalescence 
greatly  shortened. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  decision  to  attempt  to  remove  the  sac  must 
be  carefully  made,  as  once  the  removal  is  started  it  is  often  necessary  to 
complete  it  even  at  the  risk  of  great  loss  of  blood.  Under  ordinary 
circumstances  the  safest  plan  of  treatment  is  to  incise  the  gestation  sac; 
remove  the  child ;  stitch  the  sac  to  the  abdominal  wound  and  pack  the 
sac  with  a  weak  iodoform  gauze.  This  packing  can  be  changed  every 
second  or  third  day  and  the  separation  of  the  placenta  aided  with  the 
finger.  A  sinus  will  persist  for  a  time  after  the  separation  of  the  placenta, 
but  in  all  of  the  author's  cases  the  sinus  closed  in  a  reasonably  short 
time.  Catgut  should  be  the  ligature  and  sutiu^  material  employed,  as 
otlierwise  the  sinus  would  probably  pel^ist  longer. 

In  the  above  discussion  of  treatment  by  operation  it  has  been  under- 
stood that  the  fetus  was  alive  at  the  time  of  operation.  If  the  fetus 
has  been  dead  for  a  month  or  more  and  the  sac  not  infected,  the  operation 
is  simpler  for  the  reason  that  the  placenta  separates  much  more  easily 
and  there  is  not  the  danger  of  profuse  hemorrhage  from  the  site  of  the 
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placental  attachment.  In  fact,  the  rule  is  to  remove  the  placenta  as 
distinguished  from  the  case  with  a  living  fetus,  where  the  rule  is  to 
leave  it. 

The  question  now  presents  itself:  Given  a  case  of  advanced  ectopic 
gestation  in  which  the  fetus  has  just  died,  is  it  wiser  to  operate  at  once  or 
later?  Realizing  that  the  placenta  can  be  removed  more  easily  and 
safely  a  few  weeks  later,  it  is  usually  wise  to  postpone  the  operation  from 
four  to  six  weeks  to  allow  for  some  obliteration  of  the  maternal  blood 
spaces  about  the  chorionic  villi  of  the  placenta.  During  this  time,  how- 
ever, the  woman  should  be  under  careful  observation,  and  if  any  evi- 
dence of  infection  occurs,  as  shown  by  her  temperature  or  pulse,  prompt 
operation  is  indicated. 

With  a  living  fetus,  and  also  with  a  dead  fetus,  if  the  gestation  sac  is 
not  infected,  the  abdominal  operation  is  the  method  of  choice. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  gestation  sac  has  suppurated  the  vaginal 
operation  allowing  for  the  removal  of  the  gestation  products  and  drain- 
age is  preferable.  In  removing  the  gestation  sac  in  the  abdominal  opera- 
tion it  is  sometimes  found,  especially  in  the  intraligamentous  variety, 
that  the  uterus  is  so  incorporated  with  the  sac  that  the  operation  is  best 
completed  with  a  hysterectomy. 
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When  considering  the  varieties  of  malformation  of  the  uterus  which 
would  cause  trouble  during  pregnancy,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
malformations  of  the  uterus  and  vagina  are  dependent  chiefly  upon  some 
fault  in  the  normal  development  and  fusion  of  the  ducts  of  Miiller.  In 
the  normal  course  of  development  the  upper  portions  of  the  ducts  of 
Miiller,  although  separate,  converge,  forming  the  Fallopian  tubes;  the 
middle  portions  fuse  and  the  partitions  between  them  disappear,  forming 
the  uterus,  while  their  lower  portions  by  a  similar  fusion  and  absorption 
of  partition  form  the  vagina.  Any  interruption  in  this  normal  fusion 
and  development  may  leave  more  or  less  of  a  double  canal  in  the  uterus 
or  in  the  vagina,  and  depending  on  the  equality  or  inequality  in  the 
development  of  the  two  halves,  there  may  result  either  a  symmetrical 
double  uterus  and  vagina  or  one-half  may  be  well  developed  while  the 
other  presents  all  grades  of  development  from  zero  to  perfection. 

As  pregnancy  in  malformed  uteri  is  only  being  considered,  those  rare 
conditions  of  absence  of  the  uterus  and  rudimentar^"^  uterus  in  which  the 
latter  organ  is  represented  only  by  a  band  of  connective  tissue  posterior 
to  the  bladder  need  not  be  discussed.  For  pregnancy  to  exist  at  least  one 
of  the  ducts  of  Miiller  must  have  developed  sufficiently  to  form  a  service- 
able half  of  a  double  uterus  and  vagina. 

The  varieties  of  malformation  then  which  concern  the  obstetrician  are: 

1.  The  uteras  unicornis  (see  Fig.  351),  in  which  only  one  duct  of  Miiller 
is  developed. 
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2.  The  ntenis  blcotsia  in  its  various  forms  (see  Figs.  352,  353,  and  :i54), 
in  which  both  ducts  are  equally  developed  but  there  is  a  fault  in  the 
normal  fusion  and  absorption. 


(Mar 

3.  The  ateroB  biconiu  in  which  one  duct  is  imperfectly  developed  and 
has  no  communication  with  the  v^ina  (see  Fig.  355). 

4.  The  utanu  didslphys  (see  Fig.  356)  in  which  the  two  halves  are 
separate  throughout. 


Fio.  3S2.— UteruB  hicomis. 

5,  The  atenis  septus  (sec  Fig.  357)  in  which  the  exterior  of  the  uterus 
feels  normal  but  the  partition  between  the  middle  portions  of  the  <luct3 
of  Miiller  has  never  absorbed. 
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6.  The  ntenu  bipvtitns  (see  Fig.  358)  in  idiich  both  uterus  and  vagina 
are  double  and  tie  side  by  dde  as  separate  tubes.   And  lastly 

7.  The  dcnAlfi  T«(iiia  in  which  the  fu^n,  absuption  and  develop- 
ment of  the  ducts  of  MuUer  are  normal  until  the  vagina  is  readied,  but 


FlO,  353.—  .  .     _. 
i,  ccotnl  loiwitiKiiiia]  ridie  no  poatcrior  mH  of  ai 
/,  inlonal  oa;  0.  0,  ccrvic     (HnA.) 


Fic  35i. — I'laiB  bt.-«Tiis  u 


i.f\la  wiih  ruiinKitai?  k>c&      Kftvic.' 


here  a  partition  15  left  dividing  the  A^agina  throu^Kmt  OKm  or  less  of 
its  strength. 

While  all  of  these  ^lalfomlat)on^  may  cause  confoaon  m  (fiapnas 
both  in  pregnancy-  and  in  bbor.  aiMl  srv-eral  of  tbcm  nay  cwnr  ttmt~ 
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Flu.  35Q, — Doulde  ulcrus  (uteriu  didelphya):  a,  iiKht  ravity:  b,  k-ft  ravilj 
ivary;  d,  riichl  round  liBanieiit:  c,  left  round  ligament;  /.  li'Ct  tubeiv.  left  vagina 
\,  right  vaginal  portion;  i,  right  vagina;  j,  left  vagina;  k,  partition  between  the  tw 


Flu.  3.^7. — Ut«nis  scptun  duplex  (natural  aitc).  conipli'tely  duuNc  uterus,  mid  iiirom- 
pletely  doiilile  vagina  iif  a  girl,  ngi-d  twenty-two  years:  a.  a,  tuliPit:  h,  b.  tunitua  of  the  doul>le 
Ul«niH;  e.  c.  c.  partition  u(  utcrua;  d,  d,  rantics  of  the  uterine  bodies;  (,  (.  internal  oriRccs; 
/./.  external  walls  of  the  two  nerks;  a.  0.  eiteroal  oriflres;  A.  K  vaginal  canals;  i.  partition 
which  divided  the  upper  third  of  thu  vagina  into  tw)  halves.  (Mann.) 
36 
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plications  of  labor  which  will  be  discussed  later,  the  only  variety  which 
is  likely  to  cause  pathological  pregnancy  and  deserves  to  be  studied  in 
connection  with  the  preceding  section  on  ectopic  gestation  is  that  in 
which  one  of  the  ducts  of  Miiller  is  rudimentary  and,  although  its  Fallo- 
pian tube  and  uterine  body  are  patent,  has  no  communication  with 
either  the  cervical  canal  or  vagina  (see  Fig.  355).  Here  by  external 
migration  of  the  ovum  from  the  opposite  ovary,  or  by  external  migra- 
tion of  spermatozoa  from  the  opposite  tube  impregnating  an  ovum 


Kiu.  30|g. — UteniB  bicornis  duplex:  a,  a,  double  eotraiicc  to  vocidb;  b.  mesUu  uriusfiui; 
c,  rlitoris;  d,  urethra;  «,  e,  ilo\ilA«  rtfw.  f,  f.  eiteroal  orificeaorutcrtu:  g.  o.  doubl*  cervi» ; 
h,  h,  bodies  and  horoa  of  uterus;  t,  i.  ovaries;  k.  k,  tubes;  I,  I,  round  liguuenls;  m.  m.  broad 
Usaments,     (Hint.) 

from  the  ovarj-  of  the  affected  side,  a  pregnancy  may  start  in  this  rudi- 
mentarj-  horn.  As  there  is  no  communication  with  the  ccr\'ical  canal 
or  vagina,  the  natural  result  is  rupture  with  all  the  dangers  of  fatal 
intraperitoneal  hemorrhage  which  is  associated  with  interstitial  ectopic 
gestation.  This  rupture  usually  occurs  during  the  first  four  months. 
Occasionally  the  fetus  is  retainecl  for  an  indefinite  period  in  the  rudimen- 
tary horn  as  a  lithopedion,  or  is  eliminated  by  suppuration. 

Treatment. — If  the  diagnosis  is  made  prior  to  rupture  of  the  sac  abdom- 
inal section  should  be  performed  and  the  pregnant  rudimentary'  honi 
H.    Unfortunately,  however,  in  such  cases,  as  in  that  of  interstitial 
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ectopic  gestation,  the  first  intimation  of  the  condition  is  often  at  the  time 
of  rupture,  with  its  clinical  picture  of  internal  hemorrhage  and  collapse. 
The  treatment  indicated  is  removal  of  the  pregnant  horn  or  hysterectomy, 
depending  upon  the  conditions  found  at  operation. 

Pregnancy  in  a  uterus  unicornis  and  in  a  uterus  bicomis  with  both  horns 
having  a  communication  with  the  cervical  canal  and  vagina  usually 
progresses  normally,  but  there  are  several  interesting  features  of  preg- 
nancy in  the  different  forms  of  double  uterus  which  deserves  consid- 
eration. 

The  unimpregnated  half  undergoes  a  sympathetic  hypertrophy  and 
develops  a  decidua  as  does  the  other.  If  the  unimpregnated  half  has  a 
communication  with  the  cervical  canal  and  vagina,  this  decidua  may  be 
discharged  with  a  metrorrhagia  presenting  the  clinical  picture  of  a  mis- 
carriage as  happened  in  a  case  seen  by  the  author  in  consultation. 

Under  these  circumstances  the  continuation  of  pregnancy  after  a  sup- 
posed miscarriage  may  lead  to  considerable  surprise. 

In  the  case  above  referred  to  there  occurred  at  irregular  intervals 
during  the  pregnancy  a  moderate  bloody  discharge,  apparently  a  men- 
struation from  the  unimpregnated  half  of  the  uterus. 

Pregnancy  in  a  uterus  bicomis  may  give  rise  to  various  doubts  in 
diagnosis  as  to  the  contents  of  each  horn  and  the  diagnosis  perhaps 
absolutely  cleared  only  at  the  termination  of  labor.  In  one  of  the  author's 
cases  the  placenta  was  situated  in  one  horn  and  the  fetus  in  the  other; 
the  horn  containing  the  placenta  presenting  much  the  feel  of  a  soft 
fibromyoma.  In  rare  instances  of  twin  pregnancy  in  a  uterus  bicomis 
one  twin  has  been  found  in  each  horn.  Dystocia  arising  from  different 
forms  of  malformed  uteri  is  discussed  under  the  head  of  Dystocia  (see 
page  (525). 


CHAPTER  XVII. 
HEMORRHAGE. 

One  of  the  most  important  complications  of  pregnancy,  labor  and  the 
puerperium  is  hemorrhage,  and  it  will  be  discussed  as  occurring  in  each 
of  these  three  periods. 

Etiology. — ^Hemorrhage  during  and  immediately  following  labor  may 
result  from  laceration  of  some  portion  of  the  parturient  canal,  but  the 
chief  factor  in  obstetric  hemorrhage  is  the  placenta,  the  hemorrhage 
resulting  from  the  opening  of  the  uteroplacental  vessels  and  insufficient 
uterine  contractions  to  close  the  uterine  sinuses. 

Varieties. — ^\'iewing  hemorrhage  as  either  antepartum,  intrapartum 
or  postpartum,  the  following  classification  will  be  adopted,  based  on  its 
etiology. 

Hemorbhage. 

antepartum  fbom  intrapartum  from  postpartum. 

1.  Abnormally     Bituated         1.  Abnormally     situated         1.  The  so-called   post  par- 

placenta,  placenta.  tum  hemorrhage. 

2.  Normally  situated  pla-        2.  Normally  situated  pla-        2.  Puerperal  hemorrhaRes. 

centa.  centa. 

3.  Abnormally     situated        3.  Lacerations. 

placenta  and  fetus 
(ectopic  gestation). 

In  studying  antepartum  hemorrhage  or  that  occurring  during  preg- 
nancy, the  first  variety  presenting  itself  for  consideration  is  that  from 
an  abnormally  situated  placenta,  and  the  first  example  of  this  to  be 
studied  is  placenta  previa. 


PLACENTA  PREVIA. 

Placenta  previa  is  a  placenta  situated  wholly  or  in  part  in  the  lower 
uterine  segment,  that  part  of  the  uterus  which  dilates  as  labor  advances. 

Varieties. — Several  varieties  of  placenta  previa  are  recognized  accord- 
ing to  the  situation  of  the  placenta  in  the  lower  uterine  segment,  thus 
placenta  previa  may  be  complete  or  incomplete. 

A  complete  placenta  previa  is  one  in  which  the  placenta  completely 
covers  the  internal  os  (see  Fig.  359). 

An  inx^ojnpkte  pla^^enia  previa  is  one  in  which  the  placenta  does  not 
completely  cover  the  internal  os. 

It  may  be  partial,  overlapping  the  internal  os  (see  Fig.  300),  marginal, 
just  reaching  the  internal  os  (see  Fig.  3G1),  or  lateral,  lying  in  tlie  lower 
uterine  segment,  but  not  reaching  the  internal  os  (see  Fig.  362). 
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Frequency. — The  frequency  of  placenta  previa  is  much  greater  in  a 
maternity  hospital  than  in  private  practice  for  the  reason  that  many 
cases,  which  if  normal  would  have  been  treated  at  home,  are  sent  to  the 
hospital  on  account  of  the  complication.  Moreover,  the  statements  by 
different  authors  regarding  the  frequency  of  the  condition  vary  greatly, 
Tamier  giving  the  frequency  as  once  in  207  cases,  and  W.  ^Killer  as 
once  in  1078  cases. 


Fia.  359. — Complete  placenta  previa. 


Fig.  360. — Partial  placenta  previa. 


According  to  the  author's  experience  placenta  previa  in  an  active 
hospital  maternity  service  occurs  with  greater  frequency  than  is  repre- 
sented even  by  Tamier's  figures,  and  in  private  practice  once  in  5(K)  cases 
represents  the  frequency  more  closely  than  do  the  figures  of  Miiller. 

In  25,000  consecutive  deliveries  at  the  Sloane  Hospital  there  were 
223  cases  of  placenta  previa,  giving  a  frequency  of  once  in  112  cases. 


Fiu.  361. — Marginal  placenta  previa. 


Fig.  362. — Lateral  placenta  previa. 


The  frequency  of  the  complete  variety  is  much  less  than  of  the  incom- 
plete. In  174  cases  occurring  in  20,()(X)  consecutive  deliveries  at  the 
Sloane  Hospital  there  were  39  cases  of  complete  placenta  previa  and 
135  of  the  incomplete  variety. 

Etiology. — Although  little  is  known  concerning  the  exact  etiology  of 
placenta  previa,  the  conditions  which  seem  to  favor  it  are  multiparity  and 
anything  causing  an  enlargement  or  abnormal  shape  of  the  uterus  with 
an  hypertrophy  of  the  endometrium. 
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It  is  much  more  common  in  multigravidse  than  in  primigravidse. 
In  174  cases  of  placenta  previa  occurring  at  the  Sloane  Hospital  there 
were  148  multigravidse  and  only  26  primigravidse. 

The  condition  is  apparently  favored  by  a  subinvolution  of  the  uterus 
resulting  from  numerous  pregnancies  and  especially  from  frequent 
pregnancies. 

It  also  seems  to  be  favorAi  by  the  presence  of  fibromyomata  in  the 
uterus  enlarging  and  distorting  it.  The  connection  between  these 
conditions  and  placenta  previa  seems  to  be  through  the  resulting  endo- 
metritis preventing  the  normal  embedding  and  vascularization  of  the 
ovum. 

The  view  formerly  accepted  was  that  the  ovum  either  primarily  lodged 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  uterine  cavity  and  developed  there  or  that  in 
a  threatened  abortion  it  loosened  its  primary  attachment  which  was 
higher  up  and  secondarily  formed  an  attachment  and  developed  lower 
down. 

More  recent  views  are  those  of  Hofmeier  and  Kaltenbach,  and  that 
of  Strassmann.  According  to  Hofmeier  and  Kaltenbach  the  placenta, 
instead  of  developing  wholly  from  the  chorion  and  decidua  basalis 
(serotina),  developed  in  part  from  a  portion  of  the  chorion  in  apposition 
with  the  decidua  capsularis  (reflexa) ;  this  reflexa  placenta  as  pregnancy 
advances  extending  toward  or  over  the  internal  os. 

According  to  Strassmann,  in  placenta  previa,  on  account  of  a  defi- 
cient vascularization  of  the  decidua  basalis  resulting  from  a  previous 
endometritis,  the  placenta  spreads  over  a  larger  area  of  uterine  surface 
to  provide  proper  circulation  and  nutrition,  and  in  doing  so  occasionally 
reaches  or  overlaps  the  uterine  os,  this  extension  being  favored  by  the 
cleavage  of  the  decidua  parietalis  (vera). 

Anomalies  of  the  Placenta, — ^In  placenta  previa  placental  anomalies 
are  common.  Thus  the  placenta  is  often  of  irregular  shape.  It  may 
be  much  more  extensive  than  normal,  as  suggested  by  Strassmann. 
Placentae  succenturiatse  are  not  uncommon.  The  placenta  may  be 
composed  of  two  separate  lobes  with  one  on  either  side  of  the  internal 
OS.  Furthermore,  a  part  at  least  of  the  placenta  may  be  abnormally 
adherent. 

Anomalies  of  the  Umbilical  Cord. — ^The  insertion  of  the  umbilical  cord 
in  placenta  previa  is  often  marginal  or  velamentous,  and  prolapse  of  the 
cord  is  common. 

Anomalies  of  Presentaiion  and  Position. — ^The  presence  of  the  placenta 
in  the  lower  uterine  segment  interferes  with  the  normal  descent  of  the 
presenting  part  into  the  pelvis,  thus  favoring  abnormalities  of  presenta- 
tion and  position.  In  the  174  cases  of  placenta  previa  in  20,000  consecu- 
tive deliveries  at  the  Sloane  Hospital  there  were  54  presentations  other 
than  vertex. 

Symptoms.— The  chief  symptom  of  placenta  previa  is  hemorrhage, 
a  flow  usually  of  bright  red  blood  coming  suddenly  and  without  pain, 
unless  the  patient  is  in  labor,  often  when  the  patient  is  perfectly  quiet, 
perhaps  even  asleep.      The  hemorrhage  in  placenta  previa  has  been 
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called  '^ unavoidable/'  to  distinguish  it  from  ''accidental"  hemorrhage 
where  the  placenta  is  normally  situated. 

The  first  bleeding  may  occur  at  any  time  from  the  formation  of  the 
placenta  at  the  third  month  until  the  onset  of  labor;  the  most  usual  time, 
however,  is  after  the  sixth  month.  The  first  hemorrhage  may  or  may 
not  be  profuse,  this  depending  as  a  rule  upon  the  nearness  of  approach 
to  the  complete  variety  of  placenta  previa.  The  first  hemorrhage  is 
usually  not  fatal,  but  after  a  little  time  ceases  spontaneously,  only  to 
recur  at  any  moment  and  with  a  severity  which  cannot  be  foretold. 
Exceptions  to  this  general  rule  occasionally  occur:  If  the  placenta  previa 
is  of  the  incomplete,  especially  of  the  lateral  variety,  no  hemorrhage 
may  appear  until  the  labor,  and  perhaps  even  then  the  hemorrhage  will 
not  be  sufficient  to  attract  attention,  as  with  the  rupture  of  the  mem- 
branes the  presenting  part  may  so  compress  the  placenta  against  the 
uterine  wall  as  to  check  any  abnormal  bleeding. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  will  always  remain  impressed  upon  the  author's 
memory  a  case  of  complete  placenta  previa  which  gave  no  hemorrhage 
at  all  during  pregnancy,  but  in  which  at  the  outset  of  labor  there  occurred 
a  hemorrhage  so  profuse  as  to  cause  the  woman  to  faint  and  to  so  exsan- 
guinate her  that  her  life  was  saved  with  great  difficulty.  Thus  far  has 
been  described  what  might  be  called  intermittent  hemorrhages,  but 
occasionally,  instead  of  a  profuse  flow  there  may  be  a  more  or  less  con- 
tinuous dribble  which  gradually  brings  about  a  pronounced  anemia  of 
the  patient,  and  leaves  her  in  a  poor  condition  for  the  grave  hemorrhage 
which  may  occur  unexpectedly  and  suddenly  take  her  life. 

The  question  naturally  arises:  Are  the  time  of  occurrence  of  the  first 
hemorrhage  and  the  amount  of  this  hemorrhage  any  criteria  of  the  variety 
of  the  placenta  previa?  In  general  it  may  be  said  that  the  earlier  in 
pregnancy  the  first  hemorrhage  occurs  and  the  more  profuse  it  is,  the 
more  likely  is  the  condition  to  be  one  of  complete  placenta  previa. 
Attention,  however,  has  already  been  directed  to  the  fact  that  numerous 
exceptions  occur. 

Cause  of  the  Hemorrhage. — In  a  normal  pregnancy,  especially  in  its 
latter  part,  there  is  a  gradual  thinning  out  and  retraction  of  the  cervix 
and  lower  portion  of  the  uterus  constituting  the  lower  uterine  segment 
(see  page  210),  as  distinguished  from  the  upper  uterine  segment,  which 
is  the  normal  site  of  attachment  of  the  placenta. 

This  retraction  and  thinning  is  brought  about  chiefly  by  the  intermit- 
tent uterine  contractions  which  go  on  through  pregnancy,  as  described  by 
Braxton  Hicks,  and  are  usually  painless,  but  in  some  patients  are  asso- 
ciated with  considerable  discomfort.  In  the  normal  arrangement  the 
placental  attachment  is  not  disturbed  until  after  the  birth  of  the  child, 
when  the  upper  uterine  wall  contracts  away  from  the  placental  surface 
and  by  this  contraction  closes  its  bleeding  sinuses  at  the  same  time. 
In  placenta  previa  the  conditions  are  quite  different.  The  placenta  is 
attached  to  the  low^er  uterine  segment  which  must  retract  away  from  it  as 
pregnancy  advances  and  labor  approaches.  The  lower  uterine  segment 
has  little  power  of  muscular  contraction  and  the  separation  may  occur  at 
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a  time  when  even  this  little  power  is  not  in  action.  While  in  the  early 
months  the  placenta  and  the  lower  uterine  segment  may  keep  pace  in 
their  growth,  there  soon  comes  a  time  when  the  decidua  will  stand  no 
further  tension  and  the  slightest  increase  may  cause  a  separation  of 
the  placenta  along  the  decidual  layer,  thus  opening  up  the  decidual 
vessels.  This  increase  of  tension  may  arise  from  various  causes:  a  mis^ 
step,  straining  at  stool,  sexual  intercourse,  a  vaginal  examination,  or  it 
may  come  from  the  extra  congestion  of  the  would-be  menstrual  period, 
or  as  a  result  simply  of  the  normal  intermittent  uterine  contractions 
which  always  accompany  pregnancy.  The  hemorrhage  as  seen  from  the 
above  explanation  is  maternal,  from  the  uterine  sinuses,  as  the  chorionic 
villi  are  usually  not  injured,  and  if  the  fetus  is  killed  by  the  hemorrhage 
it  is  usually  on  account  of  the  fact  that  the  resulting  separation  of  the 
placenta  shuts  off  the  fetal  oxygenation  and  nutrition,  rather  than  on 
account  of  a  fetal  hemorrhage.  The  amount  of  hemorrhage  likely 
to  occur  in  labor  with  a  placenta  previa  cannot  be  predicted  from  the 
amount  of  blood  lost  and  the  frequency  of  the  hemorrhages  in  preg- 
nancy; usually,  however,  the  greater  the  bleeding  in  pregnancy,  the  more 
probability  of  serious  hemorrhage  in  labor. 

In  a  placenta  previa  the  hemorrhage  occurring  during  labor  is  usually 
more  profuse  during  the  interval  between  uterine  contractions,  as  while 
the  uterus  is  contracting  it  forces  the  presenting  part  downward  and  by 
its  pressure  lessens  the  bleeding.  Occasionally,  however,  the  hemor- 
rhage seems  to  be  increased  by  the  contraction,  on  account  of  forcing  out 
of  the  uterus  and  vagina,  blood  already  lost  in  previous  separation  of  new 
areas  of  placenta. 

After  the  birth  of  a  child  in  a  placenta  previa  the  conditions  differ 
from  those  found  in  a  normal  labor.  There  is  not  the  same  natural 
power  of  complete  separation  of  the  placenta,  and  during  nature's 
attempts  the  hemorrhage  may  be  quite  profuse,  especially  when  con- 
sidered in  connection  with  the  fact  that  the  woman  has  perhaps  already 
lost  considerable  blood. 

For  this  reason,  and  also  for  the  reason  that  the  placenta  is  often 
adherent  in  portions,  it  is  often  wise  to  remove  the  placenta  manually 
and  pack  the  uterus  with  gauze,  as  will  be  discussed  under  Treatment. 

This  abnormal  situation  of  the  placenta  in  the  lower  uterine  segment 
in  front  of  the  child  is  usually  regarded  as  favoring  premature  delivery, 
perhaps  by  premature  rupture  of  the  membranes.  In  the  174  cases 
mentioned  above,  95  were  delivered  prematurely,  although  in  man^v  the 
premature  labor  was  induced  as  a  part  of  the  treatment. 

Diagnosis. — The  occurrence  of  a  hemorrhage  in  pregnancy  after  the 
period  of  placenta  formation  should  always  suggest  the  possibility  of  a 
placenta  previa,  and  it  should  be  considered  a  probability  unless  it  can 
be  excluded.  It  may  be  an  **  accidental*'  hemorrhage,  i.  f.,  a  hemorrhage 
from  a  normally  situated  placenta,  but  that  is  usually  associated  with 
urinary  changes  and  other  signs  and  symptoms  of  a  toxemia,  as  ^nll  be 
discussed  later  (see  page  575). 

In  the  absence  of  evidences  of  a  toxemia  it  is  probably  a  placenta  previa. 
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There  are  certain  physical  signs  of  a  placenta  previa  which  should 
assist  in  the  diagnosis.  They  are  usually  all  present  in  the  complete 
variety  and  diminish  in  the  incomplete  with  the  distance  of  the  placenta 
from  tlie  internal  os  until  in  the  lateral  variety  they  may  be  almost 
absent.    These  physical  signs  are  as  follows: 

On  account  of  the  increased  vascularity  of  the  region  the  cervix  in 
a  placenta  previa  is  usually  softer  and  more  dilatable  than  normal. 

In  the  later  months  it  is  often  partly  dilated.  The  violet  discoloration 
of  the  cervix  and  vaginal  fornix  and  the  vascular  pulsation  of  the  lower 
uterine  segment  are  usually  greater  than  normal. 

The  presenting  part  lies  high  and  between  it  and  the  examining  finger 
can  often  be  detected  the  boggy  mass  of  the  placenta,  making  less  dis- 
tinct the  landmarks  of  the  presenting  part.  If  the  finger  is  introduced 
through  the  cervical  canal  the  placenta  or  its  edge  can  usually  be  felt 
in  all  save  the  lateral  variety.  Objection  has  been  raised  by  some  to  the 
introduction  of  the  finger  lest  it  should  induce  premature  labor,  but  so 
important  is  the  diagnosis  of  placenta  previa  if  present,  and  so  likely  is 
placenta  previa  or  some  other  indication  for  induction  of  labor  to  be 
present  if  a  hemorrhage  occurs  in  pregnancy,  that  the  procedure  is  per- 
fectly justifiable.  Hence  the  rule  which  the  author  gives  his  students: 
that  if  one  is  in  doubt  as  to  the  presence  of  a  placenta  previa,  introduce 
the  finger  into  the  cervical  canal,  under  anesthesia  if  necessar>%  and 
palpate  for  the  placenta.  Quite  a  number  of  cases  of  placenta  previa 
of  the  incomplete  variety  escape  diagnosis  until  after  expulsion  of  the 
placenta  and  membranes,  their  careful  examination  showing  then  the 
opening  in  the  membranes  close  to  the  placenta. 

Prognosis. — ^The  mortality  of  placenta  previa,  both  maternal  and  fetal, 
depends  largely  upon  the  variety  and  the  treatment  undertaken  by  the 
obstetrician. 

The  prognosis  in  the  complete  variety  is  naturally  much  more  grave 
than  in  the  incomplete. 

In  a  tx)mbined  series  of  1400  cases  reported  by  Ohlshausen,  Strassmann, 
Schauta  and  Gussero,  without  regard  to  the  variety  of  the  placenta  previa, 
there  was  a  maternal  mortality  of  8  per  cent.  The  prognosis  for  the 
child  is  always  grave  and  for  the  following  reasons:  In  the  first  place 
it  is  usually  premature,  malpresentation  and  malposition  are  common; 
prolapse  of  the  cord  is  common  and  finally  artificial  delivery  is  usually 
resorted  to  in  the  interest  of  the  mother. 

In  general  the  total  infant  mortality  of  placenta  previa  may  be  given 
as  about  60  per  cent,  or,  if  non-viable  infants  are  excluded,  about  35 
per  cent. 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  the  maternal  mortality  depends  greatly 
upon  the  method  instituted  by  the  obstetrician.  If  the  seriousness  of 
the  situation  is  recognized  and  the  pregnancy  is  terminated  promptly 
the  figures  given  will  fairly  accurately  represent  the  maternal  and  the 
fetal  mortality.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  method  pursued  is  to  watch 
and  wait  wnth  the  hope  that  there  will  be  no  more  hemorrhage,  the  mor- 
tality will  be  much  higher. 
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The  first  question  of  importance  in  any  method  of  treatment  is  the 
maternal  mortality.  In  a  series  of  5000  consecutive  deliveries  at  the 
Sloane  Hospital,  since  the  use  of  the  elastic  bags  has  been  tiie  routine 
treatment  of  placenta  previa,  there  have  been  49  cases  of  this  condition, 
14  of  the  complete  and  35  of  the-incomnlete  variety. 

In  these  49  cases  there  were  4  deaths  or  8.1  per  cent.,  but  of  these 
4  that  died,  1  died  of  infection  following  a  Cesarean  section,  the  placenta 
previa  being  associated  with  a  flat  pelvis  and  1  died  of  toxemia,  leaving 
only  2  deaths,  or  4  per  cent,  from  uncomplicated  placenta  previa,  aiid  of 
these  2,  1  lived  only  thirty  minutes  after  reaching  the  hospital,  being 
nearly  moribund  and  with  child  dead  on  admission. 

Of  the  4  that  died,  2  were  those  of  complete  placenta  previa  and  two 
incomplete  (one  partial  and  one  lateral),  the  latter  dying  of  secondary 
conditions,  infection,  and  toxemia.  The  maternal  mortality  then  from 
treatment  of  complete  placenta  previa  by  means  of  the  extra-ovular 
elastic  bag  was  2  in  14,  or  14.2  per  cent. 

As  regards  the  infant  mortality  in  the  49  cases  mentioned  above,  32 
children  were  delivered  alive,  8  died  subsequently,  6  from  prematurity 
and  2,  from  other  causes,  and  17  were  stillbirths.  This  gives  a  total 
infant  mortality  of  25  in  49,  or  51  per  cent. 

In  the  49  cases  there  were  10  in  whom  the  pregnancy  had  advanced 
less  than  seven  months,  and  in  1  case  the  child  was  dead  when  the  mother 
entered  the  hospital.  This  left  only  38  cases  in  which  saving  the  life  of 
the  child  could  be  considered  possible  and  of  these  38,  29  children  were 
delivered  alive  and  24  left  the  hospital  alive,  so  that  63.1  per  cent, 
of  the  children  viable  on  admission  of  the  mother  left  the  hospital  alive. 

Treatment. — ^When  once  the  diagnosis  of  placenta  previa  is  definitely 
made  there  is  in  private  practice  only  one  safe  rule  of  treatment,  i.  e.y 
proceed  to  empty  the  uterus.  The  first  hemorrhage  is  not  usually, 
although  occasionally,  fatal.  The  second  may  be.  The  first  should 
therefore  be  considered  the  red  flag,  or  signal  of  danger  ahead,  and  the 
only  method  should  be  adopted  which  will  free  the  woman  from  danger. 
In  dealing  with  a  case  of  placenta  previa  two  problems  present  them- 
selves before  the  actual  delivery  of  the  child: 

1.  The  control  of  the  hemorrhage. 

2.  The  dilatation  of  the  cervix. 

These  two  problems  are  solved  by  the  use  of  the  Voorhees  modifica- 
tion of  the  Champetier  de  Ribes  bag,  as  is  shown  in  Figs.  363  and  364. 

The  use  of  the  elastic  bag  is  extra-ovular,  i.  e.,  outside  tiie  membranes, 
which  are  kept  intact.  The  presence  of  the  bag  softens  and  dilates  the 
cervix  and  at  the  same  time  by  pressure  on  the  bleeding  surface  controls 
the  hemorrhage.  With  the  usual  antiseptic  and  aseptic  precautions  one 
of  tiie  larger  sizes  of  bag  is  introduced  within  the  cervical  canal  and 
distended  with  fluid  (0.5  per  cent,  lysol  solution). 

In  the  ordinary  employment  of  the  Voorhees  bag  for  the  induction 
of  labor  there  is  objection  to  the  largest  bag,  lest  it  displace  the  presenting 
part  and  cause  a  malpresentation  or  a  prolapse  of  the  cord.  In  placenta 
previa  this  objection  does  not  hold,  as  the  presenting  part  usually  lies 
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hi(;h  on  account  of  the  placenta  and  the  delivery  is  usually  completed 
by  a  veraion. 

For  this  reason  the  largest  bag  is  employed  which  can  easily  be  intro- 
duced. There  are  many  advantages  in  the  large-sized  bag.  It  is  an 
advantage  to  have  as  few  introductions  as  possible,  both  because  every 
manipulation  favors  more  bleeding,  and  adds  to  the  risk  of  infection, 
and  because  each  manipulation  adds  to  the  discomfort  and  shock  of  the 
patient  who  may  have  been  considerably  reduced  by  hemorrhages. 
Furthermore,  when  once  the  large-^ed  bag  has  passed  the  cervix  it  is 
usually  an  easy  matter  to  complete  the  dilatation  manually  and  then  a 
version  can  be  performed,  or  if  it  is  a  breech  presentation  a  foot  can  be 
pulled  down  and  the  child  extracted. 

As  stated  above  the  use  of  the  bag  is  extra-ovular  and  the  membranes 
are  kept  intact  until  the  bag  passes  the  cervix  and  good  dilatation  is 
obtained.    This  method  is  preferred  by  the  author  to  the  intra-ovular 


use  of  the  bag,  where  the  amniotic  sac  is  ruptured  and  the  bag  placed 
within,  chiefly  in  tlic  interest  of  the  child,  but  with  little,  if  any  detriment 
to  the  interests  of  the  mother. 

If  the  membranes  are  ruptured  and  the  dilating  bag  placed  within  the 
-amniotic  sac,  the  version  which  follows  has  to  be  performed  in  a  uterus 
largely  emptied  of  fluid  and  with  greater  danger  to  the  child  and  greater 
danger  of  rupture  of  the  uterus.  Furthermore,  experience  proves  that 
the  presence  of  the  dilating  bag  beneath  the  edge  of  the  placenta  in  an 
incomplete  placenta  previa  (see  Fig.  363)  usually  checks  the  hemorrhage 
without  dissecting  the  placenta  to  any  great  extent  from  the  uterine 
wall,  and  in  the  complete  variety  it  has  seemed  to  cause  less  maternal 
blood  loss  when  used  beneath  the  placenta  (see  Fig.  304)  than  when  the 
placenta  has  been  bored  through  and  the  bag  placed  above  the  placenta 
in  the  amniotic  sac.  It  has  been  argued  that  the  presence  of  the  bag 
beneath  the  placenta  in  a  complete  placenta  previa,  as  shown  in  Fig.  304, 
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would  separate  so  much  of  the  placenta  from  the  uterine  wall  that  the 
fetal  circulation  and  oxygenation  would  be  interfered  with  and  the  child 
be  lost.  Experience  seems  to  show  that  this  interference  with  the  utero- 
placental circulation  is  not  greater  than  in  other  methods  employee!  per 
vaginam  and  that  the  fetal  mortality  is  satisfactorily  low. 

Before  the  introduction  of  the  elastic  bag  it  was  the  custom  to  pack 
the  cervical  canal  with  gauze  to  soften  and  dilate  it,  then  further  dilate 
the  cervix  manually  until  a  bipolar  version  could  be  done,  when  the  leg 
and  half-breech  would  be  brought  down  to  serve  as  a  tampon  and  dilator. 
This  method  was  a  useful  one,  but  gave  a  higher  fetal  mortality  from  sub- 
jecting the  child  to  longer  pressure  than  the  present  employment  of  the 
elastic  bag  which  secures  a  greater  dilatation  of  the  cervix  before  the 
version. 

Furthermore,  the  cervix  in  placenta  previa  is  apt  to  tear  rather  easily, 
and  an  accouchment  force  without  the  use  of  the  elastic  bag  has  in  not 
a  few  instances  started  a  tear  which  in  the  performance  of  the  version 
became  a  rupture  of  the  uterus.  In  cases  of  emergency  and  where  the 
elastic  bags  are  not  at  hand,  packing  the  cervical  canal  with  gauze  and 
performing  a  Braxton  Hicks*s  or  bipolar  version  and  pulling  down  one 
foot,  or  if  it  is  a  breech  presenting,  simply  pulling  down  one  foot  will 
often  meet  the  indications;  but  a  long  experience  with  the  bags  has  con- 
vinced the  author  of  their  superiority  in  the  treatment  of  placenta  previa 
where  the  placenta  lies  wholly  or  in  part  over  the  internal  os. 

Is  it  always  necessary-  to  do  a  version  in  placenta  previa?     No, 

The  fact  that  some  cases  are  not  diagnosed  until  after  the  labor,  shows 
that  some  cases  give  little  hemorrhage,  the  descending  head  serving  as 
a  tampon  controlling  bleeding.  This  gives  an  indication  of  treatment 
in  certain  cases  of  vertex  presentation  where  the  finger  detects  a  lateral 
or  marginal  placenta  previa.  In  many  cases  with  little  hemorrhage, 
the  mere  rupture  of  the  membranes,  allowing  the  head  to  come  down 
on  the  placenta,  will  meet  the  indications  and  the  case  may  then  be  left 
to  nature. 

In  some  cases  the  cervix  is  so  well  dilated  when  first  seen  that  no 
preliminary  employment  of  the  elastic  bag  is  needed,  and  after  a  little 
preliminary  dilatation  with  the  fingers  the  patient  may  be  delivered  by 
the  forceps  or  by  version. 

On  the  other  hand,  cases  of  placenta  previa,  especially  primigravidse, 
occasionally  present  themselves,  in  which  the  cervix  is  so  long  and  rigid 
that  the  elastic  bag,  even  one  of  the  smallest  size,  cannot  be  introduced 
without  preliminary  dilatation.  This  can  usually  be  done  by  means  of 
a  glove  stretcher  dilator,  but  must  be  done  with  great  care  on  accoimt 
of  the  risk  of  cervical  laceration,  already  mentioned.  In  these  cases  of 
rigid  cervix  complicating  placenta  previa  there  has  been  a  tendency  of 
late  to  recommend  the  employment  of  abdominal  Cesarean  section. 

The  author  is  free  to  admit  that  exceptionally  a  case  will  present  itself 
in  which  the  placenta  previa  is  central  or  complete,  with  cervix  long, 
with  little  dilatation  and  with  hemorrhage  profuse.  Here  it  is  that 
abdominal  Cesarean  section  may  be  the  procedure  of  choice.    It  should 
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be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  when  once  a  patient  has  been  delivered 
by  Ostirean  section,  the  uterine  wall  with  its  cicatrix  is  not  in  as  good 
condition  for  subsequent  labor  on  account  of  possible  yielding  of  the 
uterine  cicatrix  favoring  rupture.  For  this  reason,  and  also  from  the 
fact  that  for  the  ordinary  conditions  found  in  placenta  previa  the  treat- 
ment by  employment  of  the  elastic  bags  has  been  so  satisfactory  in  his 
experience,  tiie  author  reserves  abdominal  Cesarean  section  in  placenta 
previa  for  exceptional  cases  of  the  complete  variety  with  cervix  undilated 
and  hemorrhage  profuse. 

As  regards  the  employment  of  vaginal  Cesarean  section  or  vaginal 
hysterotomy  in  placenta  previa,  in  spite  of  its  enthusiastic  advocacy  by 
Doderlein,  who  reports  34  consecutive  cases  with  one  maternal  death, 
the  operation  has  few  adherents  in  this  country  or  in  England  or  France. 
In  Germany  a  few  obstetricians  employ  it  in  exceptional  cases,  but  its 
general  use  is  not  to  be  recommended. 

Before  leaving  the  different  methods  of  delivery  in  placenta  previa 
something  should  be  said  regarding  the  technic  of  version  after 
dilatation  of  the  cervix  by  means  of  the  large-sized  elastic  bag.  In 
some  cases  the  placenta  lies  wholly  or  in  part  over  the  internal  os. 
If  the  fingers  can  reach  the  edge  of  the  placenta,  this  should  be  sought 
and  the  fingers  made  to  enter  the  amniotic  sac  around  the  placental  edge. 
If  the  edge  cannot  be  felt,  the  fingers  should  bore  through  the  placenta, 
seize  the  foot  and  extract. 

Even  after  the  child  has  been  delivered,  the  woman  with  placenta 
previa  is  not  out  of  danger.  As  already  stated,  the  placenta  is  often  more 
or  less  adherent  in  places  and  its  site  of  attachment  being  where  tiiere  is 
little  contractile  power  of  the  uterus,  nature  is  often  incapable  of  thor- 
oughly separating  the  placenta  and  until  the  placenta  is  thoroughly 
separated  and  cast  oft'  there  is  likelihood  of  hemorrhage. 

Furthermore,  even  after  the  uterus  is  entirely  emptied  the  dilated 
sinuses  in  the  lower  uterine  segment  often  bleed  more  than  when  these 
sinuses  at  the  placental  site  are  situated  in  the  upper  uterine  segment. 
For  these  reasons  it  is  well  as  a  routine  procedure  after  emptying  the 
uterus  in  a  placenta  previa  to  pack  the  uterine  cavity  with  gauze  to 
prevent  further  loss  of  blood.  The  gauze  for  intra-uterine  packing  is 
better  impregnated  with  bismuth  than  plain,  as  plain  gauze  does  not 
remain  sweet  in  the  uterine  cavity  for  the  twenty-four  hours  usually 
desired,  and  a  woman  who  has  been  the  subject  of  a  placenta  previa, 
who  has  lost  considerable  blood,  and  whose  sinuses  in  the  lower  uterine 
segment  contain  large  thrombi  very  easily  becomes  infected.  In  fact 
it  is  a  very  common  thing  for  a  patient  with  placenta  previa  to  run  a 
little  temperature  after  delivery,  even  if  the  delivery  has  been  conducted 
with  the  strictest  precautions. 

At  tlie  begiiuung  of  the  discussion  of  the  treatment  of  placenta  previa 
the  statement  was  made  that  when  once  the  diagnosis  was  definitely 
made  there  was  in  private  practice  only  one  safe  rule  of  treatment,  (.  v., 
proceed  to  empty  the  uterus.  It  might  be  further  added  that  in  the  treat- 
ment of  placenta  previa  the  mother's  life  should  always  receive  first 
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consideration  and  the  child's  second.    The  child  being  usually  premature 
and  the  fetal  mortality  always  relatively  high. 

In  a  hospital  service  with  patients  surrounded  by  nurses  and  with 
several  doctors  in  the  building  and  instruments  and  dressings  near  at 
hand  this  rule  of  proceeding  to  empty  the  uterus  in  the  incomplete 
variety  of  placenta  previa  may  be  modified  somewhat  if  the  child  is  near 
the  period  of  viability  and  a  few  weeks  more  of  pregnancy  would  be 
likely  to  secure  a  living  child.  Even  in  a  hospital  service  this  should 
only  be  done  in  the  lateral  or  marginal  varieties  of  placenta  previa, 
and  where  the  vertex  presents,  so  that  the  rupture  of  the  membranes 
would  in  all  probability  allow  the  head  to  come  down  and  sufficiently 
tampon  the  bleeding  surface.  If,  under  these  conditions  the  patient  is 
kept  constantly  in  bed  and  under  close  observation,  the  little  risk  may 
sometimes  be  justifiable.  The  question  now  arises,  Are  there  conditions 
which  would  ever  justify  such  temporizing  in  private  practice?  The 
author  has  occasionally  made  use  of  the  following  plan  which  is  applicable 
in  a  large  city  like  New  York,  but  not  in  the  country. 

In  a  case  of  lateral  or  marginal  placenta  previa  where  the  placenta 
at  the  most  only  reaches  the  internal  os,  with  a  night  and  day  nurse  in 
attendance  and  witii  sterile  gauze  packing,  speculum  and  dressing  forceps 
at  the  bedside,  and  a  telephone  connection  in  the  house,  he  has  arranged 
with  several  of  his  medical  friends,  thoroughly  informed  as  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  patient,  to  answer  a  call  to  her  house  if  they  should  receive 
a  summons.  In  this  way  the  patient  was  reasonably  certain  of  obtaining 
medical  aid  at  short  notice,  even  if  her  attending  obstetrician  could  not 
be  obtained.  This  method  has  succeeded  in  saving  the  lives  of  some 
children  which  otherwise  it  would  have  seemed  necessary  to  sacrifice. 

HEMORRHAGE  WITH   A  NORMALLT   SITUATED  PLACENTA. 

It  has  been  shown  that  with  placenta  previa,  an  abnormally  situated 
placenta,  hemorrhage  may  occur  either  antepartum  or  intrapartum.  It 
will  now  be  seen  that  hemorrhage  may  occur  either  antepartum  or  intra- 
partum with  a  normally  situated  placenta. 

Hemorrhage  with  a  normally  situated  placenta  may  be  one  of  two 
varieties: 

1.  There  may  occur  one  or  more  hemorrhages  into  the  substance  of 
the  placenta,  the  condition  being  spoken  of  as  "placental  apoplexy." 

2.  Hemorrhage  may  occur  between  the  placenta  and  the  uterine  wall 
from  premature  separation  of  a  normally  situated  placenta,  this  being 
called  "accidental  hemorrhage." 

ACCIDENTAL  HEMORRHAGE. 

The  premature  separation  of  a  normally  situated  placenta  may  occur 
either  during  pregnancy  or  during  labor,  it  being  very  much  more 
frequent  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter. 

Some  idea  of  the  frequency  of  accidental  hemorrhage  may  be  gained 
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from  the  fact  that  in  the  20,000  consecutive  deliveries  at  the  Sloane 
Hospital,  212  cases,  or  a  frequency  of  1  in  94,  a  little  more  than  1  per 
cent,,  were  considered  cases  of  iJiia  condition.  Cases  simply  showing 
a  few  blood-clots  or  with  a,  history  of  slight  bleedings  in  pregnancy  were 
not  included. 

Varieties. — Premature  separation  of  a  normally  situated  placenta  may 
be  complete,  as  indicated  by  the  term  (see  Fig.  365),  or  incomplete  in  which 
only  a  portion  is  separated;  this  separation  occurring  at  its  centre;  its 
periphery,  or  anywhere  between  {see  Figs.  366  and  367). 

The  hemorrhage  resulting  from  this  separation  may  be  external  or 
concealed.    The  former  being  about  three  times  as  frequent  as  the  latter. 

In  the  series  of  212  cases  just  quoted  there  were  159  cases  with  external 
hemorrhage  and  53  with  the  hemorrhage  concealed. 

Fio.  305  Fio.  306  Fia.  367 


Fio,  365. — (Viropletc  prrmature  separation  of  nomiftlly  situated  placenta. 

Fio.  366. — Incomplete  KparatioD  of  nonnally  situated  placenta.      External  hemorrbage. 

Fla.  367 .^Incomplete  separation  ol  normally  situated  placenta.    Concealed  bemorrhajie. 

The  most  usual  occurrence  is  that  the  margin  of  the  placenta  becomes 
separated  and  the  hemorrhage  works  its  way  down  between  the  mem- 
branes and  the  uterine  wall  (see  Fig.  366)  until  it  escapes  externally.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  may  be  concealed  in  several  ways: 

1 .  The  centre  only  of  the  placenta  may  be  detached. 

2.  The  hemorrhage  may  dissect  upward  rather  than  downward. 

3.  The  hemorrhage  may  rarely  break  through  into  the  amniotic  sac. 

4.  The  cervica  canal  may  be  plugged  by  blood-clots,  the  membranes 
or  the  presenting  part,  so  that  no  blood  escapes  externally. 

Etiology. — The  predominating  factor  in  the  etiology  of  premature 
separation  of  a  normally  situated  placenta  Is  a  toxemia  with  a  diseased 
decidua  favoring  the  occurrence  of  the  hemorrhage  which  is  the  imme- 
diate cause  of  the  separation.  The  same  tendency  to  the  occurrence  of 
hemorrhage  in  the  toxemia  of  pregnancy  which  is  seen  in  the  liver,  the 
kidneys,  the  retina,  the  mucosa  of  the  alimentary  canal  and  the  skin,  is 
shown  here  in  the  decidua  of  the  uterus.  The  same  condition  of  premature 
separation  of  the  placenta  in  the  early  months  of  its  formation  is  seen 
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in  the  repeated  miscarriages  of  the  third  and  fourth  months  in  women  who 
sufl'er  from  a  toxemia  every  time  they  become  pregnant. 

So  frequent  is  the  association  of  a  toxemia  with  "accidental  hemor- 
rhage" that,  as  already  suggested  during  the  discussion  of  placenta  previa, 
if  a  pregnant  patient  has  a  hemorrhage  and  at  the  same  time  sliows 
the  urinary  changes  or  other  evidences  of  a  well-marked  toxemia,  the 
probable  diagnosis  is  an  "accidental  hemorrhage''  rather  than  a  placenta 
previa. 

Certain  constitutional  diseases  also  cause  premature  separation  of 
a  normally  situated  placenta  by  producing  a  diseased  decidua  with  the 
tendency  to  hemorrhage.  Among  such  diseases  may  be  mentioned 
syphilis,  smallpox,  scarlet  fever,  etc.  Any  overdistention  of  the  uterus, 
as  .  by  hydramnios  or  multiple  pregnancy,  seems  to  predispose  to  a 
looser  attachment  of  the  placenta  than  normal,  and  hence  to  favor  its 
premature  separation. 

Multiparity  favors  this  occurrence,  as  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  in  the 
series  of  212  cases  already  mentioned  there  were  139  multigravidee  and 
only  73  primigravidce. 

A  short  cord,  either  actually  short  or  shortened  by  being  wound  about 
some  portion  of  the  fetus,  may  by  traction  on  the  placenta,  as  the  child 
descends,  cause  a  premature  separation  of  the  placenta  with  death  of  the 
fetus. 

A  sufficient  number  of  cases  of  "accidental  hemorrhage"  following  a 
traumatism,  as  a  severe  blow  or  violent  muscular  effort,  have  been 
reported  to  show  that  these  cannot  be  disregarded  as  possible  causes  of 
premature  separation  of  the  placenta,  and  finally  the  instrument  of  the 
abortionist  introduced  between  the  fetal  membranes  and  the  uterine 
wall  may  mechanically  separate  the  placenta  and  accomplish  his  dire 
purpose. 

Symptoms  and  Signs. — ^The  symptoms  of  a  premature  separation  of  a 
normally  situated  placenta  in  the  early  months  of  pregnancy  are  usually 
simply  those  of  a  threatened  abortion,  i.  e,,  hemorrhage  witii  or  without 
pain. 

The  lesion  is  practically  identical  with  that  of  an  abortion  as  it  is  the 
separation  of  the  chorion  from  the  uterine  wall.  The  discharge  of  blood, 
usually  external,  may  be  either  bright  or  dark,  scanty  or  profuse. 

It  is  usually  rather  scanty  in  amount  at  first  and  is  often  not  very 
bright.  Later  in  pregnancy,  especially  near  term  or  during  labor,  the 
symptoms  are  more  or  less  pronounced,  depending  upon  the  degree  of 
separation  of  the  placenta. 

A  complete  premature  separation  of  a  normally  situated  placenta  near 
term  presents  to  the  obstetrician  one  of  the  greatest  problems  with 
which  he  has  to  deal  and  sometimes  furnishes  him  an  experience  which 
ever  after  remains  indelibly  impressed  upon  his  mind. 

The  picture  may  be  something  as  follows:  A  patient  with  albuminuria 
and  other  evidences  of  a  toxemia  begins  to  have  pain  in  the  abdomen 
with  or  without  a  discharge  of  blood  from  the  vagina.  The  pain  is 
not  the  intermittent  type  of  labor  pains,  but  is  more  or  less  constant- 
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The  patient  feels  faint  and  shows  anemia.  Her  pulse  becomes  poor, 
and  she  is  evidently  in  shock.  The  uterine  wall  feels  tense,  perhaps  bulg- 
ing on  one  side  over  the  placental  site  and  the  uterus  as  a  whole  has 
increased  greatly  in  size.  The  fetal  parts  are  less  easy  to  make  out  than 
at  the  previous  examination,  and  the  fetal  heart  beat  can  probably  not 
be  detected.  If  this  premature  separation  occurs  during  labor  the  regular 
labor  pains  cease.  The  continuous  stretching  pain  of  the  uterus  distend- 
ing with  blood  appears  in  their  place  and  the  woman  rather  rapidly  pre- 
sents the  j)icture  of  shock  and  internal  hemorrhage  with  pallor,  a  feeble 
pulse,  etc. 

The  usual  picture  of  accidental  hemorrhage  is  a  combination  of  toxemia 
witli  that  of  shock  and  internal  hemorrhage.  There  is  often  a  little  exter- 
nal l)leeding,  but  our  worst  cases  are  usually  those  of  complete  separation 
of  the  placenta  with  concealed  hemorrhage. 

Diagnosis. — If  external  bleeding  accompanies  premature  separation  of 
a  normally  situated  placenta  near  term  the  condition  must  be  diagnosed 
first  from  placenta  previa.  A  few  of  the  differential  features  are  here 
presented. 

PRKMATlUtK    SkPARATION    OF    PlACENTA tS. PlACENTA    PrEVIA. 

Toxemia  usually  present.  Toxemia  usually  not  present. 

Pain  usually  continuouit.  Without  pain  unleHs  in  labor. 

No  placenta  felt  through  eervix.  Perhaps  placenta  felt. 

Uterine  wall  in  continuous  tension.  Uterine  wall  relaxes. 

Uterus  rapidly  increases  in  sixe.  Utcnis  does  not  increase  in  size. 

Evidences  of  shock  and  hemorrhage.  Only  evidences  of  hemorrhage. 

Fetal  death  more  common.  Fetal  death  less  common. 

Perhaps  bulging  of  uterus  at  placental  site.  No  such  bulging  of  utorus. 

The  symptoms  may  resemble  those  of  rupture  of  the  uterus.    In  both 
there  are  hemorrhage,  shock,  and  ix*rhaps  marked  pain. 
Some  of  the  differential  features  are  as  follows: 

Premature  Separation  ok  Place.vta r.s. Rupture  of  Uterus. 

Occurs  in  pregnancy  or  early  in  lal>or.  Usually  occurs  late  in  protracted  and  diffi- 

cult lalx)r. 

Toxemia  ur«ually  pre.s<'nt.  Toxemia  usually  not  present. 

Membranes  usually  unruptunul.  Membranes  usually  ruptured. 

UpiMT  uterine  s<>gment  distended  and  tens<*.         Upp<T   uterine   segment  smaller   and   con* 

tra<*te<i. 

Pres<'ntiiiK  part  <1<h*s  not  recede.  Presenting  part  recedtjs. 

If  the  ** accidental  hemorrhage*'  is  concealed  the  diagnosis  should 
always  be  suggested  by  the  large,  tense  uterus,  with  constant  pain  and 
evidences  of  shock  and  internal  hemorrhage,  especially  in  a  patient 
suffering  with  the  toxemia  of  pregnancy. 

Prognosis. — Accidental  hemorrhage  in  the  latter  months  of  pregnancy 
or  in  labor  is  often  one  of  the  most  serious  complications  of  obstetrics  and 
always  has  a  high  maternal  and  fetal  mortality.  The  maternal  mortality, 
as  rei)orted  by  different  observers,  is  usually  given  as  from  30  to  50  per 
cent.,  and  the  fetal  mortality  as  from  85  to  95  per  cent. 
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in  the  repeated  miscarriages  of  the  third  and  fourth  months  in  women  who 
suffer  from  a  toxemia  every  time  they  become  pregnant. 

So  frequent  is  the  association  of  a  toxemia  with  "accidental  hemor- 
rhage" that,  as  already  suggested  during  the  discussion  of  placenta  previa, 
if  a  pregnant  patient  has  a  hemorrhage  and  at  the  same  time  shows 
the  urinary  changes  or  other  evidences  of  a  well-marked  toxemia,  the 
probable  diagnosis  is  an  "  accidental  hemorrhage*'  rather  than  a  placenta 
previa. 

Certain  constitutional  diseases  also  cause  premature  separation  of 
a  normally  situated  placenta  by  producing  a  diseased  decidua  with  the 
tendency  to  hemorrhage.  Among  such  diseases  may  be  mentioned 
syphilis,  smallpox,  scarlet  fever,  etc.  Any  overdistention  of  the  uterus, 
as  by  hydramnios  or  multiple  pregnancy,  seems  to  predispose  to  a 
looser  attachment  of  the  placenta  than  normal,  and  hence  to  Tavor  its 
premature  separation. 

Multiparity  favors  this  occurrence,  as  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  in  the 
series  of  212  cases  already  mentioned  there  were  139  multigravidae  and 
only  73  primigravidse. 

A  short  cord,  either  actually  short  or  shortened  by  being  wound  about 
some  portion  of  the  fetus,  may  by  traction  on  the  placenta,  as  the  child 
descends,  cause  a  premature  separation  of  the  placenta  with  death  of  the 
fetus. 

A  sufficient  number  of  cases  of  "accidental  hemorrhage"  following  a 
traumatism,  as  a  severe  blow  or  violent  muscular  effort,  have  been 
reported  to  show  that  these  cannot  be  disregarded  as  possible  causes  of 
premature  separation  of  the  placenta,  and  finally  the  instrument  of  the 
abortionist  introduced  between  the  fetal  membranes  and  the  uterine 
wall  may  mechanically  separate  the  placenta  and  accomplish  his  dire 
purpose. 

Symptoms  and  Signs. — ^The  symptoms  of  a  premature  separation  of  a 
normally  situated  placenta  in  the  early  months  of  pregnancy  are  usually 
simply  those  of  a  threatened  abortion,  i.  e.,  hemorrhage  with  or  without 
pain. 

The  lesion  is  practically  identical  with  that  of  an  abortion  as  it  is  the 
separation  of  the  chorion  from  tiie  uterine  wall.  The  discharge  of  blood, 
usually  external,  may  be  either  bright  or  dark,  scanty  or  profuse. 

It  is  usually  rather  scanty  in  amount  at  first  and  is  often  not  very 
bright.  Later  in  pregnancy,  especially  near  term  or  during  labor,  the 
symptoms  are  more  or  less  pronounced,  depending  upon  the  degree  of 
separation  of  the  placenta. 

A  complete  premature  separation  of  a  normally  situated  placenta  near 
term  presents  to  the  obstetrician  one  of  the  greatest  problems  with 
which  he  has  to  deal  and  sometimes  furnishes  him  an  experience  which 
ever  after  remains  indelibly  impressed  upon  his  mind. 

The  picture  may  be  sometliing  as  follows:  A  patient  with  albuminuria 
and  other  evidences  of  a  toxemia  begins  to  have  pain  in  tlie  abdomen 
with  or  without  a  discharge  of  blood  from  the  vagina.  The  pain  is 
not  the  intermittent  type  of  labor  pains,  but  is  more  or  less  constant. 
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The  patient  feels  faint  and  shows  anemia.  Her  pulse  becomes  poor, 
and  she  is  evidently  in  shock.  The  uterine  wall  feels  tense,  perhaps  bulg- 
ing on  one  side  over  the  placental  site  and  the  uterus  as  a  whole  has 
increased  greatly  in  size.  The  fetal  parts  are  less  easy  to  make  out  than 
at  the  previous  examination,  and  the  fetal  heart  beat  can  probably  not 
be  detected.  If  this  premature  separation  occurs  during  labor  the  regular 
labor  pains  cease.  The  continuous  stretching  pain  of  the  uterus  distend- 
ing with  blood  appears  in  their  place  and  the  woman  rather  rapidly  pre- 
sents the  picture  of  shock  and  internal  hemorrhage  with  paHor,  a  feeble 
pulse,  etc. 

The  usual  picture  of  accidental  hemorrhage  is  a  combination  of  toxemia 
with  that  of  shock  and  internal  hemorrhage.  There  is  often  a  little  exter- 
nal bleeding,  but  our  worst  cases  are  usually  those  of  complete  separation 
of  the  placenta  with  concealed  hemorrhage. 

Diagnosis. — If  external  bleeding  accompanies  premature  separation  of 
a  normally  situated  placenta  near  term  the  condition  must  be  diagnosed 
first  from  placenta  previa.  A  few  of  the  differential  features  are  here 
presented. 

Premature  Separation  of  Placenta vs. Placenta  Previa. 

Toxemia  usually  present.  Toxemia  usually  not  present. 

Psiin  usually  continuous.  Without  pain  unless  in  labor. 

No  placenta  felt  through  cervix.  Perhaps  placenta  felt. 

Uterine  wall  in  continuous  tension.  Uterine  wall  relaxes. 

Uterus  rapidly  increases  in  size.  Uterus  does  not  increase  in  sixe. 

Evidences  of  shock  and  hemorrhage.  Only  evidences  of  hemorrhage. 

Fetal  death  more  common.  Fetal  death  less  common. 
Perhaps  bulging  of  uteras  at  placental  site.         No  such  bulging  of  uterus. 

The  symptoms  may  resemble  those  of  rupture  of  the  uterus.    In  both 
there  are  hemorrhage,  shock,  and  perhaps  marked  pain. 
Some  of  the  differential  features  are  as  follows: 

Premature  Separation  of  Placenta vs. Rupture  of  Uterus. 

Occurs  in  pregnancy  or  early  in  labor.  Usually  occurs  late  in  protracted  and  diffi- 

cult labor. 

Toxemia  usually  present.  Toxemia  usually  not  present. 

Membranes  usually  unruptured.  Membranes  usually  ruptured. 

tapper  uterine  segment  distended  and  tense.  Upper  uterine  segment  smaller  and  con- 
tracted. 

Prcsonting  part  docs  not  recede.  Pn^senting  part  recedes. 

If  the  "accidental  hemorrhage"  is  concealed  tiie  diagnosis  should 
always  be  suggested  by  the  large,  tense  uterus,  with  constant  pain  and 
evidences  of  shock  and  internal  hemorrhage,  especially  in  a  patient 
suffering  with  the  toxemia  of  pregnancy. 

Prognosis. — Accidental  hemorrhage  in  the  latter  months  of  pregnancy 
or  in  labor  is  often  one  of  the  most  serious  complications  of  obstetrics  and 
always  has  a  high  maternal  and  fetal  mortality.  The  maternal  mortality, 
as  reported  by  different  observers,  is  usually  given  as  from  30  to  50  per 
cent.,  and  the  fetal  mortality  as  from  85  to  95  per  cent. 
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In  the  series  of  212  cases  at  the  Sloane  Hospital  there  were  12  maternal 
deaths^  giving  a  total  maternal  mortality  of  5.7  per  cent. 

In  these  212  cases  the  hemorrhage  was  of  the  external  variety  in  159, 
with  8  deaths,  giving  a  mortality  of  5.03  per  cent.,  and  of  the  concealed 
variety  in  53  with  4  deaths,  giving  a  mortality  of  7.5  per  cent. 

In  the  212  cases  there  were  122  fetal  deaths,  giving  a  total  fetal  mor- 
tality of  57.5  per  cent.;  of  these  122  fetal  deaths,  22  were  abortions  i.  e., 
non-viable.  Hence,  in  the  series  of  212  cases  there  were  190  viable 
fetuses  and  of  these  100  were  lost,  a  mortality  of  52.6  per  cent. 

The  reasons  for  the  high  maternal  and  fetal  mortality  in  accidental 
hemorrhage  are  obvious.  The  patient  at  the  time  of  the  accident  is 
usually  in  poor  condition  on  accoimt  of  the  toxemia.  She  is  then  reduced 
to  a  condition  of  shock,  and  in  this  shock,  in  order  to  save  her  from  fatal 
hemorrhage,  she  is  subjected  to  an  artificial  delivery. 

The  high  fetal  mortality  is  a  natural  result  of  the  toxemia  of  the  mother, 
the  premature  separation  of  the  placenta,  the  artificial  delivery  and  the 
prematurity  of  the  fetus.  In  the  above  series  of  212  cases,  120,  or  more 
than  half,  were  premature. 

Treatment. — ^The  treatment  varies  with  the  period  of  pregnancy  and 
the  severity  of  the  condition.  In  the  earlier  months  of  pregnancy  soon 
after  the  formation  of  the  placenta,  and  while  the  uterus  is  still  small, 
a  slight  accidental  hemorrhage  may  occur  with-  a  .separation  of  the 
placenta  so  slight  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  life  and  development  of 
the  fetus.  Such  a  condition  under  rest  and  symptomatic  treatment  will 
often  be  recovered  from,  and  at  the  delivery  of  the  placenta  the  former 
occurrence  of  the  accidental  hemorrhage  will  be  evidenced  simply  by  the 
white  placental  infarct. 

Moreover,  even  a  more  extensive  separation  of  the  placenta,  when  the 
uterus  is  small,  as  in  the  first  half  of  pregnancy,  usually  subjects  the 
mother  to  relatively  little  risk  from  hemorrhage  or  shock.  In  well-marked 
cases  near  term,  however,  where  the  symptoms  of  shock  and  internal 
hemorrhage  are  distinct,  no  temporizing  methods  will  answer,  the  woman 
is  in  grave  danger  and  only  prompt  and  intelligent  treatment  will  save 
her  and  even  that  may  fail. 

The  indication  is  to  empty  her  uterus  without  adding  more  than  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  her  shock.  The  one  barrier  to  this  accomplish- 
ment is  the  condition  of  the  cervix  and  it  is  often  this  condition  of  the 
cervix  which  marks  the  difference  between  success  and  failure  in  the 
treatment  of  cases  of  complete  premature  separation  of  a  normally 
situated  placenta. 

If  the  cervix  is  dilated  or  dilatable  the  uterus  can  be  easily  and  promptly 
emptied  and  packed  with  gauze  and  the  woman  rescued  from  her  danger. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  cervix  is  long  and  rigid,  with  the  wonian 
toxic  and  suffering  from  severe  shock  and  hemorrhage,  the  obstetrician 
is  face  to  face  with  a  problem  which  he  would  gladly  escape.  Realizing 
that  the  object  desired  as  the  first  step  toward  emptying  the  uterus  is 
the  dilatation  of  the  cervix,  the  best  method  is  usually  to  introduce  an 
elastic  bag  into  the  cervical  canal  at  once.  The  patient's  shock  and  general 
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condition  can  then  be  treated  by  stimulation,  infusion,  or  direct  trans- 
fusion, as  conditions  indicate,  while  the  cervix  is  softening  and  dilating 
under  the  influence  of  the  elastic  bag. 

After  suflScient  softening  and  dilatation  the  cervix  can  be  dilated 
manually  and  the  fetus  delivered  by  version  or  forceps  as  seem  best 
under  the  circumstances. 

In  the  cases  of  complete  separation  of  the  placenta  the  fetal  life  is  so 
often  destroyed  before  delivery  that  it  is  considered  perfectly  justifiable 
in  these  grave  cases  to  disregard  the  life  of  the  fetus,  and  if  the  mother 
can  be  more  easily  and  quickly  delivered  by  a  craniotomy,  to  perform  it 
in  her  interest. 

In  the  cases  of  long,  rigid  cervix  which  do  not  dilate  readily  under  the 
use  of  the  elastic  bag,  the  vaginal  Cesarean  section  has  a  limited  but 
valuable  field  of  usefulness.  The  abdominal  Cesarean  section  also  in 
certain  rare  cases  may  be  the  operation  of  choice.  It  should  be  remem- 
bered, however,  that  these  patients  are  usually  in  shock  and  in  poor 
condition  for  surgical  operation  and  the  procedure  which  adds  least  to 
their  shock  will  usually  give  the  best  results. 

Even  after  the  uterus  is  emptied,  the  patient  is  not  out  of  danger,  as 
the  author  has  learned  to  his  sorrow.  These  uteri  which  have  been 
markedly  dilated,  and  in  women  who  have  lost  considerable  blood,  tend 
to  relax  after  delivery  and  add  a  postpartum  to  an  accidental  hemorrhage. 

As  a  prophylactic  procedure,  it  is  always  well  after  the  uterus  is  emptied, 
to  pack  its  cavity  with  gauze  and  have  the  fundus  carefully  guarded  for 
at  least  an  hour. 

Ergot  should  be  used  as  a  routine  procedure.  The  extract  of  pituitary 
gland  will  probably  prove  useful  in  such  cases. 

In  addition  to  these  drugs  the  ordinary  methods  for  overcoming  shock 
and  toxemia,  if  present,  are  indicated. 

It  has  been  shown  that  an  antepartum  hemorrhage  may  occur  either 
with  an  abnormally  situated  placenta  (placenta  previa)  or  with  a  nor- 
mally situated  placenta  (accidental  hemorrhage). 

It  may  also  occur  with  an  abnormally  situated  placenta  and  fetus,  t.  e., 
with  an  ectopic  gestation,  due  to  the  separation  of  the  uterine  decidua 
(see  page  531). 

Intrapartum  hemorrhage  has  been  shown  to  occur  either  with  placenta 
previa  or  with  a  separation  of  a  normally  situated  placenta  (accidental 
hemorrhage).  It  may  also  arise  from  laceration  of  any  portion  of  the 
parturient  canal  from  fundus  to  vulva.  The  only  lacerations  likely  to 
cause  serious  hemorrhage  during  labor  are: 

1 .  Lacerations  of  the  cervix. 

2.  Rupture  of  the  uterus. 

Lacerations  of  the  Cenrix. — It  is  not  often  that  a  laceration  of  the 
cervix  will  cause  serious  hemorrhage  during  labor,  but  the  author  was 
called  to  one  case  in  consultation  in  which  the  attending  obstetrician 
in  dilating  manually  a  long,  rigid  cervix  during  a  tedious  labor,  met  with 
a  hemorrhage  from  laceration  of  the  circular  artery  which  nearly  exsan- 
guinated the  woman.    In  such  an  emergency  it  is  sometimes  necessary 
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to  put  a  suture  of  catgut  around  the  bleeding  vessel,  although  in  most 
instances  it  is  sufficient  to  pack  the  cervical  canal  and  vagina  with  gauze 
until  the  presenting  part  comes  down  and  by  its  pressure  controls  the 
bleeding.  The  laceration  most  likely  to  prove  serious  during  labor  is  a 
rupture  of  the  uterus. 

Rupture  of  the  Uterus. — A  solution  of  continuity  in  the  uterine  wall 
other  than  a  laceration  of  the  cervix,  may  occur  during  pregnancy,  labor, 
or  the  puerperium.  Its  occurrence,  however,  during  pregnancy  and  the 
puerperium  is  so  exceptional  that  the  expression — rupture  of  the  uterus 
— is  usually  interpreted  as  a  complication  of  labor. 

Etiology. — Rupture  of  the  uterus  is  predisposed  to  by  anything  weaken- 
ing the  uterine  wall,  as  a  fatty  degeneration  of  its  muscle  fibres;  a  separa- 
tion of  its  muscle  fibres,  as  by  the  presence  of  a  fibromyoma;  an  inroading 
of  its  wall  as  by  an  hydatidiform  mole;  an  overdistention  of  its  wall;  a 
cicatrix  in  its  wall,  as  from  a  previous  laceration  or  operation;  a  necrosis 
of  its  wall,  as  from  prolonged  pressure,  or  a  septic  infection  which  markedly 
softens  its  wall.  Moreover,  uterine  rupture  is  predisposed  to  by  multi- 
parity  and  by  abnormal  presentations.  In  30  cases  of  rupture  of  the 
uterus  occurring  at  the  Sloane  Hospital  23  were  in  multigravidse  and  7 
in  primigravidse,  and  among  the  30  there  were  1 1  abnormal  presentations. 

Rupture  of  the  uterus  during  pregnancy  usually  occurs  as  a  result  of 
an  abnormal  pregnancy,  as  an  interstitial  pregnancy  or  an  hydatidiform 
mole  which  gradually  inroads  the  uterine  wall  until  it  perforates  it. 

Rupture  of  the  uterus  during  the  puerperium  usually  occurs  as  a  result 
of  necrosis  following  prolonged  pressure,  a  septic  uterus,  or  of  a  currettage 
in  a  septic  uterus. 

When  a  portion  of  the  lower  uterine  segment  is  unduly  compressed 
between  the  presenting  part  and  a  sharp  promontory  of  the  sacrum  or 
an  exostosis  of  the  pelvis  the  part  thus  compressed  may  slough  out, 
leaving  a  small  opening  through  the  uterus.  The  same  result  may 
occur  with  a  normal  pelvis  if  a  fetal  head,  too  large  to  pass  the  canal,  is 
allowed  to  press  too  long  against  the  lower  uterine  segment. 

A  more  common  cause  of  postpartum  rupture  of  the  uterus  is  perhaps 
a  currettage  of  a  septic  uterus  in  which  the  operator,  not  perceiving  that 
he  has  passed  the  boundary  of  the  decidua,  continues  the  use  of  the 
curette  until  it  has  gone  entirely  through  the  uterine  wall. 

While  a  weakening  of  the  uterine  wall  by  fatty  degeneration,  cicatrices 
and  tumors  undoubtedly  serves  as  a  predisposing  factor,  the  one  cause 
of  rupture  of  the  uterus  which  stands  out  above  everything  else  is  over- 
distention: tension  of  the  lower  uterine  segment,  produced  by  the  uterus 
working  too  long  against  an  obstacle  to  the  birth  of  the  child.  We  are 
indebted  to  Bandl  for  our  knowledge  of  the  behavior  of  the  uterus  in 
prolonged  labor. 

The  upper  uterine  segment,  as  described  on  page  211 ,  is  tlie  active  por- 
tion and  contracts  and  retracts  while  the  lower  ix)rtion  dilates  to  allow 
the  passage  of  the  child.  The  lower  edge  of  this  upjHT  uterine  segment, 
called  the  contraction  ring  or  ring  of  Bandl,  at  the  beginning  of  labor  lies 
at  about  the  level  of  the  pelvic  brim  and  nearly  corresponds  on  the 
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uterus  with  the  attachment  of  the  peritoneum  to  it.  If  an  obstacle  to 
the  delivery  of  the  child  exists,  whether  the  dystocia  is  due  to  an  obstruc- 
tion in  the  lK)ny  pelvis  or  soft  parts  of  the  canal,  or  whether  it  is  due 
to  an  abnormal  size  or  presentation  of  the  child,  this  upper,  active  uterine 
segment  retracts  and  thickens  until  the  contraction  ring,  which  can  be 
distinctly  felt,  approaches  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  level  of  the  umbilicus. 
The  lower  uterine  segment  on  the  other  hand,  especially  if  the  cervix  is 
caught  beneath  the  presenting  part,  becomes  thinner  and  thinner  until 
it  can  stand  no  further  tension  without  yielding. 

Uteri,  the  seat  of  an  old  cicatrix  in  the  upper  uterine  segment,  as  from 
a  previous  Cesarean  section,  will  often  show  this  cicatrix  as  the  part 
of  least  resistance  and  the  yielding  of  the  wall  will  occur  here,  but  in 
uteri  without  cicatrices  it  is  in  the  lower  uterine  segment  which  is  the 
yielding,  thinning  portion. 

With  a  portion  of  the  uterus  stretched  to  its  limit,  its  rupture  may 
occur  in  one  of  two  ways: 

1 .  It  may  occur  spontaneously. 

2.  It  may  occur  through  intervention. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  a  uterus  will  occasionally  rupture  spontaneously 
if  left  too  long  working  against  an  obstacle  to  delivery;  the  thinned  out 
uterine  wall  finally  yielding  under  the  influence  of  uterine  contractions 
alone. 

Much  more  commonly,  however,  rupture  occurs  as  the  result  of  inter- 
vention by  the  obstetrician,  and  the  one  fact  in  this  connection  above 
all  others  which  the  student  of  obstetrics  should  have  impressed  upon 
his  mind,  is  that  a  tonic  uterus  with  upper  uterine  segment  contracted 
and  retracted,  with  the  ring  of  Bandl  near  the  umbilicus  and  the  lower 
uterine  segment  thinned  out,  is  just  the  uterus  to  rupture  if  it  is 
subjected  to  any  more  tension  within  it,  as  by  a  version  or  any 
intra-uterine  manipulation. 

Moreover,  a  rupture  of  the  uterus  often  occurs  as  an  extension  of  one 
or  more  of  the  lacerations  of  the  cervix  produced  in  the  course  of  an 
accouchement  force.  This  is  especially  true  in  the  case  of  a  placenta 
previa,  where  the  lower  uterine  segment  is  rendered  more  friable  by  the 
dilated  sinuses  and  where  the  obstetrician  in  order  to  save  the  mother 
from  further  loss  of  blood  is  anxious  to  complete  the  delivery  as  soon  as 
he  reasonably  can.  It  has  also  occurred  a  number  of  times  in  the  course 
of  an  accouchement  forc6  in  cases  of  eclampsia  with  long,  rigid  cer\'ix, 
where  the  cervix  was  torn  rather  than  stretched,  and  where  the  cervical 
tear  made  by  the  hand  became  a  uterine  tear  when  the  version  and 
extraction  w-ere  performed. 

Frequency. — Fortunately  rupture  of  the  uterus  is  a  rare  accident  and 
it  will  become  still  more  rare  when  the  dangers  of  version  in  a  tonic  uterus 
and  a  ver>'  rapid  accouchement  force,  with  a  long,  rigid  cervix  are  more 
generally  understood. 

The  frequency  of  rupture  of  the  uterus  is  variously  stated  by  different 
observers,  but  is  usually  given  as  about  1  in  IfHK)  cases.  Statistics  in 
private  practice  are  often  misleading,  as  autopsies  after  confinement  in 
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private  practice  are  few  and  the  death  resulting  from  uterine  rupture 
has  not  infrequently  been  assigned  to  shock,  postpartum  hemorrhage,  or 
sepsis. 

It  is  in  maternity  hospitals  where  accurate  records  are  kept  that  reli- 
able statistics  are  obtained,  yet  in  these  unusual  accidents  a  very  large 
service  is  necessary  for  valuable  conclusions  as  to  their  frequency. 

In  a  series  of  20,000  consecutive  deliveries  at  the  Sloane  Hospital 
there  were  30  cases  of  rupture  of  the  uterus  treated;  15  of  these  occurred 
outside  of  the  hospital  and  were  admitted  with  this  complication. 

If  all  cases  at  the  hospital  were  considered  it  would  make  a  frequency 
of  1  in  666f  cases.  If  only  those  occurring  in  the  hospital  were  counted 
the  frequency  would  be  1  in  1333|  cases. 

Varieties. — ^The  most  practical  classification  of  cases  of  rupture  of  the 
uterus  is  to  consider  them  as  examples  either  of  complete  or  incomplete 
rupture. 

A  complete  rupture  of  the  uterus  is  one  in  which  the  rent  extends  through 
the  uterine  wall  and  opens  the  peritoneal  cavity. 

An  incomplete  rupture  is  one  in  which  the  rent  does  not  open  the  pen- 
toneal  cavity.  In  the  series  of  30  cases  treated  at  the  Sloane  Hospital, 
16  were  of  the  complete  and  14  of  the  incomplete  variety. 

Pathology. — The  tear  in  the  uterus  may  be  either  longitudinal  or 
transverse,  or  a  combination  of  the  two.  It  may  involve  the  anterior, 
the  posterior  or  either  of  the  lateral  walls.  As  the  occiput  more  often 
lies  to  the  mother's  left,  it  is  the  lower  uterine  segment  on  the  left  side 
which  is  usually  subjected  to  the  greatest  amount  of  tension  and  hence 
the  rupture  is  most  often  found  on  the  left  side.  A  rupture  starting  with 
a  laceration  of  the  cervix  is  apt  to  be  more  or  less  longitudinal,  while  a 
spontaneous  rupture  in  a  uterus  not  subjected  to  a  previous  Cesarean 
section  is  apt  to  be  transverse  and  to  involve  either  the  anterior  or  pos- 
terior uterine  wall. 

Spontaneous  rupture  in  a  case  previously  subjected  to  a  Cesarean 
section  naturally  takes  the  direction  of  the  uterine  cicatrix. 

In  one  case  brought  to  the  author's  service  the  uterus  was  nearly  sepa- 
rated from  the  vaginal  portion  of  the  cervix  by  a  transverse  rupture. 

The  edges  of  the  uterus  are  usually  ragged  and  irregular.  If  the  rupture 
is  incomplete  and  occurs  as  an  extension  of  a  laceration  of  the  vaginal 
portion  of  the  cervix  it  often  goes  into  the  broad  ligament  and  the  hemor- 
rhage opens  out  its  folds  and  strips  the  peritoneum  from  the  anterior  or 
posterior  surface  of  the  uterus,  especially  the  former.  In  this  subperi- 
toneal space  may  be  found  more  or  less  of  the  placenta  and  fetus  together 
with  blood-clots.  On  the  other  hand,  neither  the  fetus  nor  the  placenta 
may  have  passed  through  the  rent  and  the  condition  be  only  detected 
by  a  postpartum  examination. 

The  hemorrhage  taking  place  into  this  subperitoneal  space  may  cease 
spontaneously,  unless  the  uterine  artery  has  been  torn,  and  form  a  large 
pelvic  hematoma  which  may  be  absorbed,  or  by  a  recurrence  of  the 
hemorrhage  may  break  through  into  the  peritoneal  cavity,  or  the  pelvic 
hematoma  may  become  infected,  subjecting  the  patient  to  the  dangers 
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of  a  pelvic  abscess.  If  the  rupture  of  the  uterus  lacerates  the  uterine 
artery,  even  the  incomplete  variety  of  the  accident  may  prove  fatal  from 
hemorrhage.  The  complete  variety  of  rupture  is  apt  to  prove  fatal  from 
septic  peritonitis,  even  if  the  women  survive  the  initial  hemorrhage. 

Symptoms. — ^A  spontaneous  rupture  of  the  uterus  during  pregnancy 
usually  presents  the  symptoms  of  a  ruptured  ectopic  gestation  (see  page 
542)  and  will  not  be  further  discussed  here.  The  symptoms  of  rupture 
of  the  uterus  occurring  during  labor  usually  follow  those  of  a  protracted 
labor  with  membranes  ruptured  and  with  little  advance.  At  the  time 
of  the  rupture  the  woman  usually  has  a  sharp  abdominal  pain,  the  regular 
labor  pains  cease  and  she  presents  the  picture  of  shock  and  internal 
hemorrhage;  especially  is  the  condition  of  shock  usually  pronounced, 
with  pallor,  rapid,  feeble  pulse,  etc. 

This  is  the  rule,  and  yet  some  patients  will  be  very  deceptive  in  their 
clinical  picture.  There  may  be  very  little  external  hemorrhage  and  the 
shock  may  for  a  time  be  slight,  so  that  the  obstetrician  is  surprised  to 
find  on  examination  that  the  woman  has  a  rupture.  This  condition  of 
relative  well-being  is  more  apt  to  be  associated  with  the  incomplete 
rather  than  the  complete  variety  of  uterine  rupture. 

Whenever  a  woman  immediately  following  delivery  presents  the  clini- 
cal picture  of  pronounced  shock  without  hemorrhage  enough  to  account 
for  it,  the  possibility  of  rupture  of  the  uterus  should  always  be  thought 
of.  The  hemorrhage  may  be  slight  and  may  be  largely  internal  rather 
than  external.  The  physical  signs  vary  with  the  individual  case  and  the 
conditions  existing.  If  the  fetus  and  placenta  have  largely  escaped  into 
the  abdominal  cavity,  abdominal  palpation  will  often  detect  the  con- 
tracted empty  uterine  body  riding  upon  an  irregular  mass,  which  occupies 
the  lower  portion  of  the  abdominal  cavity.  The  abdomen  itself  is 
usually  distended.  Vaginal  examination  will  detect  under  these  circum- 
stances a  recession  of  the  presenting  part  and  the  fingers  introduced 
into  the  cervical  canal  will  pass  into  the  rent. 

If  the  uterine  rupture  is  only  diagnosed  after  the  delivery  the  obstet- 
rician may  be  surprised  to  find  that  his  fingers  pass  through  a  rent  into 
the  peritoneal  cavity  and  that  he  distinctly  feels  intestine,  or  that  in  the 
incomplete  variety  of  rupture,  his  fingers  pass  up  along  the  uterus  without 
feeling  intestine  and  that  with  his  other  hand  on  the  abdomen  he  can 
easily  approximate  them  with  only  the  abdominal  wall  and  peritoneum 
between  them. 

Procfnosis. — ^The  mortality  of  rupture  of  the  uterus,  both  maternal 
and  fetal,  is  high.  The  mother  is  exposed  to  the  immediate  risk  of  severe 
hemorrhage  and  shock  and  to  the  later  risk  of  infection.  The  child  is 
exposed  to  the  risk  of  the  protracted  labor  which  usually  precedes  the 
rupture  and  then  to  the  risk  of  asphyxia  from  separation  of  the  placenta 
from  the  uterine  wall.  The  maternal  and  fetal  mortality  usually  each 
approximates  85  per  cent. 

In  the  30  cases  of  rupture  of  the  uterus  occurring  in  20,000  consec- 
utive deliveries  at  the  Sloane  Hospital,  the  maternal  mortality  was  26, 
or  86|  per  cent. 
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In  this  same  series  the  fetal  mortality  was  24,  or  80  per  cent. 

The  maternal  mortality  is  less  in  the  incomplete  than  in  the  complete 
variety  of  rupture.  In  this  series  of  30  cases,  16  were  of  the  complete 
variety  and  14  of  the  incomplete.  In  the  16  complete  ruptures  the 
mortality  was  15,  or  93.7  per  cent.,  while  in  the  14  incomplete  ruptures 
the  mortality  was  11,  or  78.5  per  cent. 

The  26  maternal  deaths  of  this  series  at  the  Sloane  Hospital  were 
assigned  as  follows:  Hemorrhage  and  shock,  15;  sepsis,  9;  eclampsia 
and  not  due  to  rupture,  2.  Many  of  these  cases  were  nearly  moribund 
or  profoundly  septic  on  admission. 

If  the  woman  dies  as  a  result  of  the  hemorrhage  and  shock  the  death 
usually  occurs  within  twenty-four  hours,  while  death  from  infection  may 
be  postponed  several  days. 

Women  who  have  recovered  from  a  rupture  of  the  uterus  seem  rather 
prone  to  a  recurrence  of  the  accident  in  a  subsequent  labor  as  reported 
by  Peham  and  Mikhine. 

Treatment. — ^The  most  important  and  most  hopeful  treatment  of  rup- 
ture of  the  uterus  is  prophylaxis.  It  is  through  the  general  recognition 
of  the  danger  of  rupture,  if  a  version  is  attempted  in  a  tonic  uterus,  that 
this  accident  will  be  avoided.  Furthermore,  if  the  danger  of  a  rapid 
mechanical  dilatation  of  a  long,  rigid  cervix  without  previous  prepara- 
tion by  softening  is  recognized,  there  will  be  fewer  cases  of  extension  of 
cervical  tears  into  the  lower  uterine  segment. 

Prophylactic  treatment  implies  a  careful  study  of  each  individual 
obstetric  case  during  pregnancy  and  labor,  so  that  the  relative  size  of  the 
child  and  birth  canal  together  with  the  presentation  will  be  known  before 
labor  begins.  Moreover,  during  the  labor  any  delay  in  its  progress  and 
any  marked  thinning  of  the  lower  uterine  segment  should  be  looked 
upon  with  suspicion  and  the  obstetrician  be  in  readiness  to  aid  nature 
whenever  it  is  needed,  and  before  the  integrity  of  the  uterine  wall  is 
endangered. 

If  rupture  of  the  uterus  has  actually  occurred  the  treatment  indicated 
depends  upon: 

1 .  The  variety  of  the  rupture — complete  or  incomplete. 

2.  The  amount  of  shock. 

In  the  first  place  the  fact  should  be  established  by  careful  examination 
whether  the  rupture  has  opened  the  peritoneal  cavity  or  not. 

If  the  rupture  has  been  proved  to  be  incomplete  the  uterus  should  be 
emptied  if  not  already  empty;  its  cavity  and  the  cavity  created  by  the 
rent  should  be  firmly  packed  with  sterile  (better  bismuth  or  weak  iodo- 
form) gauze  and  the  woman  then  treated  symptomatically.  The  use  of 
ergot,  saline  infusion  and  cardiac  stimulation  are  the  usual  indications. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  examination  discloses  a  complete  rupture,  the 
first  problem  may  be  that  of  dealing  with  the  fetus  and  placenta  if  still 
undelivered.  If  they  are  still  in  the  uterus  or  uterus  and  vagina,  as  a 
rule  they  should  be  delivered  per  vias  naturaleSf  reducing  the  size  of  the 
fetus  by  craniotomy  or  embryotomy  if  necessary  to  facilitate  deliverj\ 

The  next  indication  is  usually  to  open  the  abdomen,  remove  the  bloixl- 
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clots,  the  fetus  and  the  placenta,  if  they  have  escaped  from  the  uterus 
into  the  abdominal  cavity,  and  then  deal  with  the  rent  according  to  the 
conditions  found.  If  the  rent  is  small  and  the  edges  not  very  ragged 
the  best  procedure  is  to  suture  the  rent,  cleanse  the  abdominal  cavity 
and  close  it.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  tear  in  the  uterus  is  extensive 
and  the  edges  irregular  and  ragged,  the  best  plan  is  to  complete  the 
operation  by  a  hysterectomy. 

The  question  now  arises.  Is  the  amount  of  shock  ever  a  contra-indica- 
tion  to  the  abdominal  operation  even  in  a  complete  rupture?  The  best 
answer  to  this  question  is  an  affirmative  one.  There  are  cases  in  which 
the  woman  is  in  extreme  shock  in  which  the  hemorrhage  is  not  very 
active  and  in  which  the  probability  is  great  that  if  subjected  to  an 
abdominal  operation  at  once  she  would  be  lost  upon  the  table.  Under 
such  circumstances  as  these  the  best  treatment  is  to  pack  the  uterus  and 
rent  firmly  with  gauze  to  prevent  any  further  hemorrhage  and  then 
endeavor  to  overcome  the  shock  of  the  woman.  Not  infrequently  at 
the  end  of  twelve  to  twenty-four  hours  the  woman  has  rallied  suffi- 
ciently to  enable  her  to  endure  an  abdominal  operation  and  then  the 
intra-abdominal  problems  can  be  dealt  with  as  above. 

As  to  the  treatment  of  a  perforation  of  the  uterine  wall  caused  by  a 
pressure  necrosis,  whether  the  opening  be  anterior  into  thp  bladder  or 
posterior  into  the  peritoneum  or  rectum,  it  may  be  said  that  better 
results  are  usually  obtained  by  leaving  the  patient  alone  with  the  hope 
that  nature  will  clean  and  close  the  fistula,  rather  than  by  operation. 

If  the  perforation  of  the  uterus  has  been  caused  by  a  curette,  it  is 
usually  the  wisest  plan  to  open  the  abdomen  and  deal  with  the  uterine 
rent  according  to  the  conditions  found,  either  suturing  the  rent  if  the 
uterus  is  not  infected  or  performing  hysterectomy  if  the  rent  is  large  and 
ragged  and  the  organ  septic.  A  number  of  cases  of  perforation  of  the 
non-pregnant  uterus  with  sound  or  curette  have  been  reported  in  which 
the  abdomen  was  not  opened  and  yet  the  woman  recovered.  In  the 
pregnant  or  recently  pregnant  uterus,  however,  the  conditions  for  which 
a  curette  would  be  likely  to  be  used  are  so  often  septic  and  the  risk  of 
carrying  septic  material  into  the  peritoneal  cavity  by  the  perforation  is 
so  great,  that  abdominal  section  is  usually  the  best  method  of  dealing 
with  perforations  of  the  pregnant  uterus. 

If  a  loop  of  intestine  has  prolapsed  into  a  ruptured  or  perforated  uterus 
the  indication  is  to  open  the  abdomen  and,  aside  from  either  suturing 
the  rent  in  the  uterus  or  performing  hysterectomy,  to  deal  with  the 
loop  of  intestine  according  to  its  vitality,  cleansing  and  leaving,  or 
resecting  it. 

POSTPARTUM  HEMORRHAGE. 

This  term  is  usually  applied  to  a  hemorrhage  occurring  within  twenty- 
four  hours  from  the  birth  of  the  child  and  is  usually  called  primary  if  it 
occurs  within  the  first  hour  before  the  abdominal  binder  is  applied  and 
secondary  if  it  occurs  later.    For  convenience  in  description,  in  histories 
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of  patients,  it  is  the  custom  to  divide  hemorrhage  into  three  different 
d^rees  (arbitrary  of  course)  according  to  the  amount  lost. 

Thus  hemorrhage  of  the  first  d^ree,  sixteen  to  twenty-four  ounces. 

Hemorrhage  of  the  second  d^ree,  twenty-four  to  thirty-two  ounces. 

Hemorrhage  of  the  third  d^ree,  thirty-two  ounces  or  over. 

FteqiMncj. — ^An  idea  of  the  frequency  of  occurrence  of  postpartum 
hemorrhage  will  be  gained  from  the  records  of  20,000  consecutive  deliv- 
eries at  the  Sloane  Hospital.  In  this  series  not  only  was  the  occurrence 
of  postpartum  hemorrhage  recorded,  but  the  different  d^rees  of  hemor- 
rhage were  noted.  Of  course  the  personal  equation  of  the  observer  enters 
largely  into  the  record  of  blood  lost  in  eadi  case,  and  yet  the  series  is 
large  enough  to  furnish  a  reliable  average. 

In  the  20,000  deliveries  there  were  2118  cases  in  which  a  blood  loss  of 
sixteen  ounces  or  more  was  recorded.  This  gave  a  frequency  of  10.5  per  cent. 

This  frequency  varied  greatly  in  the  different  thousands,  from  21.6 
per  cent,  in  the  fourth  thousand  to  1.9  per  cent,  in  the  nineteenth 
thousand.  The  average  frequency  of  occurrence  of  the  different  degrees 
of  hemorrhage  was  first  degree,  6.4  per  cent.;  second  degree,  2.6  per  cent.; 
third  degree,  1.5  per  cent,  of  cases. 

Etiology. — For  a  proper  understanding  of  the  etiology  of  postpartum 
hemorrhage,  nature's  provision  for  the  control  of  bleeding  after  the 
separation  and  expulsion  of  the  placenta  must  first  be  considered. 

1.  The  dilated  uterine  sinuses  are  surrounded  by  muscle  fibers  and 
bundles,  some  longitudinal  and  some  circular,  the  contraction  and  retrac- 
tion of  which  have  a  tendency  to  close  the  lumina  of  the  vessels. 

2.  The  increased  coagulability  of  the  blood  in  the  latter  part  of  preg- 
nancy and  in  labor  with  the  leukocytosis  and  the  diapedesis  of  the 
leukocytes  into  the  connective  tissue  surrounding  the  uterine  sinuses, 
favors  thrombosb  in  these  vessels. 

3.  The  slowing  of  the  current  of  blood  through  these  sinuses  still 
further  favors  the  process  of  coagulation  and  thrombosis.  All  three  are 
normally  in  action  in  the  control  of  hemorrhage  after  a  normal  labor. 

Of  these  three,  the  contraction  and  retraction  of  the  musculature  of 
the  uterine  wall  are  the  most  important.  In  fact  it  is  upon  the  normal 
contraction  and  retraction  of  the  uterus  after  labor  that  the  safety  of  the 
woman  depends.  In  general,  postpartum  hemorrhage  may  be  looked 
upon  as  due  to  one  or  other  of  two  causes: 

1.  A  failure  of  the  uterus  to  normally  contract  and  retract. 

2.  A  laceration  of  the  parturient  canal  opening  a  vessel  or  vessels  of 
importance. 

Failure  of  the  uterus  to  normally  contract  and  retract,  or  relaxation  of 
the  uterus  may  be  due  to  several  causes,  both  predisposing  and  exciting. 

Predisposing  Causes. — In  general,  multiparity  favors  relaxation  of  the 
uterus,  postpartum  hemorrhage  occurring  about  twice  as  often  in  mul- 
tiparse  as  in  primiparse.  An  overtired  muscle,  as  after  a  protracted  labor; 
an  overstretched  muscle,  as  in  multiple  pregnancy  or  hydranmios;  a 
poorly  developed  muscle;  a  muscle  weakened  by  disease  or  bad  hygiene; 
rapidly  emptied  muscle;  a  muscle  with  defective  innervation:  All 
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these  conditions  may  be  considered  as  predisposing  to  a  relaxation  of  the 
uterine  muscle. 

Another  cause  which  deserves  emphasis  is  prolonged  anesthesia  which 
often  leaves  the  uterus  with  poor  contractile  power.  Furthermore,  cer- 
tain general  conditions  of  the  woman  such  as  pulmonary,  cardiac,  or 
hepatic  disease,  by  interfering  with  the  normal  balance  of  circulation, 
tend  to  bring  about  the  same  condition.  Certain  conditions  of  the 
blood,  as  anemia  or  toxemia,  are  often  associated  with  uterine  relaxation. 
The  presence  of  a  tumor,  as  a  fibromyoma  in  the  uterine  wall,  and  the 
presence  of  anything  in  the  uterine  cavity,  whether  it  be  a  tumor,  a  por- 
tion of  the  placenta  or  a  blood-clot,  interferes  with  normal  contraction 
of  the  uterus  and  so  predisposes  to  hemorrhage.  Postpartum  hemor- 
rhage is  conmion  after  placenta  previa,  as  the  dilated  uterine  sinuses  are 
then  situated  in  the  lower  segment,  which  has  little  contractile  power. 

The  interference  with  a  normal  uterine  contraction  may  be  outside  the 
uterus  and  may  be  due  to  a  distended  bladder  or  rectum.  It  may  be 
due  to  adhesions  between  the  uterus  and  the  neighboring  viscera  or 
between  the  uterus  and  the  abdominal  wall.  It  may  be  due  to  conditions 
of  the  nervous  system,  as  mental  excitement,  grief,  anger,  etc. 

Foremost  among  the  exciting  causes  of  postpartum  hemorrhage  stands 
a  mismanagement  of  the  second  and  third  stages  of  labor.  An  improper 
employment  of  Crede's  expression  of  the  placenta,  either  too  early,  too 
rapid  or  too  forcible  favors  improper  uterine  contraction  and  hemor- 
rhage. 

Diagnosis. — The  first  question  in  postpartum  hemorrhage  is  the 
diagnosis  of  its  existence  and  its  source.  The  hemorrhage,  of  course, 
usually  appears  externally,  and  it  is  then  easy  for  any  observer  to  tell 
that  the  woman  is  bleeding.  On  the  other  hand,  the  uterus  may  relax 
and  concealed  blood  accumulate  within  it  until  the  woman  is  nearly 
exsanguinated.  In  other  words,  the  woman  may  nearly  bleed  herself 
to  death  into  her  own  uterus,  the  hemorrhage  being  concealed  and  the 
patient  simply  presentijig  the  constitutional  symptoms  of  hemorrhage. 

This  concealed  postpartjmn  hemorrhage  with  an  unruptured  uterus  will 
not  occur  if  the  fundus  is  carefully  guarded  in  the  third  stage  and  dur- 
ing the  hour  following.  The  criterion  of  this  concealed  hemorrhage  is 
the  feel  of  the  fundus.  If  the  fundus  is  firm  and  well  contracted  and  no 
bleeding  appears  externally  the  woman  is  not  suffering  from  postpartum 
hemorrhage. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  difficult  at  first  to  locate  the  fundus, 
which  may  be  like  a  lax  bag,  but  soon  a  little  friction  identifies  it  and  a 
little  compression  expels  large  masses  of  blood-clot  and  fluid  blood  and 
the  fundus  then  resumes  its  normal  consistency  and  normal  postpartum 
size. 

If  the  woman  is  bleeding  externally  the  question  is,  What  is  the  source 
of  the  hemorrhage?  The  diagnosis  is  made  by  the  condition  of  the  fundus. 
If  the  fundus  is  not  firm  and  compression  of  it  expels  clots  and  fluid 
blood,  the  source  of  the  hemorrhage  is  the  relaxed  uterine  body.  But 
if  the  fundus  is  firm  and  well  contracted  and  the  bleeding  still  continues, 
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the  gauze  is  soaked  in  this,  then  dried  and  sterilized),  or  a  5  per  cent, 
iodoform  gauze.  The  bismuth  gauze  usually  remains  sweet  for  twenty- 
four  hours  and  does  not  carry  with  it  the  characteristic  disagreeable 
odor  of  iodoform. 

In  the  use  of  any  gauze,  as  an  intra-uterine  tamponade,  great  care 
must  be  taken  that  the  gauze  does  not  become  infected  during  its  intro- 
duction. 

The  best  plan  is  always  to  carry  in  one's  obstetric  outfit  glass  tubes 
containing  strip  gauze  prepared  for  intra-uterine  packing  in  case  of  need. 
When  introducing  it  into  the  uterus,  the  tube  of  gauze  is  held  by  the 
nurse  above  the  pubes,  the  perineum  is  retracted  with  a  speculum,  the 
cervix  is  pulled  down  with  a  vulsellum  and  as  the  labia  are  separated 
the  gauze  is  passed  with  a  long  forceps,  as  for  instance,  a  loop-ended 
sponge  holder,  into  the  cavity  of  the  uterus,  dear  to  the  fundus.  It  is 
important  that  the  gauze  reach  the  fundus  so  as  to  leave  no  space  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  uterine  cavity,  where  the  blood  may  accumulate  and 
balloon  the  uterus.  For  this  reason  it  is  well  to  have  a  hand  on  the  fundus 
as  the  gauze  is  carried  carefully  upward  until  it  meets  with  resistance. 
That  part  of  the  gauze  is  then  released  and  a  portion  seized  lower  down; 
this  is  passed  upward  and  so  on  until  the  cavity  of  the  uterus  and  then 
the  vaginal  canal  are  filled. 

Conditions  sometimes  arise,  as  in  extreme  emergencies,  where  the 
speculiun  and  vulsellum  are  not  to  be  had.  Under  these  circumstances 
an  intra-uterine  tamponade  can  be  done  with  any  long  forceps  like  .the 
sponge  holder.  The  perineum  can  be  depressed  with  the  back  of  the 
gloved  left  hand  introduced  into  the  vagina  and  along  the  palm  of  this 
hand,  which  also  separates  the  yulva,  the  gauze  can  be  passed  into  the 
uterus  as  before. 

In  other  emergencies  the  sterile  gauze  may  either  be  lacking  or  be  in 
insufficient  quantity  and  yet  the  woman  is  bleeding  profusely.  Any 
freshly  laundered  material  like  a  sheet  may  be  torn  up  and  used  for  the 
tamponade.  It  may  be  argued  that  the  sheet  is  not  sterile  and  there  is 
risk  of  infection.  That  is  all  true,  but  the  woman  is  bleeding  profusely 
and  the  danger  of  death  from  hemorrhage  is  greater  than  that  from 
infection  from  freshly  laundered  sheets,  which  probably  do  not  contain 
pathogenic  organisms  of  marked  virulence.  The  lesser  risk  must  be 
chosen.  The  amount  of  gauze  needed  to  control  some  cases  of  post- 
partum hemorrhage  is  considerable.  In  one  case,  whose  life  the  autlior 
probably  saved  through  the  intra-uterine  tamponade,  he  used  twenty 
yards  of  strip  packing  a^nd  two  towels  before  the  hemorrhage  ceased. 
The  intra-uterine  tamponade  is  usually  removed  at  the  end  of  twenty-four 
hours.  Having  checked  the  hemorrhage  the  problem  then  presented  is 
the  treatment  of  the  general  condition  of  the  patient. 

The  indications  depend  largely  upon  the  condition  of  the  pulse.  If 
this  is  fair,  keeping  the  patient  quiet,  surrounded  with  hot  blankets,  with 
head  low,  perhaps  with  the  foot  of  the  bed  elevated  and  the  restlessness 
relieved  by  a  small  dose  of  morphin  will  meet  the  indications.  In 
extreme  cases,  where  the  pulse  is  very  feeble  or  impalpable  at  tlie  wrist, 
'^r  measures  must  be  resorted  to.    The  amount  of  blood  loss  should 
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in  part  at  least  be  replaced  by  an  intravenous  saline  infusion  or  by  sub- 
cutaneous hypodermoclysis. 

The  limbs  of  the  patient  should  be  bandaged  to  maintain  as  much  of 
the  blood  of  the  body  as  possible  in  the  trunk.  Cardiac  stimulants  should 
be  administered  and  of  these  strychnin  is  one  of  the  best.  The  uterine 
fundus  should  be  carefully  guarded  to  prevent  further  hemorrhage  and 
some  recommend  the  compression  of  the  abdominal  aorta.  The  question 
of  cardiac  stimulation  in  uteriiie  hemorrhage  is  one  demanding  careful 
judgment.  The  uterus  may  not  bleed  if  the  vascular  tension  is  low, 
while  if  the  tension  is  greatly  increased  by  cardiac  stimulation  the  thrombi 
may  •become  loosened  and  hemorrhage  recur.  The  knowledge  of  experi- 
ence is  a  most  valuable  asset  in  these  decisions  and  can  only  be  gained 
by  considering  the  dangers  of  too  low  blood-pressure  on  the  one  hand  and 
too  high  blood-pressure  on  the  other  and  then  endeavoring  in  each  case 
to  take  the  middle  ground. 

The  women  in  these  cases  of  postpartum  hemorrhage  are  thirsty  from 
loss  of  blood,  and  allowing  them  to  drink  freely  of  water  as  soon  as  the 
stomach  will  retain  it  and  the  frequent  administration  of  a  saline  enema 
will,  as  a  rule,  not  only  relieve  the  thirst,  but  improve  the  quality  of  the 
pulse. 

Laceration  of  fhe  Lower  Parturient  Canal.— Thus  far  we  have  been 
considering  postpartum  hemorrhage  with  relaxed  uterine  body.  In  some 
cases  examination  of  the  fundus  shows  it  well  contracted,  yet  bright 
red  blood  is  trickling  freely  over  the  perineum.  This  means  that  there 
is  some  laceration  of  the  lower  parturient  canal.  It  may  be  at  the  vesti- 
bule or  in  the  vagina,  but  is  probably  in  the  cervix. 

The  source  of  this  bleeding  should  be  sought  and  if  it  is  at  all  pronounced 
it  sliould  be  checked  by  suture.  If  it  comes  from  the  cervix,  a  vulsella 
in  its  anterior  lip,  or  in  the  absence  of  a  vulsella,  a  stitch  placed  in  the 
anterior  lip,  will  draw  the  cervix  into  view,  especially  if  the  perineum 
is  retracted  with  a  speculum  (see  Fig.  368) .  The  laceration  can  then  be 
repaired.  Care  should  be  taken  on  the  one  hand  to  place  the  first  stitch 
high  enough  to  include  the  upper  angle  of  the  tear  and  on  the  other  hand 
care  should  be  taken  that  the  last  stitch  does  not  close  the  cervical  canal 
so  tightly  as  to  interfere  with  drainage  and  so  favor  infection.  These 
lacerations  are  usually  best  sutured  with  chromicized  catgut,  which 
holds  the  tissues  in  apposition  until  union  is  complete,  but  does  not  have 
to  be  removed. 

Inversion  of  the  Utenis. — One  of  the  complications  of  delivery  occa- 
sionally associated  with  postpartum  hemorrhage,  although  fortunately 
a  rare  occurrence,  is  an  inversion  of  the  uterus.  A  condition  in  which,  in 
its  complete  form,  the  uterus  is  turned  wrong  side  out  and  upside  down. 
The  inversion,  however,  instead  of  being  co]i^)lete  (as  shown  in  Plate 
IX,  drawn  from  a  photograph  of  a  case  seen  in  consultation  by  the 
author)  I  may  be  incomplete  and  consist  simply  of  a  downward  cupping 
of  the  fundus.  The  frequency  is  usually  stated  as  about  once  in  200,000 
cases,  although  most  consulting  obstetricians  of  large  experience  have 
seen  several  cases.    It  seems  to  be  much  more  common  in  primiparae 
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than  in  routtipane.  It  usually  occurs  in  the  third  stage  of  labor,  but  has 
been  reported  as  occurring  as  late  as  the  second  week.  These  late  cases 
may  have  been  overlooked  earlier.  It  may  recur  after  replacement,  as 
reported  by  Fisher,  on  the  third  day. 

EtiolOK7> — The  conditions  necessary  for  the  occurrence  of  an  inversion 
of  the  uterus  after  labor  are  a  relaxation  of  the  fundus  and  a  dilatation 
of  the  cervix.  With  these  conditions  present  it  may  occur  in  one  of  three 
ways. 

1.  It  may  be  pushed  down  from  above. 

2.  It  may  be  pulled  down  from  below. 

3.  It  may  fall  down  spontaneously. 


Flo.  368. — .Sbowins  a  recent  cervical  tear.     (Bumin.) 

The  most  usual  cause  of  an  inversion  of  the  uterus  is  the  improper 
application  of  Credo's  method  of  expression  of  the  placenta.  This  should 
only  be  practised  while  the  uterus  is  contracted.  If  the  fundus  is  relaxed 
it  is  a  relatively  easy  matter  to  indent  it,  and  when  once  an  indentation 
has  occurred  it  is  a  still  easier  matter  to  continue  this  indentation  into 
an  incomplete  inversion  of  the  uterus.  In  the  cases  which  have  occurred 
and  been  seen  by  the  author  this  has  been  the  etiology. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  with  a  placenta  adherent  to  a  relaxed  fundus, 
traction  on  the  cord  which  used  to  be  practised  by  ignorant  mitlwives 
could  produce  inversion.    This  has  not  been  met  with  in  my  experience. 

A  number  of  obse^^■ers  have  reported  cases  of  spontaneous  inversion 
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of  the  uterus,  iii  which  a  relaxed  fundus  fell  down  within  a  dilated  cervix 
under  the  influence  of  the  contraction  of  the  abdominal  muscles  or  the 
weight  of  an  adherent  placenta.  This,  however,  must  be  a  rare  occur- 
rence, and  it  is  wiser  to  consider  an  inversion  of  the  uterus  as  usually  the 
result  of  mismanagement  on  the  part  of  the  obstetrician. 

In  gynecology  one  occasionally  meets  with  a  case  in  which  a  submucous 
fibroid  attached  to  the  fundus  of  the  uterus  has  been  gi^adually  expelled 
through  the  cervix  which  it  has  slowly  dilated  and  has  drawn  the  fundus 
after  it,  producing  an  inversion  of  the  fundus.  This,  however,  is  a  gradual 
process,  has  little  connection  with  the  acute  inversion  of  obstetrics,  and 
will  not  further  concern  us  here. 

Signs  and  Symptoms. — ^The  diagnosis  of  inversion  of  the  uterus  after 
delivery  is  usually  made  by  noting  the  absence  or  cupping  of  the  fundus 
above,  by  the  presence  of  a  mass  below,  usually  with  the.  placenta  adherent 
to  it  and  by  evidences  of  shock  and  hemorrhage  presented  by  the  patient. 
The  symptom  of  shock  in  the  complete  variety  of  inversion  of  the  uterus 
is  quite  pronounced  and  usually  leads  one  to  seek  the  cause.  The  amount 
of  hemorrhage  varies  in  different  cases,  but  in  those  seen  by  the  author 
it  has  been  greater  in  the  incomplete  variety  where  the  placenta  had  been 
expelled,  but  in  the  process  a  portion  of  the  uterus  had  been  carried  down 
toward  the  cervix,  preventing  normal  contraction  of  the  uterine  body. 
In  the  case  illustrated  in  Plate  IX,  where  the  inversion  was  complete 
and  the  placenta  was  adherent  to  the  inverted  fundus,  there  was  rela- 
tively little  hemorrhage,  shock  being  the  pronounced  symptom.  The 
physical  signs  were  characteristic.  The  fundus  could  not  be  felt  through 
the  abdominal  wall,  but  protruding  from  the  vulva  was  a  mass  covered 
by  the  placenta  with  amniotic  surface  outward. 

Prognosis. — This  depends  upon  its  recognition  and  prompt  treatment. 
If  the  condition  is  recognized  at  once,  replacement  is  usually  easy  and  the 
prognosis  favorable.  Neglected  cases  have  a  high  mortality  from  sepsis, 
hemorrhage,  etc.  In  a  series  of  54  cases  reported  by  Winckle  there  were 
12  deaths.    Hirst  reports  6  cases  with  no  deaths. 

In  35,00()  consecutive  deliveries  at  the  Sloane  Hospital  only  1  case 
of  complete  inversion  of  the  uterus  occurred.  This  is  pictured  in 
Plate  IX,  and  had  a  favorable  termination. 

Treatment. — Inversion  of  the  uterus  is  so  often  the  result  of  mismanage- 
ment of  the  third  stage  of  labor  that  the  prophylactic  treatment  is  most 
imi)ortant,  especially  the  precaution — Do  not  attempt  Credes  expremion  of 
the  placenta  with  a  relaxed  fvndus.  Another  precaution  which  it  hardly 
.seems  necessary  at  the  present  day  to  state  is:  Do  not  attempt  delivery 
of  the  placenta  by  traction  on  the  cord.  Certain  cases  of  partial  inversion 
of  the  uterus  will  reduce  themselves  as  the  uterus  contracts. 

In  the  active  treatment  of  inversion,  the  indication  is  the  replac^^ment 
of  the  fundus  as  soon  as  possible,  before  the  cervix  has  contracted  firmly 
and  strangulation  is  threatened.  The  method  varies  according  as  to 
whether  the  placenta  is  still  attached  or  whether  it  has  been  separated 
and  ex|)elled.  In  order  to  have  the  mass  to  be  replaced  as  small  as  pas- 
sible, the  better  plan  is  usually  to  remove  the  placenta  manually  before 
38 
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attempting  reduction  of  the  fundus.  After  the  placenta  has  been  removed, 
if  the  inversion  is  incomplete,  the  obstetrician  with  one  hand  working 
within  the  cavity  of  the  uterus  and  the  other  through  the  abdominal 
wall,  can  usually  by  so-called  "taxis"  restore  the  original  shape  of  the 
uterus.  If  the  inversion  is  complete,  the  problem  is  to  carry  back  through 
the  cervical  ring  the  larger  uterine  body.  The  plan  of  procedure  is  to 
try  to  replace  first  the  part  which  came  through  last,  i.  e,,  by  working 
with  the  fingers  on  one  side  of  the  uterine  mass  Aear  the  cervix,  try  to 
carry  back  through  the  cervical  ring  a  part  of  the  lower  uterine  segment. 
If  once  a  start  is  made  and  a  portion  of  the  uterus  is  replaced,  the  rest  of 
the  uterus  usually  follows  easily. 

With  the  inversion  replaced  the  next  problem  is  its  maintenance.  For 
this  purpose  it  is  advisable  to  pack  the  uterus  with  gauze.  The  above 
treatment  is  applicable  to  cases  seen  and  diagnosed  immediately  after 
the  occurrence  of  the  accident.  If  the  diagnosis  is  delayed  or  the  con- 
dition is  neglected,  the  cervix  will  contract  firmly,  and  the  inverted 
uterus  tend  to  slough  with  the  danger  of  septic  peritonitis.  Sometimes 
the  inversion  becomes  chronic  without  sloughing  or  infection,  but  this 
belongs  within  the  realm  of  gynecology  and  will  not  be  further  discussed 
here.  Inversion  found,  however,  at  any  time  during  the  obstetric  month, 
does  demand  our  consideration,  and  the  first  method  to  be  tried  is  that 
of  taxis  with  the  woman  under  anesthesia  similar  to  the  method  already 
described  for  the  acute  cases.  If  taxis  fails,  several  operative  procedures 
are  at  command.  These  consist  in  dividing  the  cervical  ring  posteriorly 
(Hirst),  anteriorly  (Peterson),  or  both  anteriorly  and  posteriorly  together 
with  the  lower  uterine  segment  (Spindli). 

After  replacement  of  the  uterus  tiiese  incisions  are  of  course  sutured. 

Puerperal  Hemorrhages. — ^Under  this  term  are  included  all  profuse 
hemorrhages  from  the  parturient  canal  occurring  at  any  time  from  the 
end  of  the  first  twenty-four  hours  till  the  end  of  the  obstetric  month. 

Etioloiry* — ^The  cause  of  puerperal  hemorrhages  may  be  either  without 
or  within  the  uterus.  The  causes  acting  from  without  the  uterus  usually 
do  so  either  by  causing  a  sudden  relaxation  of  the  organ,  as  some  strong 
emotion,  grief,  anger,  fear,  etc.,  or  by  interfering  with  uterine  contraction 
as  overdistention  of  the  bladder  or  rectum,  especially  the  former.  The 
overdistention  of  these  viscera  often  acts  by  causing  version  or  flexion 
with  congestion  and  retention  of  blood-clots. 

Causes  acting  from  within  the  uterus  may  be  either  within  the  uterine 
wall  or  within  the  uterine  cavity,  and  both  act  by  interfering  with  normal 
uterine  contractions.  Those  within  the  uterine  wall  are  chiefly  fibro- 
myomata. 

The  most  common  cause  of  puerperal  hemorrhages  is  something  within 
the  uterine  cavity,  as  retained  portions  of  placenta,  a  placenta  succen- 
turiata,  blood-clots,  polypi,  etc.  Unless  a  uterus  is  empty  it  cannot  con- 
tract firmly  and  hemorrhage  is  a  natural  sequel.  Portions  of  the  placenta 
and  blood-clots  usually  undergo  putrefactive  changes  and  occasion  a  rise 
of  temperature  and  other  evidences  of  infection.  Occasionally,  however, 
a  portion  of  placenta  is  so  firmly  adherent  to  the  uterus  that  it  retains  its 
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vitality,  becomes  more  or  less  pedunculated,  blood  is  deposited  about  it 
and  becomes  organized  and  a  so-called  placental  polypus  is  formed,  which 
is  nourished  as  is  a  fibroid  polypus  through  the  vessels  of  its  pedicle. 
This  placental  polypus  may  remain  in  the  uterine  cavity  for  months, 
causing  hemorrhages,  but  without  infection. 

Treatment. — Causes  of  puerperal  hemorrhages  acting  from  without 
the  uterus,  such  as  sudden  strong  emotions,  overdistended  bladder  and 
rectum  should  be  eliminated  by  keeping  the  patient  quiet  and  by  proi>er 
attention  to  her  avenues  of  elimination. 

Since  the  most  common  cause  of  puerperal  hemorrhages  is  something 
abnormal  within  the  uterine  cavity,  this  should  be  explored  under  anes- 
thesia and  emptied.  This  can  usually  be  done  with  the  fingers,  aided  if 
necessary  by  a  loop-ended  sponge-holder,  which  can  be  used  both  as  a 
firm,  blunt  curette  and  as  a  placenta  forceps.  If  the  uterine  cavity  is 
then  freed  from  all  debris  with  a  gentle  douche  of  sterile  salt  solution, 
and  the  patient  is  kept  quiet  until  involution  is  complete,  the  hemor- 
rhage is  not  likely  to  recur. 

Involution  in  these  cases  is  usually  aided  by  the  administration  of 
ergot.  If  the  hemorrhages  are  caused  by  the  presence  of  fibromyomata 
in  the  uterine  wall,  the  indication  is  usually  to  hasten  involution  by  the 
administration  of  ergot  and  the  application  of  the  ice-bag  to  the  abdo- 
men over  the  fundus  and  to  leave  the  decision  as  to  the  treatment  of 
the  fibroid  until  the  puerperium  is  passed.  Occasionally  fibromyomata 
in  the  uterine  wall  not  only  cause  puerperal  hemorrhage,  but  as  a  result 
of  disturbed  circulation  due  to  the  labor,  undergo  degenerative  changes, 
become  infected  and  demand  removal  or  hysterectomy  even  during  the 
puerperium. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 
PYELITIS  COMPLICATING  PREGNANCY. 

During  the  last  few  years  it  has  become  recognized  that  inflammation 
of  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney  is  a  not  infrequent  complication  of  pregnancy 
and  the  puerperium  and  produces  symptoms  which  in  the  past  have  led 
to  many  errors  of  diagnosis. 

The  literature  of  the  subject  prior  to  1904  is  very  meager  and  mostly 
in  French,  but  since  that  date  many  articles  have  api>eared  reporting 
individual  cases  so  that  now  the  list  of  recorded  cases  is  large  and  steadily 
increasing. 

The  condition  was  first  recognized  and  described  in  1841  by  Rayer, 
whose  Traits  de  maladies  des  Riens,  vol.  iii,  p.  112  et  241,  contains 
a  chapter  on  Rapports  de  la  pyelite  et  de  la  grossesse. 

He  evidently  recognized  pregnancy  as  a  cause  of  renal  distention 
and  inflammation  but  contrary  to  the  present  accepted  view,  considered 
the  pyelitis  as  secondary  to  a  cystitis. 

That  pyelitis  is  not  a  rare  complication  of  pregnancy  and  the  puer- 
perium is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  from  1900  to  1910  in  his  service  at 
the  Sloane  Hospital  and  in  his  private  consulting  practice  in  New  York 
and  its  suburbs,  the  writer  met  with  23  cases,  17  occurring  during 
pregnancy  and  6  during  the  puerperium. 

Etiology. — Reblaub,  at  the  surgical  congress  in  1892.  first  gave  the  true 
etiology  and  pathology,  L  e.,  ureteral  compression  and  infection. 

As  early  as  1877  Chamberlain^  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  preg- 
nancy the  kidney  is  congested  and  the  ureter  dilated  and  for  this  reason 
is  more  liable  to  infection. 

The  fact  of  frequent  ureteral  dilatation  in  pregnancy  has  been  verified 
at  autopsy  by  many  observers,  among  whom  may  be  mentioned  Stadfeld, 
Olshausen,  Ix>elein  and  others. 

Stadfeld,  in  16  autopsies  on  pregnant  women,  found  the  ureter  dilated 
on  one  or  both  sides  in  9. 

Olshausen,  in  34  autopsies  on  pregnant  women,  found  dilated  ureter 
in  25  cases. 

Ureteral  compression  and  consequent  dilatation  is  much  more  apt  to 
occur  on  the  right  side  than  on  the  left.  In  the  25  CAses  in  which 
Olshausen  found  dilated  ureters,  the  dilatation  was  bilateral  in  13,  and 
unilateral  in  12,  and  of  these  12  there  were  10  right-sided  and  2  left. 

This  is  of  importance  in  connection  with  the  marked  jiredominance 
of  right-sided  pyelitis  in  pregnancy  as  compared  with  the  left.  The 
accompanying  drawing  (Plate  X)  from  an  autopsy  on  one  of  the  author's 

•  Amcr.  Jour.  Olwtet.,  1877,  p.  177. 
(59G) 
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cases,  dying  soon  after  confinement,  without  pyelitis,  demonstrates  the 
condition  of  right  ureteral  dilatation. 

Experiments  on  animUls  by  Halbertsma  and  others  have  shown  that 
the  urine  is  excreted  under  low  pressure.  Halbertsma^  showed  that  the 
weight  of  5  grams  compressing  the  ureter  of  a  dog  over  a  surface  of 
8  mm.  is  sufficient  to  hold  hs^k  a  column  of  urine  40()  mm.  in  height. 

Ludwig  demonstrated  that  the  pressure  in  the  renal  pelvis  normally 
does  not  exceed  10  mm.  of  mercury.  It  requires,  therefore,  but  little 
compression  of  the  ureter  to  retard  the  current  and  favor  ureteral 
dilatation. 

To  explain  the  greater  frequency  of  dilatation  of  the  right  ureter  over 
the  left,  many  suggestions  have  been  made: 

1.  The  rotation  of  the  uterus  on  its  long  axis  from  left  to  right,  forward, 
places  the  uterus  and  its  contents  more  in  the  right  oblique  diameter  of 
the  pelvis  than  in  the  left  and  thus  exerts  more  pressure,  upon  the  right 
ureter  than  on  the  left*  As  to  the  causes  of  this  rotation  of  the  uterus, 
it  may  be  mentioned  that  as  the  uterus  rises  out  of  the  pelvis  it  is  deflected 
from  the  median  line  by  the  promontory  of  the  sacrum  and  therefore 
lies  in  one  or  other  oblique  diameter.  The  presence  of  the  rectum  on  the 
left  side  of  the  pelvis  naturally  favors  deflection  to  the  opposite  side. 
Also,  as  the  uterus  rises  into  the  abdomen  the  sigmoid  flexure  of  the  colon, 
often  distended,  tends  to  lie  behind  the  left  side  of  the  uterus  and  still 
further  favors  the  right  obliquity  of  that  organ.  According  to  Guyon, 
uterine  and  ovarian  tumors,  when  movable,  tend  to  be  displaced  to  the  right. 

2.  The  greater  prominence  of  the  right  over  the  left  common  iliac 
artery  at  the  brim  of  the  pelvis  exposes  the  right  ureter  to  greater  press- 
ure between  the  uterus  and  the  iliac  artery  of  that  side. 

3.  In  the  later  months  of  pregnancy  the  greater  frequency  of  the  fetal 
head  in  the  right  oblique  diameter  of  the  pelvis  increases  the  frequency 
of  pressure  upon  the  right  ureter. 

4.  The  pregnant  uterus  as  it  grows  tends  to  displace  the  ureters  to  the 
sides  of  the  pelvis  against  which  it  compresses  them.  As  the  uterus 
usually  develops  more  to  the  right  than  to  the  left,  the  compression 
is  usually  greater  on  that  side. 

On  account  of  the  greater  tone  in  the  uterine  and  abdominal  walls 
in  priinigravidje,  it  would  naturally  be  exf)ected  that  more  ureteral 
compression,  and  hence  more  cases  of  pyelitis  would  occur  in  primi- 
gravidie  than  in  multigravida?,  and  that  was  borne  out  in  the  experience 
of  the  author,  there  being  among  the  17  antepartum  cases  11  primigravidae 
and  0  multigravidse. 

It  has  been  noted  that  anything  tending  to  increase  the  size  of  the 
pelvic  contents,  /.  e.,  twins,  hydramnios,  uterine  or  ovarian  tumors 
associated  with  pregnancy,  favors  the  tendency  to  ureteral  compression 
and  dilatation. 

Ififrclion  of  the  Urinary  Tract  Above  the  Point  of  Compression, — From 
the  frequency  with  which  the  Bacillus  typhosus  appears  in  the  urine  of 

*  Volkroann's  Samm.  klin.  Vortrag,  Januiu'y,  1882,  N.  212. 
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typhoid  fever  patients  and  from  experiments  on  animals  it  would  seem 
that  in  many  infective  processes,  provided  the  urinary  tract  is  unob- 
structed, organisms  may  be  eliminated  by  the  urine  without  appreciable 
injury  to  the  renal  tract. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  experiments  on  animals  by  Reblaub  and  Bonneau 
show  that  after  an  aseptic  ligature  of  the  ureter  the  injection  of  either 
streptococci  or  colon  bacilli  into  a  distant  part  of  the  body  can  produce  a 
pyonephrosis. 

From  the  above  it  seems  evident  that  a  renal  tract,  in  which  there  is 
compression  of  the  ureter  or  ureters,  is  much  more  liable  to  infe(rtion 
than  one  which  is  unimpeded. 

In  pregnancy  we  have  on  the  one  hand  a  urinary  tract  which  is  com- 
pressed, as  shown  by  the  frequency  of  dilated  ureters  in  that  condition, 
and  on  the  other  hand  we  have  a  larger  amount  of  toxic  material  than 
normal  to  be  eliminated.    Hence  the  frequency  of  pyelitis. 

In  most  cases  of  pyelitis  complicating  pregnancy  and  the  puerperium 
the  disease  is  primarily  right-sided,  although  if  the  attack  is  severe  and 
prolonged  the  left  kidney  is  occasionally  involved  secondarily. 

In  the  writer's  23  cases  all  but  1  were  primarily  right-sided  and  in 
none  was  the  involvement  of  the  left  kidney  marked. 

As  bearing  on  this  subject  the  case  reported  by  Kouwer  is  one  of 
interest.^  In  Case  I  of  his  series  the  obliquity  of  the  uterus  at  seven 
months  was  distinctly  to'  the  left,  and  here  the  pyelitis  was  primarily 
left'sided.  When  the  position  of  the  uterus  was  corrected  the  symptoms 
of  the  pyelitis  suddenly  disappeared.  In  a  series  of  62  .reported  cases 
the  left  side  was  primarily  infected  but  six  times.  In  a  few  cases  it  has 
been  bilateral. 

The  infecting  organism  in  the  pyelitis  of  pregnancy  is  usually  the  colon 
bacillus,  and  often  a  diarrhea  or  intestinal  disturbance  has  preceded  the 
attack. 

Vinay,  on  the  other  hand,  found  in  one  of  his  cases  the  streptococcus, 
and  in  a  case  reported  by  Lop  the  gonococcus  was  found. 

The  period  of  pregnancy  at  which  pyelitis  is  most  likely  to  occur  is, 
judging  from  the  author's  cases,  between  five  and  eight  months.  In  the 
17  cases  of  the  author's  in  which  the  pyelitis  appeared  during  pregnancy, 
it  occurred  at  five  months  in  7;  at  six  months  in  3;  at  seven  months  in 
3;  at  eight  months  in  2.    In  2  cases  it  appeared  near  terra. 

In  a  case  referred  to  by  Kendirdjy*  it  occurred  at  two  and  a  half 
months. 

Clinical  CSonrse. — ^Although  occasionally  the  onset  of  the  disease  is 
insidious,  vnth  scarcely  any  rise  of  temperature  and  slight  pain,  and  the 
condition  is  discovered  accidentally  by  examination  of  the  urine,  as  a 
rule  the  onset  is  sudden  and  marked,  presenting  the  following  symptoms: 
Pain  in  the  right  lumbar  region;  a  rise  of  temperature  often  accompanied 
by  a  rigor;  irritability  of  the  bladder. 

^  PyeioDophritis  en  swangerschap  Niederi.  Tijdechr.  v  Geneesk.,  Amatenlain,  1904,  2  r., 
xl,  d.  2.  539-549. 
*  '^'*^ette  de  hdpitaux  civila  et  mili tares,  1904,  xxvii. 
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Paiti  in  the  Right  Lumbar  /fcyion, ^Although  very  rarely  the  left 
kidney  is  the  organ  chiefly  involved  and  near  it  the  pain  is  located, 
and  although  occasionally  the  pain  seems  to  be  general  over  the  abdomen, 
the  typical  picture  of  pjelitis  Is  pain  and  tenderness  in  ike  region  of  the 
right  kidney.  This  pain  is  sometimes  very  severe  and  agonizing,  some- 
times only  elicited  by  palpation  or  motion.  The  pain  often  follows  the 
course  of  the  ureter  from  kidney  to  bladder.    It  is  often  intermittent. 


Fm,  369.— Typioftt  caie  of  pyHitiM.     Pregtumcy  seven  months  advaucoci.     Normal 


liise  of  Temperabire. — Most  cases  show  a  rise  of  temperature  ranging 
from  KVi"  to  104°  F.,  often  accompanied  by  one  or  more  rigors.  In  mild 
cases,  under  appropriate  treatment  of  the  condition,  the  tem|)er»ture 
subsides  in  fn>m  four  to  seven  da>s,  but  in  more  severe  types  there  are 
recurrences  which  may  extend  the  temperature  over  several  weeks.  The 
accompany' ing  temperature  chart  of  one  of  the  author's  cases  illustrates 
an  average  (see  Fig.  369). 
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If  the  kidney  substance  becomes  involved  the  temperature  continues 
higher  and  rigors  are  more  frequent  and  pronounced. 

The  pain  over  the  kidney  and  rise  of  temperature,  with  or  without 
rigors,  are  usually  synchronous  and  correspond  with  the  obstruction  of 
the  ureter  and  retention  of  purulent  urine  above  the  region  of  obstruction. 

With  the  overcoming  of  the  obstruction  and  establishment  of  a  free 
flow  from  kidney  to  bladder  the  pain  and  temperature  usually  subside. 

During  the  height  of  pain  and  temperature  the  urine  may  show  no  pus, 
but  with  the  subsidence  of  the  pain  and  temperature  pus  cells  usually 
appear. 

Recurrences  of  the  pyelitis  with  rise  of  temperature,  pain  and  other 
evidences  of  the  condition  may  appear  after  several  weeks  of  apparent 
health. 

Irritability  of  the  Bladder, — ^Among  the  early  symptoms  of  pyelitis  in 
pregnancy  are  frequent  and  painful  micturition,  perhaps  misleading  to 
the  diagnosis  of  cystitis. 

In  some  cases  the  micturition,  although  frequent,  is  accompanied  by 
little  pain.  If  the  pyelitis  is  severe  and  the  discharge  of  pus  profuse  the 
inflammation  may  descend  along  right  ureter  to  the  bladder,  and  thence 
up  along  left  ureter  to  the  left  kidney,  the  cystitis  in  this  case  being 
secondary  to  the  pyelitis.  While  in  a  cystitis  arising  during  pregnancy 
or  the  puerperium  from  many  different  sources  of  infection,  the  inflam- 
mation may  extend  upward  along  the  ureters  and  produce  pyelitis  the 
typical  pyelitis  of  pregnancy,  in  the  opinion  of  the  author  and  most 
French  authorities,  is  a  descending  infection  and  involves  the  bladder 
only  secondarily. 

It  is  but  fair  to  state  in  this  connection,  however,  that  Opitz  and 
many  Germans  regard  the  infection  as  ascending  even  if  no  cystitis  is 
present.^ 

The  urine  is  acid,  sp.  gr.  1.008  to  1.012,  at  first  may  contain  only  a  trace 
of  albumin  and  perhaps  a  few  casts,  to  be  soon  followed  by  pus  cells, 
renal  epithelium,  and  bacteria.  The  pus  cells,  as  stated  above,  are  usually 
more  abundant  as  the  pain  and  temperature  subside.  The  urine  after 
filtration  often  shows  no  albumin.  The  urine  often  contains  pus  cells 
for  a  month  or  more  after  the  constitutional  symptoms  have  subsided. 
In  one  of  the  author *s  cases  the  urine  did  not  become  absolutely  free  from 
pus  until  the  baby  was  nine  months  old. 

The  general  condition  of  the  patient,  provided  the  pyelitis  is  unilateral, 
continues  good  for  a  considerable  time  in  spite  of  the  high  temperature. 
The  pulse,  although  rapid  during  the  height  of  the  temperature,  soon 
falls  below  100. 

If  the  disease  becomes  bilateral  the  general  condition  of  the  patient 
begins  to  deteriorate,  as  shown  by  emaciation,  pallor,  h)ss  of  strength,  and 
appetite. 

Diagnosis. — ^The  diagnosis  of  the  condition,  although  extremely  impor- 
tant, has  until  recently  been  largely  overlooked.    Many  cases  of  pyelitis 

»  Zeitschrift  fttr  Geburtshulfe  und  Gyn&kologie,  Bd.  xv.  S.  209. 
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in  pregnancy  have  undoubtedly  been  mistaken  for  appendicitis,  typlioid 
fever,  cystitis,  or  salpingitis. 

In  many  cases  the  diagnosis  is  easy  if  the  possibility  of  the  condition 
is  borne  in  mind.  Pain  and  tenderness  in  the  region  of  the  kidney,  a  rise 
of  temperature,  an  irritable  bladder  and  an  acid  urine  containing  pus 
may  point  at  once  to  the  diagnosis  of  pyelitis.  On  the  other  hand  it 
must  be  remembered  that  palpation  of  the  abdominal  viscera  of  a  woman 
pregnant  from  five  to  eight  months  is  not  an  easy  matter,  and  these  other 
diseases  often  give  symptoms  which  closely  resemble  those  of  pyelitis. 

In  two  of  the  author's  cases  the  point  of  greatest  tenderness  corre- 
sponded closely  with  the  McBurney  point,  and  it  was  only  by  a  careful 
examination  of  the  urine  that  the  correct  diagnosis  was  made.  It  has 
seemed  to  the  author  in  studying  his  series  of  cases,  that  the  leukocyte 
count  in  the  cases  of  pyelitis  resembling  appendicitis  was  lower  than 
would  be  expected  in  an  appendicitis  case  correspondingly  ill.  The  reason 
for  the  point  of  tenderness  corresponding  closely  with  the  McBurney 
point  seemed  to  be  that  pressure  at  this  point  forced  the  uterus  back 
against  the  inflamed  ureter  and  this  increased  the  pain. 

One  of  the  author's  cases  presented  symptoms  which  at  first  suggested 
typhoid  fever.  She  had  an  irregular  fever  for  several  days,  with  an  occa- 
sional epistaxis.  For  three  days  prior  to  his  visit  she  had  complained  of 
pain  in  the  right  lumbar  region.  The  diagnosis  was  made  by  finding  the 
Widal  test  negative  and'the  urine  acid,  with  pus  cells,  renal  epithelium, 
bacteria,  and  a  trace  of  albumin.  Her  epistaxis  was  probably  explained 
by  the  amenorrhea  of  pregnancy. 

The  symptoms  of  pyelitis  in  the  early  stages  often  resemble  those  of 
a  cystitis,  but  the  acidity  of  the  urine,  the  location  of  the  pain  in  pyelitis 
being  usually  in  the  region  of  the  kidney  and  ureter  hence  higher  than 
is  the  rule  in  cystitis;  the  higher  temperature;  the  less  vesical  tenesmus 
in  pyelitis  and  the  fact  that'in  pyelitis  150  to  200  c.c.  of  boric  acid  solu- 
tion can  usually  be  injected  into  the  bladder  with  very  little  discomfort 
to  the  patient,  usually  distinguishes  the  condition  from  a  cystitis.  It 
has  already  been  stated  that  a  cystitis  may  arise  as  a  secondary  result 
of  the  pyelitis. 

The  differential  diagnosis  between  pyelitis  and  salpingitis  can  usually 
be  ma<le  by  the  history,  a  bimanual  examination,  and  the  careful  examina- 
tion of  the  urine. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  diagnosis  of  pyelitis  complicating  preg- 
nancy can  usually  be  made  if  there  is  remembered  the  possibility  of  its 
occurrence;  the  cardinal  symptoms,  viz.,  pain  in  region  of  the  kidney 
(usually  the  right),  a  rise  of  temperature  and  bladder  irritation,  and  by 
a  careful  examination  of  the  urine,  chemical,  microscopic,  and  bacterio- 
logical. 

(Cystoscopy  and  ureteral  catheterization  are  sometimes  of  aid  in 
diagnosis. 

In  the  case  of  Price,^  a  catheter  introduced  into  the  right  ureter  passed 

»  Med.  Record,  1904,  xxvi,  379-385. 
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luit  a  short  tlintaiicp  and  buckled.  It  passed  easily  into  the  Irft  umt^ 
'I'lic  (-ystostttiM:  showe<l  discoloration  about  the  right  ureteral  oritk* 
111  this  casn  alxirtinn  was  induced  and  a  month  later  a  catlieter  p'^'^i 
alonji  the  right  ureter  without  difficulty. 

I'velitis  complicating  the  puerperium  may  arise  either  as  a  de^ooilLi: 
infection  like  the  pyelitis  of  pregnancy,  or  as  an  ascendiDg  infectk'i 
sMiindary  to  a  cystitis.  Arising  in  either  of  these  two  ways  it  ii  oft''i 
mistaken  for  uterine  infection  and  the  uterus  subjected  to  many  iiiH:~- 
indignities.  The  usual  rules  of  diagnosis  as  applied  to  pyelitis  compHcs:- 
ing  pregnancj'  will  usually  solve  the  problem  in  the  puerperium. 

Pnfnods. — The  prognosis  in  pyelitis  complicating  pregnane}-  I'si*' 
gn<flt)y.  If  there  has  been  no  previous  disease  of  tlie  kidney  and  ir^ 
attack  is  mild  and  unilateral  the  prognosis  is  usualli>'  good. 


Tid.  ;i70.— Kiiliipy  removed  from  case  whose  temperature  chart  is  shown  in  Fij.  3^1- 

When  the  disease  is  bilateral  and  severe  there  is  always  a  posabilit) 
of  its  extending  to  the  kidney  substance,  perhaps  producing  multipit 
abscesses  and  demanding  nephrectomy,  as  occurred  in  one  of  the  autliw'; 
cases  (see  Figs.  370  and  371). 

\s  a  rule  the  urine  shows  evidence  of  the  disease  for  several  week; 
after  the  subsidence  of  the  constitutional  symptoms.  The  posabiiity 
of  a  recurrence  of  the  attack  during  the  same  pregnancy  or  during  the 
puerperium  should  be  borne  in  mind.  This  has  occurred  in  the  author^ 
exj>erience. 

The  condition  may  also  recur  in  subsequent  pregnancies,  as  reported 
by  Vinay,  who  has  seen  it  recur  in  three  successive  pregnancies.  Caw* 
are  reported  in  which  several  months  after  childbirth  and  after  apparait 
general  recovery  pyelonephritis  occurred  which  demanded  nephrectomv. 
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The  above  represents  the  dark  side  of  the  picture  and  is  exceptional. 

The  rule  is  that  the  attack  is  mild;  under  appropriate  treatment  lasts 
l)ut  a  few  days;  the  patient  goes  to  term  and  enjoys  a  normal  puerperium. 

It  is  possible  that  a  pregnant  as  well  as  a  non-pregnant  patient  may 
have  a  pyelitis  resulting  from  a  calculus  or  from  a  tubercular  inflamma- 
tion, but  these  do  not  belong  in  the  class  now  under  discussion. 

Treatment. — In  the  vast  majority  of  cases  the  medical  treatment  of 
rest  in  bed,  drinking  large  quantities  of  water,  fluid  diet  and  a  urinary 
antiseptic  meets  the  indications  and  is  followed  by  the  recovery  of  the 
patient.  Often  within  forty-eight  hours  after  beginning  the  treatment 
the  temperature  and  pulse  return  to  normal  and  the  patient  feels  com- 
paratively comfortable,  although  the  urine  still  shows  pus.  The  urinary 
antiseptic  which  has  given  the  author  the  greatest  satisfaction  is  urotropin 
given  in  the  dose  of  gr.  v  four  times  a  day.  The  pain  in  some  cases  is 
very  intense,  and  although  this  is  somewhat  relieved  by  an  ice-bag  over 
the  kidney,  it  is  usually  necessary  to  administer  some  preparation  of 
opium.  The  cause  of  the  pain  is  the  damming  back  of  the  purulent  urine 
in  the  kidney  and  ureter,  hence  the  pain  is  often  most  acute  before  pus 
appears  in  the  urine. 

The  rigor  and  the  rise  of  temperature  belong  with  the  pain  in  this 
period  of  obstructed  ureter.  With  the  overcoming  of  the  obstruction  by 
the  flushing  treatment  above  mentioned,  the  pain  and  temperature 
subside  and  pus  appears  in  the  urine,  or  if-  present  before,  usually  shows 
an  increase.  The  giving  way  of  the  obstruction  in  the  ureter  under  the 
influence  of  increased  fluid  pressure  above  may  be  only  temporary,  and 
recurrences  of  the  retention  with  pain,  fever  and  rigor  are  frequent, 
the  purulent  urine  each  time  accumulating  until  its  pressure  is  suflS- 
cient  to  overcome  the  resistance  of  the  obstruction  in  the  ureter,  when  a 
discharge  takes  place  into  the  bladder  with  a  subsidence  of  the  acute 
symptoms. 

In  one  of  the  author's  cases  this  occurred  at  a  regular  interval  of  forty- 
eight  hours  for  a  number  of  days,  so  that  the  rigor  and  high  temperature 
every  other  day  with  normal  temperature  and  pulse  on  the  intervening 
day  gave  a  strong  resemblance  to  malarial  infection. 

In  many  reported  cases  the  injection  of  150  to  200  c.c.  of  ix)ric  acid  solu- 
tion into  the  bladder,  as  reconmiended  by  Pasteau,  has  seemed  to  stimu- 
late increased  secretion  in  the  kidney  with  the  overcoming  of  the  obstruc- 
tion and  a  relief  of  the  symptoms.  SippeP  advises  relief  of  pressure  on 
the  inflamed  kidney  and  ureter  by  having  the  patient  lie  on  the  opposite 
side.    He  reports  marked  relief  from  this  mode  of  treatment. 

As  the  cause  of  the  obstruction  and  infection  of  the  urinary  tract  is 
the  advancing  pregnancy,  the  question  naturally  arises:  Should  not  the 
pregnancy  be  terminated?  In  answering  this  question  many  phases  of 
the  subject  have  to  be  considered. 

Most  of  the  cases  recover  under  medical  treatment  and  the  pregnancy 
goes  to  term  and  terminates  in  a  normal  labor  and  puerperium. 

<  Zrntralblntt  f&r  Gyn&kologie,  1005,  No.  37. 
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On  the  other  hand,  occasionally,  as  occurrwl  in  one  of  the  author's  cases, 
the  pyelitis  increases  in  severity  until  it  alone  induces  the  tahor. 

In  most  cases  the  pyelitis  rapidly  improve;  after  the  uterus  is  emptied 
and  the  pressure  remove<l.  On  the  other  hand,  in  some  the  pyelitis  first 
appears  at  term  or  in  the  puerperium.  In  a  few  cases  the  pyelitis  extends 
to  the  renal  substance  and  becomes  a  suppurative  pyelonephritis,  as 
occurred  in  the  fifth  case  which  came  under  the  author's  observation, 
whose  temperature  ehart  appears  in  Fig.  371. 


Fio.  371. — Case  of  suppurative  pyelonephri 

Judging  from  the  wTiter's  experience,  this  extension  to  the  kidney  sub- 
stance is  more  likely  to  occur  when  the  pyelitis  begins  near  term  or  in 
the  puerperium. 

In  some  cases  the  passage  of  the  ureteral  catheter  has  seemed  to 
overcome  the  obstruction  in  the  ureter  and  to  favor  drainage  from  the 
kidney.  The  injection  of  20  per  cent,  argyrol  solution  through  the 
ureteral  catheter  has  been  strongly  recommended  by  some.  It  must 
always  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  any  trauma  of  the  urinary  tract 
favors  a  further  spread  of  the  colon  bacillus  infection. 
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Considering  all  these  facts  the  author  believes: 

1.  That  interruption  of  the  pregnancy  before  the  period  of  viability 
of  the  child  is  very  seldom  indicated.  In  only  2  of  his  17  cases  was 
premature  labor  induced. 

2.  That  when  the  pyelitis  occurs  between  the  fifth  and  seventh  month 
in  a  kidney  previously  healthy,  a  favorable  prognosis  under  medical 
treatment  is  justified  for  both  mother  and  child. 

On  the  other  hand,  realizing  that  the  condition  usually  improves  rapidly 
after  emi)tying  the  uterus  and  that  the  pyelitis,  if  it  continues,  sometimes 
extends  and  becomes  a  suppurative  pyelonephritis  demanding  nephrot- 
omy or  nephrectomy,  it  must  be  felt  that  if  the  fetus  has  reached  the 
age  of  viability,  and  in  spite  of  medical  and  eliminative  treatment,  the 
pyelitis  fails  to  improve,  interruption  of  the  pregnancy  is  not  only 
justified,  but  demanded. 

Disappointments  in  this  disease  are  not  uncommon.  Occasionally, 
after  a  subsidence  of  all  subjective  symptoms  for  a  week  or  perhaps 
several  weeks,  and  after  one  has  congratulated  himself  that  the  medical 
treatment  was  all  that  was  needed,  the  patient  will  have  a  recurrence 
of  all  the  acute  symptoms,  perhaps  with  greater  severity  than  before, 
and  necessitate  obstetricaJ  or  surgical  intervention.  In  these  cases  of 
recurring  or  long-continued  pyelitis  the  use  of  a  colon  bacillus  vaccine, 
preferably  an  autogenous  vaccine,  has  proved  of  great  value. 

In  the  severe  types  of  the  disease  occurring  during  pregnancy  and 
failing  to  respond  to  medical  treatment,  the  question  naturally  arises: 
Shall  the  kidney  be  operated  upon,  or  shall  the  uterus  be  emptied?  The 
author  believes  that  the  latter  procedure  should  usually  be  tried  first, 
especially  if  there  is  a  consideral)le  amount  of  pus  in  the  urine  and  the 
lesion  seems  to  be  chiefly  in  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney.  In  these  cases 
the  release  of  pressure  upon  the  ureter,  brought  about  by  emptying  the 
uterus,  favors  better  drainage  from  the  kidney  and  as  a  rule  the  condition 
rapidly  improves. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  some  cases  there  is  very  little  involvement  of  the 
pelvis  of  the  kidney,  but  the  colon  bacillus  infection  goes  right  to  the 
substance  of  the  kidney  and  here  operation  upon  the  kidney  rather  than 
the  uterus  is  indicated.  This  is  illustrated  by  the  following  case  occurring 
in  the  author's  service: 

Mrs.  L.,  a  primigravida,  age<l  twenty-four  years,  was  admitted  to  the 
Sloane  Hospital,  N()veml)er  12,  1914.  Her  last  menstrual  period  began 
May  20,  1914.  Four  days  before  admission  she  was  seized  with  a  sudden 
attack  of  pain  in  her  right  side.  This  pain  contiiuied  until  a<lmission  to 
the  hospital.  It  was  increased  by  deep  breathing  or  by  any  movement 
of  the  Ixuly.  It  seemed  to  shoot  down  toward  the  right  groin.  She 
suflVred  with  frequent  and  painful  micturition,  and  on  the  night  preced- 
ing Iht  admission  to  the  hospital  she  had  a  rigor  with  temperature  1(K]°  F. 

On  admission  to  the  hospital  a  catheterized  specimen  of  the  urine 
showed  no  pus  and  a  (culture  showe<l  no  organisms.  The  urine  «)n  thy 
fourtli  day  after  admission  showed  pus  cells  and  10  per  cent,  albumin. 
The  patient  then  seemed  to  l)e  improving  under  urotropin  and  forced 
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fluids.  From  that  time  on,  however,  she  became  steadily  worse,  on  the 
tenth  and  eleventh  days  having  a  rigor  with  a  rise  of  temperature  to  105" 
F.  or  over,  as  seen  from  the  accompanying  chart  (see  Fig,  372).  It  was 
then  decided  to  remove  the  right  kidney,  which  was  done  h\'  the  author 
on  the  following  day.  The  kidney  is  shown  in  Figs.  373  and  374.  It 
showed  multiple  small  abscesses  scattered  through  the  substance  of  the 
cortex.  A  culture  taken  from  these  abscesses  showed  a  pure  culture  of 
colon  bacilli. 


FiQ.  37a.~(lporBtive  chart.    Mrs.  L,     Suppurative  pyolonophritis. 

The  patient  made  an  easy  recovery  from  her  operation  and  her  preg- 
nancy continual  without  disturbance  until  January  7,  1915,  when  she 
came  back  to  the  hospital  suffering  with  a  pyelitis  of  the  left  kidney. 
She  went  into  spontaneous  labor  on  January  12,  and  was  delivered  after 
a  short  labor.  Her  course  during  the  puerperium  is  shown  in  Fig,  375. 
Her  pyelitis  of  the  left  kidney  subsided  on  the  seventh  daj-,  recurred 
Ijetween  the  fourteenth  and  sixteenth  da,\-s  and  then  disappeared.  When 
seen  five  montlis  later  the  urine  was  normal  and  the  patient  in  good 
condition.  The  continuation  of  the  high  temperature  with  rigors  and 
pain  and  tenderness  in  the  region  of  the  kidnej-  after  the  uterus  has  been 
emptied,  or  the  recurrence  of  these  symptoms  perhaps  months  after  the 


Fia.  373. — Kidoey  of  Mrs.  L.,  showing  Buppuralivc  pycloaephrilii 


'-  374. — Kiduey  of  Mm.  L.,  laid  open,  diowiiig  suiWHtive  pyclont^pbiitU. 
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delivery  anil  in  spite  of  medical  treatment,  including  vaccines,  usually 
indicates  operation  upon  the  kidney  either  nephrotomy  or  nephrectomy-. 
The  obstetrician  is  often  asked,  by  patients  who  have  had  a  pyelitis 
in  their  previous  pregnancy,  it  this  is  likely  to  recur,  if  they  become 
pregnant  again,  or  is  it  safe  for  them  to  become  pregnant  again.  Before 
answering  this  question  it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  the  fact  that  so  long  as 
there  is  any  trace  of  the  trouble  in  the  urine  there  is  very  apt  to  be  an 
exacerbation  of  it  if  the  patient  becomes  pregnant. 


t'lG,  375. — Puerperal  chart.    Mrs.  L.    Pyelitis  ot  remaining  kidney. 

It  has  been  known  to  recur  in  three  successive  pregnancies,  as  reportetl 
by  Vinay  and  mentioned  above.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  urine  has 
been  free  from  all  evidence  of  pyelitis  for  a  year  or  more,  the  author 
believes  the  chances  of  a  recurrence  in  a  subsequent  pregnancy  are  small. 
The  oiilj'  1  of  his  23  cases  known  to  have  become  pregnant  again  passed 
through  her  second  pregnancy,  labor  and  the  puerperium  without  any 
trouble  in  the  urinary  tract. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  state  that  patients  who  have  had  a  pyelitis  ci>ra- 
plicatiiig  pregnancy  or  the  puerperium  should  be  strongly  advised  not 
to  become  pregnant  again  until  all  traces  of  the  disease  have  disappeared. 
In  one  of  tlie  author's  cases  this  required  nearly  a  year. 


PART  IV. 
PATHOLOGICAL  LABOR. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 
ABXOmiAL  LABOit  FROM  ANOMALIES  IN  FORCES. 

In  normal  labor  the  active  forces  of  expulsion  and  the  passive  forces 
of  resistance  are  so  nicely  balanced  as  to  insure  a  gradual  dilatation  of 
the  parturient  canal,  a  moderate  molding  of  the  presenting  part  and 
an  intermittent   hut   progressive    ad- 
vance of  the  fetus  without  injury  to 
mother  or   child.     This   balance   be- 
tween expulsive  and  resistant  forces, 
however,  is  easily  disturbed,  and  this 
disturbance  may  arise  from  a  relative 
deficiency     or    excess    in    either    the 
power    of  expulsion    or  the  force  of 
resistance. 

The  expulsive  forc«s  consist  of  the 
muscular  power  of  the  uterine  body 
and  of  the  abdominal  wall.  The 
resistant  forces  cumprise  the  bony 
pelvis  (hard  parts),  and  the  cervix, 
vagina  and  pelvic  floor  (soft  parts). 
This  may  he  illustrated  by  the  accom- 
panying Fig.  37<i,  ill  which  the  expul- 
sive fon-es  are  represented  above  the 
line  A-B  and  the  resistant  forces 
below.  Even  if  both  the  expulsive  forces  and  the  resistant  forces  are 
normal,  the  fetus  from  its  size,  attitude,  presentation  or  position  may 
disturb  the  normal  process  of  the  labor  and  thus  cause  dystocia. 

Abnormal  labor  tben  may  arise  from: 

A.  Anomalies  in  the  forces. 

B.  Anomalies  in  the  passages. 
('.  Anomalies  in  the  fetus. 

Abnormal  labor  from  anomalies  in  the  forces  coneerns  both  the  forces 
of  expulsion  and  resistance,  either  of  which  may  be  deficient  or  relatively 
in  excess. 

39  (U09) 
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DEiriClENCT  IN  THE  EXPULSIVE  FOSCES. 

As  the  expulsive  forces  comprise  the  contractions  both  of  the  uterus 
and  the  abdominal  wall  they  will  be  studied  separately. 

ntexine  Inertia. — ^Instead  of  normal  uterine  contractions  recurring  at 
gradually  shortening  intervals  and  with  increasing  force,  and  causing  a 
progressive  dilatation  of  the  cervix  with  advance  of  the  presenting  part, 
the  contractions — "pains" — may  become  less  and  less  frequent  and  less 
and  less  efficient,  although  perhaps  distressing  and  the  labor  be  unduly 
prolonged.  This  prolonged,  inefficient  labor  due  to  lack  of  power  in  the 
uterine  contractions  is  called  uterine  inertia.  This  uterine  inertia  may 
be  caused  by  the  condition  of  the  muscle  itself,  without  obstruction  to 
the  birth  of  the  child,  and  is  then  called  primary  inertia,  or  it  may  be 
due  to  exhaustion  caused  by  an  excessive  amount  of  work  thrown  upon 
the  uterus  by  more  or  less  obstruction  in  the  parturient  canal.  It  is  then 
called  secondary  inertia.  It  should  be  stated  in  this  connection,  however, 
that  there  are  certain  border-line  cases  which  are  difficult  to  classify  as 
either  primary  or  secondary  inertia  and  partake  of  the  characters  of 
each.  Thus  the  resistance  presented  by  a  rigid  cervix  may  be  sufficient 
to  exhaust  the  uterine  contractions  of  one  uterus,  while  its  dilatation 
would  be  an  easy  task  for  another. 

Primary  Uterine  Inertia.-^Primary  uterine  inertia  may  be  due  to  various 
causes,  as  for  instance: 

(a)  Defective  development  of  the  uterine  muscle.  This  being  but  a 
local  manifestation  of  defective  muscular  development  throughout  the 
body. 

(6)  Overdistention  of  the  uterine  muscle,  as  from  multiple  pregnancy, 
hydramnios,  etc. 

(c)  Congenital  malformation  of  the  uterus  interfering  with  normal 
contractions. 

(d)  Distortion  of  the  uterine  muscle  by  fibroid  growths. 

(e)  Weakening  of  the  uterine  muscle  by  disease. 
(/)  Defective  innervation  of  the  uterine  muscle. 

These  different  factors  deserve  separate  consideration  as  they  are  far 
from  having  an  equal  influence. 

Although  undoubtedly  defective  muscular  development  affects  the 
power  of  uterine  contraction,  it  is  often  found  that  the  lessened  muscular 
resistance  in  the  pelvic  floor  so  nearly  offsets  the  lessened  uterine  tone 
that  the  labor  progresses  normally. 

So  often  has  the  author  seen  delicate  "  hot-house"  looking  young  women 
with  scarcely  any  muscular  development  pass  through  an  easy*  normal 
labor,  that  he  has  learned  to  look  forward  to  their  labor  with  much  less 
anxiety  than  in  the  case  of  certain  robust,  athletic  women  whose  uterine 
muscle  is  undoubtedly  of  excellent  tone,  but  whose  pelvic  floor  is  as  rigid 
as  their  legs  or  arms. 

That  overdistention  of  the  uterus  interferes  with  its  tone  and  tendency 
to  contract  both  during  and  after  labor  is  a  fact  familiar  to  every  obstet* 
rician  and  can  easily  be  understood  by  students. 
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From  the  author's  experience  he  can  recall  a  number  of  instances  in 
which  the  congenital  malformation  of  the  uterus  or  the  presence  of  fibroid 
tumors  in  the  uterine  wall  have  been  associated  with  long,  tedious  labors, 
followed  by  relaxation  of  the  uterus  and  postpartum  hemorrhage. 

The  weakening  of  the  uterine  muscle  by  disease  does  not  often  appear 
as  a  factor  in  uterine  inertia,  although  it  is  usually  included  among 
the  causes  of  this  condition.  Patients  are  often  seen  pass  through  normal 
labor,  although  emaciated  by  prolonged  phthisis  or  typhoid  fever,  and 
this  is  probably  explained  as  above,  that  the  muscular  resistance  of  the 
pelvic  floor  is  lessened  at  the  same  time  as  the  expulsive  power  of  the 
uterine  muscle. 

The  question  of  defective  innervation  of  the  uterine  muscle  gausing 
uterine  inertia  is  an  interesting  one,  although  diflScult  to  prove.  Certain 
it  is  that  outside  influences  like  the  arrival  of  the  physician,  or  some 
unexpected  news,  will  often  inhibit  uterine  contractions  for  a  time. 
Furthermore,  the  intensity  of  the  pain  in  women,  unaccustomed  to  suffer- 
ing, and  nervously  unable  to  bear  it,  will  often  seem  to  send  an  inhibitory 
influence  to  the  centre,  presiding  over  uterine  contractions,  lessening 
their  force  or  prolonging  the  interval  between  them.  For  these  reasons 
it  is  the  nervous,  hysterical  woman  with  poor  nerve  control,  in  whose 
confinement  uterine  inertia  should  be  anticipated.  In  this  connection 
attention  may  well  be  called  to  the  fact  that  if  the  bladder  is  distended, 
the  pressure  upon  it  during  a  uterine  contraction  may  cause  such  acute 
pain  as  to  inhibit  normal  uterine  action. 

The  clinical  picture  of  primary  uterine  inertia  is  familiar  to  every 
obstetrician,  llie  uterine  contractions,  although  perhaps  starting  with 
the  normal  intervals,  do  not  continue  as  they  should,  but,  instead  of 
recurring  with  increased  frequency  and  force,  perhaps  grow  less  and 
less  frequent  and  gradually  diminish  in  effectiveness.  An  examination 
of  the  cervix  at  this  time  will  often  show  but  little  dilatation  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  the  woman  has  been  in  labor  for  hours  and  her  pains  have 
been  more  and  more  distressing.  She  is  just  the  one  to  think  that  she 
has  had  a  terrible  experience  by  the  time  the  first  stage  is  half  completed. 
It  is  only  fair  to  state  in  this  connection,  however,  that  the  ability  to 
endure  pain  varies  greatly  in  different  women  and  depends  very  largely 
upon  the  nervous  organization  of  the  individual.  It  is  not  unusual  to 
meet  with  the  type  of  calm,  phlegmatic  women,  who  think  a  little  pain 
is  nothing  and  who  pass  through  the  discomfort  of  the  first  stage  with 
hardly  a  murmur,  but  at  the  present  day,  with  our  high-tension  mode 
of  life  and  with  women  whose  nervous  systems  are  at  equally  high  ten- 
sion, it  is  more  their  misfortune  than  their  fault  that  the  nagging,  ineffec- 
tive pains  of  the  first  stage  seem  more  than  they  can  stand. 

Secondary  Inertia. — ^l^he  conditions  present  in  secondary  uterine  inertia 
are  different:  The  contractions  began  normally  and  continued  with 
increasing  force  and  frequency  until  the  uterine  muscle  became  tired  out. 
This  is  what  might  be  expected  of  any  muscle  of  which  the  work  demanded 
is  more  than  it  is  equal  to.  The  uterus  is  tired  and  the  woman  herself 
is  tired,  both  nervously  and  physically.    This  fatigue  of  the  uterus  may 
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come  early  or  late,  depending  upon  the  endurance  of  the  uterus  and  the 
amount  of  work  to  be  done.  The  endurance  of  the  uterus,  like  that  of 
the  woman  herself,  seems  to  depend  both  on  the  muscle  tone  and  general 
nerve  control.  The  amount  of  work  demanded  may  be  greater  than 
normal  on  account  of  some  slight  obstruction  in  the  canal,  perhaps  due 
to  excessive  rigidity  of  the  cervix,  or  to  absence  of  the  aid  of  the  fluid 
wedge,  caused  by  early  rupture  of  the  membranes;  it  may  be  due  to  an 
abnormal  presentation,  or  position  of  the  child,  or  the  presence  of  a 
tumor,  OF  lastly,  it  may  be  due  to  an  impassable  contraction  of  the  pelvis. 
The  result  of  both  primary  and  secondary  uterine  inertia  is  prolonged 
labor,  and  this  prolongation  varies  greatly  in  importance  according  to 
whether  the  membranes  are  ruptured  or  not  and  whether  the  patient  is 
in  the  first  or  second  stage,  if  the  membranes  are  unruptured  and  the 
woman  is  in  good  general  condition  the  first  stage  of  labor  may  often  be 
prolonged  for  hours,  perhaps  even  days,  without  danger  to  mother  or 
child. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  membranes  are  ruptured,  the  author's 
experience  teaches  that  the  prolongation  of  the  labor  beyond  forty-eight 
hours  is  associated  with  danger  alike  to  the  child  and  the  mother.  To 
the  child  from  interference  with  its  placental  circulation;  to  the  mother 
from  increased  risk  of  infection.  For  this  reason  it  is  his  custom  at  the 
Sloane  Hospital  not  to  allow  a  woman  to  go  more  than  twenty-four  hours 
with  ruptured  membranes  before  efforts  are  made  to  excite  uterine 
contractions. 

Although,  as  stated  above,  prolongation  of  labor  in  the  first  stage  may 
be  safely  allowed  to  continue  for  many  hours  if  the  membranes  are 
unruptured,  and  even  with  ruptured  membranes  may  continue  twenty- 
four  to  forty-eight  hours  without  causing  anxiety,  when  the  labor  enters 
the  second  stage  there  should  be  constant  progress,  and  in  the  author's 
practice  the  interruption  of  progress  in  the  second  stage  of  labor  resulting 
in  no  advance  for  from  one  to  two  hours  is  considered  an  indication  for 
interference. 

Treatment.^/'rop%faj-(s. — On    considering    the    etiology    of    uterine 

inertia  it  is  easy  to  see  the  importance  of  having  the  woman  approach 

her  labor  in  the  best  possible  condition  of  body  and  nervous  system. 

Hence  the  reasons  for  advising  during  pregnancy  regular  (not  violent) 

■ise,  plenty  of  fresh  air,  long,  hours  of  sleep,  and  freedom  from 

?e3  of  nerve  irritation  as  far  as  possible.     If  unable  to  take  active 

■ise  during  the  latter  part  of  pregnancy,  passive  exercise  in  the 

e  of  massage  will  often  do  much  toward  keeping  the  woman  in  good 

ral  condition.    If  there  is  a  history  of  previous  uterine  inertia  or  if 

any  reason   this   is  anticipated,   the   administration   of   str\chnin 

late,  gr.  jV-  three  times  a  day  for  three  or  four  weeks  previous  to 

abor  will  often  prove  serviceable.     If  the  woman  is  anemic,  some 

Hration  of  iron  is  indicated. 

uring  Labor. — In  the  treatment  of  all  forms  of  uterine  inertia  one  of 
irst  essentials  is  an  accurate  diagnosis  of  the  conditions  present,  .\re 
presentation  and  position  normal?  Is  the  relative  w,c  of  child  and  par- 
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turieiit  canal  such  that  delivery  per  vias  tuiturales  is  possible?  Too  often 
there  are  seen  in  consultation  cases  which  have  had  feeble,  ineffectual 
pains  most  of  the  day  or  most  of  the  night,  and  in  which  a  careful  exami- 
nation reveals  an  occipitoposterior  position  in  which  a  manual  rotation 
of  the  head  and  a  proper  application  of  the  forceps  would  have  termi- 
nated the  labor  hours  before,  with  markedly  less  suffering  to  the  mother 
and  greater  safety  to  the  child.  It  is  certainly  time  to  recognize  the  fact 
that  posterior  positions  of  the  occiput  are  often  associated  with  feeble, 
ineffectual  uterine  contractions.  The  diagnosis  in  this  condition  can 
often  be  suspected  at  least  from  the  description  of  the  case:  **many  hours 
of  labor  with  ineffectual  pains  and  no  advance.*'  Again,  too  often  there 
are  seen  neglecte<l  cases  of  uterine  inertia  in  which  the  relation  between 
the  child  and  the  parturient  canal  is  such  as  to  render  delivery  through 
the  natural  passages  impossible,  and  yet  the  uterus  has  been  allowed  to 
work  away  for  hours  at  this  impossible  problem  until  the  organ  itself 
has  become  exhausted,  the  child's  life  endangered  and  the  operation 
of  Cesarean  section  which  hours  before  would  have  easily  saved  the 
child  with  little  risk  to  the  mother,  now  has  associated  with  it  a  relatively 
high  mortality.  With  an  accurate  diagnosis  made  of  the  conditions 
present,  and  with  abnormalities  in  position  and  size  excluded,  the  question 
may  well  l)e  asked :  Does  the  patient  need  reassurance,  rest  or  stimulating 
drugs? 

If  the  inertia  is  of  the  primary  variety  and  largely  dependent  upon 
the  nervous  apprehension  of  the  woman,  much  can  often  be  accomplished 
by  the  moral  support  of  the  obstetrician  in  assuring  her  that  everything 
is  all  right  and  in  urging  her  to  endure  the  pains  as  bravely  as  she  can. 
If  the  inertia  seems  to  be  due  to  the  fact  that  the  acuteness  of  the 
pain  acts  as  an  inhibitory  impulse,  preventing  normal  uterine  contrac*- 
tions,  the  administration  of  morphin  sulphate,  gr.  J,  hypodermically,  or 
chloral  hydrate,  gr.  xx-xxx,  in  warm  water  or  milk  per  rectum  will  often 
remove  the  inhibition  and  after  a  little  rest  greatly  improve  the  uterine 
contractions.  If  the  inhibitory  impulse  comes  from  a  distended  bladder, 
increasing  the  distress  of  each  uterine  contraction,  the  bladder  should  l>e 
emptied. 

When  the  inertia  is  distinctly  secondary  and  due  to  exhaustion,  unless 
the  obstacle  to  the  advance  of  the  presenting  part  is  unsurmountable, 
the  indication  is  certainly  rest.  A  woman  is  often  seen  tired  out,  nervous 
and  discourage<l,  feeling  that  .she  has  done  all  she  can,  yet  has  accom- 
I)lished  little  and  that  the  end  is  far  off.  If  this  woman  is  reassured,  is 
told  that  she  is  only  tired  and  needs  rest  and  is  then  given  morphin  or 
chloral  as  indicate<l  above,  is  allowed  to  secure  a  little  rest  and  is  then 
given  some  easily  digestwl  nourishment  like  hot  broth,  the  whole  picture 
often  changes.  She  will  usually  resume  her  lalwr  with  new  courage, 
the  pains  will  be  stronger  and  the  labor  will  progress  normally  to  its 
termination. 

Where  intrapartum  stimulation  of  uterine  contractions  by  the  use  of 
drugs  is  indicated,  three  drugs  should  Ik?  c*<ms.dere<l :  strychnin,  quinine, 
and  pituitary  extract.    The  use  of  ergot,  formerly  in  vogue  for  uterine 
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inertia  should  be  absolutely  abandoned  until  after  the  child  is  born  and 
the  placenta  expelled.  The  contractions  of  the  uterus  produced  by  ergot 
are  tonic  in  character  and  both  interfere  with  the  normal  progress  of 
labor  and  endanger  the  life  of  the  child.  The  employment  of  strychnin 
and  quinine  during  labor  for  stimulating  uterine  contractions  is  often 
serviceable  and  usually  safe.  The  contractions  under  the  use  of  these 
drugs  are  intermittent,  resembling  those  of  normal  labor,  and  do  not 
endanger  the  child.  The  method  usually  followed  by  the  author  is  to 
give  strych.  sulph.,  gr.  ^,  and  quinine  sulph.,  gr.  v,  every  four  hours  alter- 
nately. In  patients  especially  susceptible  to  quinine,  disagreeable  symp- 
toms, such  as  ringing  in  the  ears,  etc.,  may  be  produced  early  and  the 
discomfort  of  her  labor  be  increased  by  the  drug.  In  these  cases  it  should 
be  discontinued  at  once. 

Pituitary  Ejttract — Since  1909  the  use  of  pituitary  extract  obtained 
from  the  posterior  lobe  of  the  gland  has  become  quite  extensive  for  the 
relief  of  both  primary  and  secondary  inertia,  and  experience  with  it  has 
now  been  sufficiently  large  to  demonstrate  both  its  value  and  its  dangers, 
and  to  indicate  the  conditions  under  which  its  employment  is  likely  to 
be  followed  by  success  and  under  which  by  failure.  The  drug  is  best  put 
up  in  ampoules,  each  containing  1  c.c.  representing  0.1  grain  of  the  fresh 
posterior  lobe  of  the  pituitary  body.  It  should  be  administered  intra- 
muscularly, preferably  in  the  gluteal  region  under  strict  aseptic  precau- 
tions. Its  effect  is  usually  evident  in  about  five  minutes  and  lasts  about 
twenty  minutes.  The  dose  of  1  c.e.  may  be  given  twice  or  three  times 
at  intervals  of  half  an  hour.  While  admitting  great  advantages  in  the 
use  of  the  drug  under  proper  conditions,  the  dangers  will  first  be  empha^ 
sized.  Under  full  doses  the  uterine  contractions  are  sometimes  so  stormy 
and  so  tonic  as  to  endanger  the  life  of  the  child  by  asphyxia  and  the  life 
of  the  mother  by  rupture  of  the  uterus,  several  instances  of  which  have 
been  reported.  Experience  with  the  drug  has  demonstrated  the  fact  that 
as  a  means  of  inducing  labor  it  is  uncertain  and  unsatisfactory;  that  for 
uterine  inertia  in  the  first  stage  of  labor  or  until  the  cervix  is  either  dilated 
or  dilatable,  pituitary  extract  is  unsafe. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  the  resistance  of  the  cervix  is  obliterated  and 
the  bony  pelvis  is  not  contracted,  the  drug  is  a  valuable  one  and  will 
often  obviate  the  need  of  delivery  by  the  forceps  or  will  change  the  type 
of  the  forceps  operation  demanded  from  the  high  operation  to  the  medium 
or  the  low.  The  author's  rule  in  the  use  of  pituitary  extract  for  uterine 
inertia  is  not  to  administer  it  unless  conditions  are  such  that  if  necessar>' 
he  could  artificially  deliver  the  child  within  a  few  moments  if  the  uterine 
contractions  under  the  influence  of  the  drug  became  too  stormy  and 
prolonged.  Chloroform,  as  a  rule,  will  relax  these  tonic  contractions  of 
the  uterus  and  should  always  be  at  hand.  An  intramuscular  injection 
of  pituitary  extract  at  the  beginning  of  a  Cesarean  section  is  often  of 
value  as  a  substitute  for  ergot  to  prevent  relaxation  of  the  uterus  after 
the  child  is  extracted. 

A  careful  consideration  of  uterine  inertia  demonstrates  the  fact  that 
there  are  two  main  classes  in  which  cases  may  be  grouped : 
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1 .  Those  cases  of  inertia  in  which  reassurance,  rest  and  the  stimulating 
drugs,  such  as  strychnin,  quinine  and  pituitary  extract,  will  accomplish 
the  desired  result. 

2.  Those  cases  which  caimot  be  relieved  by  the  above-mentioned 
methods  and  which  require  artificial  delivery. 

The  first  class  has  already  been  sufficiently  considered.  It  now  remains 
to  consider  the  second  class  and  to  answer  the  question,  Under  what 
conditions  should  uterine  inertia  be  treated  by  artificial  delivery?  In 
general  this  question  may  be  answered  as  follows:  When  either  fetal 
life  or  maternal  convalescence  is  endangered. 

Fetal  Daiifer. — It  would  seem  that  by  this  time  the  importance  of 
carefully  noting  the  rapidity  and  quality  of  the  fetal  heart  sounds  during 
labor  would  be  generally  recognized,  and  this  simple  precaution  be  uni- 
fornaly  and  frequently  observed,  yet  among  general  physicians  who 
practice  obstetrics  this  is  not  the  case. 

There  is  no  criterion  of  the  fetal  well-being  which  equals  the  character 
of  the  fetal  heart  sounds,  yet  this  criterion  is  often  neglected. 

The  need  of  frequent  observations  of  the  fetal  heart  sounds  is  in  the 
author*s  judgment  one  of  the  deciding  arguments  in  favor  of  the  dorsal 
position  of  the  woman  in  labor  rather  than  the  lateral  position. 

The  lateral  position  requires  frequent  changes  to  the  dorsal  for  proper 
auscultation,  and  this  means  frequent  disarrangement  of  the  sterile 
drapery.    The  dorsal  position  needs  no  such  change. 

The  excuse  of  many  who  neglect  auscultation  of  the  fetal  heart  during 
the  second  stage  of  labor  is  that  after  they  have  put  on  their  rubber 
gloves  they  cannot  handle  the  stethoscope  without  unsterilizing  their 
gloves. 

If  the  obstetrician  has  with  a  stethoscope  carefully  auscultated  the 
fetal  heart  during  the  first  stage  of  labor,  it  is  not  necessary  for  him  to 
use  the  stethoscope  during  the  second  stage  when  his  hands  are  sterile- 
gloved.  For  many  years  the  writer  has  carefully  and  frequently  auscul- 
tated the  fetal  heart  in  the  second  stage  of  labor  by  raising  with  gloved 
hands  the  sterile  towel  usually  kept  on  the  patient's  abdomen,  and, 
having  the  nurse  pull  down  the  night-dress  so  as  to  cover  the  abdomen, 
with  ear  applied  to  the  night-dress  he  has  auscultated  as  desired;  the 
nurse  has  then  folded  back  the  night-dress,  he  has  replaced  the  sterile 
towel  which  he  has  been  holding  with  sterile  hands  and  this  process  has 
been  repeated  as  often  as  necessary. 

The  importance  of  frequent  auscultation  of  the  fetal  heart  during 
the  second  stage  of  labor  may  well  be  considered  as  great.  It  furnishes 
the  chief  criterion  of  the  well-being  or  danger  of  the  child,  and  in  uterine 
inertia  if  on  auscultation  the  fetal  heart  is  found  markedly  slowed  and 
especially  if  with  this  lessened  rate  there  is  associated  a  well-marked 
irregularity,  fetal  danger  is  established  and  artificial  delivery  is  indi- 
cated. 

This  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  forceps  delivery  or  version  must 
be  undertaken  at  once,  or  still  less  that  one  of  the  cutting  operations 
for  delivery  in  dystocia  should  be  performed.    It  simply  means  that  the 
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labor  should  be  expedited  in  the  best  way  under  the  existing  circum- 
stances. If  the  cervix  is  still  undilated  and  there  is  no  dystocia  from  the 
hard  parts,  the  use  of  the  elastic  bag  until  the  labor  can  be  more  easily 
terminated  by  nature  or  the  forceps,  may  be  the  best  procedure. 

Every  obstetrician  realizes  that  with  normal  relations  in  size  between 
fetus  and  pelvis  the  key  to  the  situation  lies  in  the  dilatation  of  the  cervix. 
With  that  undilated  he  must  wait.  With  the  cervix  dilated  the  situa- 
tion is  under  his  control  and  he  can  terminate  the  labor  mechanically 
if  he  wishes.  In  the  conical  elastic  bag  of  Champetier  de  Ribes,  m<Kli- 
fied  by  Dr.  James  D.  Voorhees,  of  New  York,  and  illustrated  in  Fig.  432, 
the  obstetrician  has  an  instrument  which,  in  uterine  inertia,  whether 
primary  or  secondary,  with  membranes  intact  or  ruptured  (and  espe- 
cially in  the  latter),  serves  a  most  useful  purpose.  The  use  of  these  bags 
for  the  induction  of  premature  labor  w^ill  be  discussed  later  (see  page  739), 
but  in  uterine  inertia  they  meet  the  indication  in  dilating  the  cervix 
before  the  internal  os  is  obliterated  better  than  anything  else  known  to 
the  author.  They  do  it  evenly,  with  elastic  pressure  and  in  a  conical 
shape  resembling  closely  the  conical  fluid  wedge  of  the  bulging  bag  of 
waters  used  by  nature  in  dilating  this  canal. 

Moreover,  the  elastic  bag  not  only  has  the  dilating  power  which  would 
be  given  it  if  the  tube  attached  to  the  apex  of  the  cone  were  pulled  upon, 
but  the  presence  of  the  conical  bag  in  the  cervical  canal  causes  reflex 
muscular  contractions  of  the  uterine  body  and  thus  calls  forth  the  vis  a 
tergo  which  w^as  lacking.  W^ith  the  uterine  contractions  forcing  the  uterine 
contents  down  upon  the  base  of  the  bag,  aided  if  necessary  by  occasional 
traction  upon  the  tube  attached  to  its  apex,  the  internal  os  is  gradually 
dilated  and  the  cervix  retracted.  If  one  bag  is  not  sufficient  by  its 
stimulating  and  dilating  power  to  bring  about  the  continuance  of  the 
labor  to  a  successful  issue,  the  next  size  may  be  used.  The  general  rule 
being  to  use  first  the  largest  size  which  can  be  easily  introduced,  L  e.. 
No.  1,  2,  or  3,  it  being  understood  that  the  fewer  the  manipulations  of 
the  parts,  the  less  the  discomfort  to  the  woman  and  the  less  risk  of 
infection. 

It  is  seldom  wise  in  a  vertex  case  to  use  bag  No.  4,  as  there  is  danger 
of  displacing  the  presenting  part  and  allowing  prolapse  of  the  cord. 

If  the  internal  os  has  disappeared  it  is  almost  impossible  to  place  the 
elastic  bag  in  the  cervix  without  displacing  the  presenting  part,  but 
under  slight  anesthesia  the  cervical  ring  may  be  dilated  by  introducing 
and  separating  two  or  more  fingers  or  two  fingers  and  the  thumb  of  one 
hand  (Harris)  or  one  or  two  fingers  of  each  hand  (Edgar). 

With  this  accomplished  the  labor  which  previously  had  reached  a 
stand-still  is  often  seen  to  progress  steadily  to  a  successful  termination. 

Even  with  internal  os  obliterated,  manual  dilatation  must  be  performed 
gradually  and  with  care,  for  the  tissue  of  the  cervix  varies  greatly  in 
elasticity  in  difl^erent  cases  and  the  author  remembers  seeing  in  consulta-* 
tion  a  case  in  which  this  dilatation  produced  a  laceration  of  the  cervix 
causing  so  severe  an  intrapartum  hemorrhage  as  nearly  to  exsanguinate 
the  patient.    Careful,  gradual,  manual  dilatation  of  the  cervix,  however, 
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in  eases  of  uterine  inertia  with  internal  os  obliteratwl,  is  a  proeeclun*  of 
extreme  value. 

If  the  examination  discloses  the  fact  that  a  posterior  position  of  the 
o(*ciput  is  the  cause  of  the  delay  and  the  embarrassment  of  the  fetal 
circulation,  artificial  rotation  and  delivery  are  indicated. 

In  the  presence  of  a  slow,  irregular  fetal  heart,  a  dystocia  of  the  hard 
parts,  too  great  to  be  dealt  with  by  forceps  or  version,  indicates  a 
Cesarean  section,  unless  this  operation  is  contra-indicated  by  the  feeble 
condition  of  the. fetal  heart  or  the  too-long  delayed  decision  to  deliver 
artificially  and  the  great  probability  that  the  woman  is  already  infected. 

Uterine  inertia  associated  with  fetal  heart  sounds  indicating  danger  to 
fetal  life  is  one  of  the  first  types' of  inertia  indicating  artificial  delivery. 

Uterine  Inertia  Endangering  Maternal  Convalescence. — If  the  membranes 
have  ruptured,  prolonged  pressure  of  the  child  against  the  uterine  wall 
or  against  the  vagina  or  bladder,  even  if  the  pressure  is  not  accompanied 
by  uterine  contractions  powerful  enough  to  accomplish  any  advance 
of  the  presenting  part,  may  endanger  maternal  convalescence  by  post- 
partum hemorrhage, .  by  infection,  by  necrosis,  or  by  an  increased 
mortality  of  any  operation  resorted  to  for  delivery. 

In  a  certain  class  of  women,  with  nervous  system  of  unstable  equili- 
brium, the  nerve  and  muscle  tone  seem  only  equal  to  the  task  of  dilating 
the  cervix,  perhaps  not  that.  The  immediate  result  is  an  exhausted 
woman,  perhaps  an  hysterical  woman,  with  labor  only  partly  complete<l. 
If  these  patients  are  allowed  to  continue  in  their  ineffective  labor,  the 
remote  result  may  be  a  nervous  and  physical  wreck  for  a  year  or  two 
after  the  birth  of  the  child.  In  a  certain  number  of  these  cases,  simple 
measures  such  as  rest,  reassurance,  food,  strychnin  or  quinine  may 
overcome  the  difficulty,  but  in  a  larger  number  these  measures  fail. 

This  class  and  this  condition  usually  indicates  artificial  delivery, 
usually  by  forceps,  occasionally  by  version. 

This  class  has  in  recent  months,  through  the  use  of  pituitary  extract, 
been  somewhat  reduced  in  the  number  of  those  needing  artificial  delivery, 
but  there  still  remain  a  large  number  who  should  not  be  allowed  to  con- 
tinue longer  in  labor  for  the  two  reasons  already  suggested: 

1.  The  effect  upon  the  maternal  soft  parts. 

2.  The  effect  upon  the  nervous  system. 

It  would  be  extremelv  valuable  if  one  could  definitelv  outline  the 
exact  condition  of  the  maternal  soft  parts  which  should  always  be  taken 
as  the  indication  for  artificial  assistance  to  nature's  efforts  at  delivery, 
but  this  is  almost  impossible,  as  each  case  has  to  be  studied  by  itself. 
In  general,  the  dryness  and  beginning  edema  of  the  cervix  and  vagina 
may  be  taken  as  an  indication  that  the  circulation  and  nutrition  of  the 
soft  parts  are  being  interfered  with,  and  if,  with  membranes  ruptured 
and  labor  well  under  way,  no  progress  has  been  made  for  an  hour  in 
either  dilatation  or  advance  of  the  presenting  part,  and  the  simple 
measures  of  rest,  food,  and  stimulating  drugs  have  proved  unavailing, 
artificial  mechanical  assistance  is  indicated. 

The  exact  type  of  mechanical  assistance  to  be  chosen  depends,  as 
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already  suggested,  upon  the  diagnosis  of  the  conditions  present.  If  the 
delay  is  caused  by  too  great  resistance  in  the  bony  canal  and  a  dispropor- 
tion between  it  and  the  fetal  head,  it  is  time  for  Cesarean  section  rather 
than  later  after  frequent  manipulations  have  increased  tlie  danger  of  the 
operation.  If  the  inertia  is  due  to  too  great  resistance  in  the  cervix,  it 
is  time  to  make  use  of  the  valuable  assistance  of  the  elastic  bag  both  in 
dilating  the  cervix  and  stimulating  the  contractions  of  the  fundus. 

If  the  presenting  part  has  descended  to  the  pelvic  floor  and  the  resis- 
tance here  has  proved  too  great  for  the  overworked  uterus  to  overcome, 
it  is  time  for  the  use  of  the  forceps  before  the  maternal  soft  parts  and  the 
fetal  brain  receive  an  undue  amount  of  pressiu^. 

While  discussing,  as  an  indication  for  artificial  delivery,  the  effect 
of  uterine  inertia  upon  the  nervous  system  of  the  mother  in  convales- 
cence, it  must  not  be  thought  that  this  indication  is  often  found  separate 
from  the  two  already  studied,  t.  e,,  fetal  danger  and  danger  to  the  maternal 
soft  parts.  In  fact  two,  if  not  three,  of  these  indications  are  usually  found 
associated.  The  nervously  exhausted  woman,  perhaps  hysterical  in 
labor  and  neurasthenic  for  months  afterward;  the  tired  uterus  which 
tends  to  relax,  bleed  and  become  infected  after  labor;  and  the  fetal  heart 
slowed  and  irregular  from  undue  pressure,  these  three  conditions  are  so 
often  found  combined  as  to  present  a  familiar  picture  to  every  consulting 
obstetrician.  The  author's  plea  is  for  studied,  skilled,  artificial  assistance 
in  delivery  before  the  mother  and  child  are  exposed  to  these  dangers. 

There  is  one  condition  not  usually  classed  as  uterine  inertia  to  which 
the  writer  would  like  to  call  attention.  It  is  the  long  delay  which  some- 
times intervenes  between*  rupture  of  the  membranes  and  the  uterine 
contractions  of  the  first  stage  of  labor. 

Patients  sometimes  present  themselves  at  the  hospital  with  the  history 
that  their  membranes  ruptured  three,  four,  or  even  five  days  before  their 
labor  pains  began.  An  unfortunate  experience  several  years  ago  in  which 
the  fetal  heart  ceased  before  the  labor  was  completed,  and  a  study  of  the 
temperature  charts  of  a  number  of  these  cases,  convinced  the  author 
that  in  many  particulars  they  resemble  cases  of  uterine  inertia  during 
actual  labor;  that  there  is  fetal  danger  from  interference  with  fetal 
circulation  from  prolonged  pressure,  and  that  maternal  morbidity  is 
common  from  sapremia  if  not  from  bacteremia. 

For  these  reasons  the  writer  has  made  it  a  rule  in  recent  years,  both  at 
the  Sloane  Hospital  and  in  his  private  practice,  to  introduce  an  clastic 
bag  (Voorhees)  into  the  cervix  if  uterine  contractions  have  not  started 
at  the  end  of  twenty-four  hours  from  the  time  of  the  rupture  of  the 
membranes. 

The  elastic  bag,  as  a  rule,  not  only  brings  on  uterine  contractions,  but 
lessens  the  further  escape  of  the  liquor  amnii,  and  the  results,  both  fetal 
and  maternal,  have  seemed  to  justify  the  procedure. 

Before  leaving  the  treatment  of  uterine  inertia,  attention  should  be 
be  called  to  the  fact  that  friction  and  manipulation  of  the  fundus  of  the 
uterus  through  the  abdominal  wall  will  often  arouse  uterine  contraction 
and  keep  the  uterus  at  its  work  as  will  nothing  else. 
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Abdominal  Wall  Inertia. — While  in  the  first  stage  of  labor  it  is  uterine 
inertia,  or  deficiency  in  the  expulsive  force  of  the  uterus,  which  has  most 
to  do  with  prolonged  labor,  in  the  second  stage,  in  the  absence  of 
mechanical  obstacles  to  delivery,  it  is  often  a  deficiency  in  the  expulsive 
force  of  the  abdominal  muscles,  or  abdominal  wall  inertia,  which  is  at 
fault. 

Etiology. — The  causes  of  inertia  of  the  abdominal  muscles  are  various; 
most  often  it  is  due  to  overdistention  in  previous  pregnancies  or  it  may 
be  due  to  exceptional  conditions  in  the  present  pregnancy,  as  twins, 
hydramnios,  etc.  It  may  be  but  a  part  of  a  poor  general  muscular  devel- 
opment and  here  wasting  diseases  such  as  tuberculosis  and  typhoid 
exert  a  marked  influence. 

Abdominal  wall  inertia  may  be  largely  the  result  of  inhibiting  impulses, 
started  by  the  acuteness  of  the  pains.  Thus,  certain  women  in  whom 
the  sense  of  pain  is  very  acute  will  cry  out  with  each  pain  and  make 
no  attempt  to  use  their  abdominal  muscles,  in  fact  seem  to  check  the 
tendency  of  the  abdominal  wall  to  contract.  This  action  is  best  seen 
by  dulling  the  acuteness  of  the  pain  with  a  little  anesthesia  when 
involuntarily  the  patient  will  bring  her  abdominal  muscles  into  action 
and  greatly  facilitate  the  progress  of  the  labor. 

Another  cause  of  inertia  of  the  abdominal  wall  is  ignorance  on  the 
part  of  the  patient,  especially  a  primigravida.  If  she  is  told  at  the 
outset  of  each  pain,  to  hold  her  breath  and  strain  downward  as  though 
having  a  constipated  movement  of  the  bowels,  she  soon  learns  to  use  her 
abdominal  muscles  to  the  best  advantage  and  the  improvement  in  the 
progress  of  the  labor  is  often  remarkable. 

There  is  one  cause  of  inertia  which  is  both  abdominal  and  uterine, 
viz.,  that  due  to  pendulous  abdomen.  The  condition,  as  will  be  shown 
later  (see  page  620),  is  usually  caused  by  a  laxity  and  stretching  of  the 
abdominal  wall,  and  as  a  rule,  is  present  only  in  multigravidae.  The  uterus 
falls  forward  as  the  pregnancy  advances;  the  abdominal  wall  has  little 
tone  and  the  resultant  of  the  uterine  and  abdominal  wall  contraction  is 
upward  and  backward  (see  Fig.  377,  arrow  A)  rather  than  downward 
in  the  normal  direction  of  the  partiurient  canal  (arrow  B).  The  uterine 
muscle  soon  tires  in  action  and  uterine  inertia  is  added  to  inertia  of  the 
abdominal  wall  which  might  be  said  to  be  present  throughout  the 
pregnancy. 

Treatment. — Naturally  this  depends  largely  upon  the  cause  in  the 
individual  case.  If  after  confinement  the  abdominal  wall  of  a  ^patient 
is  found  markedly  relaxed  with  recti  separated,  marked  benefit  is  derived 
from  a  combination  of  exercise  and  support. 

The  practise  night  and  morning,  when  wearing  only  the  night-clothes 
or  a  loose  wrapper,  of  exercises  which  bring  in  play  and  develop  the 
abdominal  muscles,  will  do  much  toward  restoring  the  tone  of  the  abdom- 
inal wall;  furthermore,  the  wearing  during  the  daytime  of  a  properly 
fitting  corset  so  adjusted  as  to  give  support  to  the  lower  part  of  the 
abdomen  and  thus  lessen  the  tendency  of  all  the  abdominal  viscera  to 
sag,  will  prove  of  marked  aid  in  the  efforts  to  restore  tone. 
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As  indicated  above,  if  the  abdominal  wall  inertia  is  due  to  the  inhibi- 
tory impulses  produced  by  the  acuteness  of  the  pain,  a  few  whiffs  of 
anesthetic  given  with  each  pain  and  instruction  to  the  patient  to  press 
down  when  she  has  a  pain  will  usually  meet  the  indication. 

If  during  pregnancy  the  abdominal  wall  shows  a  tendency  to  become 
pendulous,  it  should  be  supported  by  a  properly  fitting  corset  or  abdominal 

bandage  which  will  support  the  ab- 
domen and  maintain  the  uterus  in 
the  long  axis  of  the  body.  It  is  a 
mistake  to  think  that  it  is  nearer 
nature  and  therefore  better  for  a 
woman  during  pregnancy  to  go 
about  without  any  abdominal  sup- 
port. As  the  abdominal  wall  dis- 
tends, especially  in  multigravidae, 
the  uterus  becomes  more  lax  and 
the  fetus  is  less  likely  to  engage 
normally  in  the  brim  of  the  pelvis 
and  at  the  proper  time. 

If  the  case  of  pendulous  abdo- 
men is  seen  in  labor,  the  abdom- 
inal wall  and  uterus  must  be 
supported  in  the  axis  of  the 
body  either  by  an  abdominal 
bandage  which  is  often  difficult 
to  retain  in  place,  or  by  the 
obstetrician  or  nurse  keeping  up 
pressure  with  the  hands  upon 
the  abdomen  and  fundus  of  the 
uterus  while  the  patient  lies  upon 
her  back.  In  a  case  of  the  author's 
he  was  obliged  to  spend  the  whole 
day  pressing  with  his  hands  upon 
the  abdomen  of  his  patient  and 
stimulating  the  fundus  of  her 
uterus,  in  order  to  keep  the  fetus 
in  the  normal  axis  of  the  parturient 
t:>     o^^     n    J  1        uj  *u  canal  and  overcome  the  tendency 

Via.  377. — Pendulous  abdomen  with  mi»-  i_j        •      i         n  • 

directed  force  causing  inertia.  tO  abdommal  Wall  mertia. 


RELATIVE  EXCESS  IN  THE  EXPULSIVE  FORGES. 

Precipitate  Labor. — ^Labor  in  order  to  be  normal  in  mechanism  and 
duration  presupposes  a  certain  amount  of  resistance  in  the  cervix  and 
pelvic  floor  which  requires  time  to  overcome,  during  which  process  there 
is  usually  ample  opportunity  for  the  patient,  nurse  and  obstetrician  to 
make  necessary  preparation  for  the  delivery  and  then  have  several  hours 
of  tedious  waiting.    In  rare  cases,  however,  especially  in  multigravidte. 
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the  labor  is  terminated  with  very  few  pains,  with  scarcely  any  warning 
and  without  opportunity  to  secure  a  nurse  or  physician,  perhaps  without 
time  for  the  patient  to  reach  the  bed.  It  is  then  called  precipitate  labor. 
This  is,  as  a  rule,  brought  about  by  one  of  three  conditions: 

1.  Relatively  strong  expulsive  powers. 

2.  Relatively  weak  resistance. 

3.  Small  body  to  be  expelled. 

In  some  women  with  normal  tone  of  uterine  and  abdominal  walls 
the  power  of  expulsion  inherent  in  these  two  sources  of  power  is  very 
great  and  a  considerable  resistance  in  cervix,  vagina,  and  pelvic  floor  is 
easily  overcome. 

If  such  a  woman  with  a  large  pelvis  should  be  badly  lacerated  in 
cervix  and  pelvic  floor  and  without  having  her  lacerations  repaired 
should  again  become  pregnant  and  go  to  term,  provided  she  retained 
her  previous  tone  in  uterine  and  abdominal  walls,  her  labor  would  natu- 
rally be  greatly  shortened.  It  might  be  short  enough  to  give  no  time  for 
preparation  and  be  called  precipitate.  Moreover,  if  with  conditions 
favoring  a  rapid  labor,  such  as  strong  expulsive  powers,  large  roomy 
pelvis,  with  badly  lacerated  cervix  and  pelvic  floor,  labor  should  come 
on  prematurely  and  the  child  be  very  small,  it  is  easy  to  see  why  labor 
should  be  still  more  likely  to  be  precipitate  than  if  the  child  were  of  full 
size  at  full  term. 

In  a  justomajor  pelvis  or  a  congenital  split  pelvis  the  resistance  from 
the  bony  parts  is  practically  eliminated,  but  in  certain  women  with 
practically  normal  pelves  the  cervix  and  pelvic  floor  dilate  so  rapidly 
that  the  labor  is  completed  with  three  or  four  pains. 

In  many  of  these  cases  the  preliminary  softening  and  dilatation  of 
the  cervix  has  been  going  on  for  days  or  weeks  without  the  knowledge 
of  the  patient,  who  thought  it  only  a  continuance  of  the  discomforts 
of  pregnancy,  perhaps  confusing  it  with  the  intermittent  uterine 
contractions  of  pregnancy  (Braxton  Ilicks's  sign)  which  in  some  give 
distress. 

Suddenly,  perhaps  with  rupture  of  the  membranes,  expulsive  pains 
come  on  and  the  labor  is  over. 

Prognosis. — The  danger  to  the  mother  is  usually  slight.  Lacerations 
of  the  perineum  is  the  most  common  result,  although  this  is  not  as  fre- 
quent or  extensive  as  might  be  expected.  If  the  placenta  is  firmly 
adherent,  inversion  of  the  uterus  from  traction  upon  the  cord  may  result 
and  cause  postpartum  hemorrhage,  which  may  also  come  from  premature 
detachment  of  a  placenta  not  abnormally  adherent.  Serious  syncope 
from  sudden  lessening  of  intra-abdominal  pressure,  although  possible, 
seldom  occurs. 

The  greatest  danger  is  usually  fetal,  from  the  child  falling  upon  the 
hard  floor  or  the  ground,  or  from  rupture  of  the  cord  and  hemorrhage 
therefrom,  or  from  being  deposited  in  the  basin  of  a  water-closet,  etc. 

In  other  words  the  fetal  dangers  are  those  naturally  arising  from  the 
expulsion  of  the  child  while  the  mother  is  standing  or  sitting,  rather  than 
lying  in  bed. 
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Treatment. — If  the  precipitate  labor  occurs  in  a  primigravida  it  comes 
as  a  surprise  and  there  is  no  opportunity  for  treatment,  prophylactic 
or  otherwise.  If  such  an  experience,  however,  has  once  occurred,  much 
can  be  done  to  prevent  its  recurrence  in  a  subsequent  labor. 

The  patient,  during  the  last  weeks  of .  pregnancy,  should  take  no 
violent  exercise.  She  should  ride  rather  than  walk,  should  be  careful 
about  straining  at  stool,  etc.  A  nurse  should  be  in  attendance  during 
the  last  weeks  of  pregnancy  and  at  the  first  intimation  of  labor  the  patient 
should  go  to  bed  and  retain  the  horizontal  position,  preferably  on  the 
side.  She  should  be  told  not  to  bear  down  with  her  pains.  With  each 
uterine  contraction,  the  nurse,  until  the  arrival  of  the  obstetrician,  should 
administer  a  little  anesthesia  with  one  hand,  while  with  the  other  covered 
with  a  sterile  towel  she  makes  pressure  against  the  pelvic  floor. 

Iiregular  Contractions  of  the  TTtems. — ^As  already  stated,  the  use  of 
ergot  to  stimulate  uterine  contractions  is  unsafe  while  the  fetus  is  still 
in  tUero  for  the  reason  that  the  contractions,  while  often  increased  in 
force,  tend  to  become  tonic  or  tetanic,  without  the  intervening  periods 
of  relaxation  which  are  essential  to  the  maintenance  of  placental  and 
fetal  circulation;  thus  endangering  the  life  of  the  fetus  at  the  same  time 
that  it  interferes  with  the  normal  process  of  labor.  The  use  of  ergot  is 
equally  to  be  condemned  while  the  placenta  is  still  in  utero. 

When  the  author'  was  a  student  it  was  the  custom  to  advise  the 
administration  of  ergot  as  soon  as  the  child  was  born  and  before  the 
expulsion  of  the  placenta.  Acting  under  this  advice,  in  his  first  obstetric 
case,  he  administered  ergot  immediately  after  the  birth  of  the  child  and 
there  followed  an  experience  never  to  be  forgotten  by  him. 

The  uterus  became  irregularly  contracted  in  the  shape  of  an  hour- 
glass, with  a  portion  of  the  placenta  included  in  the  grasp  of  the  contract- 
ing ring,  while  the  remainder  of  the  placenta  lay  above  the  ring  in  a 
relaxed  portion  of  the  uterus.  As  usually  happens  in  hour-glass  contrac- 
tions of  the  uterus,  a  profuse  hemorrhage  soon  complicated  the  situation. 

This  case  is  given  as  an  illustration  of  the  fact  that  irregular  contrac- 
tions of  the  uterus  sometimes  occur,  dividing  its  cavity  into  compart- 
ments. This  constricting  ring  is  usually  situated  at  the  junction  of  the 
upper  and  lower  uterine  segments,  t.  e,,  is  the  ring  of  Bandl,  but  in  some 
cases  forms  just  below  the  foreign  body  (placenta)  which  lies  within 
the  cavity;  the  position  of  the  cavity  above  the  constricting  ring  being 
sometimes  relaxed  and  at  other  times  contracted.  It  has  been  stated 
that  an  abnormally  adherent  placenta  resulting  from  a  previous  endo-' 
metritis  will  sometimes  cause  a  similar  hour-glass  contraction,  but  with 
this  combination  of  cause  and  effect  the  author  has  had  no  experience. 

Treatment. — ^The  treatment  of  these  cases  of  irregular  or  hour-glass 
contraction  consists  in  relaxing  the  uterus  by  the  administration  of  anes- 
thesia, chloroform  or  ether,  manual  dilatation  of  the  constricting  ring, 
and  removal  of  the  placenta.  This  method  was  followed  with  success 
in  the  case  mentioned  above,  but  the  lesson  that  ergot  should  never  be 
given  in  a  case  of  labor  until  after  the  placenta  was  expelled,  was 
impressed  in  a  most  forcible  manner. 
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Tetanic  Contraction  of  the  Uterus. — Occasionally  the  uterus,  espe- 
cially when  there  is  an  obstacle  to  delivery,  assumes  a  condition  of  tetanic 
contraction,  sometimes  called  tonic  spasm  of  the  uterus  or  "  tonic  uterus." 
The  contractions  at  first  may  be  normal  with  intermissions  of  relaxation, 
then  as  the  obstruction  fails  to  be  overcome,  they  become  more  and  more 
vigorous  and  finally  assume  a  condition  of  continuous  contraction,  pre- 
venting all  progress  and  exposing  the  child  to  danger  from  interference 
with  the  placental  circulation.  This  contraction  usually  involves  the 
whole  of  the  upper  uterine  segment,  as  stated  by  Veit,  although  the 
firmness  in  the  feel  of  its  lower  edge — the  ring  of  Bandl — has  caused 
certain  French  observers  (Cheron,  Budin  and  others)  to  locate  the  con- 
traction here. 

If  this  condition  of  tetanic  contraction  of  the  uterus  is  caused  by  an 
obstruction  to  the  advance  of  the  presenting  part,  the  upper  uterine 
segment  becomes  more  and  more  contracted  and  retracted,  while  the 
lower  uterine  segment  thins.  The  importance,  therefore,  of  this  tetanic 
contraction  as  leading  to  possible  rupture  of  the  uterus,  either  sponta- 
neously, or  if  a  version  is  attempted,  cannot  be  too  strongly  emphasized. 

In  the  rare  cases  where  the  uterus  assumes  this  tetanic  condition  with- 
out obstruction  to  delivery,  the  spasmodic  contraction  should  be  relaxed 
by  the  administration  of  anesthesia  and  delivery  hastened  in  the  interests 
of  both  mother  and  child.  This  same  rule  of  relaxation  by  anesthesia 
and  hastening  of  the  termination  of  the  labor  also  applies  where  there 
is  obstruction  to  the  delivery,  even  if  this  termination  of  the  labor  requires 
Cesarean  section  or  craniotomy. 

EXCESS  IS  RESISTANT  FORCES. 

Regarding  the  resistant  forces  as  composed  of  the  bony  pelvis,  the 
cervix,  the  vagina  and  the  pelvic  floor,  excess  in  their  resistance  to  the 
normal  progress  of  labor,  and  therefore  prolonged  labor,  may  be  caused 
by  abnormalities  in  any  one  of  them. 

These  may  be  studied  then  either  under  the  head  of  anomalies  of  the 
forces  or  anomalies  of  the  passages.  While  it  is  well  to  call  attention  to 
them  as  factors  in  the  forces  of  labor,  it  seems  wise  to  study  their 
abnormalities  under  the  head  of  anomalies  in  the  passages.  (See  next 
chapter.) 


chapter  xx. 
abnorjvial  labor  from  anomalies  in  the  passages. 

The  passages  concerned  in  the  mechanism  of  labor  consist  of  both 
soft  parts  and  hard  parts.  The  soft  parts  include  the  uterus,  the  vagina 
and  the  vulva,  while  the  hard  parts  comprise  the  bony  pelvis.  The  soft 
parts  will  be  first  considered. 

ABNORMAL  LABOR  FROM  ANOMALIES  OF  THE  SOFT  PARTS  OF 
THE  PARTURIENT  CANAL.     DISPLACEMENTS  OF  THE 

UTERUS. 

Pendulous  Abdomen. — ^The  marked  anterior  displacement  of  the  preg- 
nant uterus  with  a  corresponding  downward  protrusion  of  the  anterior 
abdominal  wall,  called  pendvlovs  abdomen^  is,  as  a  rule,  caused  by  one 
of  the  three  following  conditions  and  usually  in  this  order  of  frequency : 

1.  Lack  of  tone  in  uterine  and  abdominal  walls. 

2.  Contraction  of  the  pelvic  brim. 

3.  Shortening  of  the  abdominal  cavity  with  lumbar  lordosis. 

Lack  of  Tone  in  Uterine  and  Abdominal  Walls. — In  a  primigravida  the 
muscle  tone  of  uterus  and  abdominal  wall  usually  keeps  the  fetus  closely 
applied  to  the  pelvic  brim  and  well  within  the  abdominal  cavity.  Hence 
it  is  that  in  her  first  pregnancy  a  woman  usually  discloses  her  condition 
less  than  in  her  subsequent  pregnancies.  After  several  pregnancies  have 
occurred  with  short  intervals,  the  uterine  and  abdominal  walls  become 
stretched,  lose  their  tone  and  have  less  power  to  retain  the  fetus  within 
the  normal  lines  of  the  abdomen.  This  lack  of  tone,  together  with  the 
tendency  to  an  increased  size  of  child  with  successive  pregnancies,  favors 
an  increasing  protrusion  of  the  abdomen  and  uterus  forward  and  down- 
ward, sometimes  reaching  a  position  of  30°  to  the  horizon. 

If  unaccompanied  by  abnormalities  in  spine  and  pelvis  this  variety 
of  pendulous  abdomen  is  of  little  importance  save  as  a  possible  source 
of  discomfort  during  pregnancy  and  a  cause  for  delay  in  labor. 

Treatment — During  pregnancy  the  condition  is  most  relieved  by  sup- 
porting the  abdomen  and  uterus  by  a  well-fitting  corset  or  abdominal 
binder.  During  labor  the  force  of  uterine  contraction  in  this  condition 
is  naturally  misdirected  upward  and  backward  (as  indicated  by  arrow  .1 
in  Fig.  377)  rather  than  downward  in  the  direction  indicated  by  arrow  B. 

The  malposition  of  the  uterus  sometimes  so  interferes  with  labor  that 
in  order  to  secure  and  maintain  engagement  and  descent  of  the  presenting 
part  it  is  necessary  during  most  of  the  labor  to  support  the  alxiominal 
wall  and  uterus  with  an  abdominal  binder  or  the  hands  of  the  obstetrician, 
or  even  with  both. 
(624) 
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Contractioii  of  the  Pelvic  Brim. — Whenever  there  is  present  a  marked 
condition  of  pendulous  abdomen,  especially  in  a  primigravida,  it  should 
always  be  suspected  that  there  may  be  a  contraction  of  the  pelvic  brim, 
or  at  least  a  disproportion  between  child  and  passage.  It  may  be  only 
the  result  of  an  atonic  condition  of  uterine  and  alxlominal  walls,  but 
attention  has  already  been  called  to  the  fact  that  a  contracted  pelvic 
brim,  interfering  with  normal  fetal  engagement,  favors  malpresentation 
and  perhaps  pendulous  abdomen. 

Treatment — ^The  method  of  dealing  with  the  condition  depends  upon 
the  degree  of  pelvic  deformity  and  is  considered  on  page  652.  It  is  of 
the  utmost  importance  that  the  fact  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  a  pen- 
dulous abdomen,  while  sometimes  of  minor  consequence,  may  be  asso- 
ciated with  a  condition  of  the  pelvis  needing  the  highest  skill  in  the 
delivery. 

Shortening  of  the  Abdominal  Cavity  with  Lumbar  Lordosis. — The  condition 
of  lumbar  lordosis  with  descent  of  the  thorax,  reducing  the  longitudinal 
and  anteroposterior  diameter  of  the  abdomen  will  be  considered  under 
deformity  of  the  pelvis  associated  with  disease  of  the  spinal  column 
(see  page  678). 

As  pregnancy  advances  in  this  condition,  finding  insufficient  room 
within  the  normal  confines  of  the  abdomen  the  uterus  of  necessity  enlarges 
forward  and  produces  perhaps  a  marked  condition  of  pendulous  abdomen. 
Here  then  is  a  serious  pathological  condition  of  spine  and  pelvis  ass(K'iated 
with  a  protruding  and  pendulous  abdomen,  the  abdominal  shape  being 
the  clinical  picture  which  should  arouse  the  suspicion  of  the  obstetrician 
as  to  the  possible  malformation  of  the  parturient  canal.  The  treatment 
of  course  depends  upon  the  degree  of  this  malformation. 

Malformations  of  the  Uteros. — ^The  different  varieties  of  malforma- 
tion of  the  uterus  affect  pregnancy  and  labor  in  different  ways.  Thus 
the  most  common  cause  of  sterility  or  delayed  pregnancy  is  the  undevel- 
oped uterus,  for  the  treatment  of  which  artificial  dilatation  and  general 
upbuilding  offers  the  greatest  hope  of  cure.  The  variety  of  uterine  mal- 
formation most  likely  to  give  rise  to  confusion  of  diagnosis  during  preg- 
nancy and  dystocia  during  labor  is  some  form  of  double  uterus  varying 
from  the  uterus  bicornis  to  the  uterus  didelphys. 

The  possible  difficulty  in  diagnosis  during  pregnancy  is  illustrated  by 
a  case  of  the  author's,  in  which,  with  a  uterus  bicornis,  the  child  rested 
in  one  horn  and  the  placenta  was  attached  in  the  other.  On  abdominal 
examination  three  possibilities  presented  themselves: 

1.  Pregnancy  associated  with  a  soft  fibroid. 

2.  Pregnancy  associated  with  an  adherent  ovarian  cyst. 

3.  Pregnancy  in  a  uterus  bicornis. 

All  three  of  these  possibilities  were  considered,  but  the  author  must 
admit  that  a  positive  diagnosis  was  not  made  until  the  child  was  born. 
The  difficulty  in  this  case  was  increased  by  the  fact  that  he  had  no  opj)or- 
tunity  to  examine  the  case  until  she  was  well  along  in  pregnancy. 

Another  difficulty  in  diagnosis  associated  with  malformation  of  the 
uterus  is  that  of  the  existence  of  pregnancy  in  one-half  of  a  double  uterus 
40 
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where  there  are  two  cervices  as  well  as  two  uterine  bodies  and  menstrua- 
tion may  continue  for  a  time  from  the  unimpregnated  half.  Often  it  is 
necessary  to  delay  a  positive  diagnosis  for  a  few  months  until  more 
positive  symptoms  are  present. 

The  malformation  of  the  uterus  most  likely  to  cause  dystocia  is  a 
uterus  didelphys  or  a  duplication  approaching  it. 

The  unimpregnated  half  enlarges  in  sympathy  with  the  pregnant  side 
of  the  uterus  and  this  enlarged  unimpregnated  half  may  by  its  bulk  so 
obstruct  the  parturient  canal  as  to  cause  marked  dystocia.  Furthermore, 
in  attempts  to  overcome  the  dystocia,  complications  maj-  arise  as  occurred 
in  a  case  of  the  author's  in  which  a  separation  occurred  between  the 
pregnant  and  unimpregnated  portions  with  the  practical  result  of  a 
ruptured  uterus. 

SMSCnhtion  of  the  Utenis. — Abnormalities  in  pregnancy  and  labor 
may  result  from  immobile  displacements  of  the  uterus,  botli  posterior 
and  anterior,  in  either  case  resulting,  as 
pregnancy  advances,  in  a  distention  or 
sacculation  of  the  wall  of  the  uterus 
opposite  to  that  fixed. 

Ketrorersioii  of  the  Pregnant  Utems. 
— A  pregnant  retroverted  uterus,  as  b 
rule,  follows  one  of  three  courses  and  in 
the  following  order  of  frequency: 

1.  It  corrects  its  malposition  as  preg- 
nancy advances. 

2.  A  miscarriage  occurs. 

3.  The  uterus  becomes  incarcer- 
ated with  sacculation  of  the  anterior 
wall. 

A  great  many  pregnant,  retroverted 

Fio,  378.— Anterior  sscculation  of       uteri   rise   out  of  the  pelvis  as  preg- 

tbe  uteruB.  nancy  advances,  and  although  there  is  a 

tendency  for  the  retroversion  to  recur 

during  the  puerperium,  still  no  further  complications  arise  during  the 

pregnancy  and  no  dystocia  occurs  as  a  result  of  the  retroversion. 

On  the  other  hand,  many  of  the  miscarriages  of  early  pregnane^'  occur 
as  a  result  of  a  neglected  retroversion  of  the  uterus  in  which  the  fundus, 
being  more  or  less  fixed  in  the  hollow  of  the  sacrum,  does  not  easily 
rise  and  develop  to  accommodate  the  growing  ovum,  and  as  something 
has  to  yield,  the  direction  of  least  resistance  is  outward  through  the 
cervical  canal,  and  a  miscarriage  results.  For  this  rea.son  the  author  has 
emphasized  the  importance  of  early  examination  of  pregnant  womea 
for  the  detection  and  correction,  if  present,  of  a  retroversion. 

Anterior  Saccnlatlon. — Another  result  of  pregnancy  in  a  retroverted 
uterus  is  incarceration  with  sacculation  of  its  anterior  wall. 

If  for  any  reason  the  pregnant,  retroverted  uterus  neither  corrects  its 
malposition  nor  aborts,  the  posterior  wall  being  fixed  in  the  pelvis  (see 
Fig.  378),  the  anterior  wall  alone  can  dilate  to  aei-ommodate  the  grooving 
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fetus.  This  distention  of  the  anterior  uterine  wall  is  called  sacculation, 
and  the  condition  as  a  whole  with  its  accompanying  symptoms  of  rectal 
pressure  and  vesical  retention  or  irritation  is  spoken  of  as  incarceration 
of  the  pregnant  uterus. 

Symptoms. — Usually  the  first  and  most  marked  symptom  is  difficulty 
in  urination.  This  may  amount  to  absolute  retention  with  intense  suffer- 
ing until  the  condition  is  relieved  by  the  use  of  the  catheter.  The  reten- 
tion may  be  followed  after  a  time  by  a  more  or  less  constant  dribble  of 
urine  from  the  overdistended  bladder.  Unless  the  condition  is  soon 
relieved  a  cystitis  develops  which  may  go  on  to  necrosis  of  the  bladder, 
perhaps  even  to  rupture  of  that  organ.  The  discomfort  of  retention  may 
be  followed  by  bloody  and  purulent  urine  with  portions  of  necrotic  mem- 
brane. If  rupture  of  the  bladder  occurs  there  are  added  the  symptoms 
of  peritonitis. 

In  the  early  stages  of  the  condition,  along  with  the  disturbances  of 
bladder  function,  may  go  symptoms  of  rectal  and  sacral  pressure,  with 
constipation,  pains  down  the  thighs,  backache,  etc.  Reflex  symptoms 
of  nausea  and  vomiting  may  also  be  present. 

Physical  Signs. — On  bimanual  examination  of  an  incarcerated,  retro- 
verted,  pregnant  uterus,  the  vaginal  fingers  detect  a  soft,  bulging 
mass  in  the  posterior  fornix  and  the  cervix  displaced  high  up  behind 
the  symphysis,  perhaps  even  above  it.  The  soft,  bulging  mass  is 
seen  to  be  continuous  with  the  cervix  and  to  be  the  hypertrophied 
posterior  uterine  wall. 

The  abdominal  hand  detects  the  fact  that  the  anterior  uterine  wall 
is  distended  and  thinned  as  compared  with  the  posterior,  and  that  by 
its  sacculation  the  growing  fetus  is  accommodated.  It  is  usually  impos- 
sible to  map  out  the  uterus  accurately  until  the  bladder  has  been  emptied. 

Diagnosis. — ^There  are  two  conditions  which  are  most  likely  to  be  con- 
fused witli  an  incarcerated  pregnant  uterus: 

1.  A  soft  fibroid  low  down  on  the  posterior  wall  of  the  pregnant  uterus. 

2.  An  ovarian  cyst  low  down  behind  a  pregnant  uterus. 

Both  of  these  conditions  can  usually  be  diagnosed  from  an  incarcerated, 
pregnant  uterus  by  the  fact  that  in  each  the  cervix  occupies  a  more 
nearly  normal  position  in  the  vagina  rather  than  a  position  high  up  behind 
the  pubes.  Furthermore,  in  each  there  is  an  absence  of  the  intimate 
coimection  between  the  bulging  mass  and  the  cervix.  In  some  instances 
a  soft  fibroid  attached  just  above  the  cervix  and  filling  the  pouch  of 
Douglas  may  present  marked  difficulties  in  diagnosis.  The  previous 
history  in  each  case  is  often  of  great  assistance. 

Treatment. — ^This  may  well  be  considered  as  (a)  prophylactic  and  (6) 
curative. 

Prophylactic. — While  the  majority  of  retroverted  pregnant  uteri  will 
correct  tlieir  malposition  as  pregnancy  advances,  this  should  never 
be  taken  for  granted,  and  one  of  the  first  things  to  be  determined  in 
pregnancy  is  whether  or  not  the  uterus  is  in  normal  position  and  enlarg- 
ing normally.  If  the  uterus  is  found  retroverted  and  movable  its 
position  should  be  corrected  at  once  and  maintained  by  a  well-fitting 
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pessary  until  the  uterus  is  large  enough  to  retain  its  position  in  front  of 
the  sacrum.  This  usually  occurs  in  the  third  or  fourth  month,  and  the 
|)essary  can  then  be  removed. 

If  on  the  first  examination  the  retroverted  pregnant  uterus  appears  to 
be  fixed  in  the  pelvis,  care  should  be  taken  that  too  vigorous  manipula- 
tions do  not  induce  a  miscarriage,  but  with  the  woman  in  the  knee-chest 
position,  or  in  Sims's  position,  gentle  efforts  at  replacement  may  be  miade 
by  pushing  the  posterior  uterine  wall  gently  upward  with  the  vaginal 
fingers,  perhaps  at  the  same  time  pushing  the  cervix  gently  backward. 

Sometimes  a  retroversion,  which  at  first  seemed  fixed,  can  be  corrected 
in  this  manner  at  a  single  sitting.  In  other  cases  little  is  accomplished 
at  first,  but  several  gentle  manipulations  of  this  kind  at  intervals  of 
several  days  aided  by  the  natural  gro\vlh  of  the  pregnant  uterus  and  its 
tendency  to  correct  any  malposition,  will  often  accomplish  the  desired 
result.  As  soon  as  the  fundus  of  the  uterus  has  been  raised  to  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  promontory  of  the  sacrum,  the  amount  gained  can  be 
maintained  by  the  use  of  a  pessary  and  the  completion  of  the  replacement 
will  often  be  found  easy  at  a  subsequent  sitting,  perhaps  even  found 
accomplished  by  nature. 

Curative. — When  incarceration  of  the  pregnant  uterus  in  the  hollow 
of  the  sacrum  with  sacculation  of  the  anterior  uterine  wall  has  already 
occurred  and  the  accompanying  bladder  disturbances,  retention,  irrita- 
tion, etc.,  are  present,  the  situation  becomes  more  acute  and  relief  is 
imperative.  In  the  first  place  the  bladder  must  be  emptied  by  catheter 
and  care  should  be  taken  by  the  internal  administration  of  a  urinary 
antiseptic  like  urotropin  to  avoid  the  development  of  a  cystitis.  If  a 
cystitis  has  already  developed,  in  addition  to  the  emplo^Tnent  of  the 
urotropin,  bladder  irrigations  may  be  of  value. 

With  the  bladder  emptied,  similar  efforts  at  replacement  by  manipula- 
tions, as  already  described,  should  be  employed,  and  after  a  few^  sittings 
will  usually  succeed.  In  the  meantime  it  is  well  to  keep  the  woman  in 
bed,  under  close  observation,  and  with  most  careful  attention  to  the 
cleanliness  of  her  bladder  and  its  periodical  emptying. 

If  these  manipulations  fail  and  the  situation  becomes  at  all  acute, 
the  best  treatment  usually  consists  in  opening  the  abdomen  and  manually 
freeing  the  adhesions,  if  present,  and  replacing  the  malplaced  uterus  as 
recommended  by  Mann,^  in  1898.  Occasionally  this  condition  of  anterior 
sacculation  of  the  uterus  with  parturient  canal  obstructed  by  thickene«l 
posterior  uterine  wall  is  met  with  at  full  term.  Here  delivery  is  usually 
best  accomplished  by  a  Cesarean  section. 

Posterior  Sacculation. — In  the  same  way  that  a  fixation  of  the  fundus 
and  posterior  wall  of  the  pregnant  uterus  in  the  hollow  of  the  saxirum  and 
a  restriction  in  its  expansion  leads  to  a  sacculation  of  its  anterior  wall, 
so  a  fixation  of  the  fundus  of  the  uterus  to  tlie  anterior  abdominal  wall 
and  a  restriction  in  the  expansion  of  the  anterior  uterine  wall  in  preg- 
nancy may  lead  to  a  sacculation  of  the  posterior  uterine  wall.     This 

»  The  Surgical  Treatment  of  Irreducible  Retroflexion  of  the  Gra\nd  Uterus,  Tmnsu 
Amer.  Gyn.  Soc,  1898,  xxiii,  135-140. 
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niitcriur  fixation  of  the  utenis  is  usually  the  result  of  a  gynecological 
ojHTiitiun.     For  many  years  a  iH>pular  operation  for  the  correction  of 
retn)VfT3ion  of  the  uterus  was  the  fixation  of  the  fundus  uteri  to  the 
anterior  abdotninal  wall  (see  Fig.  379)  anil  calletl  tentrofixaiion.    It  was 
found,  liowever,   that  although  many   women   after  these  operations 
would  pass  through  pregnancy  and  labor  without  dystocia,  it  depended 
largely  upon  the  amount  of  stretching  in  the  adhesions  formed  between 
the  fundus  and  the  anterior  abdominal  wall.    If  these  adhesions  stretched 
so  that  they  became  simply  thin  bands  or  guys  which  allowed  normal 
expansion  of  the  uterus  in  pregnancy,  little,  if  any,  trouble  resulted.    On 
the  other  hand,  if  the  fundus  remained  firmly  fixed  to  the  anterior  abdom- 
inal wall,  only  that  portion  of  the  uterus  could  expand  to  accommodate 
the  growing  fetus  which  lay  above  and  behind  the  point  of  fixation 
(see  Fig.  379).    This  resulted  in  a 
distention  or  sacculation  of  the  pos- 
terior uterine  wall,  while  the  anterior 
wall    became  hypertrophied   and   in 
its  restricted  space  formed  a  muscu- 
lar tumor  obstructing  the  parturient 
canal  and  often  requiring  Cesarean 
section     for     the     delivery.      This 
happened  six  times  in  the  author's 
experience.     It  has  been  advised  to 
open  the  abdomen  and  free  the  adhe- 
sions and  then  leave  the  case  to  nature, 
but    the    author  believes  Cesarean 
section  a  preferable  procedure. 

Diacaosis.^l  he  exact  condition  is 
usually  determined  by  the  history 
of  a  previous  abdominal  operation, 
by  finding  the  cervix  displaced  far 
back,  near  and  perhaps  above  the 
promontory  of  the  sacrum,  and  the 
parturient  canal  blocke<l  by  a  firm  tumor  which  extends  from  the  dis- 
placed cervix  to  the  anterior  abdominal  wall. 

Itealizing  the  danger  of  a  ventrofixation  in  a  woman  likely  to  become 
pregnant,  different  operators  have  attempted  to  avoid  the  complication 
by  .substituting  for  the  firm  fixation  a  loose  suspension  of  the  uterus  by 
adhesive  bands  to  the  anterior  abdominal  wall,  following  the  method  of 
Kelly,  who  sutured  the  fundus  to  the  parietal  peritoneum  and  subperi- 
toneal tissue  rather  than  to  the  fascia  of  the  anterior  abdominal  wall. 
It  was  thought  for  a  time  that  this  would  obviate  the  dangers  of  the 
dystocia  resulting  from  the  ventrofixation.  In  this  connection,  however, 
the  experience  of  the  author'  is  of  interest. 

In  October,  1902,  a  very  able  New  York  surgeon,  realizing  the  obstet- 
rical dangers  of  a  ventrofixation  performed  with  great  care  a  ventto- 
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suspension  for  retroversion  of  the  uterus  in  the  case  of  Mrs.  S.,  aged 
twenty-six  years.  She  was  much  benefited  by  the  operation  and  in 
March,  19()3,  she  became  pregnant.  On  December  5,  1903,  she  was 
delivered  by  the  author  after  a  very  easy  and  rapid  labor  lasting  only 
two  and  a  half  hours.  In  June,  1907,  she  became  pregnant  again  and 
on  the  eve  of  March  26,  1908,  the  author  was  again  called  to  deliver 
her.  On  examination  the  following  conditions  were  found.  The  cervix 
was  high  up  posteriorly  and  with  difficulty  reached.  The  child  lay 
transversely  and  the  anterior  uterine  wall  formed  a  muscular  tumor 
obstructing  the  parturient  canal  as  has  so  often  been  found  after  a 
ventrofixation.  In  other  words,  the  ventrosuspension  which  in  1903 
allowed  an  easy  delivery  had,  in  the  meantime,  become  a  ventrofixation 
with  obstruction  requiring  a  Cesarean  section  which  was  performed  at 
the  Sloane  Hospital,  March  27,  1908. 

From  this  it  is  seen  that  a  ventrosuspension  may  become  a  ventro- 
fixation, and  that  both  ventrofixation  and  ventrosuspension  are  unsafe 
operations  for  women  during  the  child-bearing  age. 

Tumors  of  the  Uteras.  Fibromyomata. — ^T^e  most  common  form  of 
uterine  tumor  causing  abnormality  in  labor  is  a  fibromyoma,  a  so-called 
fibroid  of  the  uterus.  Considering  the  frequency  of  fibroids  in  women 
(according  to  Bayle  they  occur  in  20  per  cent,  of  all  women  over  thirty- 
five),  it  is  only  natural  that  they  should  often  be  found  associated  with 
pregnancy,  and  this  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  to  a  certain  extent 
fibroids  predispose  to  sterility. 

In  a  consecutive  series  of  20,000  labors  at  the  Sloane  Hospital  there 
were  89  cases  with  fibroids  large  enough  to  be  noted,  i.  e.,  frequency  of 
1  in  224+  or  0.45  per  cent.  Pinard,^  in  a  consecutive  series  of  13,915 
labors,  reported  84  cases  with  fibroids,  or  a  frequency  of  0.6  per 
cent. 

In  the  author's  series  of  89  cases  there  were  only  11  which  required 
special  treatment  because  of  the  fibroid  itself  and  4  in  which  the  fibroid 
caused  actual  obstruction  to  delivery.  Hence  it  is  seen  that,  although 
the  association  of  fibromyomata  with  pregnancy  is  relatively  a  frequent 
one,  disturbance  by  them  of  the  normal  course  of  labor  is  unusual. 

In  many  cases  the  existence  of  the  tumor  is  first  noted  w^hile  holding 
the  fundus  of  the  uterus  during  or  just  after  the  third  stage  of  a  normal 
labor. 

So  much  depends  upon  the  variety  of  the  fibroid  tumor  which  com- 
plicates pregnancy  that  the  relative  frequency  of  the  different  varieties 
is  of  interest.  In  the  series  of  89  cases  at  the  Sloane  Hospital  41  were 
subperitoneal,  36  were  interstitial,  2  were  submucous,  7  were  subperi- 
toneal and  interstitial  combined,  3  were  interstitial,  subperitoneal  and 
submucous  combined. 

Before  taking  up  the  possible  complications  of  delivery  arising  from 
fibroids  it  is  well  to  study  the  changes  which  take  place  during  pregnancy 
and  the  puerperium. 

>  Fibromcs  ct  Grossossc,  Annalcs  de  Gyn.  et  d'OtMt.,  1901.  iv,  105-167. 
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Changes  in  Fibroids. — Physiological  Changes. — During  pregnancy  a 
fibroid,  as  a  rule,  increases  in  size.  In  some  cases  this  increase  is  so  marked 
that  a  tumor  which  cannot  be  detected  before  pregnancy  reaches  the 
size  of  a  lemon  or  an  orange  at  the  time  of  delivery.  This  increase  in 
size  is  brought  about  in  one  of  three  ways:  by  hypertrophy;  by  hyper- 
plasia of  all  its  elements;  by  edema. 

The  tumors  also  change  their  position.  This  is  seen  especially  in  tumors 
situated  in  the  lower  zone  of  the  uterus  or  attached  to  the  cervix,  and  it 
is  fortunate  that  change  in  position  occurs,  for  otherwise  many  more 
cases  of  labor  obstructed  by  fibroids  would  be  met  with.  One  of  the 
most  interesting  provisions  of  nature  is  seen  in  the  gradual  elevation  of 
a  fibroid. situated  low  in  the  pelvi^  and  threatening  marked  obstruction 
to  the  parturient  canal. 

Many  a  case  in  which  it  has  seemed  that  Cesarean  section  would  be 
the  only  possible  method  of  delivering  a  living  child  has  demonstrated 
nature's  power  of  dealing  with  the  problem  by  the  gradual  rising  of  the 
tumor  in  the  pelvis  until  it  lies  above  the  brim  and  ceases  to  cause  any 
obstruction  to  the  parturient  canal. 

The  ascent  of  the  tumor  is  brought  about  in  three  ways:  (o)  by  the 
increase  in  size  of  the  tumor,  (6)  by  the  increase  in  size  of  the  uterus,  (c) 
by  the  retraction  of  the  cervix  in  preparation  for  delivery. 

Any  tumor  or  organ  in  the  pelvis,  as  it  increases  in  size  and  finds  the 
pelvic  cavity  cramped  for  its  accommodation,  tends  to  rise  out  of  the 
pelvis.  This  is  seen  in  the  case  of  an  enlarging  ovarian  cySt,  an  enlarging 
uterus,  a  distended  bladder,  etc.  The  increase  in  size  of  the  uterus  with 
its  corresponding  elevation  of  the  site  of  attachment  of  the  fibroid  natu- 
rally tends  to  raise  the  tumor.  Furthermore,  as  the  cervix  is  retracted 
into  the  lower  uterine  segment  and  the  lower  segment  into  the  upper, 
there  is  a  tendency  to  remove  from  its  obstructing  position  the  very 
class  of  fibroids  which  is  most  likely  to  cause  difficulty,  t.  e.,  those 
attached  to  the  lower  portion  of  the  uterus. 

Hence  it  is  that  no  one  should  feel  assured  of  the  absolute  necessity 
of  Cesarean  section  for  the  delivery  of  a  case  complicated  by  a  pelvic 
fibroid  until  it  is  seen  that  the  tumor  is  neither  removed  by  nature  nor 
can  be  pushed  out  of  the  way  by  the  fingers  of  the  obstetrician. 

The  above  changes  in  size  and  position  may  be  regarded  as 
physiological  and  natural  to  pregnancy.  Another  physiological 
change  belongs  to  the  puerperium.  and  that  is  an  involution  or  decrease 
in  size. 

In  some  fibromyomata,  especially  those  approaching  myomata  in 
structure,  an  involution  of  the  tumor  will  accompany  the  involution  of 
the  uterus,  even  to  the  extent,  in  exceptional  cases,  that  the  examining 
finger  will  be  unable  to  detect  it. 

This  is  illustrated  by  a  case  seen  by  the  author  in  consultation  with 
Dr.  \V.  A.  Valentine,  of  New  York,  in  which  at  the  first  labor  there  was 
a  fibroid  tumor  about  the  size  of  a  child's  head  and  there  occurred  a 
most  profuse  postpartum  hemorrhage.  At  the  end  of  a  few  months 
this  tumor  had  become  reduced  to  the  size  of  a  lemon.     During  her 
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second  pregnancy  the  tumor  increased  but  little  in  size  and  producetl 
no  complications  in  the  lal>or. 

When  seen  bv  the  author  a  few  months  after  deliverv,  he  was  unable 
.  to  detect  the  tumor. 

There  are  other  changes  in  fibroids  complicating  pregnancy  and  the 
puerperium  which  can  only  be  looked  upon  as  pathological. 

Pathological  Changes. — ^These  are  due,  as  a  rule,  to  one  of  three 
causes: 

1.  Disturbed  nutrition. 

2.  Traumatism. 

3.  Infection. 

Disturbed  Nutrition, — ^This  is  brought  about  by  some  interference 
with  the  normal  circulation  of  the  tumor  and  may  be  caused  by  some 
change  in  the  vessel  walls,  as  a  sclerosis,  a  stasis  of  the  blood  current, 
or  a  thrombosis.  These  changes  are  especially  apt  to  occur  in  the  puer- 
perium when  retrograde  changes  in  the  uterus  are  taking  place.  Another 
interference  with  circulation  producing  nutritional  changes  results  from 
a  twist  in  the  pedicle  of  the  tumor  which  may  reach  such  a  degree  as  to 
shut  off  all  circulation  from  the  tumor  and  cause  its  necrosis  or  gangrene. 
This  accident  is  also  more  likely  to  occur  during  the  puerperium,  as  with 
the  uterus  emptied  and  reduced  in  size,  the 'tumor  has  more  room  to 
move  about  and  produce  a  twist  in  its  pedicle. 

Traumatism, — The  influence  of  traumatism  in  lowering  the  vitality  of 
a  tumor  or  an  organ  and  thus  making  it  more  susceptible  to  the  entrance 
of  infective  organisms  is  well  known.  In  labor  a  fibroid  tumor,  if  of  the 
submucous  or  subperitoneal  variety,  especially  the  former,  is  liable  to 
a  considerable  traumatism.  This  is  less  likely  to  occur  if  the  tumor  is 
interstitial.  In  the  puerperium  perhaps  a  tumor  will  be  found  which  has 
been  exposed  to  the  changes  resulting  from  disturbed  nutrition  and  also 
to  traumatism. 

Injection, — A  tumor  with  vitality  thus  lowered  as  a  result  of  pressure 
during  pregnancy,  traumatism  during  labor,  and  disturbed  nutrition 
during  the  puerperium,  is  naturally  liable  to  infection,  especially  in 
the  puerperium,  hence  it  is  that  a  woman  whose  pregnancy  is  compli- 
cated with  a  fibroid  is  not  out  of  all  danger  w^hen  the  labor  is  passed,  for 
the  tumor  may  become  infected  with  the  various  pathogenic  organisms 
which  threaten  a  woman  in  confinement  and  undergo  suppuration*  The 
most  common  of  these  infective  organisms  are  the  streptococcus,  the 
staphylococcus,  the  colon  bacillus,  and  the  gonococcus. 

As  far  as  the  tumor  itself  is  concerned  it  may  undergo  the  following 
changes  as  a  result  of  its  complicating  a  pregnancy  and  labor: 
It  may  become  edematous. 

It  may  undergo  a  fatty  or  myxomatous  degeneration. 
It  may  become  necrotic  or  even  gangrenous. 
It  may  suppurate. 

The  Effect  of  Fibroids  on  Pregnancy  and  Labor. — The  Effeci  on 
Prkgnancy. — Sterility, — ^A  woman  with  a  fibromyoma  in  her  uterus 
is  less  likely  to  become  pregnant  than  one  with  a  normal  uterus*    Al>out 
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twenty-five  per  cent,  of  women  with  fibroids  are  sterile,  and  even  if  not 
absolutely  sterile,  women  with  fibroids  are  apt  to  have  pregnancy  delayed. 

The  sterility  depends  upon  tlie  location  and  size  of  the  tumor,  the 
condition  of  the  endometrium,  and  tlie  condition  of  the  tubes  and  ovaries. 

A  submucous  tumor,  even  if  small,  is  more  apt  to  interfere  with  preg- 
nancy than  one  of  the  subperitoneal  variety.  As  a  rule,  however,  the 
larger  the  tumor  the  larger  the  percentage  of  sterility. 

Goetze,  at  the  Greifswald  Clinic,  found  13.6  per  cent,  of  sterility  in 
women  with  small  fibroids,  but  50  per  cent,  in  those  with  tumors  larger 
than  a  child's  head. 

The  sterility  based  upon  the  location  and  size  of  the  tumor  depends 
upon  the  condition  of  the  endometrium.  Thus,  with  a  submucous 
fibroid  there  is  more  endometritis  than  with  one  which  is  subperitoneal. 
Moreover,  a  large  fibroid  usually  encroaches  more  or  less  upon  the  cavity 
of  the  uterus  and  the  ekidometrium  covering  the  projecting  portion  of 
the  tumor  is  usually  either  hypertrophic  or  atrophic,  not  normal. 

The  tubes  and  ovaries  of  women  suffering  with  fibromyomata  are  usually 
hypertrophied  and  congested  and  seem  to  share  in  the  causation  of  sterility. 

Abortion  and  Premature  Labor. — In  the  experience  of  most  obstetricians, 
pregnancy  complicated  with  a  fibromyoma  has  a  tendency  to  premature 
interruption,  either  as  an  abortion  or  premature  labor.  This,  like  the 
sterility,  is  largely  dependent  upon  the  condition  of^the  endoipetrium. 

The  presence  of  a  hyperplastic  endometritis  with  its  tendency  to  an 
accidental  hemorrhage  greatly  favors  interruption  of  the  pregnancy. 

In  the  author's  series  of  89  cases  there  were  22  with  premature  labor. 

Pressure  Symptoms, — In  the  case  of  large  fibromyomata  complicating 
pregnancy,  the  pressure  from  the  large  tumor  combined  with  the  large 
uterus  in  the  latter  months  may  produce  great  discomfort  to  the  woman. 
Moreover,  the  pressure  below  upon  the  rectum,  ureters  and  renal  vessels 
and  the  pressure  upward  upon  the  diaphragm  may  so  embarrass  elimina- 
tion and  respiration  as  to  demand  serious  consideration.  We  have  thus 
far  studied  the  possible  complications  of  pregnancy  resulting  from  the 
presence  of  fibromyomata.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that,  as 
a  rule,  unless  the  tumor  is  of  considerable  size,  the  pregnancy  progresses 
normally  and  in  many  instances  the  tunaor  is  not  detected  until  after 
the  child  is  born. 

Effp:ct  of  Labor. — Fibromyomata  complicating  pregnancy  may  influ- 
ence labor  in  three  different  ways.    The  tumor  may: 

1 .  Interfere  with  normal  uterine  contractions. 

2.  Cause  abnormal  presentations. 

3.  Cause  obstruction. 

4.  Interfere  with  normal  separation  of  placenta. 

Interference  ivith  Uterine  Contractions, — ^Tumors  of  the  interstitial 
and  submucous  type,  seldom  those  of  the  subperitoneal  type,  show  the 
interference  with  uterine  contractions  by  uterine  inertia.  This  tends  to 
give  as  a  result  a  slow  tedious  labor  and  postpartum  hemorrhage. 
Although  the  expected  frequently  does  not  happen,  it  is  hemorrhage 
from  inability  of  the  uterus  to  firmly  contract  and  close  the  bleeding 
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vessels  which  is  the  complication  most  expected.    In  the  author's  series 
of  89  cases  there  were  21  cases  of  postpartum  hemorrhage. 

A  tumor  in  the  uterine  wall  separating  the  muscular  fibers  or  a  tumor 
in  the  uterine  cavity  naturally  prevents  the  normal  action  of  the  uterine 
mu3culature. 

Malpresentations. — ^A  fibromyoma,  if  of  considerable  size  and  situated 
low  down  in  the  uterus,  is  apt  to  occupy  a  portion  of  the  pelvic  brim  and 
may  prevent  a  normal  vertex  presentation.  The  types  of  fibromyomata 
most  likely  to  cause  this  malpresentation  are  the  subperitoneal  or  the 
interstitial.  A  submucous  tumor  large  enough  to  cause  obstruction 
would  probably  be  associated  with  sterility.  In  the  author's  series  of 
89  cases  of  fibroids  complicating  pregnancy  there  were  78  cases  of  vertex 
presentation  and  11  with  presentation  other  than  vertex — 12.35  per 
cent,  of  malpresentations. 

Olshausen/  in  cases  collected  from  the  literature,  found  47  per  cent, 
of  malpresentations. 

As  a  result  of  interference  with  the  normal  entrance  of  the  head  into 
the  pelvic  brim  prolapse  of  the  cord  must  be  looked  upon  as  one  of  the 
possible  results  of  fibroids  complicating  pregnancy  and  labor. 

Fibromyomata  Obstructing  Labor. — Considering  the  frequency  of  the 
association  of  fibromyomata  with  pregnancy,  it  is  interesting  to  note  how 
seldom  the  tumor  itself  actually  necessitates  operative  delivery. 
•  In  a  series  of  89  cases  at  the  Sloane  Hospital  there  were  only  11  which 
needed  special  treatment  and  in  2  this  consisted  in  simply  pushing  up 
the  tumor  out  of  the  pelvis.  In  the  remaining  9  the  following  operations 
were  performed: 

Hysterectomy,  4. 

Myomectomy,  2. 

Cesarean  section,  1. 

Cesarean  section  and  hysterectomy,  1. 

Craniotomy,  1. 

Adherent  Placenta. — ^The  normal  separation  of  the  placenta  in  a  case 
of  labor  complicated  with  fibroids  is  often  lacking.  This  may  be  caused 
in  two  ways: 

1.  On  account  of  the  absence  of  normal  endometrium  at  the  site  of 
lodgement  of  the  ovum  an  abnormal  decidua  basalis  (serotina)  is  devel- 
oped. 

2.  The  interference  of  the  tumor  with  normal  uterine  contractions 
lessens  the  expulsive  power  of  the  uterus. 

In  the  series  of  89  cases  above  referred  to  there  were  25  cases  of  retained 
secundines. 

Effect  on  Puerperium. — ^The  presence  of  a  fibromyoma  in  the  uterus 
of  a  woman  just  delivered  tends  to  increase  both  the  after-pains  and  the 
amount  and  duration  of  the  lochia.  These  two  results  follow  from 
interference  with  the  normal  uterine  contractions.  Of  more  consequence, 
however,  is  the  danger  of  degeneration  and  infection  of  the  tumors  which 

1  Myom  und  Schwangerechaft,  Veit*s  Handbuch  der  Gyn.,  1897,  zi,  765,  814. 
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are  favored  by  tlie  lowered  vitality  and  traumatism  incident  to  the  preg- 
nancy and  labor.  This  degeneration  and  infection  of  the  tumor  may 
take  place  as  a  localized  process  entirely  independent  of  the  ordinary 
uterine  infection,  and  in  case  a  tumor  becomes  tender  and  painful  with 
an  increase  in  temperature  and  pulse  this  should  be  suspected. 

Occasionally  the  acute  process  will  subside  under  the  use  of  the  ice- 
bag,  but  it  usually  indicates  operative  interference. 

Diagnosis. — ^The  combination  of  fibromyomata  and  pregnancy  is  often 
a  difficult  one  to  diagnose.  On  the  one  hand,  the  irregular  shape  of  the 
uterus  may  be  thought  to  be  due  to  the  asymmetrical  development  of 
the  pregnant  uterus,  and  on  the  other  hand,  the  enlargement  may  be 
assigned  to  the  growth  of  the  tumor.  Irregular  bleeding  which  may 
occur  in  early  pregnancy  as  a  result  of  the  presence  of  the  tumor  may  be 
mistaken  for  menstruation. 

The  diagnosis  is  usually  made  by  noting  that  the  growth  is  more  rapid 
than  that  of  a  fibromyoma,  that  areas  of  softening  such  as  are  expected 
in  pregnancy  appear  in  the  uterine  body,  and  that  the  cervix  gradually 
assumes  the  characteristic  of  the  pregnant  condition. 

The  author  has  seen  cases  of  myomata,  especially  those  of  the  sub- 
mucous type,  in  which  with  abdomen  open,  the  feel  and  appearance  of 
the  uterus  so  resembled  pregnancy  that  this  condition  could  not  be 
positively  excluded  until  the  uterus  was  incised.  As  a  rule  amenorrhea 
and  the  usual  symptoms  of  pregnancy  are  present  to  assist  in  the  diag- 
nosis even  when  this  condition  is  complicated  with  fibromyomata. 

Mortality. — The  prognosis  of  pregnancy  and  labor  complicated  by  the 
presence  of  fibromyomata  in  the  uterus  varies  with  the  size  and  location 
of  the  tumor,  the  surroundings  of  the  patient,  and  the  judgment  and 
skill  of  the  obstetrician  in  charge  of  the  case. 

3.  A  small  fibroid  located  subperitoneally  has  little  effect  upon  pregnancy 
and  labor  and  can  usually  be  disregarded.  Attention  should  be  called 
to  the  fact,  however,  that  fibroids  are  frequently  multiple  and  often 
while  only  one  can  he  felt,  there  may  be  one  or  more  in  the  uterine  wall 
which  may  interfere  more  or  less  with  uterine  contractions.  This  inter- 
ference is  usually  not  enough  to  cause  anxiety.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
tumor  large  enough  to  cause  obstruction  or  one  which  undergoes  necrotic 
changes  presents  one  of  the  serious  problems  of  obstetrics.  As  regards 
the  surroundings  of  a  patient  with  these  complications,  the  low  mor- 
tality of  the  present  day  depends  largely  upon  having  these  patients  either 
in  a  well-equipped  hospital  wMth  all  modern  provisions  for  maintaining 
asepsis,  or  else  providing  in  the  patient's  home  a  temporary  equipment 
which  will  answ*er  the  same  purpose.  As  regards  the  judgment  and  skill 
of  the  obstetrician,  there  is  no  complication  of  obstetrics  in  which  greater 
conservatism  is  indicated  than  in  the  association  of  fibromyomata  with 
pregnancy  and  labor,  for  the  reason  that  save  in  exceptional  instances 
nature  is  equal  to  the  solution  of  the  problem.  A  few  observations  on 
this  subject  may  be  of  value:  In  the  first  place  fibromyomata  sometimes 
cause  abortion,  or  artificial  abortion  may  in  rare  instances  be  indicated 
in  this  complication. 
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should  be  borne  in  mind,  when  considering  matrimony.  In  the  first 
place,  while  fibromyomata  have  a  certain  degree  of  sterility,  still  preg- 
nancy is  possible,  and  during  the  pregnancy  the  tumor  will  probably 
increase  in  size. 

With  these  facts  in  mind  the  author  believes  that  if  the  tumor  is  large 
enough  to  cause  symptoms  and  is  either  subperitoneal  or  submucous 
and  can  be  removed  without  hysterectomy,  this  should  be  done  before 
marriage. 

The  next  question  is:  What  should  be  done  if  the  tumor  is  large  enough 
to  produce  symptoms,  yet  is  so  situated  that  it  cannot  be  removed 
without  removing  the  body  of  the  uterus?  The  author  believes  that 
hefe  the  best  treatment  is  supravaginal  hysterectomy  before  marriage, 
leaving  at  the  operation,  the  ovaries,  tubes,  and  cervix.  This  allows  the 
woman  to  ovulate  and  retain  the  benefits  of  the  ovarian  function.  It 
also  retains  the  normal  condition  of  the  vagina.  In  fact  it  retains  the 
conditions  for  normal  marital  relations.  Of  course  the  woman  will 
be  unable  to  become  a  mother,  and  the  would-be  husband  should  be 
informed  of  this  before  marriage,  but  the  presence  of  the  tumor  in  all 
probability  robbed  her  of  the  blessing  of  maternity  long  before  the  opera- 
tion and  she  is  in  much  better  condition  for  matrimony  after  operation 
than  before. 

In  the  consideration  of  the  management  of  the  case  of  a  woman  who 
is  already  pregnant  when  first  seen  by  the  obstetrician,  one  of  the  first 
questions  which  may  arise  is  this:  Shall  the  tumor  receive  any  treat- 
ment during  pregnancy?  This  question  the  author  believes  should  be 
answered  in  the  negative  unless  the  tumor  obstructs  the  parturient 
canal,  or  necrosis  of  the  tumor  is  threatened.  If  the  tumor  is  situated 
in  the  cervical  canal  and  is  pedunculated,  it  should  be  removed  with 
the  hope  that  the  pregnancy  will  not  be  interfered  w^th.  If  the  tumor 
is  subperitoneal  and  threatens  obstruction,  a  condition  is  presented 
which  may  tax  the  judgment  of  the  obstetrician  to  the  utmost.  While 
a  few  cases  may  well  be  treated  by  myomectomy  during  pregnancy, 
the  author  l)elieves  this  to  be  very  exceptional  and  in  general  not  good 
practice.  Fig.  380  is  the  photograph  of  a  tumor  attached  to  the  fundus 
fuid  threatening  obstruction.  It  was  removed  by  the  author  by  myo- 
mectomy when  the  woman  was  two  months  pregnant,  the  pregnancy 
not  being  interrupted.  In  the  majority  of  cases  the  tumor  will  either  be 
pulled  up  out  of  the  way  by  nature  as  the  pregnancy  advanc*es,  or  can  be 
pushed  out  of  the  way  by  the  gentle  manipulation  of  the  obstetrician. 
Furthermore,  during  pregnancy  is  not  a  favorable  time  to  operate  upon 
the  uterus,  as  the  risk  of  hemorrhage  and  infection  is  greater  and  the 
tendency  to  abortion  too  great  to  be  lightly  overlooked. 

In  the  majority  of  cases  the  pregnant  uterus  containing  one  or  more 
fibroids  should  be  left  alone  until  nature  has  demonstrated  in  her 
labor  that  she  is  unable  to  remove  the  obstruction  and  comi)lete  the 
delivery.  In  many  cases  during  the  labor  itself  the  tumor  will  be  seen 
to  rise  and  cease  to  obstruct.  The  waiting  observation  of  the  obstet- 
rician, however,  should  be  intelligent  and  it  should  ever  be  borne  in  mind 
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is  it  justifiable  to  empty  the  uterus  to  avoid  the  probable  growth  of  the 
tumor? 

While  conditions  may  arise  in  which  such  a  procedure  is  justifiable, 
it  is  usually  very  exceptional,  and  the  author  has  usually  advised  against 
it,  both  on  moral  grounds  and  for  the  reason  that  the  induction  of  abor- 
tion in  the  case  of  a  fibroid  uterus  is  an  operation  of  greater  danger  than 
is  usually  supposed.  As  regards  the  question  of  operation  upon  fibro- 
myomata  during  the  puerperium,  it  may  be  said  that  unless  the  circula- 
tion of  the  tumor  is  suddenly  obstructed,  as  by  a  twist  of  the  pedicle,  or 
the  tumor  becomes  necrotic  or  infected,  the  puerperium  is  not  a  good 
time  for  operation.  It  is  much  better  to  wait  until  involution  in  the 
uterus  and  the  tumor  is  complete,  when  the  ease  of  operation  will  be 
increased  and  the  risk  diminished.  Moreover,  in  some  cases  the  need 
for  operation  will  be  found  to  have  disappeared. 

A  twist  in  the  pedicle  of  a  fibromyomata  with  acute  symptoms  from 
its  strangulation  and  inflammation  indicates  operation  at  once,  whether 
it  occurs  during  pregnancy  or  the  puerperium.  Furthermore,  the  oc- 
currence of  necrosis  or  suppuration  of  the  tumor  as  a  result  of  the  labor 
demands  speedy  radical  operation. 

Carcinoina  of  the  ntems. — Occasionally  a  neglected  carcinoma  of  the 
cervix  will  so  infiltrate  the  surrounding  tissue  as  to  cause  marked  obstruc- 
tion to  delivery.  In  one  case  of  the  author's  this  obstruction  was  so 
extreme  and  the  danger  of  hemorrhage  from  laceration  of  the  cancerous 
tissue,  if  craniotomy  was  attempted,  was  so  great  that  in  spite  of  the 
child  being  dead  Cesarean  section  was  performed. 

Ovarian  Tumors. — ^Tumors  of  the  ovary  present  a  serious  complication 
in  pregnancy  and  labor,  not  only  on  account  of  possible  dystocia,  but  also 
on  account  of  possible  changes  taking  place  in  the  tumor  itself. 

Although  solid  tumors  of  the  ovary  occasionally  occur,  McKerron* 
finding  in  the  literature  5  fibromata  in  a  series  of  107  cases  of  ovarian 
tumor  complicating  pregnancy,  it  is  the  cystic  tumor,  either  the  cyst- 
adenoma  or  the  dermoid,  which  is  most  often  found  complicating  preg- 
nancy and  labor. 

Diagnosis. — ^An  ovarian  cyst  is  usually  diagnosed  by  its  elastic  feel,  its 
spherical  or  multilocular  shape,  its  relation  to  the  uterus,  and  the  history 
of  the  patient.  In  this  connection  attention  should  be  drawTi  to  the  fact 
that  a  tense  cyst,  or  one  under  pressure,  may  lose  its  elastic  feel  and  be 
mistaken  for  a  solid  tumor.  The  natural  position  for  a  small  ovarian 
tumor  is  first  at  the  side  of  the  uterus,  then  in  the  pouch  of  Douglas,  then 
as  its  size  becomes  too  great  for  the  pouch  of  Douglas,  unless  it  has  formed 
adhesions  there,  it  naturally  rises  into  the  abdomen.  If  it  has  formed 
adhesions  in  the  pouch  of  Douglas,  or  has  become  incarcerated  there, 
or  if  it  is  an  intraligamentous  cyst,  it  retains  its  position  and  is  more 
likely  to  cause  dystocia.  A  dermoid  cyst,  from  its  greater  weight  and 
greater  tendency  to  form  adhesions,  is  more  likely  to  be  found  low  in  the 
pelvis.    A  knowledge  of  the  behavior  of  these  different  varieties  and 

*  The  Oljfitruotion  of  Labor  by  OvariaD  Tumors  in  the  Pelvis,  Trans.  London  Obat.  Soc, 
1897.  xxxix.  334-382.  * 
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results  are  not  unusual  in  the  complication  of  pregnancy  by  an  ovarian 
tumor  even  without  the  operation  for  its  removal.  The  route  to  be 
followed  in  the  operation  depends  upon  the  size  and  the  location  of  the 
tumor. 

In  general  the  abdominal  route  is  preferable,  but  in  two  instances,  one 
with  a  cystadenoma  and  the  other  with  a  dermoid  cyst,  the  author  has 
removed  the  tumor  per  vaginam  without  interference  with  the  course  of 
pregnancy. 

The  above  general  rule  the  author  believes  applies,  unless  the  tumor 
is  so  small  as  to  .be  disregarded,  until  the  pregnancy  is  six  months 
advanced. 


Flu,  3I41.^0vBiiui  lumor  obstructing  the  paituricnt  canal.     IBumm.) 

During  the  last  three  months  the  question  of  operation  is  a  debatable 
one  and  usually  it  is  better  to  keep  the  patient  under  careful  observa- 
tion and  postpone  the  operation  until  after  the  labor,  unless  the  latter  is 
obstructed  by  the  tumor,  or  the  circulation  and  nutrition  are  disturbeii. 
The  reason  for  this  view  is  based  upon  the  fact  that  during  the  latter 
part  of  pregnancy  the  operation  is  often  difficult,  especially  if  the  tumor 
lies  behind  the  uterus  (Fig,  381),  the  incision  often  has  to  be  a  long  one 
and  the  inevitable  manipulation  favors  premature  delivery.  When  the 
labor  is  obstructed  by  the  tumor  the  question  arises:  Shall  it  Im?  tapped 
or  shall  it  l»e  removed?  It  is  admitted  that  if  the  cyst  content  is  thin, 
clear  Huid,  as  obtains  In  some  ovarian  and  parovarian  cysts,  the  cyst 
can  br  cmiitied  and  the  labor  terminatetl  without  an  abdominal  opera- 
tion. Years  ago  the  author  treated  cases  in  that  way,  but  the  difficulty 
on  the  one  hand  in  determining  that  the  cyst  content  is  clear  and  rela- 
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tively  harmless  and  the  danger  on  the  other,  of  infecting  the  peritoneum 
if  the  tumor  is  a  dermoid,  or  the  cyst  fluid  infected,  has  led  to  the  abandon- 
ment of  this  method  and  most  operators  are  agreed  that  the  best  procedure 
is  the  removal  of  the  tumor  if  operative  skill  is  at  hand  or  obtainable. 
As  a  rule,  if  an  ovarian  tumor  obstructs  the  labor,  the  best  procedure  is 
the  combination  of  an  ovariotomy  with  a  Cesarean  section. 

To  remove  an  ovarian  tiunor  by  abdominal  incision  during  a  labor 
and  then  allow  the  sutured  incision  to  be  subjected  to  the  strain  incident  j 

to  the  completion  of  the  labor  by  nature,  does  not  appeal  to  the  author  I 

as  good  practice.  Furthermore,  in  his  experience  the  ovarian  tumors 
causing  obstruction  are  usually  situated  behind  the  uterus  and  are  much 
easier  reached  and  better  treated  after  the  uterus  has  been  emptied. 

The  author's  preference  is  usually  to  perform  a  Cesarean  section  and 
follow  it  by  the  ovarian  operation. 

The  indication  for  operation  upon  an  ovarian  tumor  during  the  puer- 
perium  is  based  upon  the  condition  of  the  tumor  itself.  If  as  a  result  of 
the  labor  it  becomes  inflamed  or  infected,  or  if  a  twist  of  its  pedicle 
occurs,  the  tumor  should  be  removed  at  once,  otherwise  it  may  be  left 
until  the  woman  has  regained  her  strength  and  her  uterus  has  involuted. 

Dystocia  from  Kidney. — ^Although  obstruction  to  labor  arising  from 
the  kidney  or  kidneys  is  a  rare  complication,  still  in  6  instances  the  author 
has  met  with  obstruction  of  the  parturient  canal  from  a  congenitally 
displaced  kidney.  In  the  first  instance,  in  a  case  seen  in  consultation 
with  the  late  Dr.  T.  Gaillard  Thomas  and  Dr.  H.  McM.  Painter,  of  New 
York,  the  patient  was  at  term,  and  filling  the  pelvis  posteriorly  and  to 
the  left  side  was  a  congenitally  displaced  kidney  in  the  condition  of 
hydronephrosis. 

This  was  removed  by  the  author^  per  vaginam.  The  operation  was 
followed  within  twelve  hours  by  uterine  contractions  and  the  child  was 
bom  normally  on  the  following  day.  A  few  years  later  he  attended  this 
woman  in  a  labor  which  was  absolutely  normal. 

In  the  other  5  instances  of  labor  obstructed  by  congenitally  displaced 
kidneys  both  kidneys,  lay  in  the  pelvis,  and  in  each  case  Cesarean  section 
was  performed  without  disturbing  the  kidneys.  These  5  instances 
occurred  in  the  same  patient. 

Calculi  in  the  Bladder. — Occasionally,  as  reported  by  Love,'  a  calculus 
in  the  bladder  may  obstruct  labor  from  its  size  and  position.  In  Dr. 
Love's  case  the  calculus  became  so  wedged  between  the  presenting  part 
and  the  pelvis  that  the  child  had  to  be  delivered  by  Cesarean  section. 
As  a  rule  the  best  procedure  is  to  relieve  the  obstruction  by  removing 
the  calculus. 

Cancer  of  the  Rectum. — ^As  in  cancer  of  the  cervix  so  in  cancer  of  the 
rectum,  the  connective  tissue  in  the  pelvis  may  become  so  infiltrated  by 
the  disease  as  to  produce  an  unyielding  mass  impassable  for  the  child 
without  great  danger  of  extensive  laceration  and  hemorrhage. 

*  Congenital  Pelvic  Kidney  ObstnictinK  the  Parturient  Canal.  Aroer.  Jour.  Oh«t.,  1898, 
xxxWii,  36-41. 

*  Trans.  Alumni  Soc.  Sloanc  Mat.  Hosp.,  1910,  pp.  1  and  2. 
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In  cases  of  this  kind,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  woman  has  but  a 
short  time  to  live,  if  the  obstruction  is  marked,  Cesarean  section  is  the 
best  method  of  delivery.  It  may  be  noted,  however,  that  the  mortality 
from  Cesarean  section  in  this  class  of  cases  is  high. 

Aside  from  the  causes  of  obstruction  already  mentioned,  other  tumors, 
malignant  or  benign,  will  occasionally  occlude  more  or  less  the  parturient 
canal  and  require  either  their  removal  or  Cesarean  section. 

Dystocia  from  Conditions  of  the  Cervix. 

Atresia  of  the  Cervix. — Occasionally  on  vaginal  examination  to  deter- 
mine the  amount  of  cervical  dilatation  no  cervix  and  no  os  uteri  will 
be  detected,  but  a  thin  muscular  diaphragm  will  stretch  across  the 
vaginal  vault,  separating  the  presenting  part  from  the  examining 
fingers. 

This  is  often  confusing  in  diagnosis,  as  the  usual  landmarks  are  obscured. 
Of  course  there  was  an  opening  present  when  impregnation  occurred,  and 
the  present  atresia  is  the  result  of  inflanmiation  of  the  cervical  canal 
which  has  taken  place  since.  Sometimes  this  atresia  has  followed  a 
previous  amputation  of  the  cervix,  but  more  often  the  atresia  is  the 
result  of  an  inflammation  of  the  canal  of  a  cervix  which  has  been  retracted 
and  flattened  out  in  nature's  effort  to  find  and  dilate  the  opening.  Some- 
times the  atresia  is  only  apparent  and  there  is  present  a  ver>'  small  and 
very  rigid  external  os. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  in  some  of  these  cases  of  atresia  of 
the  cervix  the  labor  will  continue  for  hours  without  progress  so  long  as 
the  atresia  is  complete,  but  as  soon  as  a  small  opening  is  made,  complete 
dilatation  is  accomplished  within  a  very  short  time  and  the  labor  pro- 
gresses rapidly. 

Diagnosis. — If  the  possibility  of  this  condition  is  borne  in  mind  the 
diagnosis  usually  presents  little  diflSculty .  Generally,  if  a  careful  examina- 
tion be  made,  the  representative  of  the  cervix  and  the  place  where  the 
external  os  should  be  can  be  felt. 

Treatment. — Having  made  the  diagnosis  of  the  condition  the  treatment 
is  usually  easy.  It  consists  simply  in  making,  with  some  sterile  instru- 
ment, an  artificial  opening  where  the  external  os  should  be.  Sometimes 
the  sterile-gloved  finger  will  suffice  to  make  the  opening,  but  often  a 
sharper,  firmer  instrument  will  be  necessary. 

Stenosis  of  the  Cervix. — ^Aside  from  an  atresia  of  the  cervix,  dystocia 
may  arise  from  a  narrowing  or  an  excessive  rigidity  of  the  cervical  canal. 
This  may  be  the  result  of  lack  of  development,  of  previous  operation,  of 
traumatism,  or  ulceration  with  cicatrization. 

From  Faulty  Development. — ^I'he  same  cases  which  on  account  of  lack 
of  development  in  the  uterus  suffer  from  dysmenorrhea  during  girlhood 
and  perhaps  from  sterility  after  marriage,  and  which  present  on  examina- 
tion an  anteflexed  uterus,  perhaps  with  an  elongated  cervix,  often  exhibit 
in  labor  u  stenosis  of  the  cervix  and  a  delay  in  dilatation  amounting  to 
dystocia.    This  wndition  is  really  the  result  of  lack  of  development,  and 
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the  mechanical  dilatation  of  the  cervix  which  enables  them  to  become 
pregnant  may  be  looked  upon  as  an  aid  to  the  further  development  of  the 
uterus. 

When  the  stenosis  of  the  cervical  canal  is  overcome  by  one  labor  the 
subsequent  labors  usually  progress  normally.  In  elderly  primigravidie 
is  occasionally  met  a  rigidity  of  the  cervix  which  from  its  difficultj-  in 
dilatation  resembles  the  stenosis  of  the  cervix  just  described. 

From  Previous  Operation. — Every  gynecologist  should  attend  a  certain 
number  of  deliveries  in  women  upon  whom  he  has  performed  the  opera- 
tion of  trachelorrhaphy.  In  this  way  only  can  he  properly  appreciate  the 
importance  of  leaving  in  his  operations  for  lacerated  cervix,  in  women 
who  are  likely  to  have  other  children,  sufficient  cervical  tissue  and  a 
cervical  canal  sufficiently  large  for  a  relatively  normal  dilatation.  It  is 
one  of  the  trying  experiences  of  the  obstetrician  to  meet  in  labor  a  cervix 
which  has  been  previously  repaired,  perhaps  with  a  beautiful  cosmetic 
result,  but  with  a  rigidity  from  lack  of  surrounding  tissue  which  can 
only  be  overcome  by  unnecessary  hours  of  labor,  or  perhaps  by  mechan- 
ical dilatation  which  leaves  a  cervix  in  a  worse  state  of  laceration  than 
that  for  which  the  original  operation  was  performed.  It  is  better  in  a 
trachelorrhaphy,  in  women  during  the  child-bearing  age,  to  leave  an 
external  os  rather  unduly  patulous  than  to  suture  it  too  tightly.  Atten- 
tion has  already  been  called  to  the  fact  that  as  a  result  of  a  previous  am- 
putation of  the  cervix  a  certain  amount  of  dystocia  may  result  from  a 
cicatricial  os.    As  a  rule,  however,  this  does  not  occur. 

From  Tranmatism.^ — Occasionally  a  difficult  instrumental  deliver>'  is 
accompanied  by  so  much  traumatism  and  followed  by  so  much  slough- 
ing and  cicatrization  that  a  subsequent  dystocia  results  from  the  stenosis 
and  rigidity  thus  produced. 

From  Ulceration. — The  extensive  use  of  caustics,  either  chemical  caus- 
tics or  the  actual  cautery,  and  diseases  which  are  characterized  by  ulcera- 
tion with  subsequent  cicatrization  when  the  disease  is  cured,  as  for 
instance  syphilis,  may  result  in  a  cicatricial  condition  of  the  cervix 
causing  dystocia,  which  can  only  be  overcome  by  mechanical  dilatation. 
Treatment. — When  labor  is  prolonged  on  account  of  a  stenosed  or 
PT«»a«ively  rigid  cervix,  two  general  methods  of  treatment  are  at  the 
id  of  iJie  obstetrician:    (a)  medicinal,  (b)  mechanical. 
•inal  TTeatmetii. — A  woman  whose  first  stage  lias  been  unduly 
!d  and  whose  cervix  for  reasons  under  discussion  is  still  undilated. 
y  tired  out  both  physically  and  mentally  and  needs  rest.    Chloral 
:)   per  rectum  or  a  hypodermic  injection  of  morphin   sulph. 
),  will  often  give  the  needed  rest  of  two  or  three  hours,  and  if  a 
■t  broth  or  some  easily  digested  food  is  then  administcre<t  and 
5emeut  given,  the  patient  will  often  renew  her  lal>or  with  increased 
id  rapidly  complete  her  first  stage. 

:  uterine  muscle  shows  inertia  and   appears  to  lie  unv^iual  to 
■;  of  dilating  the  cervix,  two  drugs  are  of  value:   quinine  and 

idministration  of  quinine  sulph.  {gr.  v,  q.  4  li.)  and  str>'chnin 
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sulph.  (gr.  3\,  q.  4  li.),  alternating  with  each  other,  will  stimulate  the 
rhythmical  contractions  of  the  uterus  better  than  any  other  medication 
known  to  the  author. 

Some  obstetricians  favor  repeated  vaginal  douches  of  hot  lysol  solu- 
tion (0.5  per  cent.)  for  their  softening  effect  upon  the  cervix  and  vagina. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  the  introduction  of  a  douche 
nozzle,  or  any  other  foreign  substance  into  the  vagina  during  labor, 
increases  the  risk  of  infection.  The  use  of  pituitary  extract  before  the 
cervix  is  dilated  is  neither  safe  nor  wise. 

Mechanical  Treatment. — If  in  spite  of  rest  of  the  patient  and  medicinal 
stimulation  of  the  uterine  muscle,  the  cervix  still  resists  dilatation,  there 
is  nothing  quite  equal  to  the  use  of  the  elastic  bag,  as  described  on  page 
616.  The  presence  of  the  bag  in  the  cervical  canal  not  only  softens  and 
dilates  the  cervix,  but  stimulates  uterine  contractions  and  has  proved 
itself  a  method  of  such  great  value  that,  save  for  giving  the  patient 
rest,  medicinal  methods  of  dealing  with  a  stenosed  or  rigid  cervix  in  labor 
have  fallen  more  and  more  into  disuse  and  the  elastic  bags  are,  as  a 
rule,  promptly  resorted  to. 

After  the  cervix  has  been  softened  and  partially  dilated  by  nature  or 
by  tlie  use  of  the  elastic  bag,  its  further  dilatation,  if  nature  is  unequal 
to  the  task,  may  be  accomplished  by  gentle  and  gradual  stretching  with 
the  gloved  fingers.  This  must  be  done  carefully,  as  in  some  instances 
extensive  laceration  and  profuse  hemorrhage  have  resulted. 

Septa  of  Cervix. — Referring  to  the  development  of  the  uterus  (see 
page  47),  it  is  seen  that  it  is  formed  by  a  union  of  the  two  ducts  of  Miiller 
which  lie  side  by  side,  and  that  in  the  normal  development  the  partition 
formed  by  the  two  approximated  walls  is  absorbed,  leaving  a  single  canal 
for  the  uterine  body,  and  cervix.  Sometimes,  as  a  result  of  faulty  devel- 
opment, there  is  an  arrest  in  the  absorption  of  this  partition  and  a  band 
is  left  ruiming  anteroposteriorly  for  a  variable  height  across  the  cervical 
canal.  The  dystocia  arising  from  this  band  is  seldom  of  any  consequence, 
as  although  it  can  sometimes  be  felt  running  anteroposteriorly  across  the 
presenting  part,  it  usually  stretches  easily,  as  nature  selects  one  opening 
or  the  other,  or  it  can  be  cut,  or  slipped  to  one  side  by  the  obstet- 
rician. 

Another  variety  of  septiun  in  the  cervical  canal  sometimes  results 
from  faulty  union  in  a  trachelorrhaphy.  The  union  at  the  site  of  one 
or  more  sutures  may  fail,  and  instead  of  leaving  only  one  os  uteri,  the 
operation  may  result  in  two  openings,  with  a  septum  between  which  in 
a  subsequent  labor  may  resemble  that  found  from  faulty  development. 
It  is  treated  in  the  same  way.  Sometimes,  as  a  result  of  extensive  lacera- 
tion, sloughing  and  cicatrization,  similar  bands  or  septa  may  result. 

Edema  of  the  Anterior  Lip. — Occasionally  before  the  dilatation  of  the 
cervix  is  complete  the  anterior  lip  is  caught  betw^een  the  fetal  head  and 
tlie  anterior  pelvic  wall  and  becomes  quite  edematous.  While  usually 
this  disappears  as  the  dilatation  progresses,  this  process  can  often  be 
facilitated  by  upward  pressure  upon  it  with  the  gloved  fingers  between 
and  during  two  or  three  uterine  cH)ntractions.    The  pushing  downward 
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and  forward  of  the  undilated  cervix  by  the  advancing  head  tends  to 
loosen  the  attachments  of  the  anterior  vaginal  wall  and  favor  cystocele; 
hence  the  desirability  of  lessening  this  if  possible. 

Dystocia  from  Conditions  of  the  Vagina  or  Vulva. 

Atresia. — Complete  atresia  of  the  vagina  is  usually  a  congenital  con- 
dition and  is,  of  course,  a  barrier  to  pregnancy.  Its  association  with  the 
absence  or  imperfect  development  of  the  other  pelvic  organs  and  the 
treatment  of  the  condition  will  be  found  discussed  in  works  on  gynecology. 
Stenosis  of  the  Vagina. — The  most  important  form  of  vaginal  stenosis 
is  congenital  in  origin  and  occurs  as  a  perforated  diaphragm  stretched 
across  the  vagina  at  about  the  junction  of  its  upper  one-third  with 
the  lower  two-thirds.  The  first  feel  to  the  examining  fingers  is  that  of 
a  blind  vaginal  fornix,  but  careful  examination  usually  detects  a  small 
opening  in  the  diaphragm  and  above  it  a  cervix. 

When  first  found  in  labor  it  may  suggest  the  necessity  for  a  Cesarean 
section,  but  although  a  number  of  instances  of  this  condition  have 
occurred  in  the  author's  experience,  in  each  instance,  as  the  cervix  dilated 
and  allowed  the  presenting  part  to  come  down  upon  the  diaphragm,  its 
opening  dilated  rapidly,  like  a  thinned-out  cervbc,  and  labor  progressed 
favorably. 

If  dystocia  arose  from  this  diaphragm,  a  small  crucial  incision  could 
be  made  in  it  and  the  opening  mechanically  dilated  with  the  elastic  bag. 
Cicatricial  stenosis  of  the  vagina  sometimes  arises  from  injuries  or 
from  extensive  inflammation  with  ulceration.  At  the  time  of  labor  the 
narrowed  canal  usually  softens  and  dilates  sufficiently  for  the  child  to 
pass,  but  if  dystocia  arises  from  it,  the  dilatation  may  be  facilitated  by 
the  use  of  the  elastic  bag,  or  in  rare  instances  multiple  incisions  may  be 
advisable. 

Septa  in  the  Vagina. — ^In  the  same  way  that  an  arrest  in  the  process 

of  absorption  of  the  partition  between  the  canals  of  the  two  ducts  of 

Miiller  may  leave  an  anteroposterior  septum  in  the  cervix,  so  the  same 

arrest  may  leave  a  double  vagina  to  a  greater  or  less  height.    As  a  rule 

the  septum  is  more  apt  to  be  present  below  and  absent  above,  near  the 

cervix.    It  may  be  only  a  narrow  band  or  it  may  be  a  partition  and  reach 

almost,  if  not  quite,  to  the  cervbc.   The  septa  are  usually  anteroposterior. 

hiit  nrvasionally  are  transverse  or  oblique.    It  is  not  often  that  vagina) 

ause  dystocia  as,  if  it  is  a  double  vagina,  nature  usually  selects 

I  and  sufficiently  dilates  it,  or  if  it  is  only  a  narrow  band,  it  is 

slipped  to  one  side  by  nature  or  can  easily  be  so  slipped  or  ligated 

;  by  the  obstetrician.    These  bands  are  not  very  vascular.    One 

the  author's  experience  proved  of  marked  interest,     A  patient 

vaginal  septum  reaching  nearly  to  the  cervix  was  in  labor  with  a 

presentation.    After  the  rupture  of  the  membranes  one  foot  and 

of  cord  came  down  to  the  vulva  in  one  half-va^na   and   the 

oot   in   the   other  half-vagina.      Rapid   incision   of   the   whole 

septum  saved  the  life  of  the  child. 
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An  annoying  result  of  labor  in  connection  with  a  double  vagina  has 
occurred  twice  in  the  author's  experience.  The  woman  after  getting  up 
from  her  confinement  and  going  about  complained  of  the  sagging  and 
protrusion  of  the  relaxed  vaginal  septum*  causing  annoyance  as  she 
walked.  Relief  was  given  by  excision  of  the  remains  of  the  septum  in  one 
case  and  excision  of  the  complete  septum  with  a  Hegar's  perineorrhaphy 
in  the  other. 

Septa  will  occasionally  be  found  in  the  vagina  as  a  result  of  lacerations 
and  the  union  of  raw  surfaces  not  anatomically  belonging  together. 
Thus  a  band  may  stretch  between  cervix  and  vagina  or  across  the 
vagina,  etc.    These  have  little  importance  in  labor. 

A  double  vagina,  with  the  septum  extending  the  whole  length  of  the 
vagina,  accompanied  by  a  double  uterus  occasionally  leads  to  an  amusing 
confusion  in  diagnosis.  Different  members  of  the  house  staif  at  the  Sloane 
Hospital  once  examined  such  a  case  and  while  one  man  reported  the  cervix 
almost  completely  dilated,  the  other  reported  no  dilatation.  One  had 
examined  one  vagina,  the  other,  the  other  one. 

Tumors  in  the  Vagina. — Cysts,  fibromata,  malignant  masses  and  hema- 
tomata  are  the  most  conunon  forms  of  vaginal  tumor  causing  dystocia. 

If  large  enough  to  seriously  obstruct  the  canal  these  growths  should 
if  possible  be  removed.  In  hematomata  the  best  treatment  consists  in 
incision  of  the  tumor,  turning  out  the  clots  and  packing  with  sufficient 
gauze  to  control  the  hemorrhage. 

If  the  mass  cannot  be  removed,  as  in  cases  of  inoperable  carcinoma, 
Cesarean  section  may  be  the  best  method  of  delivery. 

Bigid  Valvar  Orifice. — ^In  some  elderly  primigravidse,  especially  those 
who  on  account  of  vaginismus,  or  for  some  other  reason  have  had  only 
infrequent  intercourse,  also  in  athletic  women  who  through  horseback 
riding  or  other  forms  of  exercise  have  highly  developed  the  muscles  of 
the  pelvic  floor,  the  vulvar  orifice  is  so  rigid  as  to  cause  distinct  dystocia 
from  tardy  dilatation. 

A  rigid  vulvar  orifice  sometimes  also  results  from  cicatrices  arising 
from  traumatism  of  the  vulva,  or  from  extensive  inflammation  with 
ulceration. 

It  often  happens  in  cases  of  rigid  vulvar  orifice  that  dilatation  needs  to 
be  facilitated,  both  to  lessen  the  suffering  of  the  woman  and  conserve  her 
strength,  and  also  in  the  interest  of  the  child  whose  welfare,  as  shown  by 
the  fetal  heart  sounds,  would  be  endangered  by  a  longer  continuation  of 
pressure.  The  dilatation  in  such  cases  may  well  be  facilitated  by  gradual 
stretching  with  gloved  fingers  or  by  the  use  of  a  large-sized  elastic  bag. 

Hematoma  of  the  Vulva. — ^Not  infrequently  as  a  result  of  straining 
during  the  labor  or  of  traumatism  in  efforts  at  delivery,  a  hematoma  of 
the  vulva  is  formed  which  narrows  the  vulvar  orifice  and  so  causes 
dystocia. 

The  treatment;  as  in  hematoma  of  the  vagina,  consists  in  incision,  turn- 
ing out  the  clots  and  packing  with  sufficient  gauze  to  control  the  bleeding. 

Edema  of  the  Vnlva. — ^This  condition  (see  Fig.  382)  may  be  the  result 
of  general  or  local  causes.    It  may  arise  as  a  part  of  a  general  edema 
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due  to  nephritis,  or  as  a  result  of  pressure  of  the  child,  eitlier  during 
pregnancy  or  during  the  course  of  a  long,  dry  labor.  Although  edema 
of  the  vulva  does  not  usually'  cause  marke<l  dystocia,  it  does  greatly 
predispose  to  lacerations  of  the  \'ulva  and  {>erineum  and  in  some  cases 
so  lowers  the  vitality  of  the  tissue  that  sloughing  results. 

Edema  of  tlie  vulva  occurring  during  pregnancy  will  often  subsi<le 
if  the  patient  is  put  to  bed  and  kept  off  her  feet  for  a  few  days. 

Treatment.— Pricking  the  edematous  tissue  with  sterile  needles  and 
covering  the  parts  with  a  sterile  dressing  will  often  rapidly  relieve  tlie 
condition. 


Fio.  382.— Kdon 


ANOMALIES  OF  THE  HARD  FABTS  OF  THE  PAKTURIENT  CANAL. 

The  most  serious  forms  of  abnormal  labor  are  as.sociated  with  anomalies 
of  tlie  hanl  jwirts  and  will  now  be  considered  under  the  head  of 

Betormities  ot  tiie  Pelvis. 

A  pelvis  is  considered  deformed  when  it  is  so  abnormal  in  either  size, 
shape  or  articulation  as  to  interfere  with  the  mechanism  or  progress 
of  normal  labor.  This  definition  does  not  exclude  the  possibility  of  un- 
aided delivery,  for  many  cases  of  markedly  deformed  pelvis  have  easy 
deliveries,  eitlier  because  the  available  birth  canal  is  ample  in  size,  or 
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becausti  the  child  is  small.  In  1770  cases  of  deformed  pelvis  at  the 
Sloane  Hospital  815,  or  about  40  per  cent.,  delivered  themselves 
normally  at  term. 

Frequency. — Since  the  time  of  Heinrich  von  Deventer,*  who  in  1701  first 
described  deformities  of  the  nelvis  from  the  obstetrical  standpoint,  our 
knowledge  of  this  subject  has  gradually  developed,  but  it  is  only  in  recent 
years,  since  routine  pelvimetry  became  the  rule  in  the  care  of  pregnant 
women,  that  an  accurate  idea  as  to  the  frequency  and  variety  of  pelvic 
deformity  has  been  obtained. 

The  frequency  of  pelvic  deformity  varies  greatly  in  different  countries 
and  in  different  races  in  the  same  country. 

At  the  Sloane  Hospital  for  Women,  in  20,000  consecutive  deliveries 
there  were  1770  cases  with  deformed  pelvis,  or  8.8  per  cent.,  but  as  stated 
above,  of  these  1770  cases,  815,  or  46  per  cent,  delivered  themselves 
normally  at  term;  and,  moreover,  in  the  remaining  955,  371,  or  20  per 
cent.,  were  delivered  prematurely,  leaving  only  584,  or  33  per  cent.,  of  the 
deformed  pelves  which  caused  dystocia  at  term.  At  the  Sloane  Hospital 
justomajor  pelves  are  not  classified  as  deformed  pelves,  or  the  frequency 
of  8.8  per  cent,  would  doubtless  be  increased.  At  the  Sloane  Hospital 
rachitic  pelves  are  not  classified  by  themselves  but  are  included  with 
the  simple  flat,  the  justominor  and  the  justominor  flat,  hence  the  fre- 
quency of  each  of  these  varieties  is  doubtless  somewhat  increased. 

It  must  be  understood  that  in  assigning  a  given  case  to  the  class  of 
deformed  pelves,  trouble  will  arise  when  the  departure  from  the  normal 
measurements  is  slight  and  the  labor  presents  little  difficulty. 

There  will  always  be  a  large  number  of  these  border-line  cases  which 
one  observer  would  place  on  one  side  of  the  line  and  another  on  the  other. 

In  studying  abnormal  pelves  we  must  constantly  have  before  us  the 
normal  pelvis  and  its  measurements,  and  carefully  note  any  marked 
departure  from  this  normal. 

For  all  practical  purposes  the  normal  pelvic  measurements  may  be 
regarded  as  follows: 

EXTERNAL  MEASUREMENTS. 

DIAMBTBRS   OF   THB   INLBT. 

Interspinous 26  cm. 

Intercristal 28  cm. 

Left  obliquo 22  cm. 

Right  oblique 22  +  cm. 

External  conjugate .20  cm. 

DIAMETERS   OF   THE   OUTLET. 

Anteroposterior 9.50  cm. -11. 50  cm. 

Transverse 11  cm. 

INTERNAL  MEASUREMENTS. 

DIAlfETERS   OF   THE   BRIM. 

Anteroposterior  (true  conjugate) 11  cm. 

Oblique 12  cm. 

Transverse 13  cm. 

DIAMETERS   OF   THE    CAVITY. 

Each 12  cm. 

*  Operationes  chirursicie  novum  lumen  exhibentes  olwtetricanibus,  1701. 
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Varieties  of  Deformed  Pelvis. — In  his  teaching  the  author  has  adopted 
the  following  classification,  based  on  the  etiology  of  the  condition  and 
similar  to  that  of  Schauta:^ 

1.  Anomalies  resulting  from  faulty  development: 

(a)  Simple  flat,  non-rachitic  pelvis. 

(6)  Generally,  equally  contracted  (justominor)  pelvis. 

(c)  Generally*,  contracted  flat  (justominor  flat)  pelvis. 

(d)  Funnel-shaped  or  masculine  pelvis. 

(e)  Obliquely  contracted  (Naegele)  pelvis. 

(/)  Double  obliquely  contracted  (Robert)  pelvis. 
ig)  Generally,  equally  enlarged  (justomajor)  pelvis.* 
(A)  Split  pelvis. 

2.  Anomalies  resulting  from  disease  of  the  pelvic  bones  or  traumatism : 

(a)  Rachitic  pelvis. 
(6)  Osteomalacic  pelvis. 

(c)  New  growths. 

(d)  Caries,  necrosis,  atrophy. 

(e)  Fracture. 

3.  Anomalies  in  the  articulations  of  the  pelvic  bones: 

(a)  Abnormally  firm  union  (synostosis). 

1.  Of  the  symphysis. 

2.  Of  one  or  both  sacro-iliac  joints, 

3.  Of  the  sacrum  with  the  coccyx. 
(6)  Abnormally  loose  union. 

4.  Anomnlies  resulting  from  diseases  of  the  superimposed  skeleton: 

(a)  Spondylolisthesis. 

(6)  Kyphosis. 

(c)  Scoliosis. 

{d)  Kyphoscoliosis. 

(e)  Lordosis. 

5.  Anomalies  resulting  from  abnormalities  of  the  subjacent  skeleton: 

(a)  Coxitis. 

(6)  Dislocation  of  the  femur  or  femora. 

(c)  Absence  or  deformity  of  one  or  both  lower  extremities. 

Deformities  of  the  Pelvis  Resulting  from  Faulty 

Development. 

In  studying  the  development  of  the  normal  pelvis  it  is  seen  that  its 
peculiar  shape  is  the  result  of  a  number  of  different  forces,  viz.: 
(a)  The  growth  of  the  individual  pelvic  bones. 
(6)  Traction  exerted  on  these  growing  bones  by  muscles  and  liga- 
ments. 

(c)  Pressure  downward  upon  these  growing  bones  by  the  superim- 

posed trunk. 

(d)  Pressure  upward  through  the  femora. 

1  Die  Beckcnanomalien,  Miller's  handbuch  der  Geb.,  1889,  p.  II. 

*  At  the  Sloanc  Hospital  justomajor  pelves  are  not  included  among  deformed  pclviTs. 
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The  final  shape  of  the  pelvis  is  the  resultant  of  these  different  forces. 
If  any  of  these  forces  are  deficient  or  in  excess  the  normal  equilibrium  is 
disturbed  and  the  pelvis  fails  to  assume  its  normal  shape  and  size. 

Even  if  the  forces  of  traction,  pressure  and  counter-pressure  are  nor- 
mal>  if  they  are  brought  to  bear  upon  bones  smaller  than  normal,  even 
though  healthy,  deformity  may  result.  The  same  forces  acting  upon  bones 
softened  by  disease  may  cause  even  greater  deformity. 

Viewed  clinically,  pelves  may  be  contracted  in  the  following  diameters: 

(a)  The  anteroposterior. 

(b)  The  oblique. 

(c)  The  transverse. 

(d)  All  diameters. 

The  Simple  Flat,  Non-rachitic  Pelyis. — ^In  this  variety  of  pelvic 
deformity  there  is  a  shortening  of  the  anteroposterior  diameters  of  the 
pelvic  canal  while  the  transverse  diameters  remain  practically  normal. 

Frequency. — ^This  is  one  of  the  most  common  forms  of  pelvic  deformity; 
Michaelis^  finding  it  in  43  per  cent,  of  the  72  cases  of  contracted  pelvis 
described  by  him. 

At  the  Sloane  Hospital,  among  the  1770  deformed  pelves  occiu-ring 
in  20,000  consecutive  deliveries,  the  simple  flat  pelvis  was  found  in  1129, 
or  63.7  per  cent.  Of  the  1170  deformed  pelves  among  the  whites  there 
were  869  of  the  simple  flat  variety,  or  75  per  cent.,  while  of  the  600 
among  the  blacks  there  were  280,  or  43.2  per  cent. 

J.  W.  Williams,  of  Baltimore,  found  it  in  32  per  cent,  of  all  contracted 
pelves  in  white  women  as  compared  with  2  per  cent,  in  colored. 

It  is  found  among  the  upper  classes  as  well  as  the  lower;  in  the  well- 
nourished  and  apparently  well-developed  as  also  in  those  subjected 
to  privation.  But  little  is  known  of  its  etiology,  and  the  lifting  and 
carrying  heavy  weights  which  formerly  were  emphasized  as  causative 
factors  now  receive  little  consideration  in  this  country.  It  seems  to  be 
a  congenital  condition,  as  not  infrequently  a  fetus  or  child  at  birth  will 
present  a  pelvis  of  this  shape.  In  some  families  it  seems  to  be  hereditary, 
and  mother  and  daughter  have  pelves  of  similar  contraction. 

Characteristics. — In  the  simple  flat  p)elvis  the  sacrum  is  set  forward 
as  a  whole  without  rotation  on  its  transverse  axis,  as  occurs  in  the  flat 
rachitic  pelvis.  This  shortens  the  conjugate  diameter  throughout  the 
whole  length  of  the  pelvic  canal,  leaving  the  other  diameters  undisturbed. 
Although  the  sacrum  is  set  forward,  as  a  whole  the  practical  obstruction 
to  labor  is  most  marked  at  the  superior  strait.  Not  infrequently  in  this 
type  of  pelvic  deformity  there  is  a  double  promontory  caused  by  the 
projection  of  one  of  the  lower  intervertebral  articulations  of  the  sacrum 
(see  Fig.  383).  In  this  case  the  conjugate  should  be  measured  from  the 
lower  promontory.  The  amount  of  contraction  in  a  simple  flat  pelvis  is 
moderate,  seldom  reaching  2  cm. 

Diagnosis. — Unless  there  is  the  history  of  a  previous  difficult  labor, 
the  simple  flat  pelvis  is  easily  overlooked,  as  it  may  occur  in  those  pre- 

'  Das  enge  Becken,  Leipzig,  1851. 
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seiiting  the  jtitture  of  perfect  health  and  development.     It  is  only  by 
thc  practise  of  careful  pelvimetry  as  a  routine  procedure  that  this  error 
is  avoided.    However,  if  the  pelvis  of  each  obstetric  jmtient  is  carefully' 
measured,  the  diagncsis  of  a  simple  flat  pelvis  is  usually  made  with  ease. 
The  external  conjugate  is  found  shortened,  perliaps  measures  18  cm, 
instead  of  the  normal  20  cm.,  and  on  internal  examination  the  sacrum 
from  promontory  to  coccyx  b  more  readily  felt  than  normal,  while  the 
lateral  walls  feel  at  their  usual  distance.     The  pelvis  is  a  symme- 
trical one  and  therefore  does  not  interfere  with  locomotion.    When  dis- 
cussing pelvimetry  attention  was  called  to  the  fact  that  occasionally  the 
external  conjugate  gives  little  idea 
of  the  available  internal  conjugate. 
So  long  as  a  simple  flat  pelvis 
is  occasionally  found  in  well-nour- 
ished patients  with  otheroise  large 
pelves,  and  so  long  as  the  external 
conjugate  occasionally  fails  to  indi- 
cate an  internal  shortening,  sur- 
prises are  bound  at  times  to  come 
unless  the  promontory  of  the  sac- 
rum is  always  felt   for  with  the 
(  vaginal   fingers.      Even  then,   in 

P  some  pelves  the  promontory  may 

S  be   so   high   up    that   an    undue 

V  prominence  of  it  cannot  be  felt, 

especially  in  the  latter  part  of 
pregnancy  when  a  thorough  ex- 
amination is  more  difficult. 

The  simple  flat  pelvis  may  be 
confused  with  aflat  rachitic  pelvis, 
but   as  in  diagnosing  the  justo- 
Fio.  383 -Simple  flat  pelvU  with  douWe       niinoF  pclvis,  SO  here  the  rachitic 
promontory.    cBuiiim.)  pelvis  is    distinguished    by    the 

disturbance  of  the  normal  rela- 
tions between  anterior  superior  spines  and  crests.  In  the  rachitic  pelvis 
the  interspinous  diameter  is  equal  to,  or  greater  than,  the  intercristal. 

Pregnancy  and  Labor  in  the  Simple  Flat  PelTis. — On  account  of  the 
anteroposterior  contraction  at  the  brim  of  the  pelvis  there  is  often  a 
failure  of  the  presenting  part  to  enter  the  brim  during  the  last  weeks  of 
gestation,  and  consequently  abnormal  prominence  of  the  abdomen,  some 
degree  of  pendulous  abdomen,  and  various  malpresentations  are  com- 
mon. As  the  presenting  part  does  not  readily  enter  and  fill  the  brim 
of  the  pelvis,  prolapse  of  the  coid  is  a  frequent  complication. 

The  first  stage  of  labor  is  usually  protracted  both  on  accoui't  of  the 
slowness  of  the  head  in  engaging  and  the  slowness  of  the  cer\-ix  in  dilat- 
ing. As  the  head  does  not  readily  descend  to  press  upon  the  cervix  its 
dilatation  is  accomplished  by  a  retraction  of  the  cervix  over  the  head 
aided  by  the  projecting  bag  of  waters,  if  the  membranes  are  unrupturwl. 
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Often,  however,  the  membranes  rupture  early  and  this  still  more  retards 
the  dilatation  of  the  cervix.  As  a  rule  the  head  enters  the  pelvis  trans- 
versely and  partly  extended,  so  that  the  anterior  fontanelle  may  be 
easily  felt  instead  of  being  high  up  and  out  of  reach,  as  in  the  justominor 
pelvis.  There  is  an  exaggeration  of  the  lateral  obliquity,  the  sagittal 
suture  usually  approaching  the  sacral  promontory. 

That  part  of  the  fetal  head  encountering  the  most  resistance  is  the 
last  to  enter,  hence  usually  the  anterior  parietal  bone  enters  first  and 
overlaps  the  posterior.  On  the  child's  head  after  birth  can  often  be 
found  a  depression  where  the  posterior  parietal  bone  rested  against  the 
promontory,  this  depression  lying  usually  near  the  sagittal  suture  between 
the  anterior  fontanelle  and  the  parietal  eminence.  Occasionally  the 
lateral  obliquity  takes  the  opposite  direction;  the  anterior  parietal  bone 
impinging  on  the  pubes  and  the  posterior  parietal  bone  being  the  first  to 
enter  the  p)elvis. 

Although  the  anteroposterior  diameter  of  the  pelvic  canal  is  short- 
ened throughout,  it  is  at  the  brim  that  the  delay  in  the  labor  is  most 
marked  and  usually  after  the  head  has  passed  the  narrowing  at  the  brim 
the  labor  progresses  favorably  and  often  unaided  to  its  termination.  Not 
infrequently,  however,  so  much  time  and  effort  has  been  consumed  in 
securing  engagement  of  the  head  that  the  natural  forces  are  exhausted 
and  the  delivery  has  to  be  completed  by  the  forceps  or  version. 

The  Generally,  Equally  Contracted  or  Jnstominor  Pelvis.— Frequ3ncy. 
— ^This  is  one  of  the  most  frequent  varieties  of  deformed  pelvis  found  in 
large  cities  like  New  York,  especially  in  girls,  such  as  shop-girls,  who 
have  worked  hard  with  insufficient  fresh  air  and  nourishment.  At  the 
Sloane  Hospital  for  Women  it  occurred  as  follows:  In  20,0()0  consecu- 
tive deliveries  there  were  found  1770  deformed  pelves,  of  which  224,  or  12 
per  cent.,  were  justominor.  Of  the  1770  deformed  pelves,  1170  occurred 
among  whites  and  600  among  blacks.  Of  the  1170  among  the  whites 
only  85,  or  7.2  per  cent.,  were  justominor,  while  of  the  600  among  the 
blacks  139,  or  23  per  cent.,  were  justominor.  Edgar,*  of  New  York,  found 
this  deformity  in  2.5  per  cent.,  of  all  his  cases.  Williams,'  of  Baltimore, 
found  it  in  one-third  of  the  contracted  pelves  in  white  women  and  two- 
thirds  of  those  occurring  in  black  women.  Miiller,'  of  Germany,  found  it 
in  37  per  cent,  of  his  cases  of  contracted  pelvis,  and  Richelet,*  of  France, 
in  28  per  cent. 

It  is  the  pelvis  to  be  expected  in  small  women,  but  occasionally  it  is 
found  in  large  women  who  are  apparently  well  developed  and  of  per- 
fect stature.  It  is  a  symmetrical  pelvis,  hence  does  not  interfere  with 
walking  or  other  exercise  and,  save  for  careful,  routine  pelvimetry,  would 
be  likely  to  be  overlooked  until  the  time  of  labor. 

Characteristics. — In  the  justominor  pelvis  all  the  diameters  are  re- 
duced, but  so  reduced  as  to  maintain  the  symmetry  of  the  i)elvis  and 

»  The  Practice  of  (^!wt«»tric8.  1907.  »  OKstetrics,  1908. 

•  Zur  Fn'r|iu«na  u.  AetioloKie  dea  Allg.  vcrenRtcn  Bcckcna,  Archiv  f.  Gyn.,  18S0,  xvi, 
155-173. 
^  Du  n.'wsin  gen^TaloiiJont  r6tr6ci,  etc.,  Th^se  do  Paris,  1896. 
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yet  the  shortening  of  the  different  diameters  may  not  be  actually  uni- 
form,  as  the  reduction  in  the  size  of  the  brim  may  be  a  little  less  than 
that  of  the  outlet,  or  vice  versa.  The  sacrum  in  a  justominor  pelvis  is 
set  a  little  higher  and  farther  back  than  normal  and  the  promontory  is 
not  tilted  forward.  This  explains  why  in  pelvimetry  in  this  type  of  pelvis 
the  external  conjugate  is  often  found  relatively  longer,  and  therefore 
more  nearly  normal,  than  the  other  diameters.  It  also  explains  why,  in 
taking  the  diagonal  conjugate  in  a  justominor  pelvis,  it  is  harder  to 
reach  the  promontory  of  the  sacrum  than  would  be  expected  from  the 
size  of  the  pelvis.  The  posterosuperior  iliac  spines  are  relatively  farther 
apart  than  normal  on  account  of  the  retroplacement  of  the  sacrum,  and 
the  transverse  concavity  of  the  sacrum  is  often  found  increased. 

The  bones  of  the  pelvis  as  a  whole  are  usually,  but  by  no  means  always, 
a  little  lighter  than  normal.  The  shortening  of  the  anteroposterior 
diameter  in  a  justominor  pelvis  usually  varies  between  1  and  2  cm.  and 
seldom  gives  a  conjugate  of  less  than  9  cm. 

Diagnosis. — As  already  seen,  the  diagnosis  of  a  justominor  pelvis  prior 
to  labor  is  only  made  by  careful  pelvimetry. 

As  the  external  conjugate  is  less  reduced  than  the  other  measurements 
taken  in  external  pelvimetry,  it  is  to  the  oblique  diameters  that  we  look 
for  our  diagnosis  of  a  justominor  pelvis.  The  oblique  diameters  of  a 
normal  pelvis  are  regarded  as  approximately  22  cm.,  the  right  oblique 
being  a  trifle  longer  than  the  left.  At  the  Sloane  Hospital,  although 
admitting  that  the  classification  is  more  or  less  arbitrary,  it  is  the 
author's  custom  to  allow  a  variation  of  approximately  2  cm.  on  either 
side  of  this  normal  average  of  22  cm.  for  the  oblique  diameters  before 
transferring  the  case  from  the  class  of  normal  to  that  of  abnormal  pelves. 

Thus,  between  the  measurements  of  20  cm.  and  24  cm.  in  the  oblique 
diameters,  other  things  being  equal,  the  pelvis  may  be  considered  nor- 
mal, with  the  variation  allowed  to  different  individuals,  the  same 
as  is  allowed  in  the  sizes  of  heads,  hands  and  feet  which  may  vary  greatly 
and  yet  be  considered  normal. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  symmetrical,  uniformly  contracted  pelvis  whose 
oblique  diameters  measure  20  cm.  or  less  is  called  a  justominor  pelvis. 

Furthermore,  as  will  be  studied  later,  a  symmetrical  pelvis  uniformly 
enlarged,  whose  oblique  diameters  measure  24  cm.  or  over,  is  called  a 
justomajor  pelvis. 

The  justominor  pelvis  might  easily  be  confused  with  a  rachitic  pelvis, 
but  is  differentiated  from  it  by  one  characteristic  feature,  viz.,  in  the 
justominor  p)elvis  the  normal  relation  between  the  interspinous  and 
intercristal  diameters  is  maintained,  and  the  latter  is  greater  than  the 
former.  In  the  rachitic  pelvis,  however,  as  will  be  studied  later,  this 
relation  is  disturbed,  and  the  interspinous  diameter  is  equal  to,  or  greater 
than,  the  intercristal. 

Labor  in  a  Grenerally  Contracted  (Jostominor)  Pelvis. — As  all  the  diam- 
eters of  the  pelvis  are  contracted,  it  is  readily  seen  that  with  a  normal- 
sized  child  the  labor  is  likely  to  be  prolonged. 

The  fetal  head  can  only  enter  the  brim  in  marked  flexion  and  this 
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flexion  with  additional  molding  must  continue  until  the  pelvic  floor 
is  reached.  This  means  that  the  posterior  fontanelle  will,  as  a  rule, 
be  easily  felt,  while  the  anterior  fontanelle  will  be  high  up,  out  of  reach. 

The  posterior  fontanelle,  moreover,  will  be  small  and  show  the  over- 
lapping of  the  parietal  bones.  The  caput  usually  becomes  marked 
before  the  labor  is  completed.  Another  reason  for  the  prolongation  of 
the  labor,  aside  from  the  reduction  in  size  of  the  canal  throughout  its 
length  is  that,  associated  with  this  increase  in  the  resistant  forces,  there 
is  often  a  decrease  in  the  expulsive  force  in  the  uterus  and  abdominal  wall 
on  account  of  poor  physical  development  of  the  individual. 

In  the  justominor  pelvis,  as  stated  above,  the  contraction  in  the 
different  diameters  continues  from  brim  to  outlet,  hence  the  difficulties  in 
the  labor  and  causes  of  its  prolongation  are  not  passed  when  the  head 
reaches  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis,  as  often  happens  in  the  case  of  a  simple 
flat  pelvis  just  described. 

Generally  Contracted,  Flat  (Non-nMshitic)  Pelvis.— This  type  of  pelvis 
combines  the  features  of  the  two  preceding:  the  justominor  and  the 
simple  flat  pelvis,  i.  e.,  all  the  diameters  are  below  normal,  but  the  con- 
jugate is  relatively  less  than  any  of  the  others.  This  pelvis  has  many 
of  the  features  of  the  rachitic  but  differs  from  it  in  the  following  par- 
ticulars: 

1.  The  anterior  half  of  the  pelvis  is  not  markedly  broadened,  i.  e., 
the  normal  relation  between  the  interspinous  and  intercristal  diameters 
is  not  disturbed. 

2.  The  sacrum  is  relatively  retroplaced  rather  than  anteplaced.  The 
sacrum  is  small  and  is  considerably  higher  than  in  the  normal  pelvis. 
Although  nearer  the  symphysis  than  in  the  normal  pelvis,  it  is  placed 
farther  back  between  the  innominate  bones  than  normal. 

According  to  Litzman,  the  closer  proximity  of  the  sacrum  to  the  sym- 
physis and  resulting  flattening  of  the  pelvis  is  due  to  a  shortening  of 
the  innominate  bones.  The  promontory  is  high  and  hence  the  diagonal 
conjugate  is  relatively  increased  and  the  promontory  is  not  prominent. 

Frequency. — ^This  type  of  pelvis  is  met  with  quite  frequently  in  New 
York.  In  the  1770  cases  of  deformed  pelvis  occurring  in  20,000  consecu- 
tive deliveries  at  the  Sloane  Hospital,  354,  or  20  per  cent.,  were  justo- 
minor flat.  Among  the  1170  whites  in  this  series  there  were  148,  or  12.6 
per  cent.,  justominor  flat  pelves,  while  in  the  600  blacks  there  were  206, 
or  34.3  per  cent. 

It  is  a  congenital  deformity  due  to  some  hereditary  influence  or  an 
arrested  development  in  fetal  or  infant  life.  It  is  claimed  by  some  that 
it  is  due  to  premature  walking  or  long  standing  in  early  childhood. 

DiagnoBis. — ^This  can  only  be  made  by  careful  pelvimetry,  both  exter- 
nal and  internal.  The  patient  may  appear  perfectly  well  and  strong  and 
know  of  no  reason  why  she  should  not  bear  chUdren  normally  and  easily, 
but  accurate  pelvimetry  will  show  that  the  diameters  of  the  pelvis  are 
all  reduced,  and  the  internal  conjugate  more  than  the  others. 

The  ease  with  which  the  lateral  pelvic  walls  can  be  palpated  is  also 
worthy  of  note  and  is  of  value  in  verifying  the  diagnosis. 
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Labor  in  the  Generally  Ckmtracted  Flat  Pelvis. — ^It  can  easily  be  seen 
that  labor  in  this  type  of  pelvis  combines  the  difficulties  of  the  two 
preceding.  It  is  more  difficult  than  in  the  justominor  pelvis  because 
it  is  flat,  and  it  is  more  difficult  than  in  the  simple  flat  pelvis  because 
it  is  justominor,  i.  e.,  the  compensating  room  in  the  sides  of  the  pelvic 
cavity. usually  present  in  the  simple  flat  pelvis  is  absent  on  account  of 
the  shortening  of  the  oblique  diameters.  The  entire  pelvis  is  below 
normal  in  size. 

The  Narrow,  Funnel-shaped  Pelvis. — ^This  type  of  pelvis  is  contracted 
at  the  outlet,  either  transversely  or  in  both  its  transverse  and  antero- 
posterior diameters.  While  most  marked  examples  of  the  f  unnel^haped 
pelvis  are  found  associated  with  a  lumbar  kyphosis,  which  will  be  dis- 
cussed later,  a  narrow,  funnel-shaped  pelvis  is  occasionally  met  with,  due 
to  faulty  development  without  associated  abnormalities  in  the  spinal 
column.  The  depth  of  the  pelvis  is  greater  than  normal  on  account  of 
the  increased  length  of  the  sacrum,  greater  depth  of  the  lateral  walls, 
and  greater  height  of  the  symphysis. 

The  sacrum  is  narrow,  straighter  than  normal,  and  placed  far  back 
between  the  ilia. 

Frequency. — Although  formerly  considered  very  rare,  since  systematic 
examination  of  the  outlet  of  the  pelvis  has  become  a  routine  procedure 
in  many  hospitals,  it  is  found  quite  frequently.  Schauta  estimated  5.9 
per  cent,  of  funnel-shaped  pelves  in  5000  cases,  and  Williams,*  in  a  con- 
secutive series  of  2215  full-term  labors,  found  135  typical  funnel  pelves, 
or  an  occurrence  of  6.1  per  cent. 

In  the  series  of  2215  labors  reported  by  Williams,  there  were  1313 
white  and  902  black  women,  and  of  these  135  funnel  pelves  77,  or  5.87  per 
cent.,  occurred  in  the  white,  as  compared  with  58,  or  6.43  per  cent., 
occurring  in  the  black  women. 

In  this  same  series  of  1313  white  women,  in  addition  to  the  77  funnel 
pelves,  he  found  98  examples  of  the  difl^erent  varieties  of  contraction  of 
the  pelvic  outlet,  as  compared  with  58  funnel  pelves  and  312  outlet 
contractions  in  the  902  black  women. 

This  would  indicate  that  in  the  white  race  the  funnel  pelvis  is  of  rela- 
tively greater  frequency  than  in  the  colored,  constituting  44  per  cent, 
of  the  abnormal  pelves  in  this  series  of  1313  white  women,  as  compared 
with  15.23  per  cent,  of  the  abnormal  pelves  in  the  902  black  women. 

Etiology. — ^T'he  exact  cause  of  this  variety  of  deformity  is  unknown. 
It  has  usually  been  assigned  to  a  continuation  of  the  infantile  type,  and 
has  often  been  found  in  those  who  on  account  of  anterior  poliomyelitis 
or  other  reasons  have  been  unable  to  walk. 

Williams  believes  that  the  great  majority  of  outlet  contractions  are 
associated  with  assimilation  of  the  last  lumbar  vertebra  with  the  sacrum, 
causing  the  sacrum  to  consist  of  six  vertebne  instead  of  five,  and  in  a 
number  of  his  cases  he  has  been  able  to  palpate  six  sacral  vertebne 
through  the  vagina. 

»  Tbo  Funnel  Polvw,  Amor.  Jour.  Ohst.,  July,  191 1,  Ixiv.  No.  4(«,  p.  lOfi, 
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Diagnosis* — ^This  is  made  by  a  comparison  of  the  measurements  of  the 
outlet  with  those  of  the  inlet  of  the  pelvis.  Whether  the  inlet  is  normal, 
above  normal  or  abnormally  small,  the  outlet  is  always  smaller  than 
would  naturally  correspond  with  these  measurements.  Furthermore, 
on  vaginal  examination  and  palpation  the  pelvic  walls  are  felt  to  con- 
verge toward  the  outlet  and  the  pubic  arch  feels  narrow.  To  Williams, 
of  Baltimore,  the  profession  is  indebted  for  emphasizing  the  importance 
of  carefully  measuring,  or  at  any  rate  palpating  the  outlet  of  the  pelvis 
and  thus  avoiding  the  serious  embarrassment  of  meeting  unexpectedly 
\idth  serious  dystocia  at  the  outlet  of  a  pelvis  whose  inlet  seemed  normal. 

Practically,  a  pelvis  may  be  considered  a  funnel  pelvis  when  either 
the  transverse  or  the  anteroposterior  diameters  of  the  outlet  are  reduced, 
the  former  from  11  cm.  to  8  cm.  or  less  and  the  latter  from  11.50  cm.  to 
9  cm.  or  less.  Ankylosis  of  the  sacrococcygeal  joint  with  coccyx  forward 
presents  a  similar  condition,  but  this  is  usually  overcome  by  fracture 
during  delivery. 

Labor  in  the  Narrow,  Funnel-shaped  Pelvis. — As  would  naturally  be 
supposed,  the  difficulties  in  the  labor  occur  not  at  the  inlet,  which  may 
be  as  large  as  or  even  larger  than  normal,  but  at  the  outlet  of  the 
pelvis. 

Here  malpositions  of  the  head  are  common,  such  as  posterior  positions 
of  the  occiput;  oblique  or  transverse  positions  of  the  head,  and  imi>erfect 
flexion.  Moreover,  the  expulsive  forces  are  often  deficient  at  this  critical 
time,  the  greater  part  of  the  fetus  lying  in  the  lower  uterine  segment 
and  the  vagina,  w^hile  the  upper  uterine  segment  is  contracted,  retracted, 
empty,  and  powerless. 

The  length  of  the  anteroposterior  diameter  of  the  outlet  of  the  pelvis 
is  by  no  means  a  criterion  of  the  s|>ace  available  for  the  passage  of  the 
fetal  head,  as  the  pubic  arch  is  often  so  narrow  that  the  head  cannot 
enter  it.  In  fact  in  many  cases  the  only  space  available  for  the  passage 
of  the  fetal  head  is  that  between  the  tuberosities  of  the  ischia  and  the 
coccyx,  this  latter  of  course  allowing  some  retroplacement. 

Klein,*  in  189G,  pointed  out  the  fact  that  the  prognosis  of  labor  depends 
not  so  much  upon  the  absolute  size  of  the  transverse  diameter  of  the 
outlet  as  upon  its  relation  to  the  distance  between  the  centre  of  the 
transverse  diameter  and  the  anterior  surface  of  the  tip  of  the  sacrum 
(not  coccyx).  This  distance  he  calls  the  "posterior  sagittal  diameter*' 
(see  Fig.  3S4),  and  gives  as  the  normal  diameters  of  the  pelvic  outlet: 
transverse,  11  cm.;  anterior  sagittal,  6  cm.;  posterior  sagittal,  9.95  cm. 
Although  a  transverse  diameter  of  8  cm.  at  the  pelvic  outlet  may  well 
be  looked  upon  as  a  danger  signal,  still  it  by  no  means  follows  that 
this  diameter  will  be  associated  wnth  marked  dystocia,  as  the  posterior 
sagittal  diameter  may  give  ample  room  for  the  fetal  head,  as  indicated 
in  Fig.  1^85.  While  a  wider  transverse  diameter  with  a  shorter  posterior 
sagittal  (see  Fig.  38G)  may  require  Cesarean  section  for  delivery  of  a 
living  child.    This  crowding  of  the  fetal  head  toward  the  posterior  part 

*  Din  (.icburtshUlflichc  Bccieutunj?  dvr  vprengcrungon  des  Beckcnausgang;s.  Volkmann's 
Samml.  klin.  Vortrugc,  1896,  N.  F.,  No.  169. 
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of  the  pelvic  outlet  in  a  funnel  pelvis  tends  to  severe  lacerations  of  the 
pelvic  floor,  even  if  delivery  through  the  natural  passage  is  possible. 


Fig.  384. — Normal  dlametere  of  the  pelvic  outlet. 


Fio.  385. — Marked  shortening  of  the  transverse  diameter,  but  ample  room  furnished  by 

the  posterior  sagittal. 


Fio.  386. — Wider  transverse  diameter,  but  passage  of  head  impossible  on  account  of 

shortened  posterior  sagittal  diameter. 


i 


The  dangers  of  the  funnel-shaped  pelvis  are  many  and  concern  both 
the  mother  and  the  fetus.   Aside  from  the  danger  of  extensive  lacerations 
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of  the  mother,  the  long  pressure  of  the  soft  parts  against  the  bony  pro- 
jections of  the  pelvic  outlet,  especially  if  the  correct  diagnosis  has  been 
overlooked  and  the  case  neglected,  tends  to  sloughing  and  fistulse  and 
the  forcible  extraction  of  the  child  in  these  neglected  cases  tends  to 
injury  of  the  pelvic  articulations. 

The  fetal  dangers  naturally  depend  upon  the  degree  of  pelvic  deform- 
ity, the  time  of  diagnosis,  and  the  method  of  delivery.  If  neglected  and 
left  too  long  upon  tiie  floor  of  the  pelvis  the  life  of  the  fetus  is  lost  from 
interference  with  the  placental  circulation. 

If  dragged  through  the  narrow  outlet  by  brute  force  the  child  is  usually 
lost  from  cranial  and  cerebral  injuries. 

The  method  of  delivery  indicated  varies  with  the  degree  of  contraction 
in  the  individual  case.  In  the  lower  grades  of  contraction  delivery  may 
take  place  unaided  or  by  an  easy  forceps  operation,  while  in  the  high 
degrees  of  contraction  delivery  of  a  living  child  may  only  be  possible 
through  a  pubiotomy  or  Cesarean  section.  The  safety  of  mother  and 
child  requires  that  a  transverse  diameter  of  the  pelvis  contracted  to 
8  cm.  or  less  should  be  looked  upon  with  suspicion  and  the  labor  watched 
for  early  indications  for  operative  interference. 

Imperfect  Development  of  One  Sacral  Ala.  Obliquely  Contracted 
Pelvis  of  Naegele. — ^This  type  of  deformed  pelvis  was  first  described  by 
Naegele*  who,  in  1839,  published  a  monograph  based  upon  35  cases. 
The  condition  is  a  rare  one.  In  the  series  of  1770  deformed  pelves  occur- 
ring in  20,000  consecutive  deliveries  at  the  Sloane  Hospital  there  were 
18  obliquely  contracted  pelves,  or  1  per  cent.  In  the  1170  whites  of 
this  series  there  were  13,  or  1.1  per  cent.  In  the  600  blacks  there  were 
5,  or  0.8  per  cent. 

Characteristics. — ^The  pelvis  of  Naegele  is  an  asymmetrical  one  whether 
viewed  from  above  or  below,  from  in  front  or  behind.  The  posterior 
portion  of  the  innominate  bone  on  the  affected  side  lies  in  close  apposition 
with  the  sacrum  and  in  such  a  way  that  that  side  of  the  pelvic  cavity  is 
flattened  out. 

The  sacrum  is  asymmetrical,  much  narrowed  on  the  affected  side  and 
is  turned  so  as  to  look  toward  this  side  (see  Fig.  387).  The  promontory 
is  deflected  toward  the  diseased  side  of  the  pelvis.  The  symphysis  pubis 
is  deflected  toward  the  sound  side,  but  its  external  surface  faces  a  little 
toward  the  affected  side  rather  than  directly  forward.  The  iliopectineal 
line  on  the  affected  side  is  markedly  straightened,  while  on  the  opposite 
side  its  curvature  is  increased, 

This  gives  to  the  pelvic  brim  the  shape  of  an  irregular  oval  with  long 
diameter  between  the  sacro-iliac  joint  on  the  affected  side  and  the  ilio- 
pectineal eminence  on  the  sound  side.  The  internal  oblique  diameter 
from  sacro-iliac  joint  of  sound  side  to  iliopectineal  eminence  of  affected 
side  is  usually  markedly  shortened. 

The  internal  conjugate  diameters,  both  diagonal  and  true,  are  directed 
obliquely  and  are  usually  somewhat  lengthened.     The  pubic  arch  is 

^  Das  Schr&g  verengte  Becken,  Mains.  1839. 
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irregularly  contracted  as  the  rami  of  ischium  and  pubes  are  pushed  inward 
toward  the  sound  side  of  the  pelvis.    The  acetabulum  of  the  affected  side 


Fio.  387.— NaegelB  pelvis,  supciior  view.     (Naegolc.) 

looks  more  anteriorly  than  normal,  while  on  the  opposite  side  it  looks 
almost  directly  outward.  The  iliac  fossa  of  the  sound  side  is  directed 
nearly  forward,  while  on  the  affected  side  it  is  directed  inward. 


On  looking  into  the'cavity  of  the  pelvis  from  above,  if  the  deformity 
is  well  marked  it  is  seen  that  the  great  sacrosciatic  notch  on  the  affected 
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side  is  almost  obliterated  and  the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium  lies  nearly 
in  apposition  with  the  sacrum  and  projects  into  the  pelvic  canal. 

When  viewed  from  behind  (see  Fig.  388),  the  ix)sterior  superior  iliac 
spine  of  the  affected  side  is  seen  to  lie  in  close  apposition  with  the  spines 
of  the  sacrum  and  the  obliteration  of  the  great  sacrosciatic  notch  on  that 
side  is  seen  in  marked  contrast  to  that  of  the  opposite  side. 

Etioloify. — The  characteristic  shape  of  the  Naegele  pelvis  depends 
upon  the  imperfect  development  or  absence  of  the  alee  of  the  sacral 
vertebrae  on  one  side.  Usually,  but  not  always,  there  is  a  synostosis  of 
the  sacrum  and  the  innominate  bone  on  this  side.  The  origin  of  this 
deformity  has  been  the  subject  of  much  discussion,  some  claiming  the 
view  expressed  above  that  the  synostosis  was  only  secondary  to  a 
primary  sacral  defect;  others  claiming  that  the  primary  lesion  was  an 
inflammation  which  caused  an  ankylosis  and  subsequent  deformity. 
The  view  generally  accepted  today  is  the  one  first  expressed,  i,  e.,  that 
there  is  first  a  defect  in  development:  an  absence  of  the  bony  nuclei 
in  the  alae  on  one  side  of  the  sacrum.  The  reasons  for  this  belief  are 
numerous.  There  is  no  history  of  inflammation.  The  alae  are  lacking 
not  only  in  the  sacral  vertebrae  which  enter  into  the  formation  of  the 
sacro-iliac  joint,  but  along  the  whole  length  of  the  sacrum.  If  there  was 
a  primary  ankylosis  the  subsequent  displacement  upward  and  backward 
would  be  impossible. 

As  a  result  of  the  lack  of  development  in  the  sacral  alae  the  innominate 
bone  tends  to  slide  past  the  normal  site  of  the  sacro-iliac  joint  and  to 
come  in  contact  with  the  bodies  of  the  sacral  vertebrae. 

This  tendency  existing  in  infant  life  is  greatly  exaggerated  when  the 
child  begins  to  walk  and  more  and  more  pressure  is  transmitted  from  the 
femur  up  through  the  poorly  arched  innominate  bone  of  the  affected  side. 
The  friction  and  irritation  caused  by  this  abnormal  mobility  usually 
results  in  inflammation,  atrophy,  and  ankylosis  of  the  joint. 

Diagnosis. — ^As  patients  with  an  obliquely  contracted  pelvis  may  have 
no  limp  in  their  gait,  unless  carefid  pelvimetry  is  carried  out  as  a  routine 
procedure  in  every  case  of  pregnancy,  the  condition  may  be  entirely 
overlooked  until  labor  is  well  advanced.  There  is  usually  little  difficulty, 
however,  in  making  the  diagnosis  if  the  ordinary  pelvic  measurements 
are  carefully  taken,  especially  the  oblique  diameters,  and  the  pelvic 
cavity  is  carefully  palpated.  If  the  deformity  is  marked,  the  right  and 
left  oblique  diameters,  measiu^  externally,  while  normally  differing  by 
only  a  fraction  of  1  cm.,  will  be  found  in  a  Naegele  pelvis  to  be  markedly 
unequal.    This  should  attract  attention  to  an  abnormality. 

This  asymmetry  may  then  be  verified  by  measuring  from  the  last 
lumbar  spine  to  the  anterior  superior  spine  on  either  side.  Furthermore, 
the  palpation  of  the  pelvic  cavity,  bringing  out  the  facts  that  one  side 
of  the  pelvis — the  diseased  side — is  flattened  out  and  lies  nearer  the 
median  line  than  the  other;  that  the  pubic  arch  does  not  lie  opposite 
the  middle  of  the  sacrum  but  toward  the  sound  side;  that  the  spine  of 
the  ischium  lies  close  to  the  sacrum  on  the  diseased  side,  these  palpation 
findings  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  inequality  of  the  external  oblique 
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diameters  should  enable  the  diagnosis  of  a  Naegele  pelvis  to  be  made. 
For  pmposes  of  classification  a  difference  of  2  cm,  in  the  oblique  diameters 
is  sufficient  to  place  a  pelvis  in  the  class  of  obliquely  contracted. 

Infinenee  on  Labor. — The  mechanism  of  labor  in  a  Naegele  pelvis  is 
similar  to  that  in  a  generally  contracted  pelvis.  The  only  portion  of  the 
pelvic  cavity  available  for  parturition  is  the  sound  side,  and  through 
this  sound  side,  if  the  child  is  small  and  uterine  contractions  strong,  the 
head  in  extreme  flexion  may  pass.  If  the  child  presents  by  the  breech, 
the  delay  in  the  delivery  of  the  after-coming  head  is  apt  to  give  a  high 
fetal  mortality. 

The  maternal  mortality  of  labor  in  this  variety  of  pelvic  deformity 
depends  upon  the  degree  of  contraction,  the  time  of  diagnosis,  and  the 
method  of  delivery.    The  prognosis  may  always  be  considered  grave. 

Litzman,  in  a  series  of  41  cases,  lost  79  per  cent,  of  the  mothers  in  the 
first  labor,  and  only  15  per  cent,  of  the  labors  ended  spontaneously. 


Fio.  380. — Transversely  ronLracled  Robert  pdvU.     (Robert.) 

The  results  of  Litzman,  however,  occurred  in  1853,  and  do  not  represent 
the  present-day  methods  of  early  accurate  peh'imetry  and  improved 
technic  in  operative  delivery. 

Method  of  Delivery.— Spontaneous  labor  should  only  be  waited  for  in 
cases  where  the  sound  half  of  the  pelvis  seems  roomy,  and  careful  com- 
parison of  the  relative  size  of  head  and  pelvis  gives  a  favorable  prognosis. 
In  cases  with  marked  contraction  and  in  doubtful  ca-ses,  unless  a  short 
test  of  labor  justifies  hope  in  the  powers  of  nature,  the  best  result  will 
come  from  an  early  resort  to  Cesarean  section.  Induction  of  premature 
labor  would  only  be  indicated  in  very  minor  degrees  of  contraction  and 
is  seldom  to  he  recommended. 

The  Double  Obliquely  Contracted  Pelvis.  The  Transrersely  Con- 
tracted Pelvis  or  the  Robert  Pelvis. — This  variety  of  pelvic  deformity 
was  first  described  by  Robert'  in  1842. 

I  Beschr^bung  eincs  im  hSchsten  Grade  qucrvercniteD  Boakens,  U.  S.  W.,  Karlsnibe 
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Characteristics. — In  the  Robert  pelvis  (see  Fig.  380)  the  imperfect 
development  of  the  sacral  ate,  which  in  the  Naegele  pelvis  involves  only 
one  side,  is  bilateral.  This  gives  a  pelvis  which  is  markedly  contracted 
transversely  and  is  often  spoken  of  as  the  double,  obliquely  contracted, 
or  double  Naegele  pelvis. 

The  sacral  ate  are  usually  both  absent  and  the  innominate  bones  and 
the  imperfectly  developed  sacrum  ankylosed.  The  ankylosis,  however, 
is  not  uniformly  present  and  one  of  the  sacral  ate  may  be  slightly  devel- 
oped, giving  a  slight  asymmetry  to  the  pelvis. 

The  Robert  pelvis  is  markedly  contracted  in  its  transverse  diameters. 
The  sacrum  is  extremely  narrow  and  the  posterosuperior  iliac  spines 
and  the  spines  and  tuberosities  of  the  ischia  are  brought  close  together. 
The  anterior  surface  of  the  sacrum  is  apt  to  be  convex  in  both  directions, 
and  the  sacrum  as  a  whole  has  a  slight  anterior  displacement,  but  the 
shortening  of  the  anteroposterior  diameter  is  so  slight  in  comparison  with 
the  transverse  that  it  seems  practically  normal. 

The  Robert  pelvis  is  one  of  the  rarest  of  the  pelvic  deformities.  In 
the  series  of  20,000  consecutive  deliveries  at  the  Sloane  Hospital  no  case 
of  Robert  pelvis  was  found. 

Diagnosis. — ^As  a  rule  the  condition  is  recognized  without  difficulty, 
as  the  transverse  diameters  of  the  pelvis  measured  externally  are  all 
markedly  shortened,  while  the  external  conjugate  remains  nearly  normal. 
The  pubic  arch  is  distinctly  narrowed  and  internal  examination  shows  the 
sides  of  the  pelvis  approximated. 

Influence  on  Labcur. — ^The  degree  of  contraction  in  the  typical  Robert 
pelvis  is  such  that  delivery  per  viaa  naturales  is  impossible,  and  as  induc- 
tion of  premature  labor  is  impracticable.  Cesarean  section  is  the  only 
rational  method  of  delivery  if  the  child  is  alive. 

The  Oenerally,  Equally  Enlarged  Pelvis.  Justomajor  Pelvis.— A 
pelvis  in  which  all  the  measurements  are  far  in  excess  of  the  normal, 
although  preserving  their  normal  relations.  Although  an  arbitrary 
classification,  it  is  the  custom,  as  already  stated,  at  the  Sloane  Hospital 
to  call  equally  enlarged  pelves  whose  oblique  diameters  measure  24  cm. 
or  over,  justomajor  pelves. 

Frequency. — ^These  abnormally  large  pelves  are  frequently  found  in 
women  of  gigantic  stature  and  occasionally  in  women  of  medium  size. 

If  careful  pelvimetry  is  followed  in  every  obstetric  case  a  much  larger 
number  of  justomajor  pelves  will  be  found  than  is  generally  supposed. 

Diagnosis. — ^The  condition  is  readily  determined  by  pelvimetry  and 
noting  that  not  a  few  but  all  the  diameters  of  the  pelvis  are  enlarged 
and  the  relative  proportions  are  maintained. 

Influence  on  Labor. — Under  ordinary  circumstances  the  labor  is  little 
influenced  by  an  equally  enlarged  pelvis,  except  for  the  fact  that  there 
is  no  obstruction  from  a  narrowing  of  the  bony  canal. 

The  women  of  gigantic  stature  often  have  large  children  and  especially 
in  first  labors,  these,  as  well  as  medium-sized  women  with  abnormally 
large  pelves,  usually  present  normal,  easy  labors.  Occasionally,  however, 
in  multigravidee  with  justomajor  pelves  and  with  pelvic  floor  lacerated 
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Pklvic  Anomalies  UKsrLTiN(i  fkom  Disease  of  the  Pelvic  Bones. 

The  Rachitic  Pelvis. — Frequency. — The  disease  which  is  most  often  the 
cause  of  pelvic  deformity  in  this  country,  especially  among  the  colored 
raci»,  is  rachitis — rickets.  In  the  white  race  it  is  of  infrequent  occur- 
rence, but  in  the  colored  race  not  only  in  the  South,  but  in  the  large 
cities  like  New  York,  it  is  common. 

Williams,  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital,  found  6  per  cent,  of  the 
deformed  pelves  occurring  in  white  women,  and  22  per  cent,  of  those  in 
colored  women  were  rachitic  in  origin.  In  the  dispensaries  of  Vienna, 
Berlin  and  other  parts  of  Europe,  pelves  deformed  by  rachitis  are 
frequently  seen. 

Etiology. — Rachitis  is  a  disease  of  malnutrition,  and  when  the  difficulty 
experienced  by  the  colored  population  of  a  city  like  New  York  in  securing 
airy,  healthful  tenements  within  their  means  is  considered,  it  is  not 
difficult  to  understand  the  result. 

The  colored  tenements  are  usually  poorly  lighted,  poorly  ventilated, 
and  overcrowded,  and  if  with  this  is  coupled  insufficient  food  of  improper 
quality,  it  is  not  surprising  to  see  in  them  children  presenting  all  the 
evidences  of  the  disease  in  question. 

Furthermore,  the  white  race  is  not  exempt  nor  need  it  be  confined  to 
the  tenements,  for  in  the  early  days  of  enthusiasm  over  laboratory 
methotls  of  infant  feeding  and  milk  sterilization,  here  and  there  in  a 
palatial  residence  a  child  could  be  found  presenting  the  early  s>Tnptoms 
of  rachitis  produced  by  improper  nourishment.  Fortunately  our  knowl- 
edge of  artificial  feeding  has  increased  and  the  dangers  just  alluded  to 
have  been  recognized  and  are  usually  avoided. 

Pathology. — Before  discussing  the  type  of  deformity  produced  in  the 
pelvis  by  rachitis,  it  would  be  well  to  consider  briefly  the  pathology  of 
the  disease  itself.  In  the  normal  gro\ii;h  and  development  of  healthy 
bone  two  chief  processes  are  going  on: 

1 .  At  the  periphery  a  proliferation  of  cells  intended  for  bone  structure. 

2.  An  associated  calcification  of  these  cells. 
These  processes  are  seen  in  Fig.  391. 

In  rachitis  these  processes  are  markedly  disturbed  (see  Fig.  392). 
The  proliferation  of  cells  at  the  periphery  goes  on  more  rapidly  than  is 
normal,  while  the  calcification  of  these  cells  is  less  than  normal.  It  is 
estimate!  that  in  rachitic  bone  the  deposit  of  inorganic  salts  is  only  one- 
third  that  in  normal  bone.  This  gives  a  pelvis  which  is  pliable  and  yields 
more  readily  to  the  forces  to  which  it  is  subjected,  viz.: 

Pressure  from  above. 

Counter-pressure  from  below. 

Traction  by  muscles  and  ligaments. 

The  (x>ndition  of  the  bone  in  rachitis  differs  entirely  from  that  in 
osteomalacia,  as  in  the  former  calcification  has  never  taken  place  while 
in  the  latter  calcification  was  previously  complete,  but  was  followed  by 
softening.  Furthermore,  the  lack  of  calcification  and  softening  in  rachitis 
is  ihore  marktHl  at  the  epiphyses  of  the  long  bones,  although  it  does  occur 
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to  a  less  extent  under  the  periosteum  of  the  long  and  flat  bones.  In 
osteomalacia  the  softening  is  more  uniform  throughout  the  bone  substance. 
Rachitis  may  be  fetal,  i.  e.,  develop  in  ufero,  and  at  birth  the  infant 
presents  abnormalities  produced  by  muscular  action  upon  the  softened 
bones;  or  more  commonly  it  develops  during  early  childhood,  and  depend- 
ing upon  the  age  at  which  calcification  finally  takes  place,  the  bones  in 
general  and  the  pelvis  in  particular,  will  present  different  abnormalities. 


Fio,  3B1- — SectioD  ihrouKb  oaaiGuation  soiic  of  uurnial  boae:    a,  liyBlinv  cortilMCc;  b.  loiip 

of  beginiuag  cartilage  proUre ration:  e,  <H)liimiia  uf  cBrCilagi^  ctlU;  d,  culumns  uC  by|irrlT<>pbif 

«nii.~'  .    lone  of  temporary  calpifieatioo;  /,  lone  of  primary  mcduUiuy  spans:  a,  toot 

boDC  formation:  h,  fully  developed  spongy  bone;   i.  bluodvnuets;  fc,  Uypr  iJ 

(ZLegler.) 

idily  understood  that  the  pelvis  of  a  child  suffering  from  rickets 
>ssification  took  place  before  the  child  stood,  walked,  or  worked, 
a  deformed  than  one  in  which  the  disease  was  in  active  progress 
e  teens  of  the  child  when  both  at  work  and  at  play  the  pressure 
pliable  peI^'is  from  above  and  below  and  through  musdes  and 
was  continued  for  years  with  steadily  increasing  deformity. 
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t'ui.  3a'2. — Bo[ic  ill  ricketi.  LongitudiiiBl  section  of  a  lib  ut  the  junclion  of  thp  coital 
cartilBKo  in  a  scvpre  case  of  rickets  (slijihtly  magnified).  C,  costal  cartilage;  B.  bvne: 
A,  proliffratJDg  CBrtilsge  sone  which  is  much  widened.  Betwcea  the  hypci trophied  car- 
tilaEO  ccil-COlumnB  (a)  making  up  thin  proliferating  iodc  arc  seen  medullary  spaces  (b) 
containing  btoodvessels.  In  this  lono  lie  masses  of  bone  (e)  not  caldfisd.  The  calciiicatiun 
sooe  is  almost  wanting,  only  scattered  islands  (d)  o(  colciiied  cartilage  cells  being  seen. 
Beyond  this  proliferating  lone  (.i4)  is  s  layer  of  bony  tissue  (jB)  made  of  up  small  bands,  iif 
which  only  a  few  have  a  nucleus  containing  lime  («}.  Tbewt  nuclei  appear  black.  The  Iwny 
buiU*  differ  both  in  form  and  arrangement  from  those  of  normal  oaridealion.  Between 
the  bony  masses  are  medullary  spaces  which  appear  light  in  the  illustration.  At  (0)  the 
bagliming  of  eartiUge  proliferation  is  seen.  Above  this  lone  the  cartilage  is  nono*^.  V^ttna 
Kvg  and  SchsDorl.} 
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lit  ajiisideriiig  tliecff^^ct  of  rachitis  u|x>n  a  i>elvis.  it  should  be  renn-ni- 
Iwred  that  calcification  eventually  takes  place  in  a  rachitic  pelvis,  and  in 
obstetrics  the  obstetrician  has  to  deal  with  the  crystaliaed  result  of 
damage  done  to  a  i)elvis  which  was  .vielding  at  a  time  during  the  tlevelop- 
meiital  period  of  >'outh  when  it  shoukl  have  been  firm. 

Varieties.— Depending  upon  the  extent  of  the  disease,  its  duration, 
and  the  age  of  the  i^di^'idual  at  which  the  process  ceased,  the  following 
varieties  of  pelvic  deformity  are  produced  by  rachitis; 

1.  Flat,  generally  contracted  rachitic. 

2.  Simple  flat  rachitic, 

3.  Generally  equally  contracted  rachitic. 

4.  Pseudo-osteomalacic. 

By  comparing  these  varieties  with  the  deformities  arising  from  faulty 
development  {see  page  650)  it  will  be  seen  that  the  first  three  are  the 
same,  although  in  a  difi'erent  order  of  frequency. 


Fth.  3!)3. — Sharp  bend  in  posterior  pelvic  wbU  of  rwhitic  pelvis.     (Bumm.) 

The  Fl.\t,  Generally  Contracted  Rachitic  Pelvis.— This  is  the 
most  common  form  of  pelvic  deformity  found  in  women  who  in  early 
life  ha\-e  been  afllicted  with  rachitis  and  may  be  looked  upon  as  the 
typical  rachitic  pelvis.  The  arrested  development  due  to  the  malnutri- 
tion and  presence  of  disease  easily  explains  the  general  reduction  in  the 
size  of  the  i)ehis.  The  typical  shape  of  the  rachitic  pelvis  will  be  under- 
stfMKl  if  its  mode  of  prmluction  is  .studied. 

Charactemfics. — The  sacrum  is  pushed  downward  and  forward  l>etween 
the  iliac  bones  and  is  rotated  nn  its  transverse  axis  mainly  by  the  pressure 
of  the  trunk  upon  it,  but  partly  by  the  downwanl  pull  of  the  psoas  musHes 
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upon  the  ispinal  column  and  the  upward  pull  of  the  erector  spinse  muscles 
upon  the  posterior  surface  of  the  sacrum.  This  would  naturally  tend  to 
throw  the  tip  of  the  sacrum  and  the  coccyx  directly  backward.  The 
attachment  of  the  sacrosciatic  ligaments  and  the  pelvic  muscles  to  the 
lower  part  of  the  sacrum  and  cocc}'x,  however,  prevent  this  backward 
movement  of  the  posterior  pelvic  wall  as  a  whole  and  pulling  the  lower 
portion  forward  cause  a  sharp  bend  in  it,  usually  near  the  third  or  fourth, 
sometimes  the  fifth,  sacral  vertebra  (see  Fig.  393). 

In  its  longitudinal  axis  the  sacrum  shows  a  lessening  of  its  anterior 
vertical  concavity  above  (in  some  cases  there  may  even  be  a  vertical 
convexity)  and  an  increase  below.  In  some  cases  the  body  of  the  first 
sacral  vertebra  projects  more  than  the  others  and  forms  a  false  promon- 
tor>\  By  the  forward  movement  of  the  bodies  of  the  sacral  vertebra; 
the  transverse  concavity  of  the  anterior  surface  is  diminished,  and  in 
some  cases  the  anterior  surface  of  the  sacrum  may  indeed  be  convex 
from  side  to  side. 


Fig.  394. — Anterior  divergence  of  the  innominate  bonca;  rachitic  pelvis.     (Bumm.) 

By  the  pull  of  the  strong  sacro-iliac  ligaments,  together  with  the  weight 
of  the  trunk  upon  the  sacrum,  the  posterosuperior  iliac  spines  are  drawn 
do^Tiward,  inward,  and  forward.  This  tends  to  throw  the  anterior  half 
of  the  innominate  bones  outward  (see  Fig.  394). 

Although  this  is  prevented  in  part  by  the  symphysis  pubis  and  Pou- 
part's  ligaments,  still  the  ilia  are  thrown  somewhat  outward,  so  that  the 
distance  between  the  anterior  superior  iliac  spines  becomes  little  less  than, 
equal  to,  or  even  greater  than,  the  distance  between  the  iliac  crests.  This  is 
the  yradical  criterion  of  a  rachitic  pelvis, 

A  further  result  of  the  pulling  inward  and  forward  of  the  posterior 
portion  of  the  innominate  bones  is  to  produce  in  them  an  abnormal 
anteroj)osterior  curvature;  the  point  of  greatest  curvature  l)eing  found 
on  the  iliopectineal  line  just  in  front  of  the  sacro-iliac  joints  and  j)osterior 
to  the  median  transverse  line  of  the  pelvic  inlet.  On  account  of  this 
flexion  of  the  innominate  bones  the  transverse  diameter  of  a  rachitic 
pelvis  is  relatively  increased,  but,  as  the  pelvis  is  usually  below  normal 
in  size,  its  transverse  diameter  rarely  exceeds,  if  indeed  it  actually  equals, 
the  normal. 

Furthermore,  the  projection  forward  of  the  sacrum  (see  Fig.   394) 
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prevents  this  transverse  diameter  from  being  accessible  to  the  fetal  head 
by  crowding  it  forward  to  where  the  transverse  diameter  is  narrower. 
The  anteroposterior  flexion  of  the  innominate  bones  has  a  further  effect 
of  throwing  the  acetabula  forward  so  that  the  pressure  from  below  upward 
through  the  femora  is  exerted  more  anteroposteriorly  than  in  the  normal 
pelvis.  • 

The  resistance  at  the  symphysis  pubis  to  the  outward  rotation  of  the 
innominate  bones  has  the  tendency  to  bend  the  ends  of  the  pubic  bones 
inward  toward  the  pelvic  canal. 

The  projection  of  the  sacrum  forward  and  of  the  symphysis  backward 
gives  the  pelvic  inlet  in  a  well-marked  rachitic  pelvis  the  shape  of  the 
figure  8,  and  it  is  sometimes  called  "the  figure-of-eight  pelvis." 

According  to  the  degree  of  inbending  of  the  symphysis  pubis  in  a  rachitic 
pelvis,  the  shape  of  the  inlet  may  be  cordiform,  reniform,  or  that  of  the 
figure  eight.  Through  the  traction  of  the  adductor  and  rotator  muscles 
of  the  thighs  upon  the  tuberosities  of  the  ischia  (increased  in  rachitis 
on  account  of  the  anterior  position  of  the  acetabula  and  the  bowing  of 
the  femora),  the  tuberosities  are  pulled  outward  and  forward  so  that  the 
pubic  arch  is  greatly  widened  and  the  transverse  diameter  of  the  outlet 
is  increased.  This  result  is  also  favored  when,  on  account  of  the  disease, 
walking  of  the  child  is  long  delayed  and  much  of  the  time  is  spent  in  the 
sitting  posture,  thus  bringing  the  weight  and  pressure  of  the  trunk  upon 
the  tubera  ischii  without  the  counter-pressure  from  below  through  the 
femora. 

We  have  then,  in  a  typical  rachitic  pelvis  usually  one  which  is  smaller 
than  normal  and  with  bones  thinner  and  more  delicate  than  would  be 
found  in  a  woman  always  healthy.  Occasionally,  however,  the  bones 
are  thicker  and  heavier  than  usual. 

On  account  of  the  rotation  forward  of  the  sacrum  and  the  lordosis 
which  so  often  accompanies  it,  the  anterior  inclination  of  the  pelvis  is 
increased  and  the  external  genitals  are  displaced  backward.  The  iliac 
fossae  look  more  anteriorly  than  in  the  normal  pelvis;  the  pelvic  ca\ity 
is  shallow;  the  inlet  is  narrowed,  especially  in  its  conjugate,  and  the 
outlet  is  relatively,  if  not  actually,  enlarged  by  the  widening  of  the  pubic 
arch  and  separation  of  the  tuberosities  of  the  ischia. 

Diagnosis, — As  far  as  the  pelvis  itself  is  concerned,  its  rachitic  character 
is  determined  by  one  criterion.  The  distance  between  the  anterosuperiar 
spines  of  the  ilia  approximates  or  exceeds  the  distance  between  the  iliac 
crests.  In  connection  with  this,  to  complete  the  picture,  must  be  taken 
the  patient's  early  history  and  her  present  bone  condition. 

If  her  early  history  can  be  obtained  it  will  usually  be  found  that  she 
was  late  in  beginning  to  walk,  perhaps  three  or  four  years  of  age,  and 
that  she  was  also  late  in  teething.  Her  present  condition  is  one  of  small 
stature,  with  short,  thick,  curved  extremities,  the  tibiie  especially  showing 
curved,  sharp  anterior  borders  (Fig.  395).  The  joints  are  enlarged  and 
as  the  patient  walks,  her  bow-legged  condition  is  easily  seen.  Her  brow 
is  low  and  broad  and  her  nose  is  flat,  she  often  has  the  so-called  "  chicken 
breast."    This  is  the  picture  of  a  rachitic  patient. 
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Influence  on  Labor.— On  considering  the  shape  and  size  of  the  typical 
rachitic  pelvis,  its  influence  upon  labor  is  readily  understood.    Most  of 
the  difficulty  arises  at  the  inlet  of  the  pelvis  and  if  this  is  passed  the 
labor  usually  proceeds  easily.    The  mechanism  of  labor  resembles  some- 
what that  described  in  the  simple,  flat  pelvis,  from  faulty  development, 
but  in  the  rachitic  pelvis  the  narroAving  of  the  conjugate  at  the  brim  is 
greater  than  in  the  simple  flat,  because  the  sacrum  is  rotated  forward  on 
its  transverse  axis  instead  of  being  carried  forward  as  a  whole.    As  a 
result  of  this   the  promontory  is  more 
prominent   and    the    obstruction    usually 
greater.    On  the  other  hand,  the  rachitic 
pelvis  has  a  cavity  which  is  more  shallow 
and  more  roomy  and  an  outlet  which  is 
larger  than   in   the   simple   flat.      Hence 
the  labor  in  a  rachitic  pelvis,  when  once 
the  brim  plane  is  passed,  is  easier  than  in 
the  simple  flat   and  much  easier  than  in 
the  generally  equally  contracted  flat  pelvis 
arising  from  faulty  development. 

The  Simple  Flat,  Rachitic  Pelvis.— 
Here  we  have  a  condition  in  which  only 
the  conjugate  diameter  is  reduced,  the 
transverse  diameter  remaining  unaltered. 
This  is  a  less  common  form  of  the  rachitic 
pelvis  than  the  flat,  generally  contracted 
rachitic  just  considered,  and  represents 
either  less  malnutrition  and  a  lesser  degree 
of  disease  or  else  a  shorter  course,  and  a 
completed  ossification  before  the  deform- 
ing forces  could  exert  great  influence. 
The  diagnosis  is  made  by  careful  pelvim- 
etry determining  a  disturbance  of  the 
normal  relation  between  the  interspinous 
and  intercristal  diameters  and  by  a  care- 
ful study  of  the  history  of  the  case.  Its 
influence  upon  the  labor  depends  entirely 
UIK,„  the  degree  ot  flattening.  ^:°..Z^;^^^Z'^i 

iHE  GENERALLY  EQUALLY  CONTRACTED,        Bharp,  curved  anterior  borders. 
Rachitic  Pelvis.— This  is  a  rare  type  of 

rachitic  pelvis  and  represents  chiefly  the  result  of  malnutrition  in  a 
patient  who  has  been  afflicted  with  rachitis,  the  disease  beginning 
and  reaching  its  termination  before  the  child  sat  up  or  walked,  hence 
before  the  pelvis  was  subjected  to  much  pressure. 

The  diameters  of  the  pelvic  inlet  are  equally  shortened  and  the  diag- 
nosis is  made  by  general  evidences  of  a  past  rachitis  and  sometimes  by 
changes  in  the  sacrum  and  separation  of  the  tuberosities  of  the  ischia. 
This  is  the  only  tj^jc  of  rachitic  pelvis  in  which  the  normal  relation 
between  the  interspinous  and  intercristal  diameters  may  be  unchanged. 
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The  influence  upon  labor  closely  resembles  that  of  a  generally  equally 
contracted  pelvis  from  faulty  development,  save  that  in  the  pelvis  con- 
tracted from  rachitis,  the  labor  is  easier  after  the  brim  plane  has  been 
passed,  on  account  of  the  lessened  depth  of  the  pelvis  and  the  widenin); 
of  the  pubic  arch. 

The  PsEUDO-osTEOMALACic,  Rachitic  Pelvis.  —  Here  the  rachitis 
has  progressed  to  an  extreme  degree  and  through  a  long  period  during 
which,  while  the  disease  was  in  active  progress,  not  onlj'  have  efforts 
at  walking  been  made,  but  the  weight  of  the  trunk  possibly  exaggerated 
by  carrj'ing  heavy  burdens  has  been  added.  The  sacrum  sinks  far  down 
into  the  pelvic  canal  and  is  sharply  curved  from  above  downward 
anteriorly.  The  acetabula  are  pressed  inward  upon  the  pelvic  canal 
(see  Fig.  396)  and  the  anteroposterior  flexion  of  the  innominate  bones 
is  extreme. 

\Vhen  the  disease  has  run  its  course,  the  pelvis  is  firmly  set  in  markedly 
distorted  shape.     The  differential  diagnosis  between  the  pseudo-osteo- 


F:o.  39«. — Pacudo-ostaomaladc  pelvis.      (Nai'gele.) 

malacic  pelvis  of  rachitis  and  the  pelvis  of  true  osteomalacia  is  made 
by  applying  the  usual  criterion  of  rachitis,  i.  e.,  the  disturbed  relation 
between  the  interspinous  and  intercristal  diameters;  by  determining  the 
fact  that  ossification  occurred  for  the  first  time  after  the  disease  was 
arrested,  and  by  finding  e\idences  of  rachitis  in  other  parts  of  the  body. 

Furthermore,  osteomalacia  has  certain  peculiarities  of  its  own  which 
usually  enable  one  to  recogni^.e  it.    These  will  be  studied  later. 

The  Osteomalacic  Pelyis.— The  disease  causing  the  most  marked 
|)eh'ic  deformities  encountered  bj'  the  obstetrician  is  known  as  osteo- 
malacia, malocosteon,  or  mollities  ossium. 

It  is  characterized  by  a  general  softening  of  the  bone  tissue  in  difTcreut 
portions  of  the  skeleton,  complete  normal  ossification  having  previously 
taken  place,  thus  ditfering  from  rachitis,  in  which  os.sificati<in  does  not 
become  complete  until  after  the  termination  of  the  disease. 

Frequency  and  Etiolofj. — In  America  the  disease  is  a  rare  one,  les^  thtin 
a  score  of  ca.ses  having  been  reported.  At  the  Sloane  Hospital  in  2U.0(^> 
consecutive  labors  onlv  1  cu.se  of  osteomalacia  was  found.     In   Ger- 
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many,  Switzerland  and  Italy,  however,  it  has  been  quite  common.  The 
disease  and  its  effect  upon  the  pelvis  were  w^ell  known  to  Stein  and  Kilian 
in  the  early  part  of  the  last  century,  and  in  1861  Litzman  had  collected 
from  the  literature  a  series  of  131  cases.  It  occurs  much  more  commonly 
in  women,  and  especially  in  pregnant  or  puerperal  women,  than  in  men. 

In  the  131  cases  collected  by  Litzman  there  w^re  120  women  and 
only  11  men,  and  of  the  120  women,  8o  were  pregnant  or  puerperal. 

Although  little  is  known  of  the  true  etiology  of  oesteomalacia,  it  seems 
to  be  due  to  unsanitary  modes  of  life,  lack  of  cleanliness,  poor  food,  etc. ; 
and  in  proportion  to  the  improved  sanitation  in  different  parts  of  the 
world,  the  disease  and  its  results  have  gradually  disappeared. 

The  disease  is  essentially  one  of  adult  life,  seldom  occurring  in  chil- 
dren, thus  differing  again  from  rachitis.  It  usually  effects  women  in  the 
active  child-bearing  age,  and  especially  those  who  have  borne  several 
children. 

Pathology. — Although  the  disease  may  affect  any  portion  of  the  skele- 
ton, it  is  especially  apt  to  involve  the  pehas  and  often  the  vertebrae  and 
ribs.    The  exact  pathological  changes  have  not  been  definitely  settled. 

The  view  generally  accepted  for  years  held  that  the  condition  was 
simply  a  decalcification  of  the  bone  resulting  from  lactic  acid,  or  some 
similar  acid  circulating  in  the  blood.  Fehling,*  in  1888,  advanced  the 
theory  that  the  disease  was  a  trophoneurosis  due  to  some  abnormal 
conditions  in  the  ovaries. 

Although  the  improvement  in  the  disease,  which  often  follows  oophor- 
ectomy, would  seem  to  associate  osteomalacia  in  some  way  with  the 
ovarian  function,  the  exact  etiology  and  pathology  have  never  been 
settled. 

The  bone  in  a  marked  state  of  the  disease  is  very  soft  and  spongy  and 
on  section  shows  distinct  areolation.  The  narrow  spaces  are  dilated,  the 
vascularity  is  increased  and  the  normal  ossification  absent. 

The  pelvis  in  this  softened  state  is  unable  to  resist  the  pressure  of 
the  trunk  above,  the  counter-pressure  from  below%  and  the  traction  of  the 
various  muscles  and  ligaments,  and  actually  collapses. 

Distortion  of  the  Pelvis. — The  changes  in  the  shape  of  the  pelvis  vary 
with  the  extent  of  the  disease,  but  will  be  best  understood  by  considering 
the  typical  shape  in  a  w^ell-marked  example  of  the  disease. 

Under  the  influence  of  the  body  weight  the  pliable  sacrum  is  rotated 
on  its  transverse  axis  and  the  promontory  driven  far  down  into  the  pelvic 
canal,  an  exaggeration  of  that  seen  in  the  rachitic  pelvis. 

The  apex  of  the  sacrum  and  the  coccyx  are  at  the  same  time  pulled 
markedly  forw^ard  by  the  ligaments  and  muscles  attached  to  them,  thus 
causing  a  marked  anterior  flexion  in  the  sacrum  at  its  lower  third. 

The  force  from  below,  upward  and  inward  through  the  femora  pushes 
the  lateral  walls  of  the  pelvis  inward  (see  Fig.  397)  so  that  in  extreme 
cases  they  nearly  close  the  canal.  This  pushing  in  of  the  lateral  walls 
forcvs  the  pubic  rami  forward  giving  a  l)eak-shaped  projection  at  the 

»  Ueljcr  KostratioD  boi  Osteomalacic.  Veri.  d.  dcuUichen  Gcsellsch.  f.  Gyn.,  1888,  ii, 
311  318. 
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symphysis,  hence  the  name  "beak-shaped  pelvis"  sometimes  applied 
to  one  deformed  by  osteomalacia.  The  tuberosities  and  rami  of  the 
ischia  are  also  approximated  so  that  in  extreme  cases  the  pubic  arch  is 
reduced  to  a  mere  slit. 

In  a  few  cases  where  the  patient  is  unable  to  stand,  long  »tting  upon 
the  softened  pelvis  will  cause  a  moderate  eversion  of  the  tubera  ischii. 
Thus  as  a  result  of  osteomalacia  the  pelvic  canal  may  be  distorted  into 
various  shapes  by  the  folding  in  upon  it  of  the  pelvic  walls,  this  distortion 
in  some  cases  amounting  almost  to  obliteration. 

Furthermore,  when  the  softening  process  involves  the  vertebne  as  well 
as  the  pelvis,  the  weight  of  the  trunk  often  forces  the  lumbar  vertebne 
downward  and  forward  into  the  pelvic  brim,  thus  still  further  tending 
to  close  the  canal. 


Fio.  397,— Oeteoinalacic  pelvis.     IBumni.) 

Clinical  Pictnre. — The  history  of  a  patient  suffering  from  osteomalacia 
is  of  practical  importance.  The  patient  while  pregnant  first  notices 
rheumatoid  pains  in  various  parts  of  the  body,  perhaps  with  cramps  in 
certain  muscles  of  the  thighs  and  difficulty  in  walking.  A  little  later 
she  finds  that  her  spine,  ribs  and  espedally  her  pelvis  are  sensitive  to 
pressure.  These  discomforts  continue  until  her  child  is  born  and  if,  as 
is  often  the  case,  she  has  had  previous  children,  this  labor,  as  compared 
with  the  others,  is  more  difficult.  After  the  birth  of  the  child,  her 
symptoms  gradually  disappear,  although  walking  may  be  difficult  for 
a  considerable  time.  At  her  next  pregnancy  the  symptoms  return  with 
increased  severity. 

The  rheumatoid  pains  are  more  intense  and  walking  is  very  difficult 
on  account  of  the  approximation  of  the  thighs  caused  by  the  collapse  of 
the  pelvis.  She  has  to  turn  through  nearly  a  half-circle  in  order  to  bring 
one  foot  in  front  of  the  other.  The  anterior  wall  of  the  pelvis  is  especially 
tender  on  pressure.    Walking  now  becomes  impossible  and  she  is  obliged 
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to  spend  the  remainder  of  her  pregnancy  in  bed.  The  pelvis  in  the 
meantime  has  become  more  contracted,  so  that  labor  has  to  be  terminated 
by  craniotomy  or  Cesarean  section.  After  the  labor  the  symptoms 
again  gradually  disappear,  but  she  finds  that  she  has  lost  several  inches 
in  height.  This  results  from  the  bending  and  compression  of  the  bones 
of  the  spinal  column  with  their  descent  into  the  brim  of  the  pelvis.  This 
loss  in  stature  sometimes  amounts  to  a  foot  or  more. 

Diagnosis. — ^The  condition  of  osteomalacia  can,  as  a  rule,  be  readily 
determined  by  the  history  of  the  case,  and  a  physical  examination  of 
the  pelvis. 

History. — ^Kheumatoid  pains  beginning  during  the  pregnancy;  inability 
to  walk,  loss  in  stature. 

Physical  Examination. — ^Pelvis  tender  on  pressure;  pliable,  distorted 
with  peculiar,  beak-like  process  in  front;  depressed  lateral  walls;  sharp 
anterior  flexion  of  sacrum;  marked  narrowing  of  the  pubic  arch;  approxi- 
mation of  coccyx  and  tubera  ischii. 

Inflaenca  on  Labor. — ^The  deformity  of  the  pelvis,  produced  by  osteo- 
malacia, is  a  most  serious  one  and,  except  in  a  very  mild  type  of  .the 
disease,  requires  Cesarean  section  for  the  delivery  of  a  living  child. 

Treatment. — ^This  may  be  considered  under  two  heads:  (a)  Prophyl- 
actic.   (6)  Curative. 

Prophylactic. — As  the  disease  seems  to  be  largely  the  result  of  poor 
sanitation  and  poor  nutrition,  much  can  be  done  in  the  way  of  preven- 
tion by  attending  to  these  conditions.  The  effect  of  improved  sani- 
tation in  reduction  of  the  frequency  of  osteomalacia  has  already  been 
referred  to. 

Curative. — If  a  patient  presents  the  early  symptoms  of  the  disease 
every  effort  should  be  made  to  improve  her  general  nutrition  by  nourish- 
ing food,  sleeping  out  of  doors,  the  administration  of  tonics  containing 
the  phosphates,  etc. 

The  treatment  which  has  thus  far  proved  the  most  efficient  is  a  complete 
hysterectomy.  Although  the  reason  of  it  is  not  understood,  the  fact 
seems  to  have  been  demonstrated  that  the  cessation  of  the  function  of 
ovulation  and  the  so-called  "internal  secretion"  of  the  ovary  is  usually 
associated  with  a  marked  improvement  in  the  condition,  if  not  a  cure  of 
the  disease. 

New  Growths  of  the  Pelvis. — ^The  most  conunon  forms  of  pelvic 
tumors  are  exostoses,  bony  projections  which  may  occur  near  the  sacro- 
iliac joints,  upon  the  anterior  surface  of  the  sacrum  near  the  promon- 
tory, behind  the  symphysis  pubis,  or  perhaps  along  the  course  of  the 
iliopectineal  line. 

They  may  be  associated  with  multiple  exostoses  in  different  parts 
of  the  body  and  are  not  infrequently  found  in  patients  the  subject  of 
rachitis. 

The  bony  outgrowths  are  usually  not  large  and  cause  trouble,  not  so 
much  from  their  size  as  from  the  sharpness  of  their  projection,  exposing 
the  maternal  soft  parts  to  the  risk  of  contusion  or  perforation. 

The  author  met  with  one  case  in  which  a  sharp  pelvic  exostosis,  by 
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pressure  during  the  labor  and  subsequent  sloughing,  produced  as  com- 
plete a  perforation  of  the  uterus  as  could  have  been  made  by  a  carpenter's 
punch.    The  forefinger  was  easily  passed  through  it. 

Various  other  tumors  may  arise  from  the  bony  pelvis  and  cause  partial 
or  complete  obstruction  to  labor;  among  them  may  be  mentioned 
enehondromatUf  which  are  considered  the  most  frequent  variety;  fibro- 
mata, osteosarcomata,  and  carcinomata. 

The  author  has  met  with  2  cases  of  osteosarcoma  obstructing  the 
parturient  canal.  These  tumors  sometimes  become  cystic  and  assume 
rapid  growth. 

Tumors  of  the  pelvis  are  usually  inoperable,  and  their  influence  upon 
labor,  except  in  the  case  of  small  exostoses,  depends  largely  upon  their 
size.  Cesarean  section  is  the  method  by  which  the  labor  must  usually 
be  completed  in  order  to  obtain  a  living  child. 

Caries,  Necrosis,  Atrophy. — Deformity  of  the  pelvis  from  this  cause 
is  especially  seen  in  the  cases  of  tuberculosis  of  the  sacro-iliac  joint. 
If,  as  is  usually  the  case  in  tuberculous  bone  disease,  this  occurs  in  early 
life,  the  loss  of  bone  substance  followed  by  ankylosis  when  the  process 
heals,  leads  to  a  lack  of  development  of  the  aiTected  side  of  the  pelvis, 
and  there  results  an  obliquely  contracted  pelvis  similar  to  that  of  Naegele. 
It  usually  presents  much  less  deformity  and  has  less  influence  in  causing 
dystocia  than  the  true  Naegele  pelvis,  due  to  the  faulty  development  in, 
or  absence  of,  the  sacral  alse  on  one  side.  It  naturally  follows  that  the 
later  in  life  the  tuberculous  caries  and  ankylosis  occur  the  less  will  be 
the  pelvic  deformity  and  dystocia. 

Fracture  of  the  Pelvis. — ^Except  in  the  case  of  the  coccyx,  fracture  of 
the  pelvic  bones  is  usually  associated  with  injuries  so  severe  that  recovery 
therefrom  is  rare.  Hence  for  the  obstetrician  to  meet  with  a  pelvis 
deformed  by  a  previous  fracture  is  unusual.  Such  experiences,  however, 
do  occur. 

The  portion  of  the  pelvis  most  often  found  the  seat  of  fracture  is  the 
anterior  w^all,  i,  e.,  the  pubes.    The  least  frequent  is  the  sacrum. 

The  deformity  of  the  pelvic  canal  depends  upon  the  location  of  the 
fracture,  and  may  be  due  to  the  following  conditions: 

(a)  The  distortion  of  the  pelvic  walls  at  the  point  of  union,  the  apposi- 
tion of  the  bones  being  imperfect. 

(b)  Excessive  callus.  This  is  especially  found  if  mobility  of  the  bones 
at  the  seat  of  fracture  persisted  for  a  considerable  time,  the  excessive 
callus  later  becoming  ossified  and  causing  marked  deformity. 

(c)  Ankylosis  of  joint  nearest  the  fracture.  Fracture  of  one  of  the 
alee  of  the  sacrum  may  cause  in  union  an  ankylosis  of  the  sacro-iliac 
joint  on  that  side,  with  a  lack  of  development  or  an  atrophy  of  that  half 
of  the  pelvis  and  a  result  resembling  in  shape  and  effect  the  obliquely 
contracted  pelvis  of  Naegele. 

In  fracture  of  the  acetabulum,  the  result  of  hip-joint  disease,  the  head 
of  the  femur  may  project  into  the  pelvic  cavity  and  narrow  it  to  that 
extent. 

Fracture  of  the  pubes  causes  an  irregular  distortion  of  the  pelvic  inlet, 
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especially  if  the  accident  occurred  early  in  life  and  development  of  the 
affected  side  was  markedly  interfered  with. 

Fractvre  of  the  lower  part  of  the  sacmvi  and  coccyx  is  followed  by  a 
dislocation  of  the  lower  fragment  forward.  This  often  unites  at  such 
an  angle  as  to  cause  a  sharp  projection  into  the  pelvic  canal  and  a  con- 
siderable dvstocia. 

Fracture  of  the  coccyx  is  quite  a  common  accident  in  skating,  the 
feet  sliding  from  beneath  one  and  the  patient  suddenly  assuming  the 
sitting  posture  upon  the  ice.  The  coccyx  may  be  fractured  at  this  time, 
and  although  the  accident  may  be  followed  for  a  considerable  time  by 
pain  on  long  sitting,  especially  on  a  hard  seat,  the  pain  and  tenderness, 
as  a  rule,  gradually  disappear  and  there  only  remains  an  angulated  condi- 
tion of  the  coccyx  which  may  or  may  not  cause  dystocia  at  a  future 
labor. 

Occasionally  the  fractured  coccyx  is  a  source  of  annoyance  for  years, 
the  periosteum  becoming  inflamed  and  thickened  and  giving  rise  to  both 
local  and  reflex  disturbances.  This  will  be  found  discussed  under  the 
head  of  coccygodynia  in  different  works  on  gynecology. 

In  cases  of  dystocia,  caused  by  a  narrow  outlet,  the  coccyx  will  occasion- 
ally be  fractured,  or  a  separation  between  two  of  its  vertebrae  occur, 
especially  during  an  instrumental  delivery.  It  is  most  likely  to  occur  if 
there  has  been  a  previous  fracture  from  some  accident.  It  must  not 
be  thought  that  this  fracture  will  only  occur  in  a  forceps  delivery.  In 
one  case  the  author  attended  in  three  consecutive  labors.  In  the  first 
and  second  deliveries  which  were  rather  difficult  forceps  operations,  the 
snap  of  the  coccyx  was  felt  and  heard  as  traction  was  being  exerted  on 
the  instrument.  In  the  third  labor  the  patient  was  able  to  deliver  her- 
self without  the  use  of  instruments,  but  in  the  course  of  the  natural 
labor,  just  as  the  head  passed  the  pelvic  outlet,  the  snap  of  the  coccyx 
was  distinctly  heard. 

The  convalescence  from  fracture  of  the  coccyx  during  labor  is  similar 
to  that  from  a  fall  in  the  non-pregnant.  It  is  usually  necessary  for  com- 
fort that  the  patient  use  an  air-cushion  for  a  month  or  more  when  sitting 
for  any  length  of  time. 

It  may  be  stated  that  the  refracture  of  the  coccyx  may  be  considered 
a  happy  outcome,  as  it  is  one  of  the  simplest  means  of  overcoming  the 
difficulty.  The  reason  that  a  fractured  coccvx  does  not  easilv  unite 
firmly  is  the  fact  that  each  act  of  defecation  brings  in  play  the  muscles 
attached  to  it  and  thus  prevents  the  immobility  necessary  for  the  best 
union. 

Anomalies  in  the  Articulations  of  the  Pelvic  Bones. 

Abnormally  Firm  UnioiL — Synostosis,  or  abnormally  firm  union  of  the 
pelvic  bones,  may  develop  in  any  of  the  pelvic  joints,  but  is  most  often 
found  at  the  symphysis  pubis  and  usually  occurs  in  early  life.  Although 
this  limits  the  slight  mobility  in  this  joint  normally  found  in  pregnancy 
and  labor,  if  no  other  peWic  abnormality  is  pn»sent  it  is  of  little  impor- 
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tance.  At  a  time  when  symphyseotomy  was  more  popular  and  more 
often  performed  than  now,  it  was  an  annoyance  to  find  that  the  separa- 
tion of  the  symphysis  required  a  saw  instead  of  a  knife,  as  expected.  Now 
that  pubiotomy  has  supplanted  symphyseotomy  whenever  any  division 
of  the  anterior  pelvic  wall  is  determined  upon,  a  saw  is  always  provided 
and  the  synostosis  of  the  symphysis  does  not  enter  into  consideration. 

Synostosis  at  the  Sacro-iliac  Joint. — ^The  effect  of  synostosis  at  this 
joint  has  already  been  considered  under  two  phases:  (1)  From  faulty 
development  with  absence  of  the  sacral  alee  on  one  side,  as  in  the  Naegele 
pelvis,  or  on  both  sides,  as. in  the  Robert  pelvis.  (2)  As  a  result  of  caries 
and  necrosis  in  tuberculous  disease  of  the  sacro-iliac  joint. 

In  all  cases,  except  where  the  synostosis  is  bilateral,  as  in  the  Robert 
pelvis,  the  abnormally  firm  union  at  the  sacro-iliac  joint  is,  as  a  rule, 
associated  with  atrophy  and  lack  of  development,  giving  an  obliquely 
contracted  pelvis  with  the  dystocia  common  to  the  pelvis  of  Naegele. 

Synostosis  at  the  Sacrococcygeal  Joint. — ^The  firm,  bony  union  of  the 
lower  coccygeal  vertebrse  normally  takes  place  during  the  latter  half  of 
the  child-bearing  age  of  women,  but  the  joints  between  the  sacrum  and 
coccyx  and  between  the  first  and  second  coccygeal  vertebrse  normally 
retain  their  mobility  until  the  child-bearing  age  is  over,  thus  allowing 
in  labor  a  recession  of  the  coccyx  and  an  increase  of  the  conjugate  at  the 
outlet  amounting  to  about  2  cm.  Occasionally,  as  a  result  of  injury  in 
youth  or  of  premature  calcification  in  later  life,  this  joint  becomes  anky- 
losed,  giving  rise  to  a  dystocia  similar  to  that  discussed  under  Fracture 
of  the  Coccyx,  and  usually  dealt  with  in  the  same  way,  i.  e.,  by  fracture 
either  in  natural  or  instrumental  delivery. 

Abnormally  Loose  Union. — During  pregnancy  there  is  developed  in 
women  as  in  certain  animals  a  physiological  softening  and  relaxation 
of  the  pelvic  articulations  in  preparation  for  labor. 

This  relaxation  is  sometimes  increased  beyond  the  normal  so  that 
walking  is  difficult  and  painful.  The  increased  mobility  is  usually  due 
to  an  abnormal  development  of  synovial  fluid  within  the  joint,  but  could 
be  the  result  of  inflammation,  suppuration,  etc. 

A  marked  increase  of  fluid  within  the  joint  makes  rupture  of  the 
joint  more  likely  in  a  severe  instrumental  delivery. 

The  pain  and  difficulty  in  standing  and  walking  are  often  a  great 
annoyance  to  the  patient  who  demands  relief.  The  condition  osteomalacia 
must  be  thought  of,  although  rare.  With  this  excluded  the  patient's 
anxieties  should  be  quieted  and  relief  given,  as  far  as  possible,  by  a  well- 
fitting  corset  or  abdominal  binder  which  will  hold  tJie  pelvic  bones  in 
good  apposition  at  the  symphysis  pubis  and  the  sacro-iliac  joints. 

Anomalies  of  the  Pelvis  from  Disease  of  the  Spinal  Column. 

Spondylolisthesis. — ^The  spondylolisthetic  pelvis  (see  Fig.  398),  named 
and  described  by  Kilian,^  in  1853,  and  sometimes  called  Kilian's  pelvis, 

>  Dc  spondylolisthesi  gravissimse  pelvangustiae  causa  nuper  detecta,  Bodd,  1853. 
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is  one  in  which,  as  the  translation  from  the  Greek  (vertebne  slipping) 
indicates,  the  last  lumbar  vertebra  has  become  displaced  downward  on 
to  the  anterior  surface  of  the  sacrum. 

Varying  with  the  extent  of  the  disease,  the  lower  anterior  edge  of  the 
body  of  the  last  lumbar  vertebra  projects  beyond  the  anterior  surface 
of  the  sacrum,  or  the  lower  surface  of  this  last  lumbar  vertebra  has  slid 
down  so  as  to  lie  entirely  on  the  anterior  surface  of  the  upper  portion  of 
the  sacrum,  to  which  it  is  firmly  united  perhaps  by  bony  union. 

Along  with  this  dislocation  of  the  body  of  the  last  lumbar  vertebra 

there  follows  a  marked  lordosis  of  the  lumbar  spine  so  that  the  fourth, 

the  third  and,  in  extreme  cases,  even  the  second  lumbar  vertebra  has 

rolled  down  into  the  pelvic  brim,  shortening  the  stature  of  the  woman  and 

narrowing  the  conjugate  of  the 

pelvic  inlet  by  the  mass  of  the 

prolapsed  lumbar  spine. 

Although  we  owe  the  name  and 
the  first  accurate  description  to 
Kilian,  it  is  to  the  long  and  pains- 
taking  work  of  Neugebauer, 
covering  a  number  of  years,  that 
we  owe  most  of  our  knowledge 


Fia.  399.  —  Laat  lumbar   I'erMbra  uf 

EpoiidyloliBlhesis   (a),  contrastod  with   a 

>UKh  apoodylo-       nomiBl  fifth  lumbar    vertebra.      (NeUK(>- 

Ian.)  bauer.) 

of  the  exact  pathological  condition  and  to  his  may  be  added  the  name 
of  Lane  who,  in  1885,  published  the  results  of  his  studies  of  the  changes 
produced  by  pressure  in  the  lower  part  of  the  spinal  column  and  called 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  carrying  of  heavy  burdens  was  an  important 
etiological  factor  in  the  production  of  spondylolisthesis. 

It  is  only  the  body  of  the  last  lumbar  vertebra  which  is  displaced  down- 
ward and  forward,  the  inferior  articular  processes  retaining  their  normal 
relation  with  the  superior  articular  processes  of  the  first  sacral  vertebra 
and  the  arch  and  the  lamina,  as  a  rule,  maintaining  a  patent  spinal  canal 
so  that  the  cord  is  uninjured.  The  dbplacement  of  the  last  lumbar 
vertebra  is  due  then  to  a  stretching  and  bending  of  the  interarticular 
segment  (see  Fig.  899).  After  a  time,  as  a  result  of  friction  and  pressure, 
this  interarticular  segment  may  present  a  transverse  fracture. 

Moreover,  the  pressure  and  friction  of  this  lumbar  vertebra  agfunst 
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the  anterior  surface  of  the  sacrum  may  also  cause  more  or  less  attrition 
here,  followed  by  ankylosis. 

The  descent  of  the  lumbar  vertcbrse  into  the  pelvis  pushes  the  base 
of  the  sacrum  backward,  and  elevates  the  symphysis  and  anterior  portion 
of  the  pelvis.  This  diminishes  the  amount  of  the  pelvic  inclination.  In 
fact,  in  extreme  cases  the  pelvic  inclination  may  be  entirely  obliterated. 

Etioloc;. — The  exact  etiology  of  spondylolisthesis  has  never  been 
determined. 

Neugebauer  assigned  it  to  an  imperfect  development  of  the  inter- 
articular  segment  of  the  last  lumbar  vertebra  or  to  its  fracture  with 
stretching  of  the  fibrous  union.  Lane,  on  the  other  hand,  having  seen 
several  examples  of  it  among  coal-heavers,  laid  stress  on  the  carrying  of 
heavy  weights  as  a  cause  of  the  deformity.    It  is  reasonable  to  suppose 


Fin,  4()0. — -Dreisky's  paae  of  spondylolisthesis,     (Hirst,) 

that  both  factors  enter  into  the  etiological  problem,  and  that  in  certain 
eases  both  are  concerned  in  the  result.  If  a  lumbar  vertebra  was  faulty 
in  the  development  of  its  interarticular  portion,  it  certainly  would  be 
more  likely  to  be  stretched  and  displaced  under  the  influence  of  a  hca\-j- 
weight  than  one  normally  developed. 

Frequenc;. — The  condition  is  a  rare  one  but  Neugebauer,  in  1893, 
collected  from  the  literature  115  cases;  Williams,  in  1899.  collected  7 
more,  and  added  1  of  his  own.  Hirst,  in  1909.  reported  1  more,  making 
124  cases  on  record,  6,5  per  cent,  of  which  were  males. 

General  Appearance. — The  front  view  of  a  woman,  the  victim  of  spondy- 
lolisthesis (see  Fig.  4(KI),  shortened  in  stature,  as  regards  her  tnmk.  her 
thorax  approximated  to  her  pelvis,  as  though  her  ribs  fitted  within  the 
crests  of  the  ilia,  is  striking.  Her  external  generative  organs  are  tilted 
upward  so  that  the  vulva  is  directed  more  forward  than  normal.    A  dwp 
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crease  is  sometimes  seen  extending  across  the  abdomen  above  the  sym- 
physis. Viewed  from  behind,  as  a  result  of  the  lordosis  of  the  lower  lumbar 
spine,  the  posterior  superior  iliac  spines  and  the  iliac  crests  stand  out 
prominently  with  a  furrow  over  the  spinous  processes  of  the  lumbar 
vertebne.  The  buttocks  are  flattened,  giving  the  gluteal  region  a  heart- 
shaped  appearance. 

Viewed  from  the  side,  the  woman  shows  the  hollow  back  incident  to 
the  lordosis,  and  in  some  cases  the  spine  of  the  last  lumbar  vertebra  stands 
out  ver>'  prominently.  The  abdomen  is  more  or  less  pendulous,  even 
m  the  non-pregnant  state,  and  in  pregnancy  this  of  course  is  greatly 
exaggerated. 

This  is  easily  explained  in  the  non-pregnant  state  by  the  shortened 
abdomen,  and  the  exaggeration  during  the  latter  part  of  pregnancy  by 
the  failure  of  the  presenting  part  to  engage  on  account  of  the  obstructed 
pelvic  inlet  is  easily  understood. 

Diagnosis. — ^This  can  usually  be  made  by  careful  attention  to  the 
woman's  history';  her  general  appearance  and  careful  pelvimetry,  both 
external  and  internal.  It  may  be  possible  to  obtain  from  her  a  history 
of  serious  injury  which  might  have  associated  with  it  a  vertebral  fracture, 
or  she  may  give  a  history  of  severe  labor  and  burden  carrying.  Iler 
general  appearance  of  shortened  trunk  and  abdomen  with  relatively 
long  legs  is  certainly  suggestive.  Her  gait  is  peculiar.  Her  toes  are  not 
turned  outward,  but  one  foot  is  swung  around  the  other  and  her  foot- 
prints lie  nearly  in  a  straight  line.  She  has  difficulty  in  balancing  herself 
and  tries  to  overcome  the  forward  tendency  of  her  body  by  carrying  her 
shoulders  far  back.  She  is  unable  to  carry  any  weight  in  front  of  her. 
Pelvimetry  shows  that  under  the  pressure  of  the  trunk  upon  the  anterior 
surface  of  the  sacrum  instead  of  its  base,  the  promontory  is  rotated  back- 
ward on  its  transverse  axis,  thus  narrowing  the  conjugate  at  the  outlet. 
Furthermore,  this  retroplacement  of  the  base  of  the  sacrum,  in  con- 
junction with  the  abnormal  strain  thrown  upon  the  iliofemoral  ligaments, 
causes  an  outward  rotation  of  the  innominate  bones  at  the  brim.  The 
result,  as  far  as  the  pelvic  bones  themselves  are  concerned,  is  a  funnel- 
shaped  pelvis.  At  the  inlet  the  transverse  diameters  between  spines  and 
crests  are  increased,  but  the  external  conjugate,  if  taken  just  below  the 
last  lumbar  spine,  is  usually  diminished,  although  if  taken  from  the  base 
of  the  sacrum  it  would  be  increased,  as  this  is  throw^n  backward.  The 
transverse  and  conjugate  diameters  at  the  outlet  are  diminished  and  the 
pubic  arch  is  narrcw'ed. 

On  internal  examination  the  conjugate  is  seen  to  be  narrowed.  This 
is  not  the  true  conjugate,  but  the  distance  between  the  symphysis  and 
the  bcxly  of  one  of  the  lumbar  vertebrae  which  lies  in  front  of  the  sacrum. 

This  is  spoken  of  as  the  **  false*'  or  **  effective''  or  **  available"  conju- 
gate of  the  spondylolisthetic  pelvis  and  should  be  measured  to  the  nearest 
lumbar  vertebnr,  which  is  usually  the  fourth,  although  rarely  the  third, 
and  still  more  rarely  the  second.  The  fact  that  the  bony  projection  in 
the  j>el  vis  is  a  lumbar  vertebra  rather  than  a  sacral,  is  determined  by  the 
absence  of  transverse  processes,  and  the  fact  that  the  iliopectineal  line 
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iseems  to  be  continued  behind  the  projection  rather  than  along  its  «iterior 
surface. 

The  downward  displacement  of  the  lumbar  spine  carries  with  it  the 
lai^  vessels  of  the  lower  abdomen,  so  that  the  common  iliac  arteries 
and  even  the  bifurcation  of  the  aorta  can  sometimes  be  felt  on  vaginal 
examination. 

Infloence  on  Labor. — In  mild  cases  the  influence  of  spondylolisthesb  on 
labor  is  similar  to  that  of  the  simple  flat  pelvis,  with  the  addition  of  a 
slight  contraction  of  the  outlet.  From  this  low  degree  of  deformity  in 
which  nature  may  perhaps  deliver  herself  unaided,  to  the  severe  type  of 
the  disease  in  which  the  pelvic  inlet  is  nearly  filled  with  lumbar  vertebra 
and  the  outlet  greatly  contracted,  all  degrees  of  dystocia  present  them- 
selves. In  general  it  may  be  said  that  when  the  "available"  conjugate 
is  less  than  8  cm.,  Cesarean  section  is  usually  the  method  of  choice  in 
the  interest  of  both  mother  and  child. 

Profnosis. — The  statistics  of  mortality  in  spondylolisthesis  in  former 
years,  before  the  present  perfection  of  the  technic  of  Cesarean  section, 
should  not  be  taken  as  representing  the  prognosis  of  today,  when  more 
careful  pelvimetry  and  early  resort  to.  Cesarean  section,  before  the 
woman  is  exhausted  or  infected,  is  the  rule.  In  marked  cases  of  spondylo- 
listhesis the  prognosis  is  that  of  Cesarean  section.  It  is  in  the  lesser 
grades,  where  delivery  through  the  natural  passages  is  problematical, 
that  most  of  the  bad  results  are  obtained.  In  this  connection  a  few  facts 
may  well  be  considered. 

A  woman  with  spondylolisthesis  in  her  first  labor  may  succeed  in 
delivering  herself  unaided,  yet  in  a  subsequent  labor,  as  the  disease  Is 
progressive,  the  dystocia  may  be  so  extreme  as  to  require  Cesarean 
section  for  the  delivery  of  a  living  child. 

Furthermore,  even  in  mild  grades  of  spondylolisthesis,  the  dystoda  is 
more  marked  with  the  same  grade  of  inlet  measurements  tlian  in  rachitis, 
for  the  reason  that  in  the  latter  the  pelvis  is  more  shallow,  and  the  outlet 
is  expanded  rather  than  contracted. 

Tpliosis. — Kyphosis,  or  hunch-back,  d  ue  to  caries  of  the  spinal  column, 

luces  a  deformity  of  the  pelvis  by  giving  an  abnormal  direction  to  the 

sure  exerted  by  the  trunk  upon  the  base  of  the  sacrum. 

he  honor  of  first  accurately  describing  the  condition  is  properly 

n  to  Breisky'  who,  in  1865,  published  an  article  on  "The  Influence  of 

>ho3b  on  the  Shape  of  the  Pelvis."    This  honor,  however,  should 

ihared  in  part  with  others,  especially  Hokitansky,  Litzmann,  and 

igebauer,  who  had  previously  recognized  it. 

liaracteiisticB. — ^The  amount  of  pelvic  deformity  in  kyphosis  depends 

a  the  situation  of  the  "hump"  and,  as  a  rule,  the  nearer  this  approaches 

sacrum  the  greater  the  deformity. 

'  the  hump  is  situated  high  enough  in  the  dorsal  region  (see  Figs. 

and  402),  the  compensating  lordosis  which  is  usually  present  may  be 

cient  to  maintain  the  normal  position  of  the  centre  of  gravity  and  no 

eckengestali,  Z«it8cbr.  dor  G«aclkch.  dri 
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jwlvic  deformity  results.  If,  however,  the  kyphosis  is  situated  at  the 
junction  of  the  dorsal  and  lumbar  portions  of  the  spinal  column  (see 
Kig.  403),  or  especially  if  it  is  in  the  lumbosacral  region  (see  Fig.  41H) 
this  is  impossible  and  the  characteristic  deformity  results.  The  pressure 
of  the  trunk  comes  on  the  anterior  surface  of  the  sacrum.  The  sacrum 
is  rotated  on  its  transverse  axis,  so  that  its  base  is  displaced  backward  and 
its  apex  forward,  just  the  opposite  of  what  occurs  in  rachitis.  The  entire 
sacrum  is  narrowed  from  side  to  side  and  elongated. 


e  posterior  displacement  of  the  sacral  base  there  occurs  a 
the  innominate  bones  on  their  anteroposterior  axis,  so  that 
?stB  are  separated,  the  flaring  of  the  fossie  is  increased,  and  the 
■>  of  the  ischia  are  approximated.  There  then  results  a  funnel- 
vis  with  enlarged  inlet  and  contracted  outlet, 
y  in  kyphosis  bends  forward  and  in  onler  to  maintain  the 
lilihrium  the  knees  of  the  patient  are  flexed  (see  Fig.  404). 
inclination  is  diminished.  When  the  kyphosis  occurs  at  the 
tl  junction  there  is  usually-  caries  of  the  sacrum  a.i  well  as  of 
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the  lumbar  rertebra  and  ankylosis  taking  place  here  gives  a  most  marked 
deformity  resulting  from  kyphosis.  There  is  no  opportunity  for  a  com- 
pensating lordosis  below.  The  spine  above  bends  far  forward  and  the 
backward  displacement  of  the  base  of  the  sacrum  and  forward  displace- 
ment of  its  tip  give  the  extreme  funnel-shaped  kyphotic  pelvis.  This 
bending  downward  of  the  lumbar  spine  into  the  pelvic  inlet  gives  an 
obstruction  at  the  brim  somewhat  analogous  to  that  of  spondylolisthesis, 
and  was  described  hy  Herrgott  as  sptmdyhlizema.  It  is  distinguished 
from  it,  however,  in  occurring  as  a  result  of  caries  rather  than  from  faulty 
development  or  fracture. 

The  dipping  downward  of  the  lumbar  spine  into  the  brim  of  the  pelvis 
may  practicallj-  occlude  the  pelvic  inlet  as  far  as  the  entrance  of  the  child 
is  concerned  and  this  condition  was  described  by  Fehling,'  in  1872.  as 
"pelvis  obtecta"  (see  Fig.  405). 


PiQ.  405.— PcU-iB  obtcrta.     (Fehling.) 

TreqveiKj. — The  relative  frequencj-  with  which  one  sees  hump-backed 
women  on  the  streets  of  any  large  city  suggests  the  proliability  of  any 
obstetrician  in  active  practice  having  to  deal  with  labor  in  a  pelvis 
deformed  by  this  condition.  At  the  Sloane  Hospital  for  Women  in  2(I,(*(X) 
consecutive  labors  there  were  15  kyphotic  pelves,  or  1  in  \^'.i'A. 

This  is  a  greater  frequency  than  found  by  Klien'  in  his  statistical 
studies  (1  in  (KUfi),  but  his  figures  were  thought  by  him  to  make  the 
condition  more  infrequent  than  actually  occurred. 

Influence  on  Frefnancy  and  Labor. — On  account  of  the  shortened  spine 
and  sinking  of  the  thorax,  the  abdomen  is  shortened  and  its  cai>atity 
diminislied.  This  leads  to  a  pendulous  al«lomen,  and  not  infrequently 
to  malpresentatifm  and  malposition  of  the  child,  as  transverse  presenta- 
tion and  (H'cipitopostcrior  position,  which  arc  common. 

Furthermore,  when,  in  the  latter  part  of  pregnancy,  to  the  contracted 
thorax,  .so  often  seen  in  the  hump-l>aeked,  there  is  adde<l  marked  upwani 
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pressure  of  the  diaphragm  from  the  enlarging  uterus,  dyspnea  may  be 
a  distressing  symptom.  The  "hump"  itself,  on  account  of  the  increased 
abdominal  and  pelvic  weight,  may  become  sensitive  and  disturb  the 
patient's  sleep. 

Proiniosifl. — ^The  marked  picture  of  deformity  presented  by  many  of 
these  women,  the  subject  of  kyphosis,  wnth  their  shortened  stature, 
greatly  humped  back,  contracted  chest  and  pendulous  abdomen  may  at 
first  suggest  the  thought  that  nothing  short  of  a  Cesarean  section  will 
deliver  such  women;  and  yet  it  is  remarkable  how  many  will  deliver 
themselves  or  can  be  delivered  by  forceps  or  version  (see  Figs.  401 
and  402). 

In  the  15  cases  of  kyphosis  occurring  in  20,000  consecutive  deliveries 
at  the  Sloane  Hospital,  the  methods  of  delivery  were  as  follows:  normal, 
3;  by  forceps,  8;  by  version,  2;  by  Cesarean  section,  2.  In  this  group 
of  15  cases  there  was  no  maternal  mortality.  The  fetal  mortality  was 
3;  1  stillbirth  and  2  early  deaths,  all  premature.  The  stillbirth  was  in 
a  delivery  by  forceps;  the  2  early  deaths  occurred  in  children  delivered 
by  version. 

Unless  the  kyphosis  occurs  at  the  lumbosacral  junction  when  the 
prolapsed  vertebra  may  present  the  obstruction  similar  to  that  seen  in 
spondylolisthesis,  the  difficulty  in  labor  in  a  kyphotic  pelvis  is  usually 
not  encountered  until  the  floor  of  the  pelvis  is  reached. 

The  difficulties  then  are  usually  those  of  the  funnel  pelvis  and  must 
be  dealt  with  in  the  same  way.  A  transverae  diameter  of  8  cm.  at  the 
pelvic  outlet  may  be  taken  as  the  practical  dividing  point  between  a 
delivery  which  may  be  expected  to  be  accomplished  through  the  natural 
passages,  either  spontaneously  or  by  the  use  of  the  forceps,  and  a  delivery 
whose  successful  termination  may  require  either  induction  of  premature 
labor  or  Cesarean  section,  or  some  operation  like  pubiotomy  which 
enlarges  the  pelvic  outlet.  In  pelves  contracted  at  the  outlet  the  author 
believes  that  version  is  not  a  good  method  of  delivery,  as  on  account  of 
the  delay  in  delivering  the  after-coming  head,  the  child  is  not  infrequently 
lost. 

Surprises  frequently  occur  and  many  cases  with  a  transverse  diameter 
of  8  cm.  by  marked  molding  of  the  fetal  head  under  the  influence  of 
strong  pains  will  deliver  themselves,  but  to  regard  the  above  diameter 
with  suspicion  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  good  practical  working  rule. 

The  author's  experience  leads  him  to  believe  that  a  transverse  diameter 
of  7  cm.  or  less  at  the  outlet  should  be  regarded  as  an  indication  for 
Cesarean  section. 

Scoliosis. — A  certain  amount  of  lateral  curvature  of  the  spine  is  fre- 
quently seen  in  young  women  who  habitually  sit  in  an  improper  atti- 
tude at  the  table  or  desk,  especially  during  their  developmental  period. 
This,  however,  is  usually  slight,  is  situated  at  the  upper  part  of  the  spinal 
column  and  is  usually  compensated  for  by  a  similar  curve  in  the  opposite 
direction  lower  down  and  has,  as  a  rule,  little  if  any  effect  upon  the  shape 
of  the  pelvis. 

When  the  lateral  curvature  is  situated  in  the  lumbar  region,  it  is  usually 
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associated  with  a  pelvis  contracted  in  one  of  its  oblique  diameters,  but 
usually  not  sufficient  to  cause  dystocia. 

Marked  scoliosis,  however,  is  usually  of  rachitic  origin  and  is  charac- 
terized by  a  typical  deformity  of  the  pelvis  properly  called  scoliorackUic 
(see  Fig.  406). 

The  innominate  bone  toward  which  the  convexity  of  the  lumbar  spine 
is  directed  receives  the  greater  part  of  the  weight  of  the  trunk  from  above 
and  upward  pressure  through  the  femur,  and  under  this  unequal  pressure 
one  ade  of  the  pelvis  is  pushed  inward,  giving  ap  oblique  contraction. 

The  innominate  bone  on  the  affected  side  is  pushed  upward,  inward 
and  backward,  displacing  the  acetabulum  anteriorly  and  pushing  the 


Fid.  406. — Scoliorachilic  |>dvia.     (Tarnier.) 

symphysis  to  the  opp<)site  side.  In  this  condition  there  are  present  the 
results  of  rachitis  as  well  as  those  of  the  spinal  curvature,  hence  there  is 
usually  more  or  less  contraction  of  the  inlet  due  to  the  rotation  of  the 
sacrum  on  its  transverse  axis  and  an  enlargement  of  the  outlet  due  to  an 
eversion  of  the  tubera  ischii. 

Thus,  while  the  pelvis  is  obliquely  contracted  and  occasionally  anky- 
losis occurs  at  the  sacro-iliac  joint  on  the  affected  side,  it  differs  from 
the  obliquely  contracted  pelvis  of  Naegele  in  that  in  the  scoliorachitic 
pelvis  the  outlet  is  enlarged,  while  in  the  Naegele  pelvis  it  is  contracted. 

Diapiosifl.— The  condition  is  usually  detected  without  difficulty  by 
inspection  of  the  spinal  curvature  and  by  careful  pelvimetry.  If  unnoticed 
before,  the  spinal  curvature  when  at  all  marked  is  usually  detected  when 
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the  lumbosacral  region  is  exposed  for  measuring  the  oblique  diameters 
in  the  course  of  routine  pelvimetry.  The  pelvimeter  shows  a  marked 
difference  in  the  two  oblique  diameters  and  careful  palpation,  both 
internal  and  external  shows  the  characteristics  of  an  obliquely  contracted 
pelvis,  the  curve  of  the  pelvic  cavity  on  the  affected  side  more  or  less 
flattened,  the  symphysis  displaced  to  the  opposite  side,  but  in  this  case, 
on  account  of  the  rachitic  origin,  the  pubic  arch  and  pelvic  outlet  enlarged. 


Fio.  407. — KyphoBPoli 


Influence  on  Labor.^Although  minor  grades  of  scoliosis  may  exist 
without  affecting  the  pelvis  enough  to  cause  dystocia,  in  the  typical 
scoliorachitic  pelvis  only  one  oblique  diameter  is  available  for  the  long 
diameters  of  the  presenting  part ,  and  the  amount  of  dystocia  depends  upon 
the  amount  of  contraction  in  this  diameter.  After  the  inlet  b  passed, 
the  labor  usually  progresses  favorably  on  account  of  the  expanded  outlet. 

As  a  rule  the  dystocia  is  not  so  extreme  that  it  cannot  be  overcome  by 
the  use  of  the  forceps. 

Kyphoscoliosis.— The  kyphoscoliotic  pelvis  {see  Fig.  407)  combines 
the  features  of  the  two  pelvic  deformities  just  described.    The  disease 
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13  usually  rachitic  iu  origin,  and  rachitic  kyphosis  being  usually  situated 
high  in  the  dorsal  region  may  be  largely  compensated  for  by  a  lumbar 
lordosis.  The  exact  type  of  pelvic  deformity  will  depend  upon  which  of 
the  two  conditions,  the  kyphosis  or  the  scoliosis,  predominates.  As  a 
rule,  however,  the  contraction  of  the  inlet  usually  found  in  the  typical 
scoliotic  pelvis  is  lessened  by  the  kyphosis  and  the  contraction  of  the 
outlet  usually  associated  with  kyphosis  is  lessened  by  the  scoliosis. 

Diapunis. — The  diagnosis  is  made  by  general  inspection,  careful  pelvim- 
etry, and  pelvic  palpation.  All  degrees  of  dystocia  may  be  met  with 
and  must  be  dealt  with  according  to  the  amount  of  pelvic  contraction. 

Lordosu.— Lordosis,  or  anterior  curvature  of  the 
spinal  column  associated  with  other  spinal  or  pelvic 
disease,  is  not  at  all  uncommon  and  has  frequently 
been  referred  to  in  our  study  of  pelvic  deformities. 
As  a  primary  condition  and  unconnected  with  spinal 
and  pelvic  disease  it  is  very  rare.  Hirst,  however, 
in  his  text-book  of  Obstetrics,  describes  and  pic- 
tures a  case  of  his  (see  Fig.  408)  resulting  from 
paralysis  of  the  spinal  muscles  and  calls  attention 
to  the  increased  pelvic  inclination  and  possible  diffi- 
culties in  coition  and  parturition.  The  engagement 
of  the  presenting  part  may  be  seriously  interfered 
with,  although  there  are  not  a  suffident  number  of 
cases  on  record  to  give  much  practical  experience 
with  this  condition. 

Anomalies  Resulting  from  Abnormalities  of 
the  srbjacent  skeleton. 

For  the  development  and  maintenance  of  the 
normal  shape  of  the  pelvis  it  is  necessary  to  have 
an  equal  amount  of  force  transmitted  to  the  pelvis 
through  each  femur,  whether  it  be  simultaneously, 
as  in  standing,  or  alternately,  as  in  walking  or 
runnmg.  p,„  ^g^  _  L„^^^ 

In   Studymg   the    deformities   of    the    pelvis,    it   is      from  paralyda  of  spinal 

seen  that  whenever  this  force  is  unequal  on  the  """^'s*-  (Hir»t.) 
two  sides,  there  is  apt  to  result  an  oblique  contrac- 
tion of  the  pelvis,  more  marked  if  it  is  exerted  during  early  childhood 
while  the  pelvis  is  in  its  formative  period.  This  inequality  of  force  is 
seen  in  any  lameness  in  which  on  account  of  pain  or  weakness  in  one  of 
the  lower  limbs  the  weight  of  the  body  is  transferred  as  soon  as  possible 
to  the  other.  This  application  of  an  abnormal  amount  of  force  tu  the 
sound  side  of  the  pelvis  usually  results  in  pushing  it  upward,  inward,  and 
backward. 

A  certain  amount  of  pelvic  distortion  sometimes  results  from  bilateral 
lameness,  but  is  usually  of  little  importance  in  obstetrics. 

The  most  common  causes  of  unilateral  lameness  causing  pelvic  deformity 
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are  crjxhu.  dkttocation  of  the  famir,  and  defonnhj'  or  abamcc  of  o 
the  lower  extjcmities. 


F(0.  409. — Cuialcic  pdvU  before 

Coiitfl. — T\ie  ooxalgic  pelvis,  or  one  resultiiig  fnMn  hip-jcHOt  disease, 
IS  an  obliquely  contracted  pelvb.  but  its  exact  shape  depends  upon  the 
age  of  the  individual  at  which  the  disease  was  an  active  process  (see 
Figs.  409  and  410). 


Fiu.  410. — Coxalgic  pelvis  after  pati 


alkod.     (Redrawo  from  WiUiams.} 


If  the  disease  is  active  before  the  child  begins  to  walk,  or  if  the 
cliild  is  confined  to  the  bed  for  a  long  time,  there  is  a  lack  of  development 
on  the  affected  side,  so  that  the  whole  innominate  bone  of  that  side  ia 
smulier  than  normal,  the  sacral  ala  of  that  side  is  underdeveloped,  and 
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often  there  is  an  ankylosis  of  the  sacro-iliac  joint  locating  the  deformity, 
chieflv  on  the  affected  side. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  disease  develops  later,  the  pelvic  deformity 
may  be  most  marked  on  the  healthy  side  and  result  from  the  weight 
of  the  body  being  thrown  chiefly  onto  the  healthy  limb  and  the  greater 
pressure  on  the  sound  side  of  the  pelvis  pushing  this  innominate  bone 
upward,  inward,  and  backward,  and  thus  causing  the  deformity  on  the 
healthy  side. 

In  both  cases,  however,  there  is  seen  to  be  an  oblique  contraction. 
At  the  same  time  the  pelvis  is  usually  tilted,  being  higher  on  the  healthy 
side.  The  dvstocia  is  usually  less  in  this  latter  variety  than  in  the  former, 
where  the  lack  of  development  is  more  marked. 

Diagnosis. — ^The  presence  of  a  coxalgic  pelvis  is  usually  suggested 
by  the  lameness  of  the  patient  and  is  verified  by  pelvimetry  and  careful 
external  and  internal  palpation  of  the  pelvis  and  hip-joints.  The  fixation 
of  the  thigh  often  proves  a  distinct  annoyance  in  delivery  by  forceps,  and 
for  that  reason  version  is  sometimes  preferred. 

Influence  on  Labor. — The  effect  of  the  coxalgic  pelvis  on  labor  is  that 
of  an  obliquely  contracted  pelvis.  Of  the  two  varieties  of  coxalgic 
deformity,  that  which  results  from  the  disease  occurring  in  very  early 
life  gives  the  most  marked  deformity  and  may  be  similar  to  that  of  the 
Naegele  pelvis.  As  a  rule,  however,  the  amount  of  pelvic  deformity  is 
not  sufficient  to  require  Cesarean  section  and  the  dystocia  can  usually 
be  overcome  by  the  use  of  forceps  or  version. 

Dislocation  of  the  Femur  or  Femora.— The  dislocation  of  the  head 
of  the  femur  may  be  congenital  or  acquired  in  youth  and  never  reduced. 
Furthermore,  the  condition  may  be  unilateral  or  bilateral,  usually  the 
former.  Whether  the  dislocation  is  unilateral  or  bilateral,  the  pelvic 
deformity  is  usually  not  sufficient  to  cause  marked  dystocia. 

In  unilateral  dislocation  the  shape  of  the  pelvis  depends  upon  the 
direction  taken  by  the  head  of  the  femur.  If  it  is  displaced  upward  and 
backward,  as  is  usually  the  case,  the  corresponding  leg  is  shortened  and 
the  greater  weight  is  thrown  on  the  leg  of  the  sound  side,  with  a  tendency 
to  push  that  side  of  the  pelvis  upward,  inward,  and  backward,  and  to  tilt 
that  side  of  the  pelvis  upward.  If  the  displacement  of  the  head  of  the 
femur  is  forward,  there  is  a  tendency  to  push  the  anterior  wall  of  that 
side  of  tlie  pelvis  inward.  In  both  of  these  instances  there  results  more 
or  less  oblique  contraction  of  tlie  pelvis.  If  there  is  a  congenital  disloca- 
tion of  the  heads  of  both  femora  upward  and  backward  onto  the  iliac 
bones  there  occurs  an  interesting  change  in  the  shape  of  the  pelvis, 
although  usually  not  sufficient  to  cause  dystocia.  The  sacrum  is  rotated 
forward  with  absence  of  pressure  through  the  femora  on  the  lateral  walls 
of  the  iH*lvis  and  by  the  pull  of  the  muscles  attached  to  pelvis  and  femora, 
tlie  ischia  are  separated,  especially  at  their  tuberosities.  There  results 
a  pelvis  moderately  flattened,  but  with  transverse  diameter  increased, 
especially  at  the  outlet,  and  with  cavity  shallow.  On  inspection  and 
palpation  the  trochanters  are  found  more  prominent,  the  buttocks  are 
broader  and  on  side  view  the  patient  shows  a  distinctly  hollow  back. 
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On  account  of  the  imperfection  of  the  false  acetabula,  there  is  apt  to 
be  more  or  less  waddling  in  the  gait. 
Absence  or  Deformity  of  One  or  Both  Lower  Bxtremities. — ^In  the 

absence  of  one  lower  extremity  the  weight  of  the  body  is  of  necessity 
upon  the  sound  leg,  this  has  the  effect,  previously  noted,  of  pushing  the 
sound  side  of  the  pelvis  upward,  inward^  and  backward,  and  giving  as  a 
result  an  obliquely  contracted  pelvis,  usually,  however,  not  sufficient  to 
cause  marked  dystocia. 

The  result  produced  by  the  absence  of  one  lower  extremity  may  be 
produced  in  a  lesser  degree  by  any  deformity  of  one  lower  extremity  which, 
although  doing  some  work,  is  unable  to  do  its  full  share. 

This  applies  to  the  atrophied  limb  of  anterior  poliomyelitis,  but  in 
this  case  there  may  be  added  the  faulty  development  of  the  pelvis  on  the 
affected  side.    Even  here,  however,  marked  dystocia  is  unusual. 

In  the  absence  of  both  lower  extremities  the  patient  is  obliged  to  spend 
much  of  the  time  in  the  sitting  posture  giving  the  so-called  "sitz  pelvis." 
in  which  the  tuberosities  of  the  ischia  are  everted,  the  pelvis  made  more 
shallow,  and  the  crests  of  the  ilia  approximated. 

In  bilateral  club-foot  a  change  in  the  pelvis  has  been  noted  as  a  result 
of  the  absence  of  spring,  as  compared  with  that  of  the  normal  person  who 
possesses  a  normal  arch  of  the  foot  and  walks  with  more  or  less  flexion 
of  the  knees.  The  reAlting  pejvis  is  one  with  contracted  outlet  and 
increased  inclination,  but  usually  of  very  little  obstetric  importance. 

INFLUENCE   OF  CONTRACTED  PELVIS   ON  PREGNANCY. 

While  studying  the  different  varieties  of  deformity  of  the  pelvis  it 
may  be  well  to  consider  the  influence  of  a  contracted  pelvis  on  pregnancy 
and  labor  as  contrasted  with  these  processes  in  a  normal  parturient  canal. 

As  regards  pregnancy,  it  is  in  contraction  of  the  pelvic  inlet  that  depar- 
tures from  the  normal  are  especially  seen.  In  the  early  months,  while 
the  uterus  is  in  the  pelvis,  a  contracted  inlet  is  inclined  to  interfere  with 
the  normal  rising  of  the  uterus  in  its  growth.  If  there  has  been  a  previous 
tendency  to  retroversion,  this  tendency  is  exaggerated,  and  to  this  the 
tendency  to  incarceration  is  added,  with  its  associated  symptoms  of 
vesical  retention  and  rectal  pressure. 

With  these  tendencies  overcome  and  the  pregnancy  advanced  to  the 
later  months  there  are  certain  distinct  characteristics  of  pregnancy  asso- 
ciated with  a  pelvis  contracted  at  the  inlet. 

As  the  fetus  approaches  maturity  and  the  head  becomes  too  large  to 
enter  the  brim  of  the  pelvis,  the  uterus  as  a  whole  becomes  lifted  out  of 
the  pelvis  and  more  protrusion  of  the  uterine  and  abdominal  walls  results. 
This  forward  protrusion  is  most  marked  when  the  abdomen  is  shortened 
by  disease  of  the  spinal  column,  but  is  present  to  a  certain  extent  even 
with  normal  spinal  column  when  the  irJet  is  contracted.  Moreover,  if 
the  patient  is  a  multigravida,  with  uterine  and  abdominal  walls  previously 
stretched,  this  forward  protrusion  is  favored,  giving  a  pendulous  abdomen 
with  a  tendency  to  faulty  presentations,  prolapse  of  the  cord,  etc. 
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Penduloiui  Abdomen. — On  account  of  lack  of  support  in  the  anterior 
abdominal  wall,  even  with  a  normal  pelvis,  the  uterus  sometimes  falls 
far  forward  and  has  to  be  assisted  in  the  engagement  of  the  presenting  part. 

If  the  pelvic  inlet  is  contracted,  a  pendulous  abdomen  is  much  more 
conunon  and  the  uterus,  instead  of  being  inclined  at  an  angle  of  35 
degrees  to  the  horizon,  may  lie  horizontally  or  may  fall  far  forward 
and  downward  so  that  the  fundus  lies  below  the  level  of  the  cervix. 

Faulty  Presentatioiis. — ^In  a  contracted  inlet,  especially  with  a  narrow 
conjugate,  the  head  being  prevented  from  engaging,  is  apt  to  slide  into 
one  of  the  iliac  fossse  giving  rise  to  a  transverse  or  shoulder  presenta- 
tion. A  lesser  degree  of  the  lateral  displacement  of  the  presenting  part 
will  give  an  oblique  presentation.  The  contracted  inlet,  preventing  the 
ready  entrance  of  the  vertex  and  normal  flexion,  may  favor  extension 
of  the  head  and  result  in  a  brow  or  face  presentation. 

Prolapse  of  the  Cord. — In  any  case  in  which  the  presenting  part  does 
not  readily  engage  and  accurately  fit  the  pelvic  inlet,  a  loop  of  cord  is 
apt  to  slip  down  in  advance,  hence  it  is  in  deformed  pelves  that  prolapse 
of  the  cord  is  so  jx)mmon.  This  is  of  much  less  consequence  during  preg- 
nancy and  before  the  rupture  of  the  membranes,  than  during  labor  and 
after  the  membranes  have  ruptured,  but  it  is  important  at  any  time  that 
the  possibility  of  prolapse  of  the  cord  in  conne^'tion  with  a  contracted 
pelvis  should  be  thought  of,  watched  for,  and  if  detected,  replaced  as 
soon  as  possible. 

Influence  on  Labor. — ^There  are  certain  general  characteristics  of  labor 
in  a  contracted  pelvis  which  should  be  considered  before  the  means  for 
dealing  with  the  dystocia  are  studied. 

In  the  first  place,  when  the  amount  of  pelvic  contraction  is  not  too  great 
to  permit  of  delivery  through  the  natural  passages,  much  depends  upon 
the  race,  the  character  of  the  pains,  and  the  size  and  moldability  of  the 
fetal  head. 

Race. — It  is  the  experience  of  practically  all  obstetricians  who  have 
to  deal  with  labor  in  both  black  and  white  women,  that  with  a  given 
amount  of  pelvic  contraction,  about  twice  as  many  black  women  as  white 
will  succeed  in  delivering  themselves.  This  is  largely  due  to  the  smaller 
size  and  greater  moldability  of  the  head  of  the  colored  child,  as  will  be 
considered  later. 

Character  of  the  Pains, — In  obstetrics  nothing  is  more  difficult  to 
prognosticate  than  the  character  and  efficiency  of  the  pains  of  a  primi- 
gravida.  A  pelvic  canal,  known  by  careful  pelvimetry  and  palpation  to 
be  perfectly  passable  for  a  given  head  under  normal  strong  uterine  con- 
tractions, becomes  absolutely  impassable  without  artificial  aid  in  the 
case  of  a  woman  who  becomes  nervously  exhausted  in  the  first  stage  of 
labor,  and  becoming  discouraged  and  losing  self-control,  will  not  or  can- 
not use  her  volimtary  muscles  in  the  second  stage.  On  the  other  hand, 
a  woman  with  placid  disposition,  good  physique,  cheerful,  hopeful  and 
helpful  to  the  last,  will  make  the  most  and  bc^t  of  her  pains,  will  mold 
the  fetal  head  and  deliver  her  child  perhaps  unaided.  In  some  multi- 
gravidse,  however,  stretching  and  weakening  of  the  uterine  and  abdom- 
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Another  danger  which  should  always  be  thought  of,  is  rupture  of  the 
vierus.  In  pelves  of  moderate  contraction,  especially  in  primigravidae, 
it  is  a  common  rule,  and  within  limitations  a  good  one,  to  wait  and  see 
what  nature  can  do  toward  accomplishing  the  delivery.  ^During  this 
period  of  waiting  and  observation,  however,  the  fact  must  not  be  lost 
sight  of  that  the  uterus,  working  against  an  obstacle  which  may  be  too 
great  for  it  to  overcome,  is  gradually  thinning  its  lower  segment,  and  if 
this  process  is  allowed  to  continue  too  long,  either  spontaneous  rupture 
may  occur,  or  the  operative  interference  necessary  for  the  termination 
of  the  labor  may  cause  a  rupture.  The  great  danger  of  causing  a  rupture 
by  version  or  attempted  version,  in  a  tonic  uterus,  where  the  liquor 
amnii  has  drained  awav  and  the  uterus  has. contracted  on  the  child,  is 
discussed  elsewhere  (see  page  710). 

Another  danger  to  which  the  mother  is  subjected  in  labor  with  con- 
tracted pelvis  is  sloughing  and  fistuice. 

Fortunately  for  parturient  women  the  dangers  of  long  pressure  of  the 
fetal  head  upon  the  soft  parts  of  the  pelvic  canal  and  neighboring  organs 
have  become  well  known,  and  by  avoidance  their  results,  such  as  vesico- 
vaginal and  rectovaginal  fistulfle,  are  much  less  commonly  seen  than 
formerly. 

As  a  rule  it  is  the  presenting  fetal  head,  which  by  long  compression  of 
the  soft  parts  between  itself  and  the  hard,  bony  pelvis,  causes  the  slough 
and  subsequent  fistula.  The  fetal  body  is  usually  too  soft  and  compres- 
sible to  cause  this  result  and  the  after-coming  head  usually  does  not 
remain  long  enough  in  the  pelvis. 

Emphasis  upon  the  liability  of  long  pressure  to  cause  fistulae  by  slough- 
ing does  not  exclude  the  possibility  of  the  production  of  fistulae-  by  the 
forceps  in  delivery. 

One  more  maternal  danger  from  labor  in  a  contracted  pelvis  will  be 
mentioned,  and  that  is  hemorrhage.  The  long,  tedious  labor  is  very  apt 
to  result  in  an  exhausted  uterus  as  well  as  an  exhausted  mother,  and  an 
exhausted  uterus  does  not  readily  contract  or  maintain  its  contraction 
after  labor.  This  means  a  tendency  to  postpartum  hemorrhage  with 
its  own  immediate  dangers  and  the  subsequent  liability  to  infection  from 
lowered  vitality,  retained  blood-clots,  etc. 

Fetal  Dangers, — In  the  1770  ca3es  of  labor  in  contracted  pelvis  at  the 
Sloane  Hospital  there  were  225  stillbirths;  129  died  subsequently 
before  the  mothers  left  the  hospital,  and  there  were  37  abortions.  This 
gave  a  total  infant  mortality,  excluding  the  abortions,  of  20  per  cent. 
It  is  only  fair  to  state,  however,  that  during  the  first  half  of  this  series. 
Cesarean  section  was  scarcely  ever  performed  and  craniotomy  was  the 
rule  when  the  forceps  or  version  failed.  Williams,  in  his  series  of  278 
cases,  re|M)rts  an  infant  mortality  of  12.96  per  cent. 

Some  of  the  causes  of  this  fetal  mortalitv  will  now  be  considere<i. 
For  a  long  time  it  has  l)een  held  that  as  long  as  the  membranes  remain 
unruptured,  labor  may  continue  indefinitely  in  the  first  stage  with  scarcely 
any  danger  to  the  child.  The  writer  desires  to  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  there  are  many  ex(*eptions  to  this  rule,  and  that  he  has  many  times 
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met  with,  cases  in  which,  although  the  membranes  were  unruptured,  he 
has  found,  on  delivery  by  Cesarean  section,  a  decided  caput  formed,  the 
meconium  in  the  liquor  amnii  and  the  fetal  heart  showing  an  undue 
amount  of  embarrassment  from  compression. 

The  only  way  to  determine  that  the  continuence  of  the  first  stage  is 
not  endangering  the  life  of  the  fetus  is  to  listen  frequently  to  the  fetal 
heart  and  to  watch  carefully  for  changes  in  its  frequency  and  rhythm. 

While  a  long  continuation  of  the  first  stage  is  not  without  danger  to 
the  fetus,  its  risk  is  slight  as  compared  to  that  of  a  prolonged  second  stage 
with  which  most  of  the  fetal  dangers  are  associated.  Among  these  may 
be  mentioned: 

(fl)  Asphyxia. — ^The  long,  dry  labor  with  perhaps  a  uterus  in  tonic 
contraction  exposes  the  fetus  to  risk  of  asphyxia  from  compression  of 
placenta  and  cotd  even  when  the  cord  is  in  normal  position.  When  the 
cord  is  prolapsed,  as  so  often  happens  in  contraction  of  the  pelvic  inlet, 
this  danger  is  greatly  increased. 

(b)  Cerebral  Compression, — ^If  a  child  after  delivery  by  the  forceps 
shows  signs  of  cerebral  compression,  the  use  of  the  instrument  is  often 
blamed  for  the  result,  while  the  opposite  may  be  the  truth,  and  the 
delay  in  the  use  of  the  instrument,  allowing  the  fetal  head  to  remain 
subject  to  severe  pressure  for  too  long  a  period,  may  have  been  the  real 
cause  of  the  trouble.  One  not  infrequently  sees  the  result  of  cerebral 
compression  after  a  so-called  "normal  labor,"  i.  e.,  one  terminated  by 
nature,  but  where  the  pressure  was  too  prolonged.  It  must  be  recognized 
that  in  labor  in  a  contracted  pelvis  the  child  is  exposed  to  danger  of 
cerebral  compression  both  by  the  labor  itself,  if  it  is  difficult  and  markedly 
prolonged,  and  also  by  the  use  of  the  forceps,  if  this  operation  is  difficult. 

(c)  Sloughing  Areas  on  the  Fetal  Scalp, — ^The  prolonged  pressure  of 
the  fetal  head  against  some  bony  projection  in  a  contracted  pelvis  may 
show  its  result  after  birth  in  either  a  distinct  groove  in  the  child's  head 
where  the  bony  prominence  rested,  or  a  lowered  vitality  in  the  scalp 
at  that  point  with  subsequent  sloughing  which  may  both  lower  the 
general  vitality  of  the  child  and  serve  as  an  avenue  of  infection. 

What  has  been  said  regarding  the  pressure  of  the  bony  projection  in 
the  pelvic  canal  on  the  fetal  head  may  also  apply  to  undue  and  unskilful 
pressure  of  the  forceps  blade  on  the  fetal  head  which  may  not  only  result 
in  sloughing  of  the  fetal  scalp  but  even  in  fracture  of  the  fetal  skull. 

(d)  Malpreseniaiion  and  Malposition. — As  the  fetal  mortality  is 
increased  by  malpresentation  and  malposition,  and  as  these  are  both 
more  common  in  contracted  than  in  normal  pelves,  it  naturally  foUow«i 
that  they  should  be  thought  of  when  explaining  the  fetal  mortality  in 
labor  associated  with  deformity  of  the  pelvis. 

Finally,  to  the  fetal  dangers  already  enumerated  should  be  added  the 
dangers  of 

(e)  Artificial  delivery,  and  when  one  considers  that  in  our  series  of 
1770  cases  with  deformed  pelvis  there  were  only  815,  or  46.4  per  cent,, 
with  normal  labors,  it  is  evident  that  in  many  instances  the  fetal  danger 
from  the  forceps  and  version  must  be  included  among  those  associated 

*^h  labor  in  a  contracted  pelvis. 
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IN  PRESENTATION. 

ABNORMAL  LABOR  FROM   ANOMALIES   OF  THE   FETUS. 

Orergrowth  of  Fetus. — ^It  is  readily  understood  that  a  pelvis  of  a 
given  size  might  allow  an  easy  delivery  in  the  case  of  a  small  child,  while 
it  would  be  almost  impassable  to  an  abnormally  large  child.  It  is  seen 
then  that  for  a  normal  labor  much  depends  upon  the  size  of  the  child. 

Much  ignorance  exists  among  the  laity  regarding  the  actual  weight 
of  children  at  birth.  This  is  due  first  to  the  fact  that  there  seems  to  be 
a  widespread  tendency  to  exaggerate  the  weight  of  a  new  arrival  and  to 
take  especial  pride  if  the  child  is  unusually  large,  and  secondly,  to  the 
fact  that  it  is  the  custom  to  weigh  the  child  in  one  or  more  blankets,  and 
among  the  laity  the  weight  of  the  wrappings  is  not  accurately  deducted. 
Hence  it  is  not  unusual  for  the  proud  father  to  announce  that  he  has  a 
boy  weighing  all  the  way  from  12  to  15  pounds. 

At  the  Sloane  Hospital  the  net  weight  of  a  child  at  birth  is  accurately 
taken  and  recorded  in  the  delivery  room,  and  as  soon  as  the  baby  reaches 
the  nursery  it  is  weighed  again,  and  thus  the  actual  weight  is  attested 
by  two  observers. 

In  a  series  of  25,000  consecutive  deliveries  at  the  Sloane  Hospital,  the 
largest  normally  formed  child  weighed  twelve  pounds  three  ounces.  A 
few  monsters  weighed  more  than  this,  but  these  do  not  belong  in  a  series 
of  normally  formed  children. 

To  determine  the  average  weight  of  a  child  at  term  without  regard 
to  sex.  a  consecutive  series  of  5000  children  was  taken,  excluding  all 
whose  length  was  less  than  48  cm.  The  average  weight  was  7  pounds 
3  ounces.  In  this  series  of  5000  cases  there  were  2577  boys  with  an 
average  weight  of  7  pounds  4.1  ounces,  and  2423  girls  with  an  average 
weight  of  7  pounds  1.9  ounces.  Thus  the  average  actual  weight  was 
less  than  7i  pounds,  and  the  boys  averaged  only  about  2  ounces  more 
than  the  girls. 

While  a  normal  pelvis  will  allow  the  easy  passage  of  a  7i-pound  child, 
an  11-pound  child  may  give  marked  dystocia.  The  causes  of  unusual  size 
on  the  part  of  the  child  will  now  be  considered.  In  the  first  place  the 
overgrowth  may  be  due  to: 

Prolongatio&  of  Pregnancy. — It  has  already  been  stated  under  Duration 
of  Pregnancy  (see  page  157)  that  while  the  average  duration  of  pregnancy 
is  regarded  as  about  273  days  from  intercourse,  it  may  var>'  from  231 
to  329  days,  and  this  variation  occurs  in  animals  as  well  as  women. 
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immediately  following  an  impregnation,  while  usually  greatly  diminished, 
is  not  entirely  checked,  and  this  scanty  or  irregular  menstruation  may 
assist  us  in  the  diagnosis. 

The  author's  rule  is,  never  to  allow  a  woman  to  go  more  than  two 
weeks  beyond  the  calculated  date  of  confinement,  without  frequent, 
careful  comparison  of  the  size  of  the  fetus  with  that  of  the  pelvic  canal ; 
and  if  the  child  is  apparently  a  little  large  for  the  pelvic  canal,  to  consider 
that  an  indication  for  the  induction  of  labor. 

.  In  a  woman  whose  menstruation  has  been  previously  regular  and  who 
has  not  been  separated  from  her  husband,  three  weeks  may  be  considered 
the  limit  beyond  which  it  is  not  wise  to  allow  a  prolonged  pregnancy  to 
continue. 

In  all  cases  of  overgrowth  of  the  child  the  only  safe  management 
consists  in  frequent  palpation  of  the  child's  head  and  its  comparison 
with  the  pelvic  brim  and  the  consideration  of  a  justified  suspicion  of 
disproportion  as  an  indication  for  induction  of  labor. 

Some  women  have,  as  a  rule,  unusually  large  children  or  children  with 
prematurely,  ossified  heads,  and  hence  in  spite  of  normal  pelves  have 
more  or  less  dystocia.  This  may  be  impossible  to  determine  in  the  first 
pregnancy,  but  experience  gained  in  the  first  labor  is  often  of  the  greatest 
value  in  subsequent  pregnancies,  and  should  lead  to  the  most  careful 
observation  of  the  relative  size  of  child  and  pelvds  and  the  induction 
of  premature  labor  if  found  indicated  by  threatened  disproportion. 

If  the  disproportion  from  overgrowth  of  the  child  is  first  ascertained 
in  labor  and  through  nature's  inability  to  accomplish  the  delivery,  the 
obstetrician  is  often  face  to  face  with  a  serious  problem.  With  a  normal 
pelvis  one  is  loath  to  perform  either  Cesarean  section  or  pubiotomy, 
especially  in  the  first  labor;  and  if  forceps  or  version  fails,  it  may  be  too 
late  to  perform  one  of  the  major  operations  with  the  low  mortality  which 
it  is  recognized  should  belong  to  them. 

Malformations  of  the  Fetus. — Before  taking  up  the  individual  fetal 
malformations  it  will  be  found  desirable  to  note  carefully  the  following 
etymological  key,  arranged  by  Dr.  J.  Clifton  Edgar,  of  New  York, 
which  the  author  has  found  of  great  value  in  explaining  the  nomen- 
clature: 

Etymological  Key. — Prefixes:  a-  or  an-,  "absence  of;  syn-  or  sym-, 
** fusion"  or  ** blending  of  two  symmetrical  structures";  mono-,  "single" 
"undivided";  di-,  "two";  tri-,  "three";  anti-,  "opposed"  or  "oppo- 
site"; tetra-,  "four";  epi-,  "above";  hypo-,  "below";  ectro-,  "abor- 
tive", "defective,"  "rudimentary";  schisto-,  "cleft";  micro-,  "small"; 
hemi-,  "half."  Suffixes:  -pagus,  "united,"  "connected";  -schistos, 
"cleft."  Parts  of  body:  -cephalus,  "head";  -cormus,  "trunk";  -pygus, 
"breech";  -melus,  "limb"  ("extremity");  -thorus.  "chest";  -notos, 
"back";  -prosopos,  "face";  -crania,  "skull";  -rachis,  "spine";  -lecanus, 
"pelvis";  ischio,  "seat-bone";  -pus,  "f(H)t,"  "leg";  -brachius,  "arm"; 
-ophthalmos,  -opos,  "eye";  -otos,  "ear". 

Only  the  more  common  fetal  malformations  and  those  likely  to  cause 
dystocia  will  lye  considered  in  this  work. 
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Hrdrocephalaa. — ^This  is  one  of  the  commonest  forms  of  fetal  malforma- 
tion causing  dystocia.  At  the  Sloane  Hospital  for  Women,  in  20,000 
labors  there  were  14  cases  of  hydrocephalus. 

In  hydrocephalus  the  cerebral  ventricles  are  distended  with  fluid 
and  the  whole  head  more  or  less  enlarged  (see  Fig,  411).  In  well-marked 
cases  the  cranial  bones  are  imperfectly  developed,  are  thin,  pliable  and 
separated  by  wide  sutures  and  large  fontanelles.  As  the  fluid  increases 
in  the  ventricles  the  brain  substance  becomes  thinned  and  crowded 
toward  the  cranium  until  it  becomes  only  a  sac  containing  the  cerebral 
fluid. 


Fiu.  411. — Froxen  section  of  hydrocephalic  head:  A,  inner  wall  of  right  veotricle  and 
falx  cerebri;  B,  choroid  plexus;  C,  cerebellum;  D,  dilated  left  ventricle;  E,  optic  tract;  F. 
Trontal  lobe. 

While  as  a  factor  in  causing  dystocia  only  antepartum  hydrocephalus 
is  considered,  still  it  may  be  mentioned  that  one  of  the  disappointments 
of  the  obstetrician  is  to  meet  with  the  gradual  development  of  a  hydro- 
cephalus in  a  child  which  at  birth  showed  no  evidence  of  the  condition 
save  perhaps  the  fact  that  it  was  not  strong  and  well  developed.  In 
the  author's  experience  this  has  occurred  most  frequently  in  premature 
babies  and  has  appeared  within  the  first  two  or  three  weeks  after  birth. 

Diagnosis. — Unless  the  fetal  head  is  very  much  enlarged  so  that 
fluctuation  and  perhaps  a  peculiar  crackling  sensation  of  the  fetal  skull 
can  be  detected  on  palpation  of  the  woman's  abdomen,  the  diagnosis  is 
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usually  not  made  until  after  several  hours  of  strong,  second-stage  pains, 
with  a  normal  pelvis  and  vertex  presentation,  it  is  found  that  the  present- 
ing part  does  not  advance.  If  the  presentation  is  a  breech,  the  diagnosis 
is  usually  not  made  until  it  is  found  that  there  is  an  obstacle  to  the  extrac- 
tion of  the  after-coming  head.  In  both  these  instances  careful  palpation, 
with  the  hand  inserted  into  the  vagina  if  necessar>',  will  usually  detect 
the  large  head,  the  thin  pliable  bones,  the  large  fontanelles  and  broad 
sutures.    Certain  possible  errors  of  diagnosis  are  worthy  of- mention. 

In  the  first  place  the  hydrocephalus  may  be  in  its  early  stages,  the 
ventricles  may  be  full  and  somewhat  distended,  but  the  fetal  head  instead 
of  being  markedly  enlarged,  with  thin  bones,  broad  sutures  and  large 
fontanelles,  may  be  but  little  enlarged,  yet  on  account  of  the  distended 
tense  ventricles,  may  be  almost  incompressible.  Such  a  fetal  head  is 
easily  confused  with  an  ordinary  large  head  or  a  prematurely  ossified 
head. 

Another  condition  may  lead  one  into  error:  The  head  may  lie  high  in 
the  pelvis  and  a  parietal  bone  present  in  such  a  way  that  no  sutures  or 
fontanelles  can  be  felt  without  inserting  the  hand  into  the  vagina. 

On  account  of  the  diflRculty  in  many  cases  in  detecting  a  slight  lumbar 
obstruction  to  the  entrance  of  the  head  into  the  pelvic  brim,  the  lack 
of  engagement,  when  no  sutures  or  fontanelles  are  palpable,  may  easily 
be  assigned  to  a  lumbar  obstruction  requiring  Cesarean  section.  It 
is  not  well  to  make  a  vaginal  examination  with  the  whole  hand  upon 
cases  to  be  subjected  to  Cesarean  section  on  account  of  the  added  risk 
of  infection,  hence  the  one  criterion  of  hydrocephalus  which  would 
determine  the  condition  is  omitted.  The  author  once  fell  into  this  error 
and  was  chagrined  to  deliver  by  Cesarean  section  a  hydrocephalic  child. 

In  very  rare  cases  the  sutures  and  fontanelles  are  so  widened  and 
enlarged  that  under  the  pressure  of  very  severe  uterine  contractions  a 
rupture  of  one  of  the  sutures  or  fontanelles  may  occur  with  an  escape 
of  the  intra-cranial  fluid  and  a  collapse  of  the  fetal  head,  followed  by  a 
spontaneous  delivery.  This  is  so  extremely  rare  during  any  duration 
of  the  second  stage,  which  is  safe  for  the  mother,  that  it  is  never  to  be 
expected. 

Prognosis, — ^The  maternal  prognosis  of  fetal  hydrocephalus  depends 
chiefly  upon  the  care  received  by  the  mother.  An  early  recognition  of 
the  condition  by  the  obstetrician  and  an  early  reduction  in  the  size  of  the 
fetal  head  usually  saves  the  mother  from  danger.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  neglect  of  a  woman  in  labor  with  a  hydrocephalic  fetus  exposes  her 
to  the  risk  of  ruptured  uterus,  and  repeated  trials  of  delivery  by  forceps, 
with  the  tendency  of  the  blades  to  slip,  exposes  her  to  the  risks  of  exten- 
sive lacerations  and  subsequent  infection.  The  fetal  prognosis  is  abso- 
lutely bad,  and  fortunate  it  is  for  all  concerned  if  fetal  life  ceases  at  birth 
rather  than  continues  to  become  a  hopeless  imbecile. 

Treatment. — ^It  may  be  said  that  the  most  important  factor  in  the 
treatment  of  hydrocephalus  is  the  diagnosis.  As  soon  as  the  diagnosis 
is  positively  made,  the  life  of  the  child  may  be  disregarded,  for  even  if 
it  is  bom  alive,  its  life  is  usually  very  short,  and  it  is  a  comfort  neither 
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to  its  parents  nor  to  their  friends.    For  these  reasons  the  mother's  welfare 

should  alone  be  considered.    This  usually  demands  reduction  in  the  size 

of  the  fetal  head.    An  exception  to  this  rule  may  obtain  in  the  instanee 

where,  for  the  descent  of  property  or  the  fulfillment  of  other  conditions, 

it  is  verj'  important  that  a  living  child 

should  be  bom,  even  if  it  lives  only 

for  a  few  moments. 

The  ordinary  active  treatment,  as 
has  been  indicated  consists  in  the 
reduction  in  size  of  the  fetal  bead. 
This  is  accomplished  by  perforation 
through  one  of  the  sutures  or  fonta- 
nelles.  This  perforation  maj'  be  done 
both  in  hreecli  and  in  vertex  presen- 
tations with  a  strong  pair  of  sharp- 
pointed  scissors.  However,  in  vertex 
cases  especially,  it  is  best  done  by 
such  an  instrument  as  the  perfor- 
ator of  the  Tarnier  basiotribe,  to 
which  the  crushing  blades  may  be 
applied,  and  the  delivery  facilitated 
by  craniotomy  if  neces3ar>%  It  is 
important  for  the  moral  effect  upon 
the  parents  and  friends  that  the 
child  whose  head  has  been  perforated 
should  not  be  b()m  alive,  hence  it  is 
desirable  that  the  perforator  should 
be  passed  to  the  meflulla  and  moved 
about  freely.  As  a  rule  there  is 
little  difficulty  in  reaching  the  head 
sufficiently  to  perforate,  but  if  in  a 
breech  presentation  this  is  found  to 
be  extremely  difficult,  the  method 
of  puncturing  the  spinal  catuil  and 
passing  a  catheter  along  it  into  tlie 
cranial  cavity,  as  recommended  by 
\'an  Huevel,  may  be  foIlowe<l. 
Piu.  412.— .XtiiMinphuiuu^  iiitiiintiT.  AnencAphalotu Moiutet.~-ln  contra- 

distinction to  hydrocephalus,  with 
its  large  fetal  head,  there  may  occur  a  monster  lacking  a  large  [Mirt 
of  the  brain  substance  and  skull  and  presenting  a  small  head  which  in- 
mostly  face.  It  is  seen  b\-  a  glance  at  Fig.  412  that  the  head  in  this 
condition  is  not  likely  to  cause  <l\-stwia,  but  often  these  cases  have  large 
trunks  and  the  <!eli^■er>■  of  the  shoulders  is  not  infrequently  difficult. 

Diagnosis.— The  vaginal  feel  of  an  aneneephalous  monster  with  a 
cephalic  pre.sentatiiin  is  often  at  first  confusing.  However,  the  pn»- 
trusion  of  the  eve-lmlls  and  jM-rhaps  of  the  tongue,  when  tlie  presentation 
is  a  face,  which  it  commonly  is,  and  the  aWeuce  of  the  cranial  vault  antl 


PLATE  XI 
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the  feeling  of  the  sella  turcica  when  the  presentation  is  a  vertex,  will 
often  enable  the  correct  diagnosis  to  be  made. 

Prognosis. — ^The  maternal  prognosis  usually  differs  but  little  from  that 
of  a  normal  labor  if  the  patient  is  in  the  hands  of  a  skilled  T)bstetrician, 
as  the  dystocia  is  usually  not  marked. 

The  fetal  prognosis  is  fortunately  absolutely  bad  and  the  child,  if  born 
alive,  usually  dies  within  a  few  moments.  Twice  in  the  author's  experience 
one  of  these  monsters  has  lived  for  about  a  dav. 

Treatment — If  artificial  delivery  of  an  anencephalic  monster  is  indi- 
cated, a  version  with  breech  extraction  is  the  best  procedure,  provided 


Fig.  413. — Pygopagus. 


version  is  not  contra-indicated  bv  a  tonic  a)ndition  of  the  uterus.  The 
after-coming  head  naturally  presents  little  difficulty. 

If  marked  dystocia  arises  from  the  breadth  of  the  shoulders,  it  can  be 
overcome  by  section  of  one  of  the  clavicles.  As  a  rule,  however,  the 
delivery  of  an  anencephalic  monster  either  occurs  spontaneously  or  can 
be  terminated  by  a  version  and  breech  extraction. 

Double  Monsters. — While  great  varieties  of  duplication  are  found  in 
different  monsters,  for  practical  purposes  three  classes  of  double  monsters 
may  be  distinguished. 
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1.  Monsters  with  separate  bodies  joined  loosely  by  the  froDt  or  back 
of  trunk,  xiphopagus  (see  Plate  XI)  or  pygopagus  {see  Fig.  413). 

The  Siamese  twins  were  an  example  of  xiphopagus,  and  the  Hungaiiao 
Asters  of  pygopagus. 

2.  Monsters  with  duplication  of  upper  part  of  body — dicephalus  (see 
Plate  XII). 


Pio.  414.— Tetrspuo. 

3.  Monsters  with  duplication  of  lower  part  of  body — tetrapus  (see 
Fig.  414). 

Diagnosis. — Although  multiple  pregnancy  is  often  suspected,  the  diag- 
nosis of  a  double  monster  is  usually  not  made  until  the  hand  is  intro- 
duced to  ascertain  the  cause  of  the  protracted  labor. 


Dicephalic  Monster. 

Photogroph  presantad  lo  ihe  author  by  Dr«.  Hupp  and  Quimby. 
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Mechanism. — It  can  hardly  be  said  there  is  a  regular  definite  mechanism 
in  the  delivery  of  double  monsters,  but  the  principle  which  seems  to 
guide  nature  in  accomplishing  the  desired  result  is  wcrrthy  of  great 
admiration.  By  advancing  first  a  part  of  one  duplicate  and  then  a  part 
of  the  other,  by  the  molding  of  each,  and  the  fitting  of  one  into  the 
other,  spontaneous  delivery  is  often  accomplished  in  a  wonderful  way. 

Fortunately  prematui^  labor  is  common  in  these  conditions,  hence 
each  half  of  the  double  monster  is  apt  to  be  smaller  than  in  a  full-term, 
single  pregnancy.  Nature  can  often  be  assisted  in  her  task  of  delivery, 
by  pushing  up  one  part  and  allowing  the  other  to  advance.  In  double- 
headed  monsters  this  method  is  often  of  value.  It  occasionally  happens, 
however,  that  the  advance  of  one  head  is  blocked  by  the  impaction  of 
the  other,  and  in  such  a  case,  craniotomy  or  amputation  of  the  first  head 
is  the  procedure  of  choice.  The  monster  can  then  usually  be  delivered 
by  forceps  or  version. 

Dystocia  from  Enlargement  of  the  Fetal  Body.— Occasionally  the 
fetal  abdomen  is  found  of  such  a  size  that  natural  delivery  is  impos- 
sible. This  abdominal  enlargement  is  usually  the  result  of  one  or  more 
of  the  following  conditions:  Ascites;  tumors  of  the  kidneys  or  liver;  a 
markedly  distended  bladder. 

Occasionally,  as  a  result  of  obstruction  of  the  circulation  through  the 
fetal  liver,  the  abdomen  becomes  immensely  distended  with  ascitic  fluid, 
making  delivery  impossible  without  first  tapping  and  drawing  off  the 
fluid.  At  times  associated  with  this  condition,  or  independent  of  it, 
there  occurs  an  obstruction  of  the  superficial  lymphatics  of  the  body 
causing  a  marked  edema  of  the  subcutaneous  tissue  of  the  fetus  with 
great  enlargement  of  its  trunk. 

One  of  the  most  common  causes  of  abdominal  enlargement  causing 
dystocia  of  fetal  origin  is  a  congenital  cyst  of  one  or  both  kidneys.  These 
cysts  often  grow  rapidly  and  to  an  immense  size,  often  making  the 
abdomen  the  largest  part  of  the  fetus  and  naturally  causing  marked 
dystocia. 

Tumors  of  the  liver  and  other  viscera  are  occasionally  found  as  the 
cause  of  the  abdominal  enlargement  causing  dystocia  of  fetal  origin. 

In  the  case  of  atresia  of  the  lower  urinary  tract,  the  fetal  bladder  may 
become  so  distended  as  to  fill  and  distend  the  whole  abdomen. 

Diagnosis. — As  a  rule  the  diagnosis  of  dystocia  arising  from  conditions 
of  the  fetal  abdomen  or  trunk  is  not  made  until  after  the  birth  of  the 
head.  Delay  then  naturally  leads  to  investigation,  even  the  introduction 
of  the  hand  into  the  uterus,  and  the  true  cause  of  the  dystocia  is  found. 
In  the  treatment  of  the  condition  the  life  of  the  fetus  receives  but  little 
consideration,  as  the  condition  is  usually  incompatible  with  the  future 
health  of  the  fetus,  and  the  usual  indication  is  to  open  the  abdomen  of 
the  child  and  reduce  its  bulk  so  as  to  allow  delivery  through  the  natural 
passages. 

External  Tumors  of  the  Fetus. — ^Aside  from  tumors  of  the  abdomen 
mentioned  above,  certain  external  tumors  of  the  fetus  occasionally 
occur  and  give  rise  to  dystocia,  or  at  any  rate  to  confusion  in  diagnosis. 
45 
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Examples  of   these  are  a  myxoma,  or  a  lymphangioma  of  the  neck 
preventing  flexion;  a  teratoma  of  the  sacrum,  an  encepbalocele.  or  an 


Fio.  415.— Case  of  hydrencephaloccle.     (Microccphalua.) 

hydrencephalocele   (see   Fig,    415  and   Plate   XIII)  or  a  meningocele 
(see  Fig.  416). 

In  many  of  these  fetal  tumors,  if  dystocia  is  present,  it  is  often  over- 
come by  following  the  principle  of  nature  in  the  delivery  of  double 
monsters,  ('.  e.,  the  propulsion  of  first  one  part  and  then  another.    Bear- 


Fm.  416. — Spinn  hi&tn.     Mfninsui^le- 

ing  this  in  mind,  the  obstetrician  may  push  up  the  obstructing  object, 
'  thus  fncilitate  delivery. 
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Cases  of  entephalocele  rarely  give  rise  to  dystocia,  as  they  are  situate*! 
chieflj-  in  the  occipital  or  frontal  regions,  usually  the  former,  and  are 
expelled  either  before  or  after  the  head.  Moreover,  the  cranial  hones 
ahout  the  opening  are  usually  softer  and  more  yielding  than  normal. 
The  case,  of  which  Figs.  415  and  Plate  XIII  are  drawings,  occurred  in 
the  author's  service  at  the  Sloane  Hospital  and  was  delivered  easily. 

The  case  of  meningocele,  of  which  Fig,  416  is  a  photograph  of  the 
specimen,  was  seen  by  tlie  author  in  consultation  with  Dr.  Brooks,  of 
Greenwich,  Conn,,  and  presented  an  interesting  complication.  The 
child  was  normally  delivered,  but  during  the  birth  the  lai^  meningeal 
sac  was  ruptured  and  bled  quite  profusely.  The  author  excised  the  sac 
and  approximated  the  muscles  over  the  lumbar  opening.  The  child 
made  a  gocxl  reco\ery  and  is  now  fourteen  years  old  and  in  good  health 
save  for  a  slight  lack  of  control  over  bladder  and  bowel. 


Fiu.  417. — TrsDsvcree  or  shoulder  presentation.    (Bumni.) 


DYSTOCIA  ARISINQ  FBOM  ABNORMAL  PRESENTATIONS  OF 

THE  FETUS. 

Tiansrerse  Presentations.^ — In  these  presentations  the  long  axis  of 
the  fetus,  instead  of  corresponding  with  that  of  the  mother,  crosses  it  at 
an  angle  which  approaches  a  right  angle  (.see  Fig.  417).  Cnder  the 
term  transverse  presentation  are  include<l  presentations  of  any  portion 
of  the  fetal  trunk,  but  as  all  transverse  presentations  usually  change  to 
n  shoulder  presentation  as  labor  advances,  a  transverse  presentation  is 
often  called  a  Kbouhier  prexmUitiim. 

Varieties. — Transverse  presentations  are  elassifie<l  accoriling  to  the 
|)ositions  of  the  fetal  back  and  head.    Thus  the  fetal  back  may  be  anterior 
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largely  upon  the  treatment  adopted.  If  the  diagnosis  is  made  and  the 
position  corrected  early  the  prognosis  is  good.  The  longer  the  case 
goes  untreated,  the  worse  the  prognosis. 

Mechanism. — As  a  rule  no  mechanism  of  labor  in  a  transverse  presen- 
tation is  to  he  expected. 

Ascontractionsof  the  uterus  occur,  the  usual  result,  in  a  case  untreated, 
is  an  impaction  of  the  shoulder,  with  a  marked  dilatation  of  the  lower 
uterine  segment;  a  retraction  of  the  upper  uterine  segment;  death  of 
the  fetus  from  long  pressure;  perhaps  death  of  the  mother  from  rupture 
of  the  uterus,  or  exhaustion  and  sepsis.  There  are  two  possible  ways  in 
which  nature  in  rare  cases  succeed  in  delivering  the  child  unaided: 
(a)  Spontaneous  version. 
(6)  Spontaneous  evolution. 

Spontaneous  Version. — Occasionally  under  the  influence  of  the  first 
few  pahis  of  labor,  a  transverse  presentation,  which  has  persisted  for  a 


Pio.  418.— SponUneoua  evolution.    (Bumtn.) 

considerable  time  during  pregnancy,  will  be  converted  into  a  longitudinal 
presentation.  This  may  be  brought  about  by  the  uterine  contractions 
themselves  and  is  more  apt  to  occur  in  multigravidGe  with  lax  uterine  and 
abdominal  walls,  with  plenty  of  room  for  the  child  to  move,  with  cervix 
undilated,  membranes  intact,  shoulder  not  engaged,  uterine  contractions 
strong  and  child  alive.    This  process  is  called  spontaneous  version. 

Spontaneova  Evolution.— Voder  certain  conditions,  as  in  premature 
labors  with  a  fetus  small  or  macerated,  with  a  pelvis  of  large  size  and 
uterine  contractions  strong,  nature  sometimes  succeeds  in  crowding 
one  part  of  the  fetus  past  the  other  and  delivering  the  child  (see  Fig. 
418),  Thus  the  breech  may  be  crowded  past  the  shoulder  and  delivered 
first,  the  rest  of  the  body  following  as  in  a  breech  presentation;  or  still 
more  rarely,  with  the  shoulder  leading,  the  fetus  may  be  folded  on  itself 
and  expelled  as  one  mass  (see  Fig.  419).  These  processes,  called  spon- 
taneous evolution,  are  never  to  be  expected  with  a  full-term  living  child, 
in  fact  spontaneous  evolution  almost  never  occurs  save  with  a  small, 
dead  child,  a  large  pelvis,  and  strong  uterine  contractions. 
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Traatmeiit. — The  treatment  of  a  transverse  presentation  tna>'  be 
summed  up  in  one  word — version- 
it  the  diagnosis  is  made  before  labor,  external  version  should  be  tried. 
As  a  rule  external  cephalic  version  should  be  attempted,  but  if  the 
obstetrician  does  not  succeed  in  causing  the  head  to  present,  and  the 
breech  is  much  nearer  the  pelvic  inlet,  he  should  be  satisfied  with  an 


^ 


Fio.  419. — Spontaneous  evolution.    (Bumm.) 

external  pelvic  version.  If  the  case  is  first  seen  after  the  membranes  have 
ruptured  and  the  shoulder  has  presented,  the  treatment  indicated  is  an 
internal  podalic  version,  unless  versixm  is  contror^ndicaied  by  a  Ionic  ctm- 
difion  of  the  uterus.  Attention  has  already  been  directed  to  the  danger 
nf  version  in  a  tonic  uterus  (see  page  R2IJ),  and  this  danger  should  be 
emphasizeti  here,  as  in  the  neglected  transverse  presentations  with 
shoulder  imparted,  the  lower  uterine  segment  Is  usually  thinned  and  any 
attempt  at  version  is  likely  to  be  followed  by  a  rupture  of  the  uterus. 
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While  version  is  the  treatment  indicated,  if  the  case  is  seen  soon  after  the 
rupture  of  the  membranes  and  l)efore  the  uterus  has  become  tonic,  if 
the  case  has  been  neglected,  the  shoulder  has  become  impacted  and  the 
child  is  dead  or  dying,  decapitation  is  the  operation  of  choice.  Cesarean 
section  is  usually  contra-indicated  in  neglected  transverse  presentations, 
•both  on  account  of  the  danger  of  infection  and  also  for  the  reason  that  the 
vitality  of  the  child  has,  as  a  rule,  already  been  reduced.  It  is  often 
necessary  to  completely  anesthetize  the  woman  before  determining  that 
the  uterus  is  too  tonic  to  admit  of  a  safe  version. 

Abnonnalities  of  Breeeh  Presentation.— Breech  Extraction.— A  breech 
presentation  may  present  abnormalities  of  mechanism  leading  to  marked 
dystocia.  These  abnormalities  arise  chiefly  from  the  faulty  position  of 
the  legs  or  the  arms. 

Breech  Presentation  with  Extended  Legs  or  a  "Frank  Breech.'' — ^This 
condition  has  already  been  described  in  the  chapter  on  Mechanism  of 
Labor  (page  247)  (see  Fig.  420).  Many  cases  of  breech  presentation  with 
extended  legs,  if  the  fetus  is  small  and  the  pelvis  large,  will  deliver  them- 
selves spontaneously.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  fetus  is  large  the  exten- 
sion of  the  legs  may  produce  so  great  a  wedge  with  the  base  formed  by 
the  fetal  trunk  and  legs  that  labor  is  unduly  prolonged  and  perhaps 
obstructed.  In  all  such  cavses  the  indication  is  to  break  up  the  wedge  by 
pulling  down  one  foot.  As  the  longer  this  is  delayed  after  the  rupture  of 
the  membranes,  the  harder  the  procedure  becomes,  it  naturally  follows 
that  the  question  as  to  whether  in  a  frank  breech  presentation  one  foot 
should  be  brought  down  early  in  the  second  stage  is  an  important  one. 
The  author's  rule  is  to  bring  down  a  foot  in  every  case  of  frank  breech 
presentation  unless  the  patient  is  a  multigravida  with  relatively  small 
fetus  and  plenty  of  room,  or  a  primigravida  with  a  small  fetus. 

Techjiic, — One  of  the  first  essentials  in  the  technic  of  bringing  down 
a  foot  in  a  frank  breech  is  sufficient  dilatation  of  the  cervix  to  allow 
of  the  passage  of  the  obstetrician's  hand.  Hence,  if  the  cervix  is  not 
already  dilated,  the  dilatation  should  be  increased  manually  until  the 
hand  easily  passes.  The  hand  selected  should  be  that  whose  palm  corre- 
sponds to  the  abdomen  of  the  fetus  as  in  a  podalic  version.  Passing 
the  hand  along  the  anterior  thigh  of  the  fetus  until  the  popliteal  space  is 
reached,  pressure  is  made  here  forcing  the  knee  away  from  the  midline 
of  the  fetal  abdomen  and  toward  the  fetal  back.  This  usually  tends  to 
flex  the  leg  so  that  the  obstetrician's  forefinger,  or  fore-  and  middle  fingers 
may  easily  be  slipped  over  the  knee  and  down  the  leg  to  the  foot.  The 
foot  is  then  brought  down  into  the  vagina,  leaving  the  other  leg  extended 
to  serve  with  the  fetal  trunk  as  a  good  dilator  of  the  parturient  canal. 
With  a  foot  and  leg  of  the  fetus  drawn  down  into  the  vagina  the  obstetri- 
cian has  in  them  the  tractor  needed  in  case  nature  is  unable  to  continue 
the  expulsion  of  the  fetus  unaided.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  however, 
that  in  every  breech  delivery,  whether  it  be  that  of  a  normal  complete 
breech,  or  the  extraction  after  a  podalic  version,  or  the  extraction  of  a 
frank  breech,  it  is  desirable  to  have  as  much  of  the  delivery  as  possible 
brought  about  by  uterine  contractions  aided  by  the  downward  pressure  of 
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injuring  the  soft  parts  of  the  mother  should  be  borne  in  mind  here  as 
well  as  in  its  use  upon  a  dead  child  in  the  course  of  a  craniotomj-.  The 
fillet,  although  less  dangerous  than  the  blunt  hook,  can  do  considerable 
damage  to  the  soft  parts.  The  author,  in  his  more  than  twenty-five  years 
of  obstetric  experience,  has  never  found  it  necessary  to  apply  the  forceps 
to  an  impacted  breech.  He  can  imagine  a  condition  in  which  this  would 
be  justifiable,  but  he  would  prefer  under  these  circumstances  application 
of  the  blades  over  the  trochanters  rather  than  the  oblique  application, 
with  one  blade  over  the  sacrum  and  one  over  the  thigh,  as  recommended 
by  some. 

AbnormalltiM  from  Poaltion  of  tlio  Anns.— The  criterion  of  a  successful 
breech  delivery  often  depends  upon  the  position  of  the  fetal  arms.  In  a 
complete  breech  presentation  with  normal  mechanism,  as  already  described 
(page  297),  the  thighs  and  legs  are  flexed,  bringing  the  feet  near  the 


Fig.  421— Brepch  ddivery  with  extended  arms.    ReathioB  lor  bend  of  elbow. 

buttocks  and  near  the  cervix ;  the  arms  are  flexed  and  folded  on  the  chest 
so  that  soon  after  the  birth  of  the  navel  the  elbows  come  within  easy 
reach  of  the  obstetrician  so  that  the  forearms  can  be  extended  and 
delivered  with  little  difficulty. 

Two  abnormalities  in  the  position  of  the  arms  may  greatly  complicate 
a  breech  delivery: 

1.  One  or  both  arms  may  be  extended  bv  the  side  of  the  fetal  head 
(Fig.  421). 

2.  One  arm  may  lie  behind  the  fetal  neck— the  nucfud  hitch,  as  it  is 
called  (Fig.  423). 

Eti<4ogy. — The  most  common  cause  of  extension  of  the  fetal  arms  is 
traction  on  one  or  both  legs  of  the  fetus  from  below,  as  in  a  podalic  ver- 
sion or  in  a  hastened  breech  extraction.  This  complication  is  especially 
apt  to  occur  if  constant  pressure  is  not  exerted  on  the  uterine  fundus 
and  flexion  of  the  fetal  head  maintained.    This  pressure  from  above 
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tends  to  keep  the  normal  attitude  of  the  fetus  as  far  as  head  and  arms  are 
concerned.  The  moat  common  cause  of  the  nuchal  hitch  is  a  rotation 
of  the  fetal  trunk  combined  with  traction  from  below. 

Trealment. — When  considering  the  treatment  of  a  breech  presentation 
with  extended  arms  attention  should  be  directed  to  the  propkylaxU 
and  the  importance  in  every  breech  delivery  of  having  an  assistant  or 
nurse  exert  firm  downward  pressure  upon  the  fundus  uteri  while  the 
obstetrician  is  exerting  traction  from  below.  The  object  of  this  fundal 
pressure  is  to  prevent  the  complication  of  extended  arms. 

Active  Tre^ment. — If  the  fetus  b  of  full  size  there  is  not  room  in  an 
average  pelvis  for  the  head  to  pass  with  the  arms  extended  by  its  side, 
and  unless  the  complication  can  be  relieved  in  about  five  minutes  the 
fetal  life  is  usually  lost.  As  the  parts  are  more  yielding  j>osteriorly  than 
anteriorly,  it  is  the'posterior  arm  which  is  first  sought  and  brought  down 


(Fig.  421).  Rotating  the  fetal  body  so  that  the  posterior  shoulder  lies 
in  the  hollow  of  the  sacrum,  the  obstetrician's  hand  is  passed  along  the 
back  of  the  fetus,  over  the  shoulder  and  down  the  arm  to  the  elbow. 
Traction  should  not  be  exerted  until  the  elbow  is  reached,  as  otherwise 
the  humerus  is  easily  fractured.  With  a  finger  or  fingers  in  the  bend  of 
the  fetal  elbow  the  arm,  as  a  rule,  is  easily  made  to  sweep  across  the 
face  and  down  across  the  chest  (Fig.  422).  With  one  arm  delivered  the 
fetal  body  is  rotated  so  as  to  bring  the  other  arm  posterior.  The  obstetri- 
cian now  changes  the  hand  holding  the  feet  of  the  fetus  and  with  his  free 
hand  passed  up  along  the  fetal  back  and  over  the  shoulder  to  the  bend 
of  the  elbow  he  brings  down  the  other  arm. 

Breech  Delivery  Complicated  by  a  Nuchal  Hitch.— The  object  desired 
in  this  condition  is  first  to  get  the  arm  which  lies  behind  the  fetal  neck 
to  slide  forward  to  the  side  of  the  head,  when  the  same  procedure  as  has 
just  been  described  for  bringing  down  an  arm  may  be  employed.    This 
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de^red  object  is  usually  brought  about  by  rotating  the  body  and  with 
it  the  head  of  the  fetus  awaj-  from  the  side  on  which  the  obstructing 
elbow  lies.    This  tends  to  cause  the  fetal  arm  to  slide  to  the  side  of  the 


FlQ.  423. — Nurbal  hitch:  arm  behind  neck. 


head.  Thus  in  Fig.  423,  if  the  fetal  trunk  was  routed  from  left  to  right 
forward,  the  band  and  forearm  would  slip  along  to  the  right  side  of  the 
head  and  then  the  obstetrician  could  deliver  that  arm  as  already  described. 


lu-Smel lip- Veil  method. 


This  rotation  is  facilitated  by  pushing  the  fetus  up  slightly  before  begin- 
ning the  rotation.  The  fetal  head  in  these  difTerent  complications  of 
breech  presentation  is  usually  best  delivered  bj-  the  Mauriceuu-Smellie- 
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down  but,  on  account  of  the  tonic  condition  of  the  uterus,  the  prolapsed 
arm  still  remaining  in  the  vagina. 

Frequency. — In  a  series  of  20,000  consecutive  labors  at  the  Sloane 
Hospital  there  were  84  compound  presentations,  i.  e.,  this  complication 
occurred  on  an  average  once  in  every  238  cases.  It  is  more  common  in 
multigravidse  than  in  primigravidse,  as  shown  from  the  fact  that  among 
the  84  cases  there  were  54  multigravidse  and  only  30  primigravidse;  43 
of  the  84  cases  went  into  labor  prematurely. 

The  frequency  of  the  different  varieties  of  compound  presentation  is 
of  interest.  In  the  above  series  of  84  cases  the  following  frequency  of 
combination  was  noted: 

Head  with  hand  in  48  cases. 

Breech  with  hand  in  13  cases. 

Head  with  foot  in  10  cases. 

Compound  transverse*  in  7  cases. 

Head  with  hand  and  foot  in  6  cases. 
Treatment. — If  the  diagnosis  is  made  before  rupture  of  the  membranes 
some  authorities  recommend  placing  the  woman  on  the  side  opposite  to 
that  of  the  prolapsed  extremity  in  the  hope  that  the  prolapsed  extremity 
will  be  withdrawn.  Thus,  if  the  right  hand  lies  by  the  side  of  the  present- 
ing head,  place  the  woman  on  her  left  side.  The  author  is  free  to  admit 
that  he  has  never  been  able  to  accomplish  much  by  this  treatment  by 
posture.  The  general  principle  of  treatment  which  he  has  found  most 
useful  in  his  experience  has  been  first  to  endeavor  to  push  up  out  of  the 
way  the  undesired  part  and  then  to  favor  the  descent  of  the  main  pre- 
senting part.  Failing  either  in  replacing  or  in  keeping  replaced  the 
undesired  part  he  has  generally  considered  version  indicated  unless  the 
procedure  has  been  contra-indicated  by  the  tonic  condition  of  the  uterus 
or  the  firm  engagement  of  the  presenting  parts.  Often  if  the  head  pre- 
sents together  with  one  or  more  extremities  and  the  head  is  engaged, 
the  best  procedure  is  the  application  of  the  forceps  to  the  head,  being 
careful  not  to  include  the  prolapsed  extremity  in  the  grasp  of  the 
instrument,  and  delivery  without  regard  to  the  prolapsed  extremity  or 
extremities.  The  methods  of  treatment  followed  in  the  author's  series 
of  84  cases  are  of  interest  as  showing  the  variety  of  indications  and 
their  results:  26  cases  were  delivered  itUhout  a  version  and  of  these  18 
were  delivered  spontaneously,  3  by  breech  extraction,  3  by  forceps,  1 
by  craniotomy  and  1  by  Cesarean  section.  Fifty-eight  were  delivered  by 
a  version  more  or  less  complete.  After  the  version  38  of  these  cases 
delivered  themselves  normally,  18  were  delivered  by  breech  extraction 
and  2  by  the  forceps.  In  32  cases  the  version  was  only  partial,  consisting 
of  little  more  than  the  reposition  of  the  prolapsed  extremity. 

Mortality. — The  maternal  mortality  in  this  series  of  84  cases  was  2.3 
per  cent. ;  1  mother  bemg  lost  from  toxemia  of  pregnancy  and  1  from  a 
rupture  of  the  uterus.  The  fetal  mortality  among  those  viable  at  the  time 
of  delivery  was  18.9  per  cent. 

^  A  transverse  with  a  prolapsed  hand  is  not  considered  a  compound  presentation  at  the 
Sloaoc  Hospital,  but  a  transverse  with  two  hands  or  a  hand  and  a  foot  is  so  considered. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 
PROLAPSE  OF  THE  UMBILICAL  CORD. 


The  descent  of  the  umbilical  cord  into  the  pelvis  in  advance  of  the 
presenting  part  is  called  a  prolapse  of  the  cord.  If  diagnosed  before 
rupture  of  the  membranes  it  is  sometimes  spoken  of  as  presentation  of 
the  cord. 

Frequency. — Different  observers  have  stated  the  frequency  of  prolapse 
of  the  cord  with  very  marked  differences  varying  from  1  in  65  to  1  in 
1897  cases. 

In  20,000  consecutive  deliveries  at  the  Sloane  Hospital  prolapse  of 
the  cord  occurred  in  269,  a  frequency  of  1  in  74  cases,  or  1.3  per  cent. 
It  is  therefore  approximately  correct  to  consider  the  frequency  about 
1  per  cent. 

Etiology. — ^The  chief  cause  of  prolapse  of  the  cord  is  some  lack  of 
adaptation  of  the  presenting  part  to  the  inlet  of  the  pelvis.  With  the 
normal  adaptation  of  the  presenting  part  to  the  lower  uterine  segment 
and  the  brim  of  the  pelvis  there  is  no  room  for  a  loop  of  cord  to  descend 
in  front  of  it.  In  a  malpresentation,  however,  as  in  a  transverse  presen- 
tation, or  in  a  deformed  pelvis  with  pelvic  inlet  too  small  to  allow  the 
entrance  of  a  normal-sized  head,  the  presenting  part  does  not  fit  the 
brim  and  there  is  room  for  a  loop  of  cord  to  descend.  With  this  etio- 
logical principle  understood,  it  is  easy  to  note  associated  causes.  Thus, 
prolapse  of  the  cord  is  favored  by  marked  displacements  of  the  uterus; 
deformities  of  the  uterus  as  by  fibromyomata;  hydranmios  in  which  a 
sudden,  profuse  gush  of  liquor  amnii,  especially  if  the  membranes  rup- 
tured in  the  sitting  or  erect  position,  might  wash  down  a  loop  of  cord; 
an  abnormally  long  cord;  a  low  insertion  of  the  cord  as  in  placenta 
previa;  multiparity;  multiple  pregnancy  and  prematurity. 

The  effect  of  some  of  these  causes  may  be  seen  in  the  author's  series 
at  the  Sloane  Hospital.  In  the  269  cases,  184  were  multigravid^  and 
only  85  primigravidse.    There  were  91  premature  deliveries. 

In  the  269  cases  there  were  166  whose  presentation  was  not  with 
occiput  anterior.  There  were  67  with  deformed  pelvis  and  67  with  abnor- 
mality of  the  cord  or  placenta. 

Diagnosis. — If  the  fetus  is  alive  the  diagnosis  of  a  prolapsed  cord  either 
before  or  after  rupture  of  the  membranes  is  usually  easy  for  a  careful 
observer:  its  cord-like  shape;  its  pulsation;  its  characteristic  twist,  all 
make  clear  the  condition.  It  should  be  remembered,  however,  that  tlie 
the  cord  may  either  present  as  a  loop  with  the  two  limbs  in  apptxsition  or 
it  may  stretch  across  the  cervical  canal  beneath  the  presenting  part  which 
(718) 
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lies  between  the  limbs  of  the  loop.  The  prolapsed  cord  may  even  lie 
outside  the  vulva  and  still  be  pulsating. 

After  pulsation  in  the  cord  has  ceased,  diagnosis  of  its  prolapse  may 
present  difficulties  to  the  beginner.  The  author  was  once  called  to  a 
suburb  of  New  York  to  operate  upon  a  supposed  rupture  of  the  uterus 
with  prolapse  of  the  intestine  through  the  rent  and  cervix.  On  examining 
the  case  he  found  a  prolapsed  cord  of  a  dead. fetus.  The  absence  of 
mesentery  as  well  as  the  characteristics  of  the  cord  made  the  diagnosis 
clear.  It  is  possible  on  superficial  examination  to  mistake  for  a  prolapsed 
cord  of  a  dead  fetus,  part  of  a  foot  or  a  hand  in  the  vagina,  the  edematous 
lip  of  a  lacerated  cervix,  etc.    The  reverse  of  this  is  also  true. 

Prognosis. — ^The  maternal  mortality  depends  upon  the  abnormality 
associated  with  the  prolapse  of  the  cord  and  upon  the  operation  to  which 
the  patient  is  subjected  in  the  attempt  to  save  the  life  of  the  fetus.  The 
mere  existence  of  a  prolapsed  cord,  although  subjecting  the  fetus  to 
grave  danger,  would,  with  a  normal-sized  fetus  and  pelvis,  ordinarily 
cause  little  danger  to  the  mother  if  left  alone,  although  in  rare  cases  the 
prolapse  of  the  cord  might  so  shorten  it  as  to  cause  a  premature  separation 
of  the  placenta. 

In  the  series  of  269  cases  at  the  Sloane  Hospital  there  were  1 1  maternal 
deaths,  a  mortality  of  4  per  cent.  Of  the  1 1  cases,  5  died  of  the  toxemia 
of  pregnancy;  3  from  sepsis;  1  from  ruptured  uterus;  1  from  placenta 
previa  and  1  from  abdominal  operation  for  complicating  ovarian  cyst. 
It  should  be  remembered  that  many  of  these  were  neglected  cases  and 
that  in  85,  or  nearly  one-third,  there  was  no  pulsation  in  the  cord  when 
first  seen. 

The  fetal  mortality  from  prolapse  of  the  cord  is  always  high  from 
asphyxia  due  to  the  compression  of  the  cord  between  the  pelvis  and  the 
presenting  part.    It  is  usually  over  50  per  cent. 

As  the  fetal  head  is  much  harder  and  more  closely  fills  the  pelvic  canal 
than  does  the  breech,  the  fetal  mortality  from  prolapse  of  the  cord  with 
a  vertex  presentation  is  about  twice  as  high  as  with  a  breech  presen- 
tation. 

In  the  above  series  of  269  cases  the  fetal  mortality  was  157,  or  58.3 
per  cent.,  although  as  said  above,  in  85  no  pulsation  could  be  detected 
when  first  seen  at  the  hospital.  Of  the  157  fetuses,  29  were  premature 
and  might  be  considered  abortions.  Ninety-seven  were  stillbirths  and 
31  died  subsequently. 

Treatment. — In  the  treatment  of  prolapse  of  the  cord,  prophylaxis 
deserves  first  consideration.  Remembering  that  in  malpresentations, 
deformed  pelves  and  in  hydramnios,  prolapse  of  the  cord  is  common, 
great  care  should  be  taken  that  these  cases  are  not  in  sitting  or 
standing  positions  when  the  membranes  are  likely  to  rupture,  and  that 
if  iK)ssible  the  membranes  should  be  kept  intact  until  the  cervix  is  well 
dilated. 

Furthermore,  as  the  prognosis  is  worse  the  longer  the  prolapse  exists, 
in  all  cases,  as  soon  as  the  membranes  rupture,  an  examination  should 
be  made  to  ascertain  the  presence  or  absence  of  the  prolapse. 
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If  the  prolapse  has  actually  occurred  there  are  two  indications  in  its 
treatment: 

1.  To  replace  the  cord. 

2.  To  maintain  the  reposition. 

For  the  reposition  the  best  plan  is  usually  to  place  the  woman  in  the 
knee-chest  position  under  anesthesia  (some  prefer  the  Trendelenburg 
position)  and  then  with  the  whole  hand  in  the  vagina  and  as  many  fingers 
in  the  cervical  canal  as  will  pass,  to  carry  up  the  prolapsed  cord  on  the 
tips  of  the  fingers  with  as  little  compression  as  possible  and  place  it 
above  some  projecting  portion  of  the  presenting  part  if  it  is  a  vertex  and 
then  withdraw  the  hand  gently.  If  the  cervix  is  not  sufficiently  dilated 
for  this  procedure  and  the  membranes  are  unruptured,  they  should  be 
kept  intact  if  possible  until  the  cervix  is  dilated,  and  for  this  purpose  the 
introduction  of  the  Voorhees  elastic  bag  answers  well. 

During  all  procedures  for  the  reposition  of  a  prolapsed  cord  and  the 
maintaining  of  it  in  the  correct  position,  the  woman  should  be  kept  as 
much  as  possible  with  elevated  hips.  While  she  can  be  kept  for  a  short 
time  in  the  knee-chest  position,  this  soon  becomes  very  tiresome,  and  the 
Trendelenburg  posture,  or  the  exaggerated  lateral  prone  position,  with 
the  woman  on  the  side  corresponding  with  the  fetal  back  and  with  a 
pillow  beneath  her  hips,  may  be  substituted. 

With  the  cervix  dilated  and  the  cord  replaced  manually  it  is  often 
well  in  a  vertex  presentation  to  rupture  the  membranes  and  secure  the 
engagement  of  the  head  by  pressure  from  above  or  by  the  use  of  the 
forceps. 

With  the  rupture  of  the  membranes,  if  the  cord  remains  replaced  and 
the  head  descends,  the  delivery  may  be  left  to  nature  or  expedited  with 
the  forceps,  depending  upon  the  condition  of  the  fetal  heart  which  should 
be  auscultated  every  few  moments.  If  in  a  vertex  presentation  with  the 
rupture  of  the  membranes  the  prolapse  recurs,  or  if  the  membranes  are 
ruptured  when  the  case  is  first  seen,  and  it  is  impossible  to  replace 
the  cord  and  maintain  the  reposition,  the  best  procediwe  is  usually  to 
dilate  the  cervix  manually  if  necessary  and  perform  a  podalic  version, 
provided  version  is  not  contra-indicated  by  a  tonic  uterus.  If  version 
is  contra-indicated,  the  cord  should  be  placed  where  its  compression 
is  likely  to  be  least,  as  opposite  one  of  the  sacro-iliac  joints,  and  then 
the  child  delivered  by  the  forceps  as  rapidly  as  is  consistent  with  the 
safety  of  the  mother. 

If  the  presentation  which  is  complicated  by  a  prolapse  of  the  cord  is 
a  breech  and  the  cervix  is  well  dilated  the  indication  is  to  pull  down  one 
foot  and  hasten  the  extraction.  If  the  cervix  is  not  well  dilated,  a  large- 
sized  elastic  bag  should  be  introduced  so  that  when  this  passes  the  cervix 
the  labor  can  easily  be  terminated  rapidly.  In  this  case  as  in  a  vertex 
presentation  the  fetal  heart  should  be  auscultated  frequently,  as  this 
alone  gives  the  criterion  of  the  fetal  condition,  which  serves  as  a  guide 
to  treatment. 

If  the  fetal  heart  has  ceased  to  pulsate,  the  method  of  delivery  should 
be  selected  which  will  expose  the  mother  to  the  least  risk,  either  leaving 
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the  case  to  nature  or  expediting  by  forceps  or  version.  It  is  seldom 
that  any  other  instrument  than  the  hand  is  needed  for  the  reposition  of 
a  prolapsed  cord.  If  such  an  instrimient  is  needed,  one  of  the  best  can 
be  improvised  by  running  a  loop  of  tape  through  a  gum  elastic  catheter 
(see  Fig.  425).    The  loop  of  tape  emerging  from  the  eye  of  the  catheter 


Fig.  425 


Fiu.  426 


Fig.  427 


can  be  passed  around  the  loop  of  cord  and  then  hooked  over  the  end  of 
the  catheter.  So  long  as  the  catheter  is  passed  in  the  upward  direction 
(see  Fig.  420)  the  tape  carries  the  loop  of  cord.  When  the  catheter  is 
drawn  downward  the  tape  slips  off  the  end  and  the  umbilical  cord  is 
released  (see  Fig.  427). 
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PART  V. 
OBSTETRIC  SURGERY. 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 
INJURIES  TO  THE  PARTURIENT  CANAL. 

Laceration  of  the  Cervix. — ^Slight  lacerations  of  the  cervix  are  common 
accompaniments  of  a  first  labor,  even  of  one  called  normal,  but  these 
slight  lacerations  usually  heal  readily  if  cleanliness  is  observed,  and  only 
leave  small  cicatrices  which  usually  distinguish  the  parous  women  from 
the  nullipara.  The  slight  lacerations  may  be  unilateral,  bilateral  or 
stellate,  thus  superficially  dividing  the  ring  of  cervix  about  the  external 
OS.  The  residt  may  be  a  slightly  patulous  condition  of  the  cervical 
opening,  but  unless  infection  has  occurred  the  slight  lacerations  are 
unimportant  and  require  no  treatment. 

Extensive  lacerations  of  the  cervix,  on  the  other  hand,  may  be  of  marked 
importance,  both  at  the  time  of  delivery  and  subsequently.  These 
lacerations,  like  the  slight  ones  just  described,  may  be  unilateral,  bilateral 
or  stellate,  and  in  rare  cases  may  even  be  transverse.  Cases  are  reported 
by  Boudereau,  Edgar  and  others  in  which  the  cervix  has  been  com- 
pletely torn  off  from  the  rest  of  the  uterus. 

The  deep  lacerations  are  usually  longitudinal  and  either  unilateral 
or  bilateral.  The  longitudinal  lacerations  may  extend  upward  and 
become  a  part  of  a  rupture  of  the  lower  uterine  segment,  or  even  open 
the  peritoneal  cavity.  It  may  extend  downward  and  involve  the  vagina, 
perhaps  opening  the  rectum. 

Etiology. — ^Laceration  is  predisposed  to  by  an  abnormal  rigidity  of  the 
cervix;  a  disproportion  between  the  presenting  part  and  the  parturient 
canal;  a  premature  rupture  of  the  membranes  and  a  rapid  artificial 
delivery. 

The  long,  narrow,  rigid  cervix  of  the  poorly  developed  uterus  dilates 
slowly  an(l  often  tears  in  spontaneous  labors  and  is  usually  torn  if,  as 
so  frequently  happens,  the  woman  has  to  be  delivered  by  the  forceps.  It 
is  this  very  rigid  cervix,  especially  in  elderly  primigravidae,  which  has 
usually  fumishe<l  the  cases  of  circular  detachment  of  the  cervix  from  the 
rest  of  the  uterus.  As  a  ride  in  precipitate  labors  the  cervix  dilates  easily 
and  rapidly;  in  fact,  may  have  been  partially  dilated  for  several  weeks 
prior  to  the  onset  of  labor,  and  in  these  cases  laceration  is  unusual. 
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It  is  in  the  tedious  labors,  especially  with  premature  rupture  of  tlie 
membranes  where  the  cervix  becomes  edematous,  that  laceration  is 
common. 

It,  moreover,  is  especially  common  where  the  labor  has  to  be  terminated 
artificially,  as  by  a  difficult  forceps  operation  or  a  version. 

The  operation  of  accouchement  forc6  is  usually  associated  witli  more 
or  less  laceration,  and  if  the  cervix  is  long  and  rigid  the  tearing  is  often 
deep.  When  the  head  is  delivered  either  in  the  course  of  a  version  or 
a  forceps  delivery  the  laceration  is  apt  to  be  deepened. 

Symptoms  and  Diagnosis. — In  the  majority  of  cases  there  are  no  sympn 
toms  during  the  puerperium  from  laceration  of  the  cervix  and  the  diag- 
nosis is  made  by  the  vaginal  examination  at  the  end  of  the  obstetric 
month  which  detects  the  irregular  shape  of  the  cervix.  There  may,  how- 
ever, be  one  pronounced  symptom  of  the  laceration  immediately  aft^r 
the  birth  of  the  child,  and  continuing  after  the  expulsion  of  the  placenta, 
and  that  is  hemorrhage. 

As  a  rule  the  pressure  of  the  presenting  part  prevents  bleeding  until 
after  the  child  is  bom,  and  then  it  must  be  distinguished  from  ordinary 
postpartum  hemorrhage  with  relaxed  fundus. 

The  condition  of  the  fundus  is  the  usual  criterion.  Hemorrhage, 
associated  with  a  firm,  well-contracted  fundus,  usually  means  laceration 
of  the  parturient  canal,  and  the  site  is  determined  by  inspection.  If  no 
bleeding  is  seen  to  come  from  the  perineum,  lower  vagina  or  anterior 
portion  of  the  vulva,  the  cervix  can  be  pulled  down  with  a  vulsella  and 
inspected  as  shown  in  Fig.  428. 

Treatment. — ^The  question  of  immediate  repair  of  a  lacerated  cervix 
has  during  the  last  few  years  been  the  subject  of  much  discussion. 
Obstetricians  are  pretty  well  agreed  that  save  for  the  one  indication — 
hemorrhage — a  lacerated  cervix  had  better  not  be  repaired  immediately 
after  labor. 

The  reasons  for  this  conclusion  are  numerous.  In  the  first  place,  if 
the  delivery  has  been  conducted  in  an  aseptic  manner,  many  of  the 
lacerations  will  heal  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  the  cause  of  no  further  trouble. 

Furthermore,  the  condition  of  the  parts  immediately  after  labor  is  a 
poor  one  for  repair.  The  parts  are  edematous  and  the  landmarks  more 
or  less  obscured.  It  is  difficult  to  tell  how  small  to  make  the  os,  and 
because  of  these  difficulties,  in  many  cases  the  cervix  has  been  closed 
too  tightly,  the  retention  of  the  lochia  has  occurred  and  sepsis  lias 
resulted. 

It  may  be  asked,  so  long  as  it  is  always  recomraende<i  to  repair  u 
laceration  of  the  perineum  immediately.  Why  should  not  a  laceration  of 
the  cervix  be  repaired  at  once?  The  conditions  are  different  in  the  two 
cases  and  the  differences  depend  chiefly  upon  two  tilings— drainage 
and  the  amount  of  handling.  The  ordinary  repair  of  a  lacerate<l  jkti- 
neum  interferes  little  with  drainage  from  die  uterus.  Tlie  repair  <if  a 
lacerated  cervix,  in  which  the  closure  is  too  tight,  may  interfere  witl»  t)r 
even  obstruct  uterine  dramage. 

Furthennore,  the  drawing  down  of  tlie  cervix  and  the  amount  of 
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maiiipiilutiuii  necessary  in  its  repair  exposes  tlie  w<imiiii  tu  a  risk  t>f  iiifeL'- 
tioii  much  greater  tlian  that  assjK-iateci  with  a  jwrineorrhaphy. 

Oil  the  other  liaiul,  a  luccraticin  of  tlie  etTYix  causing  hemorrhage  iii<li- 
eates  (>i)eraticiii.  While  it  is  a  fact  that  if  the  ^'essel  in  the  cervix  which 
is  bleeding  is  a  small  one,  the  packing  of  the  uterine  cavitj',  the  cervical 
canal  arul  tlie  vagina  firmly  with  gaux-e  will  in  many  cases  check  the 
licmorrliage,  in  most  cases  this  is  an  uncertain  procc<lure,  and  the 
better  plan  is  to  exi>«>se  the  cervix  as  shown  in  Fig,  428  and  suture 
the  tear  or  tears  with  chroniicized  catgut,  being  careful  to  insert  the  first 
suture  at  the  upper  angle  of  the  tear  which  is  usually  the  source  of  the 
bleeding,  and  bearing  in  mind  the  danger  of  leaving  too  narrow  a  cer\ical 
caiml. 


Flo.  42S.— ShnwinK  n  rcrpiit  cervical  i™r.     |Bumm.) 

The  use  of  an  absorbable  suture  like  chromicizc<l  catgut,  which  holds 
the  tissues  in  apposition  until  union  is  complete,  but  does  not  subject  the 
patient  to  the  annoyance  of  removal,  is  a  distinct  advantage,  as  can  l>e 
readilj'  appreciated  b>-  alt  who  have  tried  both  the  absorbable  anrl  tlie 
non-absorbable  suture. 

Lscflratioiis  of  the  Vagina. — The  most  common  site  of  a  vaginal 
laceratiint  is  in  the  lower  portion  of  the  canal,  and  it  is  usually  associated 
witli  a  laceration  of  the  perineum,  the  tear  l>eing,  as  a  rule,  longitudinal  and 
extending  either  in  the  median  line  or  on  one  or  both  sides  of  the  vagina. 
If  the  vaginal  tear  is  bilateral,  the  two  sides  of  the  tear  are  often  of 
une<|ual  lengtii  with  a  tongue  of  intact  mucosa  between  them. 
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These  lower  vaginal  tears,  aside  from  being  caused  by  the  same  condi- 
tions which  produce  lacerations  of  the  perineum,  are  often  caused  by 
the  tips  of  the  forceps  blades,  especially  if  the  handles  are  elevated,  and 
thus  the  tips  depressed  too  soon. 

The  next  most  frequent  site  of  a  vaginal  tear  is  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  canal,  and  is  usually  an  extension  of  a  cervical  tear.  These  tears  may 
be  either  longitudinal  or  transverse,  in  some  cases  separating  the  vagina 
from  the  cervix  for  a  considerable  distance.  These  vaginal  tears  n^ay 
be  slight  and  of  little  consequence,  or  they  may  be  extensive,  going 
through  into  either  the  bladder  or  the  rectum.  The  openings  into  the 
bladder  and  rectum,  however,  which  occasionally  follow  delivery  are 
usually  the  result  of  long  pressure  from  the  presenting  part  with  slough- 
ing; the  fistute  resulting  from  pressure  necrosis  rather  than  from 
tearing. 

Lacerations  of  the  middle  portion  of  the  vagina  are  unusual  but  occa- 
sionally occur  either  from  unskilled  use  of  the  forceps  or  rarely  in  an 
unaided  labor. 

Treatment. — ^Lacerations  of  the  lower  portion  of  the  vagina  should 
always  be  searched  for  when  examining  for  lacerations  of  the  perineum 
and  should  be  sutured. 

Lacerations  in  the  upper  portion  of  the  vagina,  like  lacerations  of  the 
cervix,  should,  as  a  rule,  be  left  alone  unless  hemorrhage  occurs,  and 
usually  union  takes  place.  Frequently  even  fistulse  of  bladder  or  rectum 
will  close  spontaneously,  but  if  not  they  should  be  closed  by  operation 
later.  The  obstetric  month  is  usually  not  the  best  titne  for  these 
operations. 

Lacerations  of  the  Perineum  and  Vulva. — ^In  spite  of  all  care  on  the 
part  of  the  obstetrician  laceration  of  the  perineum  will  occasionally  occur. 
In  the  hands  of  the  skilled  obstetrician  the  lacerations  will  be  relatively 
few  and  not  extensive,  but  in  some  cases  the  condition  of  the  tissue  is 
such  that  it  will  not  sufficiently  stretch  and  a  laceration  occurs.  It  was 
formerly  considered  a  marked  reflection  upon  an  obstetrician's  ability 
or  care  if  a  laceration  occurred,  and  consequently  there  was  a  temptation 
not  to  examine  carefully,  but  if  no  laceration  appeared  externally,  to 
state  the  absence  of  laceration  and  receive  the  credit.  Unfortunately 
the  tears  within  the  vulva  which  involve  the  fascia,  binding  together 
the  levatores  ani  muscles,  are  often  more  serious  than  the  external 
tears  and  not  infrequently  a  woman  who  was  told  that  she  had  no  lacera- 
tion, would  find  on  examination  by  a  gynecologist  after  months  of 
discomfort,  that  she  had  had  an  internal  laceration  which  had  not  been 
recognized  by  her  obstetrician,  and  then  his  early  credit  was  changed 
to  later  and  more  lasting  blame. 

The  laity  have  gradually  become  educated  to  the  fact  that  lacera- 
tions of  the  perineum  will  occasionally  occur  in  the  best  of  hands  and 
the  obstetrician  to  be  blamed  is  usually  not  the  one  in  whose  hands  the 
laceration  occurs,  provided  he  properly  repairs  it,  but  the  one  who,  hav- 
ing had  a  laceration,  does  not  examine  carefully  and  ascertain  the  fact, 
but  neelects  it. 
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Lacerations  of  the  perineum  vary  greatly  in  extent  and  character. 
In  a  primipara  there  is  often  a  slight  tear  of  the  fourchette  perhaps  a 
centimeter  in  length,  but  if  this  involves  only  mucosa  and  neither  muscle 
jior  fascia,  it  is  of  little  consequence  and  will  heal  sufficiently  spon- 
taneously. 

In  general  two  varieties  of  laceration  of  the  perineum  are  recognized: 
the  complete  and  the  incomplete.  The  complete  laceration  passes 
through  the  sphincter  ani,  while  in  the  incomplete  laceration  the 
sphincter  is  not  involved. 

The  complete  laceration  is  fortunately  rare  and  is  excusable  only  in 
very  trying  cases,  as  for  instance",  a  breech  presentation  with  extended 
legs.  In  this  case  the  laceration  is  often  produced  by  the  operator's 
arm.  The  incomplete  laceration,  as  already  stated,  is  common.  It  may 
be  a  median  tear  extending  from  the  fourchette  downward  toward  the 
anus  and  upward  in  the  median  line  of  the  vagina,  or  it  may  be  a 
lateral  tear  extending  upward  on  one  or  both  sides  of  the  vagina,  as 
already  mentioned  under  Lacerations  of  the  Vagina.  In  rare  cases  the 
tear  has  been  central,  the  fetal  head  passing  through  the  centre  of  the 
perineum  between  the  rectum  and  vagina. 

A  type  of  laceration  often  overlooked  until  months  after  labor  is  the 
submucous  laceration,  in  which  the  lesion  is  in  the  submucous  tissue 
and  the  result  is  a  very  lax  perineum  and  vulvar  outlet  often  associated 
with  a  rectocele  and  cystocele.  The  excessively  relaxed  vulva  sometimes 
arises  as  a  result  of  enorts  to  prevent  visible  laceration  of  the  perineum, 
the  head  in  the  second  stage  of  labor  being  held  back  until  the  perineum 
and  vulva  have  become  so  overstretched  that,  although  no  visible  lacera- 
tion occurs,  the  pelvic  floor  never  regains  its  tone.  These  are  cases  in 
which  the  after-result  to  the  patient  would  have  been  better  with  a 
repaired  laceration  than  with  no  visible  laceration  but  no  tone. 

Treatment. — Prophylactic, — ^No  discussion  of  the  treatment  of  lacera- 
tion of  the  perineum  is  complete  without  consideration  of  the  prophyl- 
axis, i.  e,,  the  method  of  preserving  the  integrity  of  the  pelvic  floor 
during  the  birth  of  the  child.  This  is  included  in  the  proper  manage- 
ment of  the  second  stage  of  labor  and  consists  of  the  following  endeavors 
on  the  part  of  the  obstetrician: 

1.  To  control  the  advance  of  the  presenting  part  so  that  it  will  be 
gradual  and  the  dilatation  will  be  gradual  and  complete. 

2.  To  keep  the  shortest  diameter  of  the  presenting  part  across  the 
parturient  canal.  This  in  a  vertex  presentation  implies  keeping  the 
head  well  flexed  until  the  suboccipitobregmatic  diameter  has  passed 
the  pelvic  outlet  before  extension  is  allowed. 

3.  To  deliver  the  presenting  part  gradually  in  the  interval  between 
uterine  contractions,  the  patient's  expulsive  efforts  being  controlled  by 
anesthesia. 

Operative. — If  a  laceration  of  the  perineum  has  occurred,  the  indica- 
tion in  all  cases  save  those  in  which  the  \yoman  is  in  very  grave  shock 
is  its  immediate  repair.  If  strict  cleanliness  is  observed  the  tissues  usually 
unite  readily  and  the  woman  is  not  only  saved  the  mental  and  physical 
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for  [>iiri)<>sfs  (if  i-i-oiiumy  it  is  sometimes  advisable  tu  suture  tears  in  the 
vagina  and  about  the  vestibule  with  plain  catf^ut,  ant)  for  repair  of  the 
periiifiil  b(Kl.\'  antl  skin  to  use  silkworm-gut  sutures. 

If  the  lactration  has  extended  into  the  bulb  of  the  vestibule  and  is 
causing  considerable  bleeding,  the  best  plan  is  to  suiround  the  bleeding 
area  with  a  purse-string  suture,  which  passes  in  and  out  of  the  surround- 
ing tissue.  When  this  is  drawn  up  and  tied  it  usually  so  constricts  the 
bleeding  area  as  to  check  all  hemorrhage. 

In  c-ertain  difficult  cases  as  with  impacted  breech  with  extended  legs 
in  an  elderly  primigravida,  a  complete  laceration  of  the  perineum  wilt 
occasionally  (K-cur  in  the  effort  of  the  obstetrician  to  deliver  a  living 
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child.      In  20,(MHI  atn.secutive  deliveries  at  the  Sloane  Hospital  there 
were  17  complete  lacerations,  or  1  in  117G. 

When  this  accident  has  occurred  it  is  usually  advisable  to  attempt 
its  repair  at  once,  although  it  may  not  in  every  case  be  absolutelj-  suc- 
cessful, the  distress  to  the  woman  from  an  ununited  sphincter  with  lack 
of  control  of  feces  and  gas  being  so  great  that  every  safe  effort  should 
be  made  to  save  her  from  this  annoyance.  In  some  cases  of  complete 
laceration  of  the  perineum,  nature  by  filling  in  the  gap  between  the  ends 
of  the  sphincter  with  cicatricial  tissue,  will  give  the  woman  partial  con- 
trol, although,  as  a  rule,  the  result  is  so  imperfect  a.s  to  be  very  unsatis- 
factory and  not  to  be  relie<I  upon.  Certainly  the  indication  is  to  repair 
by  (>)>eration. 
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1  which  may  be  repaired  in  the  usual  way.  The  bowels  should  be  kept 
tipated  for  three  full  days  and  then  moved  with  great  care  and  with- 
training.  The  author's  usual  method  is  to  keep  the  patient  on  broths 
ig  the  first  three  days  following  the  operation,  avoiding  milk  which 
)t  to  cause  a  constipated  stool.  On  the  night  of  the  third  day  a 
:i\'e  pill  is  given,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  fourth  day  through  a 
?ter  an  enema  of  olive  oil,  3iv.  is  carefully  given  and  allowed  to 
-in  and  soften  the  stool.  A  teaspoonful  of  Rochelle  or  Epsom  salts 
en  given  by  mouth  every  hour,  until  the  bowels  move  or  until  eight 
s  have  been  taken.  If  necessary  a  soapsuds  enema  is  then  adminis- 
1  through  a  catheter  to  start  the  movement,  the  patient  being 
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(incil  against  straining.  After  the  first  movement  the  bowels  may 
ioved  each  day.  Tlio  silkworm-gut  sutures  should  be  removed  at 
nd  of  about  ten  days. 

considering  the  different  procedures  available  for  dealing  with 
wria  the  autlior  wishes  first  to  present  the  three  non-cutting  opera- 

1.  Induction  of  premature  labor.    See  Chapter  XXIV. 

2.  The  use  of  the  forceps.    See  ("hapter  XX^^  page  74.'). 
*.  Version.     See  Chapter  XXVI,  i>age  7fi8. 

e  operations  involving  the  use  of  the  knife  will  be  considered  in 
)t«r  XXVir,  page  776. 


CHAPTER   XXIV. 

INDUCTION  OF  ABORTION  AND  PREMATURE  LABOR. 

The  course  of  pregnancy  may  be  artificially  interrupted  in  the  interest 
of  either  the  mother  or  the  child,  or  both. 

If  the  pregnancy  is  interrupted  before  the  child  is  viable,  i.  e,,  before 
it  is  capable  of  life  and  growth  outside  of  the  uterus,  the  procedure  is 
called  induction  of  abortion. 

If  the  interruption  is  brought  about  after  the  child  is  viable,  it  is  called 
induction  of  premature  labor. 

The  period  of  viability  of  the  child  is  therefore  the  dividing  line 
between  them.  The  procedures  of  induction  of  abortion  and  induction 
of  premature  labor  are  so  closely  related  that  they  will  both  be  con- 
sidered in  the  same  chapter.  There  is,  however,  one  marked  difference 
between  them.  Induction  of  abortion  is  performed  solely  in  the  interest 
of  the  mother,  and  the  life  of  the  fetus  is  disregarded.  Induction  of  pre- 
mature labor  on  the  other  hand,  usually  carries  with  it  the  assumption 
that  the  fetus  is  capable  of  existence  outside  of  the  uterus  and  the  opera- 
tion is  performed  in  the  interests  of  both  mother  and  child ;  the  excep- 
tion being  induction  of  premature  labor  when  the  child  is  dead,  late  in 
pregnancy. 

INDUCTION   OF  ABORTION. 

When  the  further  continuance  of  gestation  would  seriously  endanger 
the  life  or  future  health  of  the  mother,  it  is  justifiable  to  induce  abortion 
in  the  interest  of  the  mother. 

Indications. — The  indication  may  be  maternal  or  fetal. 

Maternal. — ^These  may  be  general  or  local. 

General  Indications. — ^l^he  most  common  maternal  indication  for 
induction  of  abortion  is  some  form  of  toxemia.  It  may  show  itself  in 
the  form  of  pernicious  vomiting  with  evidently  a  liver  lesion,  marked 
acidosis,  etc.,  or  it  may  assume  the  form  of  a  progressively  increasing 
kidney  disturbance  with  marked  albuminuria,  high-tension  f)ulse,  head- 
ache, edema,  etc.  Certain  it  is  that  a  toxemia,  increasing  in  spite  of 
treatment,  is  the  most  common  indication  justifying  induction  of  abortion. 

The  indication  may  arise  from  advanced  pulmonary  or  cardiac  disease. 
When  discussing  tuberculosis  and  cardiac  disease  complicating  pregnancy 
(see  pages  459  and  463)  the  author  made  his  position  clear,  that  in  an 
active  tuberculosis  he  believed  that  pregnancy  should  not  be  allowed 
to  continue.  Also,  that  in  certain  cases  of  cardiac  disease,  especially  in 
cases  of  mitral  stenosis  where  failure  of  compensation  had  been  present 
before  pregnancy  started,  interruption  of  the  pregnancy  was  justifiable. 

(732) 
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The  iiulicatiun  for  induction  of  abortion  may  lie  in  the  nervous  system 
of  the  mother  as  a  chorea,  mania,  or  melancholia.  It  is  well  known  that 
a  woman  who  has  been  subject  to  attacks  of  chorea  has  a  tendency  to 
a  recurrence  of  it  in  pregnancy.  The  chorea  in  some  cases  assumes  such 
a  severe  form  as  to  cause  an  abortion,  and  in  other  cases  in  the  interests 
of  the  mother  it  is  necessary  to  induce  an  abortion.  The  question  of 
mania  and  melancholia  complicating  a  pregnancy  and  serving  as  an 
indication  for  its  interruption  is  a  very  important  one. 

The  disappointment  at  finding  herself  pregnant  is  sometimes  so  great 
in  a  woman  that  for  the  time  being  it  may  assume  the  character  of  a 
melancholia.  In  the  majority  of  these  cases,  moral  suasion  and  sym- 
pathy on  the  part  of  the  friends  and  will-power  and  common-sense  on 
the  part  of  the  woman  herself  will  enable  her  to  adjust  herself  to  the 
circumstances  and  the  pregnancy  continues  without  further  trouble. 
Occasionally,  however,  a  true  melancholia  or  mania,  even  with  homicidal 
tendencies,  develops  and  unless  this  soon  subsides  under  treatment 
directed  toward  a  toxemia  and  with  nerve  sedatives,  the  future  men- 
tality of  the  woman  demands  an  interruption  of  the  pregnancy.  One 
of  the  difficult  problems  is  sometimes  to  determine  whether  the  mental 
condition  is  feigned  or  real.  If  the  abnormal  mental  condition  is  real 
and  distinctly  pathological,  especially  if  it  shows  a  homicidal  tendency, 
the  pregnancy  should  be  interrupted. 

Certain  blood  conditions  of  the  mother,  such  as  a  pernicious  anemia, 
in  which  pregnancy  seems  to  be  hastening  the  fatal  termination,  justify 
induction  of  abortion. 

In  general  it  may  be  said  that  when  the  condition  of  the  mother  is 
such  that  her  life,  future  health,  or  reason,  are  seriously  endangered 
by  a  continuance  of  a  pregnancy,  that  pregnancy  should  be  inter- 
rupted. 

lAJcal  Indicatio7is. — Certain  local,  pathological  conditions  in  the 
mother  occasionally  justify  the  interruption  of  a  pregnancy. 

If  a  woman  has  a  carcinoma  of  the  uterus  in  the  operable  stage,  so 
important  is  it  that  the  disease  should  be  removed  early  and  radically, 
that  the  presence  of  a  pregnancy  should  be  disregarded  entirely.  If  the 
carcinoma  is  in  the  inoperable  stage  and  the  pregnancy  near  term,  the 
life  of  the  fetus  deserves  consideration. 

When  Cesarean  section  carried  with  it  a  high  mortality,  there  were 
many  local  conditions  in  a  woman's  pelvic  organs  or  the  parturient  canal 
which  were  considered  justifiable  indications  for  induction  of  abortion. 
Thus,  if  a  woman  had  a  pelvis  too  contracted  to  allow  of  delivery  of  a 
child  by  forceps  or  a  version,  it  was  formerly  considered  justifiable  to 
interrupt  the  pregnancy.  If  a  woman  had  a  fibroid  tumor  which  was 
likely  to  grow  during  pregnancy  and  perhaps  require  a  Osarean  section 
wit!)  a  hvsterectomv  or  a  myomectomy,  it  was  formerly  considere<l 
justifiable  to  interrupt  the  pregnancy.  With  the  present  low  mortality 
of  Cesarean  section,  even  when  coupled  with  a  hysterectomy  or  myo- 
mectomy, it  is  today  usually  not  considered  justifiable  to  interrupt  a 
pregnancy  under  these  circumstances  unless  the  general  condition  of 
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the  woman  is  such  as  to  make  her  an  unsafe  surgical  risk  for  any 
abdominal  operation. 

Fetal  Indicatiozi8. — Certain  grave  conditions  of  the  fetal  membranes 
or  the  placenta  indicate  induction  of  abortion.  Among  these  may  be 
mentioned: 

Hydatidiform  mole. 

Acute  hydramnios. 

Placenta  previa. 

Premature  separation  of  a  normally  situated  placenta — ^accidental 
hemorrhage. 

These  are  all  discussed  elsewhere,  but  it  is  a  well-established  fact 
that  in  the  case  of  a  hydatidiform  mole  the  early  emptying  of  the 
uterus  is  the  best  procedure,  not  only  for  the  immediate  welfare  of 
the  woman,  but  to  save  her  from  uterine  perforation  and  the  possible, 
development  of  chorio-epithelioma.  In  acute  hydramnios,  placenta 
previa  and  "accidental  hemorrhage,"  while  the  treatment  varies  with 
the  variety  and  degree  of  the  condition  present,  the  generally  accepted 
treatment  for  the  severe  types  of  all  three  complications  is/that  of 
emptying  the  uterus. 

Fetal  Death, — ^While  fetal  death  is  often  the  result  of  maternal  causes, 
it  may  be  looked  upon  as  of  itself  an  occasional  indication  for  induction 
of  abortion.  As  a  rule  the  fetus  after  its  death  in  uiero  plays  the  part 
of  a  foreign  body,  upon  which  the  uterus  soon  contracts  and  before 
long  expels.  In  the  meantime,  if  the  amniotic  sac  is  intact,  the  uterine 
contents  are  usually  sterile,  and  no  harm  results  even  if  the  fetus,  her- 
metically sealed,  has  been  retained  in  utero  for  several  weeks.  Occa- 
sionally, however,  the  uterus  does  not  expel  the  dead  ovum,  bacteria 
gain  an  entrance  to  it,  and  a  sapremia,  perhaps  even  a  septicemia, 
follows.  If  the  death  of  the  fetus  is  suspected,  the  woman's  temperature 
and  pulse,  and  her  elimination  should  be  carefully  watched  so  that  the 
first  evidences  of  bacterial  invasion  may  be  noted  and  the  uterus  then 
be  emptied  promptly.  The  difficulty  lies  in  the  fact  that  from  the  fourth 
to  the  fifth  month  it  may  be  very  hard  to  determine  positively  whether 
the  fetus  is  alive  or  dead.  Hence,  in  case  of  any  doubt,  and  in  the 
absence  of  any  signs  of  bacterial  invasion,  it  is  usually  wise  to  wait  and 
see  if  nature  will  not  either  demonstrate  that  the  fetus  is  alive,  or  expel 
it  if  dead.  In  the  meantime  the  obstetrician  should  be  constantly  on 
the  alert  for  any  evidences  of  infection. 

Induction  of  abortion  save  in  emergencies  should  not  be  resorted  to  with- 
out  the  advice  and  support  of  a  medical  colleague. 

Methods  of  Induction  of  Abortion. — ^Many  methods  have  been  ad- 
vocated, tried  and  abandoned  as  dangerous,  too  slow  or  ineffectual. 
Among  these  may  be  mentioned  the  use  of  drugs,  as  ergot,  rue,  savine, 
parsley,  tansy,  pennyroyal,  etc.  Pituitary  extract,  lately  introduced, 
has  also  been  found  unsuitable  for  this  purpose.  The  use  of  .electricity, 
tamponade  of  the  vagina,  and  the  use  of  cervical  tents  are  other  examples 
of  obsolete  methods. 
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The  two  methods  which  at  the  present  day  may  be  regarded  as  the 
best  are: 

1.  A  mechanical  dilatation  of  the  cervix  with  a  glove-stretcher  dilator, 
followed  at  the  sanie  sitting  with  a  cleaning  out  of  the  uterus  with 
curette,  ovum  forceps  (for  this  purpose  there  is  nothing  better  than  the 
looped  sponge-holder)  and  a  double-current  catheter.  The  value  of  the 
use  of  the  gloved  finger  in  the  cavity  of  the  uterus  to  determine  that  it 
is  empty  has  already  been  mentioned  (see  page  518). 

2.  The  same  method  as  the  above  preceded  by  a  preparatory  softening 
and  dilatation  of  the  cervix  by  tamponade  of  the  cervical  canal  and  the 
vagina  with  gauze. 

The  choice  between  the  two  methods  depends  upon  the  duration  of 
the  pregnancy  and  the  softness  and  dilatability  of  the  cervix. 

During  the  first  two  months  of  pregnancy,  while  the  uterus  and  the 
ovum  are  small,  the  first  method  by  which  the  uterus  is  emptied  at  a 
single  sitting  is  the  method  of  choice.  After  the  second  month,  unless 
the  cervix  is  unusually  soft  and  dilatable,  the  second  method  with  its 
preparatory  softening  and  dilatation  of  the  cervix  is  to  be  reconmiended. 

Tecbnic. — In  the  first  method  the  technic  is  largely  that  of  an 
ordinary  curettage  and  requires  the  same  preparation  of  instruments, 
hands  and  field  of  operation,  with  sterile  draping  of  the  vulva,  thighs, 
etc.  There  are,  however,  certain  differences  between  this  operation  and 
an  ordinary  curettage,  depending  on  the  fact  that  the  patient  is  pregnant 
and  the  uterine  wall  is  softer  and  more  easily  penetrated  than  in  the 
non-pregnant  state.  For  this  reason  it  is  extremely  important  that  little 
force  be  used  in  all  intra-uterine  manipulations  and  for  most  of  the  work 
a  stiff,  blunt  curette  should  be  used  rather  than  a  sharp  one,  and  what 
little  pressure  is  employed  in  the  use  of  the  instrument  should  be 
employed  in  coming  toward  the  operator  rather  than  in  going  from  him. 
The  author  does  not  think  it  necessary  that  the  careful  man  should 
make  the  rule  never  to  use  a  sharp  curette  in  this  operation,  as  often, 
after  he  has  supposedly  cleaned  out  the  uterus  with  his  blunt  curette, 
he  is  in  the  habit  of  very  gently  going  over  the  uterine  cavity  with  a 
sharp  curcftte  to  loosen  any  decidua  which  may  have  escaped  the  blunt 
instrument.  If  it  is  possible  to  introduce  one  or  two  fingers  into  the 
uterine  cavity,  it  is  of  the  greatest  advantage  to  do  so,  as  by  depressing, 
with  the  hand  on  the  abdomen,  one  part  of  the  uterus  after  another 
toward  the  finger  within  it,  all  parts  of  the  uterine  cavity  may  be  explored 
and  any  foreign  substance  detected.  After  irrigating  the  uterine  cavity 
with  saline  solution  in  order  to  wash  out  all  loosened  debris,  it  is  well 
to  pack  the  uterus  and  vagina  with  gauze,  either  a  bismuth  gauze  or  a 
weak  iodoform  gauze,  which  will  remain  sweet  longer  than  plain  gauze, 
and  leave  it  for  twenty-four  hours.  The  advantage  of  the  gauze  tam- 
ponade is  that  it  not  only  prevents  excessive  bleeding,  but  on  its  with- 
drawal on, the  following  day  it  wipes  off  from  the  inner  surface  of  the 
uterine  wall  any  secundines  which  may  have  escaped  the  curette  on  the 
day  before. 

In  the  second  method  the  procedure  is  carried  out  in  two  sittings. 
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At  the  first  sitting,  with  sterile  hands,  instruments  and  field  of  operation, 
a  speculum  is  introduced,  the  cervix  is  seized  with  a  bullet  forceps  or 
a  volsella,  steadied  and  dilated.  The  cervical  canal  and  the  vagina  are 
then  firmly  packed  with  bismuth  or  weak  iodoform  gauze  and  left  for 
about  twenty-four  hours.  At  the  end  of  that  time  the  cervix,  which  at 
the  first  sitting  was  found  long  and  rigid,  will  often  be  found  softened, 
shortened  and  easily  dilatable.  In  fact  the  operation  of  emptying  the 
uterus,  which  the  day  before  would  have  been  very  difficult,  is  often 
found  a  very  easy  one,  the  cervix  readily  admitting  one  or  more  fingers 
and  either  with  or  without  the  use  of  the  curette  and  sponge-holder,  easily 
allowing  rapid  emptying  of  the  uterus.  In  this  second  method,  as  in  the 
first,  after  irrigating  the  uterus,  preferably  with  hot  sterile  salt  solution, 
it  is  desirable  to  pack  the  uterus  and  vagina  with  bismuth  or  weak 
iodoform  gauze,  not  only  for  controlling  hemorrhage,  but  for  wiping  out 
the  cavity  of  the  uterus  when  withdrawing  the  gauze. 
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General  Indications. — ^When  the  continuance  of  the  gestation  to  full 
term  would  expose  either  mother  or  child  to  serious  danger  which  might 
be  diminished  or  avoided  by  the  arrest  of  the  pregnancy  at  any  time  after 
the  period  of  viability  of  the  child,  the  induction  of  premature  labor  is 
indicated.  The  indications  for  the  induction  of  premature  labor  may 
be  either  fetal  or  maternal. 

Fetal  Indicationfl. — ^The  indications  arising  from  the  fetus  may  usually 
be  placed  in  one  of  the  three  following  groups: 

1.  Habitual  oversize  or  premature  ossification  of  the  fetal  skull. 

2.  Habitual  death  of  the  fetus  during  the  last  days  or  weeks  of 
pregnancy. 

3.  Fetal  death. 

A  glance  at  the  above  group  demonstrates  at  once  that  with  the 
exception  of  the  last,  the  fetal  indications  for  induction  of  premature 
labor  are  more  apt  to  be  recognized  in  subsequent  pregnancies  rather 
than  in  the  first.  Occasionally,  when  a  large  man,  as  a  member  of  a  foot- 
ball squad,  or  of  a  crew,  marries  a  very  petite  young  lady,  a  child  too 
large  for  her  pelvis  is  suspected  and  careful  observation  with  pelvimetry 
and  cephalometry  practised  throughout  the  latter  half  of  the  pregnancy 
confirms  this  suspicion,  and  recognizes  the  indication  for  premature 
labor.  As  a  rule,  however,  it  is  the  history  of  previous  dystocia  with 
subsequent  fetal  findings  that  determines  the  fetal  indication  for  inter- 
ruption of  the  pregnancy. 

Occasionally,  for  reasons  difficult  to  state,  probably  in  most  cases  an 
obscure  toxemia,  the  fetus  suddenly  dies  in  xdero  a  week  or  two  before 
term.  In  one  of  the  author's  cases  this  occurred  twice  at  about  the  same 
peri(xl  of  pregnancy:  two  weeks  before  term.  In  these  cases  induction 
of  premature  labor  a  little  prior  to  the  time  at  which  the  fetus  has  died 
in  previous  pregnancies  is  distinctly  indicated.     In  the  author's  case 
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just  referred  to,  induction  of  labor  three  weeks  ahead  of  term  in  the 
third  pregnancy  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  living  child. 

As  in  the  case  of  a  dead  fetus  in  the  early  months,  so  in  the  latter 
months  of  pregnancy.  The  presence  of  the  dead  fetus  usually  stimu- 
lates the  uterus  to  contract  and  expel  it.  In  a  few  cases  in  which  the 
death  and  retention  of  the  fetus  has  been  determined  and  the  mother's 
health  seems  to  be  affected  by  it,  induction  of  premature  labor  is  indicated. 

Maternal  IndicatioiiB. — ^The  indications  arising  from  the  mother  may 
relate  to  her  parturient  canal,  the  phcenia,  or  her  general  system. 

Parturient  Canal. — One  of  the  common  indications  for  induction  of 
premature  labor  is  a  contracted  pelvis  and  consequently  narrowed 
parturient  canal.  The  diameter  of  the  fetal  skull  most  likely  to  cause 
difficulty  in  delivery  is  the  biparietal.  According  to  the  investigations 
of  Budin,  Tarnier  and  others,  this  diameter  which  at  term  averages 
9.25  cm.,  at  eight  months  averages  8.25  cm.,  and  at  seven  months,  7  cm. 
These  facts  make  rational  the  induction  of  premature  labor  in  con- 
tracted pelves  and  indicate  approximately  the  amount  of  prematurity 
needed  for  different  degrees  of  contraction.  In  general,  it  may  be 
stated  that  in  the  interests  of  the  child  it  is  desirable  to  have  the  preg- 
nancy approach  as  near  term  as  possible  without  subjecting  either  child 
or  the  mother  to  too  much  trauma  in  the  delivery.  As  a  fetus  under 
eight  months  has  little  vitality  to  withstand  trauma  in  delivery,  it  is 
seldom  desirable  to  induce  a  labor  for  contracted  pelvis  under  eight 
months  of  gestation  and,  indeed,  eight  months  and  a  week  are  much  to 
be  preferred. 

The  Placenta. — ^The  indications  for  induction  of  premature  labor  in 
placenta  previa  and  in  accidental  hemorrhage  will  be  found  discussed 
under  these  headings.  It  may  be  stated  here  that  while  the  indications 
vary  with  the  variety  of  these  complications,  it  is  well  established  that 
in  complete  placenta  previa  and  in  a  complete  separation  of  a  normally 
situated  placenta — "accidental  hemorrhage" — induction  of  premature 
labor  is  indicated. 

Conditions  of  the  General  System. — ^As  in  the  early  months  of  preg- 
nancy, prior  to  the  viability  of  the  child,  certain  grave  systemic  affec- 
tions indicate  induction  of  abortion,  so  in  the  later  months  do  they 
indicate  induction  of  premature  labor.  Moreover,  here  as  in  the  early 
months  toxemia  stands  foremost  in  the  frequency  of  its  occurrence  as  an 
indication  for  induction  of  premature  labor.  The  form  of  toxemia  most 
often  ^een  in  the  later  months  is  that  threatening  eclampsia  rather  than 
pernicious  vomiting,  although  either  the  liver  or  the  kidney  may  be  the 
organ  chiefly  involved.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  also  that  if  the  mother 
is  toxic  the  child  may  be  poisoned  by  remaining  in  the  uterus  and  be 
exposed  to  greater  danger  by  a  continuation  of  the  pregnancy  than  by 
its  interruption.  This  is  evidenced  by  the  frequent  occurrence  of  fetal 
death  due  to  the  toxemia  of  the  mother  prior  to  the  onset  of  labor. 

Advanced  cardiac  disease  may  indicate  induction  of  premature  labor 
in  the  hope  that  the  labor  will  be  easier  if  the  chihl  is  smaller,  and  con- 
sequently less  strain  will  be  thrown  upon  the  overtaxed  heart.  More- 
47' 
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over,  there  is  always  the  hope  that  with  the  pregnancy  over,  the  heart 
will  resume  its  compensation. 

Various  other  constitutional  affections,  as  of  the  nervous  system, 
blood,  etc.,  which  are  aggravated  by  the  pregnancy  and  give  hope  of 
marked  improvement  after  the  pregnancy  is  terminated,  justify  induc- 
tion of  premature  labor  as  soon  as  the  fetus  has  reached  a  period  when 
there  is  every  prospect  that  it  will  survive  if  brought  into  the  world. 

Prognosis. — ^The  prognosis  for  the  mother  depends  largely  upon  the 
indication  for  the  operation.  If  the  indication  is  a  contracted  parturient 
canal,  the  prognosis  for  the  mother  under  the  modern  aseptic  methods 
is  good.  If,  however,  the  indication  for  the  interruption  of  the  pregnancy 
is  some  grave,  systemic  disease,  the  maternal  prognosis  depends  largely 
upon  her  general  condition. 

The  prognosis  for  the  child  depends  largely  upon  its  weight  and  devel- 
opment and  whether  or  not  it  is  suffering  from  a  toxemia  resulting  from 
the  same  condition  in  the  mother.    Two  facts  are  worthy  of  mention : 

1.  It  is  the  maturity  of  the  child  rather  than  its  size  and  weight  which 
determines  its  resistance. 

2.  A  toxic  baby  has  much  less  resistance  than  one  which  is  not  toxic. 
There  is  absolutely  no  foundation  for  the  wide-spread  belief  that  a 

seven  months'  fetus  has  more  chance  of  survival  than  one  at  eight  moirths. 
Of  course  the  nearer  to  term  the  pregnancy  reaches,  other  things  being 
equal  and  the  mother  not  toxic,  the  better  the  chance  of  survival  of  the 
fetus. 

Methods  of  Inducing  Premature  Labor.^The  use  of  various  drugs 
for  induction  of  premature  labor,  as  for  induction  of  abortion,  has  been 
found  either  inefficient  or  unsafe,  and  are  of  interest  simply  as  matter 
of  ancient  history.  The  use  of  castor  oil  which  in  full  doses  will  sometimes 
incite  labor  if  the  woman  is  at  term,  is  practically  of  no  value  in  inducing 
premature  labor. 

The  intra-uterine  injection  of  from  one  to  two  ounces  of  sterilized 
glycerin  between  the  membranes  and  the  uterine  wall  was  suggested 
by  Pelzer,  of  Germany,  as  a  means  of  induction  of  premature  labor,  and 
several  years  ago  was  quite  extensively  tried  in  this  country.  Pelzer 
explained  its  action  in  three  ways: 

1.  By  mechanical  separation  of  the  membranes. 

2.  By  direct  irritation  of  the  uterine  mucosa  as  of  the  rectal  mucosa 
when  used  in  an  enema  or  suppository. 

3.  By  the  affinity  of  glycerin  for  water,  some  of  the  liquor  amnii 
was  drawn  through  the  membranes  with  more  or  less  collapse  of  the 
amniotic  sac. 

Very  soon  after  the  introduction  of  this  method  of  Pelzer,  cases  began 
to  be  reported  in  which  renal  irritation  with  hematuria,  albuminuria, 
etc.,  followed  the  intra-uterine  injection  of  glycerin,  and  on  account  of 
this  danger  and  the  danger  of  injecting  air  into  the  uterine  sinuses  the 
method  rapidly  fell  into  disuse. 

There  are  four  methods  of  induction  of  premature  labor  which  ai 
the  present  time  deserve  consideration : 
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1 .  Dilatation  of  the  cervix  with  an  elastic  bag. 

2.  The  intra-uterine  introduction  of  a  bougie — the  Krause  method. 

3.  The  tamponade  of  the  vagina. 

4.  Puncture  of  the  membranes. 

Of  these  four  methods  the  last  two  are  employed  simply  as  adjuvants 
of  the  first  two. 

Dilatation  of  the  Cervix  with  ao  Elaetie  Bag.— This  is  the  author's 
choice  among  the  methods  just  mentioned  and  is  the  method  generally 


.  432. — Voorhces's  modiGcBtion  of  Champetier  de  Ribea'a  bagB. 


employed  at  the  Sloane  Hospital.  It  has  the  great  advantage  over 
the  second  method  in  that  it  does  not  usually  rupture  the  membranes 
and  follows  nature's  plan  of  dilating  the  cervix  by  elastic  pressure.  Its 
presence  in  the  cervical  canal  stimulates  uterine  contractions  and  the 
conical  shape  of  the  bag  furnishes  a  fluid  wedge  which  imitates  nature's 
method. 

The  bags  used  by  the  author  are  those  of  Champetier  de  Rihes  as 
modified  by  Dr.  James  D.  Voorhees,  of  New  York.  They  are  of  four 
sizes,  as  shown  in  Fig.  432. 
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Except  ill  cases  with  a  long,  rigid  cervix,  it  usually  is  unnecessary  to 
use  bag  No,  1,  as  No,  2  can  be  introduced  at  the  first  sitting,  some- 
times even  No,  3.  As  the  largest  size,  bag  No.  4,  sometimes  displaces 
the  presenting  part,  allowing  the  possibility  of  a  prolapse  of  the  cord, 
the  author  does  not  use  bag  No.  4  unless  the  presentation  is  either  a 
breech  or  a  breech  presentation  is  desired,  as  in  a  placenta  previa. 

In  the  introduction  of  the  bags  the  vulva  should  be  cleansed  and 
draped  as  for  any  operative  delivery.    Unless  the  patient  is  nervous  and 


? 


Figs.  433  niid  434. — Loopod  sponge-holder. 

apprehensive,  or  the  cervical  canal  very  small,  no  anesthetic  is  required. 
The  introduction  of  the  bag  is  facilitated  by  the  lubricating  effect  of  a 
lysol  vaginal  douche,  0.5  per  cent.,  although  this  is  not  a  necessity. 

The  instruments  required  for  this  operation  are  a  forceps  for  holding 
and  introducing  the  bag  after  it  has  been  folded  up;  for  this  a  looped 
sponge-holder  answers  nicel>'  (see  Figs.  433  and  434).  A  syringe  for  distend- 
ing the  hag  after  it  is  in  place,  and  here  may  l>e  used  either  a  metal  piston 
syringe,  or  a  soft-rubber  bulb  syringe  (see  Figs.  435  and  43(5),  (in  private 
practice  the  latter  is  easier  to  carry  in  the  olistetrical  bag  and  answers 
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nicely) ;  an  artery  eiainp  to  compress  the  end  of  the  tube  after  the  bag  is 
filled,  and  a  pair  of  scissors  to  cut  the  tape  with  which  the  end  of  the  tube 
is  ticfl,  so  as  to  remove  the  clamp. 

If  the  cervi<'al  canal  is  very  small  and  rigid  it  may  be  necessarj'  to 
dilate  the  cervix  with  a  glove-stretcher  dilator,  as  a  preliminary  step  to 
the  iiitnxluction  of  the  hag.  In  such  a  case  an  anesthetic  should  be 
employed.  In  private  practice  with  only  one  assistant,  and  she  the 
nurse,  it  is  well  to  have  the  patient  lying  across  the  bed  with  douche  pan 
under  her  hips  and  knees  elevated.    The  advantage  of  the  douche  pan 


Fio.  436 


Fio.  435  and  436. — Syriniren  used  for  dintending  elastic  hagif. 

is  that  it  not  only  allows  the  oi)erator  to  cleanse  the  vulva,  and  if  desired 
give  a  vaginal  douche,  but  elevates  the  hips  and  facilitates  manipula- 
tions. In  a  ho.spital  the  natural  pwsition  would  be  on  the  table  in  the 
lithotomy  position  and  with  a  Kelly  pad  under  her  hips.  The  vulva 
should  l)e  surmunded  with  sterile  towels. 

Having  folded  the  hag  into  as  small  a  compass  as  possible,  it  is  seized 
with  forceps  (see  Fig,  437)  and  with  the  two  fingers  of  the  left  hand  in 
tile  vagina  to  depress  the  perineum  and  serxe  as  a  guide,  the  forceps 
containing  the  hag  is  passed  by  the  right  hand  along  the  vaginal  fingers 
into  the  cervix  until  the  bag  pa.sses  the  internal  os.     The  forceps  is 
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then  withdrawn,  the  syringe  adjusted  to  the  tube  of  the  bag  which  is 
outside  the  vulva  and  the  bag  is  distended  with  some  sterile  fluid;  prefer- 
ably 0.5  per  cent,  lysol  solution,  while  the  vaginal  fingers  are  kept  in  posi- 
tion, to  make  sure  that  the  bag  does  not  slip  from  the  cervix  while  being 
filled.  The  tube  is  then  clamped  with  an  artery  clamp  just  above  the 
nozzle  of  the  syringe  and  the  syringe  withdrawn.  The  tube  is  tied  with 
narrow  tape  above  the  clamp;  the  clamp  withdrawn;  the  tube  folded 
upon  itself  and  placed  in  the  vagina  and  a  sterile  dressing  applied  to  the 


FiQ.  437. — Bos  in  erup  of  forcepa.  Fia.  43S. — Distended  bag. 

vulva.  The  appearance  of  the  distended  bag  is  shown  in  Fig.  438.  As 
a  rule  the  labor  pains  start  in  from  two  to  four  hours  after  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  bag.  Some  uteri,  however,  seem  very  insensitive  to  mechan- 
ical stimuli  and  occasionally  a  bag  will  remain  within  the  cervical  canal 
for  twenty-four  hours  with  scarcely  any  uterine  contractions  resulting. 
This  does  not  mean,  however,  that  nothing  has  been  accomplished,  as 
the  presence  of  the  bag  usually  softens  and  to  a  certain  extent  dilates 
the  cervix  even  without  evident  uterine  contractions,  so  that  at  the  end 
of  twenty-four  hours  the  bag  can  be  withdrawn  and  the  next  size  larger 
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iiitrtxhiciHl.  The  rule  is  that  when  bag  No.  3  has  been  expelled  or  with- 
drawn labor  is  sufficiently  under  way  to  need  no  further  stimulation. 
Occasionally!  however,  further  stimulation  is  needed,  as  will  be  referred 
to  when  discussing  the  second  method  of  induction  of  premature  labor. 

The  Introduction  of  a  Bougie. — The  Krause  Method. — Until  recent  years 
the  method  most  generally  employed  for  induction  of  labor  was  the 
introduction  of  a  catheter  or  bougie  between  the  membranes  and  the 
uterine  wall.  The  bougie  without  an  eye  near  the  tip  is  much  better 
than  a  catheter  with  the  eye,  as  with  the  latter  there  is  a  direct  channel 
for  air  and  bacteria  from  without  to  the  cavity  of  the  uterus. 

If  the  bougie  is  sterile  and  with  sterile  hands  is  introduced  with  all 
aseptic  precautions,  there  is  little  maternal  risk  in  this  method,  but  it 
is  open  to  one  great  objection.  It  is  very  apt  to  cause  a  rupture  of  the 
membranes  with  the  first  few  uterine  contractions  and  with  the  draining 
away  of  the  liquor  amnii  there  results  a  dry  labor  with  greater  direct 
pressure  upon  the  fetus,  greater  delay  in  the  dilatation  of  the  cervix, 
and  the  usual  disadvantage  of  a  dry  labor.  Furthermore,  in  some  cases 
the  presence  of  the  bougie  for  twenty-four  to  thirty-six  hours  fails  to 
excite  uterine  contractions.  For  these  reasons  the  author  prefers  not  to 
use  a  bougie  as  the  initial  means  of  inducing  labor,  but  to  reserve  its  use 
for  cases  in  which  after  bag  No.  3  has  been  used  and  has  been  expelled 
or  withdrawn,  uterine  contractions  have  ceased  and  further  uterine 
stimulation  is  needed.  With  a  cervix  sufficiently  dilated  to  allow  bag  No. 
3  to  pass,  even  if  the  membranes  do  rupture  from  the  presence  of  the 
bougie,  it  will  do  little  harm.  From  the  descent  of  the  presenting  part 
it  may  still  further  aid  the  bougie  in  stimulating  uterine  contractions 
and  thus  aid  the  labor. 

Technic. — ^The  bougie  (see  Fig.  439)  should  be  of  the  so-called  gum- 
elastic  variety,  and  of  a  size  a  little  smaller  than  a  common  lead-pencil. 
As  the  bougie  sometimes  bends  on  introduction  it  is  always  well  to  have 
on  hand  a  sterilized  stilet  with  which  to  maintain  its  shape  if  necessary 
(see  Fig.  440).  With  hands  covered  with  sterile  gloves  and  vulva  and 
vagina  prepared  for  operation,  two  fingers  of  the  left  hand  are  passed 
along  the  vagina  to  the  cervix.  The  sterilized  bougie,  with  or  without 
its  stilet,  held  in  the  right  hand,  is  then  passed  along  the  fingers  of  the 
left  hand  to  and  within  the  cervix,  thence  gently  inserted  as  near  the 
fundus  as  it  will  go  without  the  use  of  force,  letting  it  take  the  path  of 
least  resistance.  After  the  bougie  has  been  introduced,  it  is  well  to  pack 
the  vagina  with  bismuth  or  weak  iodoform  gauze,  not  only  to  hold  the 
bougie  in  place,  but  to  gain  whatever  uterine  stimulation  may  arise 
from  vaginal  tamponade.  If  at  the  end  of  twenty-four  hours  uterine 
contractions  have  not  started,  it  is  usually  wise  to  withdraw  the  gauze 
and  the  bougie  and  either  insert  another  bougie  or  an  elastic  bag. 

Tamponade  of  the  Vagina.-M^ccasionally  the  tamponade  of  the  vagina 
with  gauze  will  bring  on  uterine  contractions.  This  is  more  apt  to  be 
true  in  the  early  months  of  pregnancy,  especially  if  the  cervical  canal  as 
well  as  the  vagina  is  tamponed.  In  times  past  this  tamponade  of  the 
vagina  has  been  recommended  as  a  means  of  inducing  labor.    Its  uncer- 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 
FORCEPS. 

Historical  Sketch. — ^The  obstetric  forceps  has  been  of  such  service  in 
the  cause  of  humanity  that  a  brief  review  of  the  history  of  the  instru- 
ment is  both  interesting  and  instructive. 

Probably  the  first  mention  of  the  use  of  the  forceps  for  the  delivery  of 
a  living  child  is  found  in  the  writings  of  Avicenna,  an  Arabian  physician, 
who  was  born  a.d.  980,  and  died  a.d.  1037.  His  writings  passed  through 
several  translations  into  Latin,  the  common  language  of  science  at  that 
time,  the  translation  by  Benedictus  Rinius,  of  Venice,  being  published  in 
1555.^  In  this  translation  there  is  one  chapter  describing  the  delivery 
of  a  living  child  by  means  of  the  forceps  and  another  chapter  giving 
du-ections  for  the  extraction  of  a  dead  child. 

Subsequent  writers  also  mention  the  use  of  the  forceps,  but  just  who 
first  devised  the  instrument  has  never  been  thoroughly  established. 

Jacobus  Ruoif,  a  native  of  Zurich,  published,  in  1524,  a  treatise  on 
obstetrics,  in  which  he  described  a  long  and  a  short  forceps,  which  he 
had  invented,  stating  that  his  instrument  had  no  teeth  on  it  and  that 
the  child  could  easily  be  delivered  by  his  forceps  if  it  could  be  applied 
to  the  head.  The  forceps  of  these  early  writers  were  crude  instruments 
with  blades  not  separable,  and  therefore  could  only  be  introduced  together 
and  then  adjusted  to  the  head.  From  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  to  the 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  but  little  progress  was  made  either 
in  the  construction  or  use  of  the  forceps.  This  brings  the  history  to  the 
Chamberlen  family,  whose  different  members  so  improved  the  construc- 
tion of  the  instrument  and  so  perfected  its  use  that  by  many  writers  the 
invention  of  the  forceps  has  been  incorrectly  credited  to  them. 

This  famous  family  was  originally  resident  in  Paris.  The  founder  of 
the  English  branch  of  the  family  was  William  Chamberlen,  probably 
a  surgeon,  who  being  obliged  to  leave  Paris  on  account  of  his  religious 
beliefs,  went  to  England  in  1569. 

William  Chamberlen  was  evidently  fond  of  the  name  "Peter,'*  for 
having  two  sons  he  called  them  both  by  that  name.  Both  of  these  sons, 
Peter  the  elder  and  Peter  the  younger,  practised  medicine  in  Ix)ndon 
and  became  successful,  especially  in  midwifery.  Peter  the  elder  died  in 
1G31,  and  Peter  the  younger  in  1626,  leaving  a  son  also  named  Peter  who 
was  called  Doctor  Peter,  to  distinguish  him  from  his  father  and  from 
his  uncle.  Doctor  Peter  was  the  first  member  of  the  family  to  obtain 
the  degree  of  M.D.,  receiving  it  from  Padua  in  1619,  and  later  from 

»  Avieennie,  Libor  Canonis  de  Medicinis  Cordial  ibus  et  Canticala  Bonedicto  Rinio  Venoto- 
VcnctiiM,  Ifio-O,  HIxT  III,  fen.  xxl,  tract  11,  cap.  26,  p.  390. 
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Oxford  and  Cambridge.^  He  had  a  large  obstetric  practice  and  died  in 
1683  at  Woodham,  Mortimer  Hall,  in  Essex,  leaving  several  sons,  one 
of  whom  named  Hugh,  was  destined  to  play  a  prominent  part  historically 
in  spreading  the  knowledge  of  the  obstetric  forceps. 

Hugh  Chamberlen  was  born  in  1630.  He  was  an  accoucheur  and  a 
man  of  considerable  ability,  although  it  is  doubtful  whether  he  ever 
obtained  the  degree  of  M.D.  In  1670  he  visited  Paris  and  became 
acquainted  with  the  famous  obstetrician  Mauriceau,  to  whom  he  tried 
to  sell  the  family  secret,  claiming  that  by  it  he  could  deliver  the  most 
difficult  case  in  a  few  moments.  As  a  test  case  Mauriceau  gave  him  a 
rhachitic  dwarf.  After  three  hours  of  vigorous  effort  he  was  obliged  to 
acknowledge  his  failure  and  the  woman  died  undelivered  twenty-four 
hours  later  with  uterus  badly  lacerated.  Chamberlen  returned  to  Eng- 
land and  lived  there  several  years,  but  either  on  account  of  his  unpopular 
political  views  or  certain  financial  difficulties,  he  was  obliged  to  lea^e 


Fig.  441. — Chamberlen  forceps. 

England  and  moved  to  Amsterdam,  where  he  spent  the  remainder  of 
his  days. 

While  living  in  Amsterdam  he  sold  his  so-called  family  secret  to  Room- 
huysen,  an  obstetrician,  who  soon  disposed  of  it  to  the  Medico-Phar- 
maceutical College  of  Amsterdam.  This  college  soon  secured  the  sole 
right  to  license  physicians  to  practise  in  Holland  and  would  grant  this 
license  only  to  those  who  would  take  the  course  in  obstetrics,  pay  a 
special  fee,  and  under  pledge  of  secrecy  receive  the  knowledge  of  the 
Chamberlen  instrument.  This  went  on  until  about  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  when  it  is  said  two  public-spirited  citizens  of  Hol- 
land, Vischer  and  Van  der  Poll,  disgusted  that  what  was  claimed  to  be 
such  a  boon  to  humanity  should  remain  a  secret,  took  the  medical  course, 
paid  the  fee  for  the  secret  and  published  it.  It  proved  to  be  only  one 
blade  of  the  forceps.    Whether  this  was  all  Hugh  Chamberlen  disposed 

*  Partridge,  History  of  the  Obstetric  Forceps,  Amer.  Jour.  Obst.,  li,  766. 
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of,  or  whether,  the  college  held  back  part  of  the  secret  is  not  clear.  Any 
doubt  existing  concerning  the  association  of  the  forceps  with  the  Cham- 
berlen  family  was  cleared  up  by  the  finding,  in  1813,  in  a  trunk  in  the  old 
Chamberlen  house  at  Essex,  formerly  occupied  by  Doctor  Peter,  four 
pairs  of  forceps  (see  Fig.  441)  which  had  evidently  been  used  by  different 
members  of  the  Chamberlen  family  and  which  represented  different 
stages  of  development  in  the  instrument.  They  differed  from  the  forceps 
previously  described  by  Ruoff  by  having  separate  blades. 


Fios.  442  and  443. — Chsmberlen  forceps. 

The  differences  in  the  shape  of  the  blades  showed  progressive  improve- 
ment and  the  fact  that  the  lock  had  been  found  insufficient  is  evidenced 
by  the  reinforcement  by  wrapping  as  shown  in  the  middle  two  pairs. 
All  the  forceps  were  short  forceps  with  only  a  cephalic  curve  and  therefore 
adapted  only  to  low  work.  The  lateral  and  anteroposterior  view  of  the 
perfected  Chamberlen  forceps  is  shown  in  Figs.  442  and  443.  The  credit 
of  introducing  the  forceps  into  general  use  in  England  belongs  to  William 
Giffard,  whose  book  entitled   Cases  in  Midwifery,  published   by  a 
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friend  in  1734,  shortly  after  his  death,  contained  a  description  of  225 
cases  seen  by  him  during  the  years  of  1724-1731,  in  many  of  which 
he  used  the  forceps.  The  book  also  contains  an  illustration  of  his 
instrument. 

The  next  marked  improvement  in  the  obstetric  forceps  appeared  about 
the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  when  Levret,  in  France  in  1747, 
and  Smellie  in  England  in  1751,  working  independently  of  each  other, 
added  a  pelvic  curve  (as  seen  in  Figs.  444  to  447).   The  Smellie  forceps  is 


Fio.  444 


Fio.  445 


FioB.  444  and  445. — Levret  forceps. 


a  shorter  forceps  than  the  Levret,  has  less  of  a  pelvic  curve  and  by  Smellie 
was  often  covered  with  leather  to  prevent  slipping.  From  these  two 
types  of  forceps,  the  Smellie,  with  the  English  lock  and  the  levret  with 
the  French  lock,  have  descended  the  long  forceps  of  the  present  day. 

From  the  Smellie  forceps  come  the  Simpson,  the  Elliot  and  the  Tucker- 
McLane  (see  Figs.  448  to  453).  From  the  levret  forceps  comes  the  Hodge 
forceps,  and  it  was  evidently  a  modification  of  the  Levret  forceps  to 
which  Tarnier,  in  1877,  added  the  traction  rods  (see  Figs,  454  and  455) 
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and  enunciated  the  principle  of  axis  traction  which  has  provt^i  i>f  great 
value  in  high  forceps  delivery. 

From  the  preceding  historical  description  of  the  forceps  it  is  seen 
that  there  are  three  chief  varieties  of  the  forceps: 

1.  The  short  forceps,  illustrated  by  the  Chamberlen  and  the  Smellie 
forceps. 

2.  The  long  forceps,  illustrated  by  the  Levret,  the  Elliot  and  the 
Tucker-Mcl^ne. 

3.  The  axis-traction  forceps,  illustrated  by  the  Tamier. 


FiuB.  446  aiid  447.— Snii-llic  forccpa. 

It  will  be  noted  that  there  are  two  varieties  of  lock,  the  English  lock, 
in  which  one  hlade  fits  over  and  into  the  other,  as  seen  in  the  SmelHe, 
the  Simpsttn,  the  Elliot  and  the  Tucker-McLane,  and  the  French  lock, 
in  which  the  blades  are  held  together  by  a  thumb-screw,  as  is  seen  in  the 
levret  forceps  an<l  in  the  axis-traction  instrument  of  Tamier. 

(.'<»mparison  of  the  different  instruments  also  shows  two  varieties  of 
blade:  the  fenestrat<il  bla<le,  as  seen  in  the  Ix^'vret,  the  Tarnier  and 
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the  Elliot  forceps,  and  the  solid  blade,  as  seen  in  the  Smellie  and  the 
Tucker-McLane. 

The  relative  value  of  the  fenestrated  and  solid  blade  will  be  discussed 
later. 

The  Function  of  the  rorceps.— The  chief  functions  of  the  obstetric 
forceps  are  two:  (1)  As  a  tractor.  (2)  As  a  rotator.  While  it  is  well 
recognized  that  other  subsidiary  actions  are,  or  may  be,  associated  with 


Figs.  448  mid  449. — Simpson  forc«p>, 

the  use  of  the  forceps,  such  as  compression,  teverage  and  uterine  stimvia- 
tion,  it  is  usually  traction  and  occasionally  rotation  which  are  the  functions 
sought. 

Some  compression  is  inevitably  associated  with  everj'  forceps  deliverj, 
but  it  occurs  because  it  is  unavoidable  in  drawing  a  head  through  a 
canal  which  has  to  dilate  from  within  outward  rather  than  because  com- 
pression is  desired.  A  slight  amount  of  leverage  from  side  to  side  is 
sometimes  employed  in  very  difficult  deliveries,  but  is  much  less  employed 
than  formerly  and  is  seldom  to  be  advised,    VrTiile  every  obstetrician 
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realizes  that  traction  lipon  the  forceps  almost  always  stimulates  ut«riDe 
contraction,  no  one  thinks  of  using  the  instrument  solely  for  that  purpose. 

While  formerly  the  use  of  the  forceps  as  a  rotator  was  decried  as  too 
dangerous,  the  skilled  obstetrician  of  the  present  day  aims  at  cephalic 
application  of  the  forceps,  and  in  his  delivery  of  the  head  with  the  cephalic 
application  makes  frequent  use  of  the  power  of  rotation. 

Choice  of  a  Forceps. — ^In  considering  the  choice  of  a  forceps  for  gen- 
eral use  two  facts  at  once  become  evident;  (1)  That  a  so-called  long 


Fios.  450  and  451, — Elliot  forcepa. 

forceps  will  do  all  the  work  of  which  a  short  forceps  is  capable  and  will 
also  do  its  own  work,  and  that  there  is  therefore  no  reason  for  the 
obstetrician  to  add  to  the  weight  of  his  obstetric  bag  by  carrying  a 
short  forceps.  (2)  That  the  axis-traction  forceps  is  a  complicated  instru- 
ment and  rather  cumbersome  for  simple  forceps  operations.  A  skilled 
obstetrician  can  do  good  work  with  any  of  the  modem  long  forceps  such 
as  the  Simpson,  the  Elliot  or  the  Tucker-McLane  and  in  general  will 
do  his  best  work  with  the  instrument  with  which  he  is  most  familiar. 
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For  many  years  the  author  used  the  Simpson  forceps  in  his  work  and 
was  satisfied  with  it,  but  as  time  went  on  he  began  to  appreciate  that 
the  shoulder  in  the  shanks  of  the  Simpson  forceps  exposed  the  tissues 
of  the  vulva  to  greater  tension  than  was  necessary  and  often  it  was 
convenient  to  have  a  longer  instrument.  The  two  simple  long  forceps 
which  at  the  present  day  rival  each  other  in  popularity,  are  the  Elliot 
and  the  Tucker-Mcl>ane,  and  the  rivalry  depends  upon  the  question: 
Shall  the  blade  be  fenestrated  or  solid?    At  the  Sloane  Hospital  and  in 

Fia.  452  Fio.  453 


Fius,  453  and  453.— Tuckcr-McLarie  forceps. 

his  private  practice  the  author  uses  and  prefers  for  all  ordinary  forceps 
work  the  Tucker-McLane  instrument  with  the  solid  blade  for  the  follow- 
ing reasons:  As  stated  above  the  skilled  obstetrician  of  today  always 
aims  to  apply  the  forceps  blades  to  the  sides  of  the  child's  head,  j.  e., 
a  cephalic  application.  In  order  to  achieve  this  result  it  is  desirable  to 
have  a  blade  which  will  intrtMluce  easily  and  will  slide  around  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  pelvic  canal.  A  solid  blade,  on  account  of  its  lessenoi 
tendency  to  catch  upon  any  projecting  object,  will  do  this  more  easily 
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than  a  fenestrated  blade.  Furthermore,  the  blade  which  will  slip  off 
easily  when  desired,  is  a  great  advantage,  and  that  the  solid  blade  will 
do  this  more  readily  than  the  fenestrated  is  known  by  everyone  who 
has  used  both.    The  question  is,  Will  the  solid  blade  slip  when  undesired 


Fxo.  454. — Tamier  azi»-traction  forceps.    Traction  handle  separated. 

more  readily  than  the  fenestrated?  This  question  has  exceptionally 
to  be  answered  in  the  affirmative.  It  is  an  imdeniable  fact  that  a  fenes- 
trated blade  which  has  been  applied  firmly  to  the  head  and  into  the 
fenestra  of  which  the  tissues  of  the  scalp  have  protruded  will  hold  a 
little  more  firmly  than  the  solid  blade  which  presses  evenly  upon  the 


Fig.  455. — Tamier  axis-traction  forceps.    Traction  handle  attached. 

outer  surface  of  the  scalp.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  application  of  the 
forceps  is  as  it  should  be,  and  the  relation  between  passage  and  passenger 
is  suitable  for  forceps  delivery,  slipping  of  the  solid  blade  is  an  accident 
of  the  rarest  occurrence.  Furthermore,  the  smooth,  solid  blade  is  a  little 
48 
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less  likely  to  mar  the  features  of  the  child  than  is  the  fenestrated  blade. 
In  certain  cases  of  difficult  forceps  delivery  the  principle  of  axis  traction 
advocated  by  Tarnier  and  best  exemplified  in  his  forceps  (see  Figs.  454 
and  455)  is  extremely  valuable,  and  if  one  is  to  practice  obstetrics  at.  all 
extensively  he  should  carry  in  his  obstetric  bag  two  varieties  of  forceps, 
one  long,  plain  forceps,  and  one  axis-traction  forceps.  The  author's 
preference  is  for  a  Tucker-McLane  and  a  Tarnier  forceps,  and  these  are 
the  two  carried  in  his  obstetric  bag. 

With  these  two  instruments  the  obstetrician  is  provided  for  all  cases 
suitable  for  forceps  delivery.  If  for  any  reason  the  delivery  is  extremely 
difficult  and  the  Tucker-McLane  forceps  with  its  solid  blades  show  a 
tendency  to  slip  (a  very  rare  occurrence),  the  Tarnier  instrument  com- 
bines both  the  fenestrated  blade  and  the  traction  rods,  thus  meeting  all 
indications. 

Indications  for  Forceps  Delivery. — ^Insufficient  Expulsive  Power.— One 
of  the  most  frequent  indications  for  forceps  delivery  is  a  lack  of  expul- 
sive power  either,  uterine,  abdominal,  or  both,  to  overcome  the  resistance 
of  the  parturient  canal.  This  resistance  may  come  either  from  a  dispro- 
portion between  passenger  and  passage  or  from  a  malposition  of  the 
presenting  part. 

The  strength  of  the  patient  may  have  been  exhausted  in  dilating  a 
rigid  cervix  during  the  first  stage,  so  that  little  is  left  for  the  second. 
Or,  during  the  second  stage,  strength  which  would  have  sufficed  for  the 
delivery  of  a  normal  position  may  have  been  spent  in  the  vain  endeavor 
to  rotate  an  occipitoposterior. 

Insufficient  Progress. — An  illustration  of  this  is  seen  in  cases  where  in 
the  interest  of  either  mother  or  child  it  is  advisable  to  terminate  the 
labor  speedily,  as  for  instance,  eclampsia  of  the  mother  or  rapidly  failing 
fetal  heart. 

Frequency. — This  varies  largely  with  the  class  of  patients  with  which 
the  obstetrician  has  to  deal.  Occasionally  it  is  said  by  those  practbing 
in  the  country  that  they  have  practised  obstetrics  all  their  lives  and 
have  found  it  necessary  to  use  the  forceps  in  only  a  few  cases.  This  can 
only  mean  one  of  two  things,  either  that  the  patients  under  discussion 
were  very  normal  women,  or  that  the  lives  of  many  children  were  lost 
which  might  have  been  saved  by  the  skilful  use  of  the  forceps. 

At  the  Sloane  Hospital,  in  20,000  consecutive  labors,  forceps  delivery 
was  resorted  to  in  2468  cases,  i.  e.,  12.3  per  cent.,  or  approximately  1  to  8. 

In  500  consecutive  cases  in  the  author's  private  practice,  in  New  York 
City,  forceps  delivery  was  resorted  to  113  times,  i.e.,  22.6  per  cent,, or 
approximately  1  to  4. 

Centra-indications.  —  Forceps  delivery  should  be  considered  contra- 
indicated  in  the  following  conditions: 

1 .  Where  a  disproportion  between  child  and  parturient  canal  renders 
delivery  per  vim  naturales  mechanically  impossible. 

2.  Where  the  presentation  or  position  makes  delivery  Impossible. 

3.  I^ndilatable  cervix. 

4.  Unruptured  membranes. 
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Some  of  these  contra-indieations  may  be  removed  and  then  the  forceps 
be  properly  indicated.  Thus  a  malpresentation  or  position .  may  be 
corrected.  An  undilatable  cervix  may  be  softened  or  rendered  dilatable 
by  the  elastic  bag  or  other  means.  The  membranes  should  always  be 
ruptured  before  the  application  of  the  forceps. 

Dangers  in  the  Use  of  the  Forceps. — ^These  may  be  either  (a)  maternal 
or  (6)  fetal. 

Maternal  Dangers. — ^The  maternal  dangers  consist  chiefly  in  (1)  lacera- 
tions, (2)  fractures,  and  (3)  sloughing. 

Lacerations. — Lacerations  of  the  pelvic  floor  will  occasionally  occur 
with  the  best  of.  obstetricians,  whether  the  patient  is  delivered  by  nature 
or  by  the  use  of  the  forceps,  and  at  times  this  laceration  is  favored  by 
leaving  the  woman  too  long  in  the  second  stage  of  labor,  until  the  vulva 
has  become  edematous  before  applying  the  forceps;  in  other  words,  by 
the  neglect  of  the  forceps  rather  than  by  the  use  of  the  instrument. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  are  certain  dangers  of  laceration  by  the  forceps 
which  should  be  recognized  and  avoided.  Among  them  may  be  men- 
tioned: (a)  the  sudden  slipping  of  the  instrument  with  consequent 
laceration  of  the  parturient  canal  on  account  of  an  improper  application 
of  the  instrument;  (6)  the  too  rapid  extraction  of  the  head,  without 
giving  time  for  dilatation  of  the  canal;  (c)  premature  elevation  of  the 
handles  of  the  instrument  as  the  head  approaches  the  pelvic  floor;  thus 
allowing  the  ends  of  the  blades  to  project  beyond  the  head  and  tear  the 
posterior  vaginal  wall,  perhaps  even  into  the  rectum. 

Fractures, — ^The  time  for  brute  force  in  the  use  of  the  forceps  has 
passed.  The  author  has  had  under  his  care  a  patient  in  whose  previous 
labor,  the  family  physician,  a  large,  powerful  man,  on  finding  that  he 
was  unable  to  deliver  her  with  the  forceps  by  his  own  strength,  called  in 
a  colleague,  who  with  arms  around  his  waist,  pulled  upon  the  attending 
physician  while  he  pulled  upon  the  forceps.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  in 
such  cases  separation  of  the  symphysis  or  fracture  of  the  coccyx  occurs? 
Straining  of  one  or  both  of  the  sacro-iliac  joints  is  also  a  not  unusual 
result  of  such  improper  force. 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  well  to  mention  that  in  certain  cases  in 
which  the  coccyx  has  been  previously  fractured  by  a  fall  and  has  united 
at  an  angle,  a  refracture  may  occur  either  under  the  proper  use  of  the 
forceps  or  even  by  the  unaided  efforts  of  nature.  In  one  of  the  author's 
cases  this  occurred  in  her  first  and  second  confinements,  which  were  for- 
ceps deliveries,  and  in  her  third  confinement,  which  was  otherwise 
normal,  the  coccyx  was  heard  to  snap  under  the  normal  expulsive  powers 
of  nature. 

Sloughing,— Vnder  the  influence  of  too  long  and  too  powerful  traction 
upon  the  forceps,  especially  if  this  traction  is  not  intermittent,  the  soft 
parts  may  be  so  compressed  against  the  bony  pelvis  as  to  lose  their  vitality 
and  sloughing  occur.  This  was  formerly  the  cause  of  many  of  the  cases 
of  vesicovaginal  fistula.  Since  the  proper  use  of  the  forceps  has  been 
better  understood  and  the  instrument  has  been  used  before  the  woman 
has  been  left  too  long  in  the  second  stage,  fistulie  have  become  less  and 
less  frequent. 
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From  the  above  it  is  seen  that  sloughing  may  occur  either  from  neglect 
to  use  the  forceps  at  the  proper  time,  or  from  too  forcible  or  too  continuous 
traction  upon  the  instrument  when  used. 

Fetal  Dangers. — ^The  dangers  to  the  fetus  in  a  forceps  delivery  are 
three:  Compression,  fracture,  and  laceration. 

Compression. — ^A  too  long  and  too  forcible  extraction  of  a  child  through 
a  parturient  canal  too  small  for  the  fetal  head  in  question  may  cause 
a  cerebral  compression  and  hemorrhage  and  result  either  in  fetal  death 
at  the  time  of  delivery  or  soon  after,  or  in  cerebral  impairment,  perhaps 
idiocy,  later  in.  life.  On  the  other  hand,  a  case  left  too  long  in  need  of 
forceps  delivery  may  have  just  as  serious  compression  and  with  just  as 
serious  consequences.  This  is  the  Scilla  and  Charybdis  between  which 
the  skilful  obstetrician  endeavors  to  safely  steer  the  fetal  bark. 

Fracture. — ^Fracture  of  the  fetal  skull  is  possible,  but  usually  occurs 
either  from  an  improper  application  of  the  forceps  or  from  an  attempt 
to  deliver  a  head  too  large  for  the  given  canal. 

Lacerations. — ^Lacerations  of  the  fetal  scalp,  face,  or  neck  usually 
occur  from  one  or  more  of  the  following  causes:  1.  From  an  improper 
application  of  the  forceps  to  the  child's  head.  The  instrument  is  con- 
structed to  be  applied  to  the  sides  of  the  child's  head,  i.  e.,  along  the 
occipitomental  diameter.  If  it  grasps  the  head  with  one  blade  over  an 
eye  and  the  other  over  the  occiput,  or  if  one  blade  reaches  down  on  the 
neck  and  the  other  over  the  forehead,  the  forceps  is  apt  to  slip  and 
lacerations  occur. 

2.  If  traction  is  made  upon  the  forceps  before  the  blades  are  properly 
locked,  the  blades  are  not  parallel  and  the  edge  of  one  at  least  is  apt 
to  cut  into  the  tissues  of  the  scalp. 

3.  Slipping  of  the  forceps  from  any  cause  usually  produces  lacera- 
tions of  the  fetal  scalp  or  face. 

Varieties  of  Forceps  Operations. — ^For  purposes  of  description  and 
record,  three  varieties  of  forceps  operations  are  recognized: 

1.  The  high-forceps  operation,  when  the  instrument  is  applied  to  a 
head  of  which  the  greatest  biparietal  diameter  has  not  passed  the  brim 
plane.    This  head  may  be  floating  or  engaged. 

2.  The  medium-forceps  operation,  when  the  head  lies  in  the  cavity  of 
the  pelvis,  i.  e.,  when  the  greatest  biparietal  diameter  has  passed  the 
brim  plane. 

3.  The  low-forceps  operation,  when  the  head  lies  on  the  pelvic  floor, 
i.  e.,  when  the  greatest  biparietal  diameter  has  passed  the  plane  of  the 
bony  outlet.    In  this  case  the  caput  is  usually  in  sight. 

The  frequency  of  the  indication  for  the  different  varieties  of  forceps 
operation  may  be  seen  from  the  following  statistics  of  the  Sloane 
Hospital. 

In  the  2468  forceps  operations  occuring  in  20,000  consecutive  deliveries 
there  were: 

1778  low  operations 8.90  per  cent.,  or  1  to  11 

472  medium  operations 2.30  per  cent.,  or  1  to  43 

218  high  operations 1.09  per  cent.,  or  1  to  92 
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Of  the  1778  low-forceps  operations,  1453  were  performed  in  primi- 
gravidie,  or  81.7  per  cent,,  and  325  were  performed  in  multigravidie,  or 
18.3  per  cent.  Of  the  472  medium- 
forcepa  operations,  324  were  per- 
formed in  primigravidee,  or  68.6 
per  cent.,  and  148  were  performed 
in  multi^avidie,  or  31.'4  per  cent. 

Of  the  218  high-forceps  opera- 
tiona,  87  were  performed  in  primi- 
gravidee,  or  40  per  cent.,  and  131 
were  performed  in  multigravidie, 
or  60  per  cent. 

Tachnic  ot  the  forceps  Opera- 
tion.—Positlim  ot  the  Patient.— 
In  America  it  is  generally  agreed 
that  whether  a  normal  delivery  is 
conducted  with  the  patient  on  her 
back  or  on  her  side,  in  an  obstetric 
operation  like  a  forceps  deliverj', 
there  is  only  one  position  for  the 
patient,  i.  e.,  the  so-called  lith- 
otomy position;  the  patient  lying 
on  her  back,  at  the  edge  of  the 
bed  or  table,  with  knees  elevated  and  held  in  this  position  by  some 
variety  of  leg-holder.  In  a  hospital  the  feet  are  usually  held  in  canvas 
stirrups  attached  to  metal  uprights  at  the  foot  of  the  table,  but  in 


Fi(i.  456.— Robb'a  leg-holder. 


Fia.  4S7. — Robb'a  leg-holder  in  posiUoD. 


private  practice  a  canvas  leg-holder,  usually  called  Robb's  leg-bolder  (see 
Fig.  456),  which  will  pass  over  one  shoulder  and  then  about  eadi  knee 
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(see  Fig.  457),  will,  on  account  of  its  light  weight  and  small  compass, 
generally  be  found  most  convenient. 

In  cases  of  emergency  a  folde<l  or  twisted  slieet  maj'  lie  useil  for  this 
purpose,  but  it  is  wiser  to  carry  a  canvas  leg-holder  in  one's  obstetric 
bag.  The  dorsal  position  has  the  further  advantage  that  the  fetal  lieart 
can  be  watched  bj'  an  assistant  during  the  forceps  delivery,  and  after 
the  deliver;-  of  tlie  child,  the  fundus  may  he  held  and  if  necessary 
manipulated  without  change  of  posture. 


Preparation  of  the  Patient. — Before  the  use  of  the  forceps  the  vulva 
should  be  closely  clipped  or  shaved  if  this  has  not  been  previously 
attended  to.  The  bladder  should  be  emptied  either  voluntarily  or  by 
catheter,  not  only  because  all  the  available  space  in  the  pelvis  is  desired 
for  ease  of  extraction,  but  also  because  severe  traction  and  pressure 
against  a  distended  bladder  would  endanger  that  viscus.  Furthermore, 
if  a  distended  portion  of  the  bladder  is  caught  in  front  of  the  head, 
traction  upon  the  latter  would  tend  to  loosen  the  bladder  from  its  pubic 
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attachments  and  favor  cystocele.  It  is  taken  for  granted  that  the 
rectum  has  been  emptied  by  enema  earlier  in  the  labor,  but  it  is  fitting 
that  attention  should  be  directed  to  the  fact  that  the  rectum  as  well  as 
the  bladder  should  l>e  emptied  in  all  forceps  operations. 

After  emptying  the  bladder,  the  vulva  and  inner  surfaces  of  the  thighs 
should  be  thoroughly  scrubbed  with  sterile  soap  and  water,  disinfected 
and  properly  draped,  especial  care  being  taken  to  cover  the  rectum  and 
to  leave  exposed  only  the  vulvar  field;  the  surroundings  of  this  field 
being  covered  with  sterile  stocking-drawers  and  sterile  towels  or  sheets 
(see  Fig.  458). 

The  patient  should  be  anesthetized  until  she  is  thoroughly  under 
control.  The  author  was  once  called  upon  to  operate  upon  a  case  of 
ruptured  uterus  in  a  woman,  who  being  only  partially  anesthetized, 
pushed  over  her  obstetrician,  after  he  applied  the  forceps,  raised  herself 
upon  the  bed  and  sat  down  upon  the  handles  of  the  instruments  as  they 
projected  from  the  vulva,  tjius  causing  an  incomplete  rupture  of  the  uterus. 

Application  of  the  Forceps. — Before  discussing  the  details  of  the  dif- 
ferent forceps  operations,  the  meaning  of  the  term  "application''  should 
be  made  clear.  Two  diflFerent  methods  of  applying  the  forceps  for  the 
delivery  of  a  child  are  possible: 

1.  The  two  blades  may  be  introduced,  one  to  one  side  of  the  pelvis 
and  the  other  to  the  other  side,  and  then  locked,  grasping  any  part  of  the 
fetal  head  which  lies  between  them.  This  was  for  many  years  the  method 
used  in  England  and  has  been  generally  known  as  the  English  method, 
or  the  pehic  application.  This  method  considers  only  the  sides  of  the 
pelvis  in  the  introduction  of  the  forceps  and  regards  the  fetal  head  chiefly 
as  a  foreign  body  to  be  extracted  from  it. 

2.  In  the  medium-  and  low-forceps  operation  the  long  diameter  of  the 
head  usually,  but  by  no  means  always,  lies  in  the  anteroposterior  diam- 
eter of  the  outlet  and  the  blades  introduced  one  on  each  side  of  the  pelvis 
would  under  these  circumstances  be  applied  to  the  sides  of  the  child's 
head  but  without  regard  to  whether  the  occiput  was  anterior  or  posterior. 

The  application  sought  today  by  all  skilled  obstetricians  is  the  cephalic 
application^  sometimes  called  the  "continental  method,"  as  distinguished 
from  the  English.  In  this  application  of  the  forceps,  the  blades  are 
applied  to  the  sides  of  the  child's  head  whatever  its  position  in  the 
pelvis.  This  method  presupposes  an  accurate  diagnosis  of  the  position 
of  the  child  before  the  use  of  the  instrument. 

The  cephalic  application  of  the  forceps  is  not  only  more  scientific 
in  favoring  the  natural  mechanism  of  labor,  but  it  brings  the  pressure  of 
the  instrument  upon  that  diameter  of  the  fetal  head  which  is  least  liable 
to  injury  from  it. 

The  Bteps  of  the  operation  may  be  regarded  as  follows: 

1.  Diagnosis  of  the  presentation  and  position. 

2.  Introduction  of  the  blades. 

3.  Locking  of  the  blades. 

4.  Traction. 

5.  Removal. 
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Diagnosis  of  the  Presentation  and  Position  of  the  Child. — So  important 
is  it  that  the  obstetrician  should  know  just  the  problem  with  which  he 
has  to  deal,  that  the  author  would  lay  stress  upon  the  need  for  an  accu- 
rate diagnosis  of  the  presentation  and  position  of  the  child  and  the 
relative  size  of  the  pelvis  before  attempting  the  introduction  of  the 
forceps. 

The  reasons  for  this  are  obvious:  If  it  is  a  breech  presentation  the 
forceps  is  rarely  indicated,  at  least  until  after  the  birth  of  the  shoulders. 
If  it  is  a  vertex  presentation  with  an  occipitoposterior  position,  the 
forceps  is  usually  not  to  be  introduced  until  at  least  partial  manual 
rotation  of  the  head  has  been  accomplished.  If  the  pelvis  is  too  small 
for  delivery  per  vias  naturahs  the  forceps  should  not  be  used  at  all. 
For  these  reasons  an  accurate  diagnosis  of  the  conditions  present  should 
first  be  made.  If  necessary  for  this  purpose  even  the  whole  hand  should 
be  introduced  into  the  vagina  for  palpation  of  the  sutures  and  fontanelles. 
Many  obstetricians  feel  for  and  identify  the  posterior  ear  as  a  means  of 
diagnosis  of  position,  but  this  is,  as  a  rule,  unnecessary  as  the  sutures  and 
fontanelles  usually  furnish  the  desired  information. 

Methods  of  Introduction  of  the  Blades, — ^Two  methods  of  introduction 
of  the  forceps  blades  are  possible,  (a)  The  lateral.  (6)  The  posterior. 
The  lateral  introduction  consists  in  passing  the  left  blade  to  the  left  side 
of  the  pelvis  and  the  right  blade  to  the  right  side  of  the  pelvis  and  then 
adjusting  the  blades  to  the  sides  of  the  child's  head. 

The  posterior  introduction  consists  in  passing  the  left  blade  along  the 
middle  of  the  posterior  vaginal  wall  with  the  concavity  of  the  blade 
upward,  then  passing  the  right  blade  held  in  the  right  hand,  with  its 
convexity  sliding  along  the  concavity  of  the  left  blade,  until  the  handles 
are  even,  then  rotating  both  blades  simultaneously  until  they  rest  upon 
the  sides  of  the  fetal  head. 

For  normal  cases,  with  occiput  anterior,  the  lateral  method  of  intro- 
duction is  preferable.  The  posterior  introduction  in  these  cases  is  both 
more  difficult  and  more  likely  to  do  harm.  In  fact  the  posterior  intro- 
duction in  its  complete  form  has  never  been  satisfactory  to  the  author, 
but  in  cases  with  occiput  posterior  the  combination  of  the  posterior 
and  lateral  introduction  has  proved  of  very  great  value.  In  these  cases, 
after  manual  rotation  of  the  occiput  as  nearly  fon^'ard  as  is  possible, 
the  blade  corresponding  to  the  side  on  which  the  occiput  has  lain  is 
introduced  in  the  median  line  posteriorly  and  rotated  around  to  the 
side  of  the  fetal  head,  thus  holding  and  increasing  the  rotation  accom- 
plished by  the  hand. 

The  other  blade  is  then  introduced  laterally  so  as  to  avoid  rotating 
the  head  in  the  opposite  direction,  and  is  applied  to  the  opposite  side 
of  the  fetal  head.  If  the  position  was  an  L.  O.  P.,  after  manual  rota- 
tion forward  of  the  fetal  head,  the  left  blade  would  be  the  one  to  intro- 
duce first  and  posteriorly  and  after  its  rotation  to  the  ^e  of  the  fetal 
head  the  right  blade  would  be  introduced  laterally  to  the  right  side  of 
the  pelvis.  Its  shank  and  handle  lying  anteriorly  to  those  of  the  left 
blade,  the  two  would  lock  naturally.    If  the  position  was  an  R.  O,  P., 
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after  manual  rotation  forward  of  the  fetal  head,  the  right  blade  would 
l>e  the  one  to  introduce  first  and  posteriorly  and  after  its  rotation  to  the 
side  of  the  fetal  head,  the  left  blade  would  be  introduced  laterally  to  the 
left  side  of  the  pelvis.  The  shank  and  handle  of  the  left  blade  will  now 
lie  anterior  to  those  of  the  right,  and  the  two  blades  will  not  lock  until 
the  handle  of  the  left  blade  has  been  carried  underneath  that  of  the  right. 

With  a  little  adjustment  of  the  two  blades  they  will  now  lock  with 
ease. 

Technio  of  IntrodiLCtion  of  the  Forceps  Blades, — In  all'  methods  of 
introduction  of  the  forceps  blades,  save  in  the  cases  where  the  head  is 
distending  the  vulvar  outlet,  the  fingers  of  one  hand  should  be  introduced 
into  the  vagina  far  enough  to  feel  the  cervix  or  to  ascertain  that  the 
cervix  had  receded  out  of  reach,  the  function  of  these  vaginal  fingers 
being  to  guide  the  forceps  blade  iato  the  cervical  canal. 

In  the  lateral  method  of  introduction  the  left  blade  is  usually  the 
first  to  be  introduced  and  the  fingers  of  the  right  hand  are  introduced 
into  the  vagina  to  serve  as  a  guiding  groove  along  which  the  left  blade 
is  to  pass  into  the  cervical  canal  and  on  to  the  side  of  the  fetal  head. 

In  holding  the  left  blade  for  introduction,  the  handle  is  taken  lightly 
between  the  thumb,  fore-  and  middle  fingers  of  the  left  hand  and  is  raised 
and  held  well  to  the  right  above  the  pubes  so  that  the  curve  of  the  con- 
cavity of  the  blade  will  correspond  to  the  convexity  of  that  side  of  the 
fetal  head;  the  blade  is  then  passed  along  the  concavity  of  the  vaginal 
fingers  which  insure  its  entrance  into  the  cervical  canal,  rather  than 
passing  to  the  outer  side  of  the  cervix,  and  is  then  made  to  pass  gently 
to  the  side  of  the  fetal  head.  As  this  is  done  the  handle  is  gently  depressed, 
carried  to  the  median  line  and  allow^ed  to  rest  on  the  edge  of  the  perineum. 

The  fingers  of  the  left  hand  are  then  introduced  into  the  vagina  as  a 
guide  for  the  right  blade  to  the  cervical  canal,  the  handle  of  the  right 
blade  being  held  lightly  in  the  fingers  of  the  right  hand  as  was  the  left 
handle  in  the  left  hand;  at  first  held  high  and  to  the  left  above  the 
piibes,  then  gradually  depressed  and  carried  to  the  median  line  until  it 
rests  upon  the  left  blade  just  introduced.  The  shanks  of  the  two  blades 
are  now  adjusted  until  they  lock  easily. 

When  the  first  blade  is  introduced  posteriorly  the  handle  of  the  instru- 
ment may  be  held  lightly  in  the  grasp  of  the  whole  hand;  first  elevated 
in  the  median  line  then  gradually  depressed  as  the  concavity  of  the 
blade  slides  along  the  convexity  of  the  head. 

Locking  of  the  Forceps  Blades. — ^When  the  blades  are  properly  applied 
to  the  sides  of  the  fetal  head  they  should  lock  without  difficulty,  and  it 
is  extremely  important  that  the  obstetrician  should  see  that  the  blades 
are  carefully  locked  before  any  traction  is  exerted.  With  blades  locked, 
the  upper  and  lower  edges  of  the  two  blades  lie  in  two  parallel  planes 
and  are  not  likely  to  cut  the  scalp  when  traction  is  made  upon  the 
handles.  If  the  blades,  on  the  other  hand,  are  not  completely  locked 
when  traction  is  exerted,  the  edges  of  the  two  blades  do  not  lie  in  parallel 
planes,  and  the  lower  edge  of  one  or  both  blades  is  apt  to  cut  the  scalp  or 
the  cheek. 
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Traction. — After  the  locking  of  the  forceps  blades  traction  is  in  order, 
hut  at  first  should  be  only  tentative  with  one  hand  on  the  handles  of 
the  instrument,  while  the  fingers  of  the  other  hand  are  kept  against  the 
fetal  head  to  make  sure  that  the  head  advances  with  the  traction  and 
that  the  blades  are  not  slipping  from  the  head.  In  the  exercise  of  trac- 
tion upon  the  forceps  two  principles  should  always  be  observed : 

1.  The  traction  should  always  be  in  the  axis  of  the  parturient  canal, 
this  varying  w4th  the  height  of  the  head  in  the  pelvis. 

2.  The  traction  should  be  intermittent,  thus  imitating  nature  in  her 
intermittent  uterine  contractions  and  allowing  opportunity  for  the 
reestablishment  both  of  the  fetal  circulation  and  the  circulation  of  the 
soft  parts  of  the  parturient  canal.  In  addition  to  regular  intermission 
in  the  traction  it  is  advisable  also  to  intermit  in  the  pressure  of  the 
blades  upon  the  fetal  head  by  separating  the  handles  of  the  instruments 
between  the  tractions.  Great  care  should  be  taken,  however,  to  see  that 
the  blades  are  carefully  locked  again  before  traction  is  renewed,  as  other- 
wise cutting  of  the  scalp  or  cheek,  as  already  mentioned,  is  apt  to  occur. 

Reynoval  of  the  Blades. — ^As  soon  as  the  head  has  been  brought  suffi- 
ciently low  in  the  parturient  canal  to  allow  its  further  delivery  to  be 
under  the  control  of  the  hands  of  the  obstetrician,  the  blades  should  be 
removed  for  two  reasons: 

1.  Even  the  thin  blades  of  the  forceps  occupy  a  certain  amount  of 
room,  and  their  absence  diminishes  the  tension  to  which  the  vulvar  outlet 
is  subjected. 

2.  The  head  can  usually  be  delivered  more  gradually  and  under  more 
perfect  control  by  the  hands  than  by  the  forceps,  and  hence  laceration 
is  avoided  by  removal  of  the  blades  before  the  complete  delivery  of  the 
head. 

The  ease  with  which  the  solid  blade  is  removed,  as  compared  with  the 
fenestrated,  is  easily  demonstrated  at  this  time. 

Forceps  Delivery  in  Occipitoposterior  Positions  of  the  Vertex. — As 
already  indicated  in  discussing  the  introduction  of  the  forceps  blades, 
the  ideal  method  of  forceps  delivery  in  occipitoposterior  positions  is 
to  apply  the  instrument  to  the  sides  of  the  child's  head  after  manual 
rotation  has  brought  the  occiput  in  front  of  the  transverse  diameter  of 
the  pelvis. 

Thus  in  an  R.  O.  P.  position,  rotate  manually  to  an  R.  0.  A.,  introduce 
the  right  blade  first  in  the  median  line  posteriorly  and  slide  it  around 
the  right  side  of  the  pelvis  until  it  lies  on  the  right  side  of  the  child's 
head ;  then  introduce  the  left  blade  to  the  left  side  of  the  pelvis  and  apply 
it  to  the  left  side  of  the  child's  head  and  adjust  the  handles  so  that  the 
left  lies  below  the  right;  then  lock  the  blades  and  begin  traction. 

In  certain  cases,  however,  where  it  is  impossible  to  rotate  the  head 
manually,  the  double  application  of  the  forceps  may  be  necessary. 

Double  Application  of  the  Forceps.  Scanzoni's  Maneuyer. — In  this 
method  of  forceps  delivery  in  occipitoposterior  positions,  the  blades  are 
applied  to  the  sides  of  the  fetal  head  with  occiput  still  posterior  and 
the  concavity  of  the  pelvic  curve  of  the  instrument  anterior. 
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The  head  is  brought  down  to  the  floor  of  the  pelvis  and  the  rotation 
of  the  occiput  forward  is  then  favored  by  gentle  manipulation  with  the 
instrument  as  follows:  Flexion  of  the  head  is  favonni  by  upward  trac- 
tion on  the  forceps;  the  handles  are  then  turned  slowly  and  gently  to 
the  side  opposite  to  the  occiput  and  then  allowed  to  fall  slowly  downward 
and  backwanl.  This  brings  about  the  rotation  of  the  occiput  forward, 
but  leaves  the  forceps  with  the  convexity  of  the  pelvic  curve  anterior, 
i.  e,y  the  forceps  is  reversed.  The  instrument  is  now  withdrawn,  reapplied 
as  in  an  occipito-anterior  position  and  the  delivery  completed. 

Delivery  by  Means  of  the  Azis-traction  Forceps. — ^In  many  cases  of 
the  high-forceps  operation,  and  occasionally  in  the  median  operation, 
delivery  is  difficult  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  exerting  traction 
in  the  axis  of  the  superior  strait,  which  if  continued  downward  would 
pass  through  the  lower  part  of  the  sacrum.  The  presence  of  the  coccyx 
and  the  perineum  rendering  impossible  sufficient  depression  of  the 
handles  of  the  forceps  to  exert  traction  in  this  direction,  much  of  the 
traction  force  is  wasted  by  drawing  the  head  against  the  symphysis  pubis 
rather  than  downward  in  the  axis  of  the  parturient  canal. 


Fig.  459. — Pajot's  maneuver. 

This  defect  in  the  ordinary  forceps  was  recognized  nearly  a  century 
before  Tarnier,  in  1877,  devised  the  instnmient  which  bears  his  name, 
and  two  suggestions  were  made  for  overcoming  the  difficulty:  one  by 
Saxtorph,  was  to  attach  tapes  or  traction  strings  to  the  fenestra  of  the 
blades  and  make  traction  upon  these  as  wxll  as  upon  the  handles  of  the 
instrument.  The  otlier,  usually  called  Pajot's  maneuver  (see  Fig.  459) 
was  to  make  strong  downward  pressure  with  one  hand  near  the  lock  of 
the  instrument,  while  the  other  made  traction  on  the  handles. 

The  most  perfect  instrument  for  carrying  out  the  principle  of  axis 
traction  is  that  of  Tarnier  (seen  in  Figs.  454  and  455).  It  consists  of  the 
long  French  instrument,  with  French  lock  and  fenestrated  blades,  and 
in  the  shank  of  each  blade  near  the  fenestra  an  adjustable  traction  rod 
is  inserted,  which  when  not  in  use  is  snapped  over  a  pin  lower  down  on 
the  shank.  When  about  to  be  used,  the  traction  rods  are  freed  from  the 
holding  pins  and  fitted  into  a  common  handle  and  cross-bar,  which  has 
nearly  a  universal  joint.  The  ordinary  handles  of  the  instrument  are 
not  employed  for  traction,  while  the  traction  rods  are  in  use,  but  serve 
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to  indicate  the  direction  in  which  traction  should  be  made.  Traction 
is  exerted  on  the  cross-bar  handle  in  such  a  direction  as  will  keep  the 
traction  rods  nearly  parallel  to  the  shanks  of  the  blades  and  about  1  cm. 
below  them.  When  this  simple  rule  is  followed  the  traction  is  made  in 
the  axis  of  the  parturient  canal;  is  accompanied  by  the  least  friction,  and 
is  most  effective.  While  the  ordinary  handles  are  not  used  for  traction 
in  the  high  operation  with  this  instrument,  they  are  useful  for  two 
purposes:  (1)  They  serve  as  a  guide  to  the  direction  for  traction,  and 
(2)  they  are  often  useful  in  favoring  rotation  of  the  head  while  traction 
is  made  on  the  traction  rods.  While  some  obstetricians  use  this  instru- 
ment for  all  forceps  operations,  without  the  traction  rods  for  low  and 
median  operations,  and  with  the  traction  rods  for  the  high  operation, 
the  author  regards  the  instrument  as  too  complicated  and  cumbersome 
for  the  low  and  ordinary  medium  operations,  and  prefers  for  this  work 
the  Tucker-McLane  forceps  seen  in  Figs.  452  and  453,  reserving  the  axis- 
traction  instrument  for  the  diflBcult  high  operations. 

Technic  of  Delivery  with  the  Azis-traction  Forceps. — ^Whether  the  trac- 
tion rods  of  the  axis-traction  forceps  are  to  be  used  or  not,  the  blades 
are  introduced  singly  with  traction  rods  snapped  over  the  holding  pins 
and  without  the  handle  and  cross-bar.  Each  blade  is  introduced  in  a 
manner  already  described  for  the  simple  instrument,  the  left  blade  being 
the  one  usually  introduced  first.  After  introduction  of  the  blades  their 
shanks  are  adjusted  and  locked  with  the  thumb-screw  of  the  French 
lock. 

The  compression  screw  lying  on  the  anterior  surface  of  the  shanks 
just  in  front  of  the  handles  should,  in  the  judgment  of  the  author,  be  used 
only  to  maintain  the  amount  of  pressure  of  the  blade  upon  the  head, 
which  is  given  by  the  obstetrician  when  the  blades  are  locked,  not  for 
the  purpose  of  increasing  this  compression  as  the  delivery  proceeds.  The 
blades  having  been  introduced  and  locked,  the  traction  rods,  if  to  be  used, 
are  unsnapped  from  their  holding  pins  and  the  cross-bar  handle  adjusted 
to  them. 

Traction  is  now  exerted  upon  the  cross-bar  in  such  a  way  that  the 
traction  rods  are  parallel  to,  and  just  below,  the  regular  handles,  until 
the  head  has  been  brought  sufficiently  low  to  be  easily  controlled  by  the 
hand  upon  the  perineal  surface.  The  cross-bar  handle  should  then  be 
disconnected;  the  traction  rods  snapped  upon  the  holding  pins;  the 
lock  unscrewed  and  the  blades  removed  from  the  head. 

Forceps  Delivery  in  Face  Presentation. — ^It  is  well  recognized  that 
with  a  normal  pelvis  and  a  full-sized  fetus,  delivery  of  the  head  in  face 
presentation  with  chin  persistently  posterior  is  impossible,  hence  the  use 
of  the  forceps  solely  as  a  tractor  in  this  presentation  and  position  is  inap- 
plicable. In  a  few  exceptional  cases,  however,  in  skilled  hands,  the  forceps 
may  be  used  to  favor  rotation  of  the  chin  to  the  front,  this  motion  of 
rotation  being  combined  with  traction  and  thus  an  otherwise  impossible 
delivery  per  mis  naiurales  is  accomplished. 

With  the  face  in  a  transverse  position,  or  especially  in  a  mento-anterior 
position,  the  indications  for  the  use  of  the  forceps  are  practically  the 
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me  as  in  a  vertex  presentation  with  head  lying  transversely  or  in  an 
"•^ipito-anterior  position,  viz.,  insufficient  expulsive  power,  or  insuffi- 
cient progress.    In  both  cases  the  blades  are  applied  to  the  sides  of  the 
"-^ntal  head  along  the  occipitomental  diameter  (see  Figs.  460  and  461), 
T  ■  lit  while  in  vertex  cases  the  application  desired  is  one  with  the  pelvic 


Fio.  460. — Forreps  application.      Vertex  proseiitatioii. 

-  curve  of  the  forceps  directed  toward  the  back  of  the  fetal  neck,  in  face 
.-■  cases  the  application  desired  is  one  with  pelvic  curve  directed  toward 
.  ■  the  front  of  the  fetal  neck.  In  vertex  cases  it  is  the  occiput  which  lies 
y  nearer  the  lock,  while  in  face  cases  it  is  the  chin.  In  vertex  cases  flexion 
is  the  motion  desired  until  the  presenting  part  has  engaged  under  the 
symphysis,  while  in  face  cases  extention  is  the  motion  desired. 


Fig.  401. — Forceps  apptication.     Face  iJiLKBlalina 

If  either  the  occiput  or  the  chin  lies  in  the  tnosvene  djaincter  of  the 
pelvis,  rciUtion  to  the  anteroposterior  diameter  is  desred. 

In  a  forceps  delivery  of  a  face  presentatioo,  with  chin  anterior,  the 
blades  are  Bpplie<l  to  the  siiles  of  the  bead  and  traction  is  made  in  a  down- 
wanl  <iirection  nntil  the  chin  emerges  from  benatfa  the  sjTnphy-i>; 
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the  handles  are  then  elevated  and  traction  exerted  in  an  upward  direction, 
the  nose,  eyes  and  forehead  sweeping  in  turn  over  the  fourchette. 

The  Use  of  Forceps  in  a  Breech  Presentation. — In  a  complete  breech 
presentation,  where  the  feet  lie  near  the  breech,  the  forceps  is  practically 
never  indicated  for  the  delivery  of  the  breech  itself,  as  one  or  other  foot 
can  be  brought  down  and  the  foot  and  leg  used  as  a  tractor. 

In  the  frank  breech,  with  legs  extended,  this  statement  also  usually 
applies,  although  the  hand  of  the  obstetrician  may  have  to  be  intro- 
duced nearly  to  the  fundus  uteri  to  reach  the  foot.  In  very  rare  cases, 
however,  when  the  frank  breech  is  impacted  in  the  pehns^  and  the  uterus 
so  contracted  that  the  introduction  of  the  hand  would  be  accompanied 
by  the  da,nger  of  uterine  rupture,  the  use  of  the  forceps  may  be  imli- 
cated  as  a  means  of  delivery.  In  such  instances  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  trochanters  are  the  parts  of  the  breech  best  suited  for  the 
application  of  the  forceps. 

With  one  blade  applied  to  one  trochanter  and  the  other  to  the  other 
one,  traction  may  be  exerted  which  will  accomplish  the  delivery  of  the 
breech  without  injury  to  the  child. 

Forceps  Delivery  of  the  After-coming  Head. — ^The  Mauriceau-Smellie- 
Veit  method  of  delivering  the  head,  with  the  two  fingers  of  one  hand  in 
the  fetal  mouth  to  maintain  flexion,  and  the  fingers  of  the  other  hand 
on  the  fetal  shoulders  to  exert  traction  (see  Fig.  424),  will  usually  succeed 
in  delivering  the  after-coming  head  without  the  use  of  any  instrument. 
In  rare  instances,  however,  where  the  obstetrician  is  unable  to  complete 
the  delivery  within  the  time  necessary  to  seciu-e  a  living  child,  the  forceps 
serves  a  most  useful  purpose.  In  these  conditions,  with  the  occiput 
anterior,  the  body  of  the  child  is  raised  by  an  assistant  or  nurse  and  the 
blades  of  the  instrument  are  applied  underneath  the  body,  to  the  sides 
of  the  child's  head,  along  the  occipitomental  diameter,  the  chin  being 
near  the  shanks  of  the  forceps  and  the  pelvic  curve  of  the  instrument 
being  directed  toward  the  back  of  the  child's  neck.  With  the  patient 
in  the  lithotomy  position,  traction  is  made  forward  and  upward,  the 
mouth,  nose,  eyes  and  forehead  sweeping  over  the  fourchette  as  the  back 
of  the  child  approaches  the  mother's  abdomen. 

In  the  rare  cases  where,  in  the  attempted  delivery  of  the  after-coming 
head,  the  obstetrician  has  not  succeeded  in  rotating  the  occiput  to  the 
front,  some  recommend  the  introduction  of  the  blades  above  the  child's 
body,  the  concavity  of  the  pelvic  curve  being  directed  to  the  front  o( 
the  child's  neck.  In  such  cases  traction  would  be  made  downward  and 
backward  as  the  back  of  the  child  approaches  the  back  of  the  mother. 

Mortality  of  Forceps  Operation. — Maternal. — In  the  author's  series 
of  2468  forceps  operations  there  were  30  maternal  deaths,  or  a  maternal 
mortality  of  1.2  per  cent.  It  should  be  remembered,  however,  that 
practically  all  of  the  deaths  were  caused  by  the  condition  of  the  mtither 
l)efore  the  instrument  was  introiluced.  Furthermore,  the  general 
maternal  mortality  of  the  Sloane  Hospital,  in  a  c*onsecutive  series  of 
20,000  deliveries,  was  1.09  per  cent.,  so  that  the  increases]  mortality 
in  forceps  operations  was  not  great. 
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Fetal  Mortality. — The  fetal  mortality  is  seen  to  vary  with  the  type  of 
operation.  Thus  in  the  1778  low-forceps  operations  there  were  180 
fetal  deaths,  or  a  fetal  mortality  of  approximately  10  per  cent.  In  the 
472  medium  operations  there  were  94  fetal  deaths,  a  mortality  of  19.2 
per  cent.  In  the  218  high-forceps  operations  there  were  84  fetal  deaths, 
a  mortality  of  38.5  per  cent.  The  total  fetal  mortality  in  the  2468 
forceps  operations  of  all  types  was  358,  or  14.5  per  cent.  This  total 
mortality  includes  not  only  stillbirths,  but  death  of  the  children  from 
any  cause  while  the  mother  remained  in  the  hospital.  The  stillbirths 
in  forceps  operations  of  different  types  were  markedly  less.  Thus  in 
the  1778  low-forceps  operations  the  stillbirths  were  4  per  cent.;  in  the 
472  medium-forceps  operations  the  stillbirths  were  8.5  per  cent.;  in  the 
218  high-forceps  operations  the  stillbirths  were  26.2  per  cent.  Total 
stillbirths  were  6.9  per  cent. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 
VERSION. 

Version  is  the  substitution  of  some  other  part  of  the  fetus  for  that 
which  presents  at  the  superior  strait.  By  version  a  transverse  or  an 
oblique  presentation  is  changed  into  one  which  is  longitudinal,  or  one 
pole  of  the  fetus  is  substituted  for  the  other. 

Version  is  classified  either  according  to  the  part  which  is  made  to 
present  or  according  to  the  method  by  which  the  change  is  brought 
about.  According  to  the  former  classification,  version  is  cephalic 
when  the  head  is  made  to  present;  pelvic  when  the  breech  is  made  to 
present;  podalic  when  the  feet  are  made  to  present.  Classified  according 
to  method,  version  is  called  external  when  the  manipulations  are  per- 
formed externally  through  the  abdominal  wall;  it  is  called  combined 
or  bipolar  or  Braxton  Hicks  version  when  one  or  two  fingers  of  one 
hand  are  introduced  through  the  cervix,  while  the  other  hand  assists 
in  the  manipulation  by  working  from  without  through  the  abdominal 
wall.  It  is  called  internal  version  when  one  hand  is  introduced  into  the 
cavity  of  the  uterus.  The  difference  between  internal  version  and 
combined  or  bipolar  version,  as  performed  today,  depends  chiefly  upon 
the  amount  of  the  hand  introduced  into  the  uterus,  as  in  both  cases  the 
other  hand  assists  by  manipulations  through  the  abdominal  wall.  In 
internal  version  the  whole  hand  is  in  the  uterine  cavity,  while  in  com- 
bined version  only  the  fingers  are  in  the  uterus,  the  rest  of  the  hand 
being  in  the  vagina. 

Indicatioii8. — ^The  indications  for  the  performance  of  version  are 
numerous  and  vary  with  the  variety,  but  in  general  they  may  be  stated 
as  follows: 

1 .  To  Exchange  a  Less  Favorable  Presentation  for  One  More  FatoraUe 
for  Delivery. — ^As,  for  instance,  to  change  a  transverse  to  a  longitudinal 
presentation. 

2.  To  Secure  a  Speedy  Delivery. — ^As,  for  instance,  in  eclampsia. 

3.  To  Accomplish  Delivery  in  a  Flat  Pelvis.— The  employment  of  version 
for  this  purpose  is  based  on  the  fact  that  as  the  biparietal  diameter  of 
the  fetal  skull  measures  9.25  cm.  and  the  bimastoid  diameter  measures 
only  7.5  cm.,  the  vault  of  the  fetal  head  is  broader  than  its  base.  Hence, 
if  the  fetus  is  delivered  by  the  breech,  the  smaller  end  of  the  cephalic 
wedge  is  first  brought  through  the  pelvic  canal  and  delivery  through  a 
flat  pelvis  is  thus  facilitated. 

4.  To  Furnish  a  Uterine  Tamponade  by  Partial  Breech  ExtractioiL — ^Tfais 
is  especially  employed  in  a  placenta  previa  to  prevent  hemorrhage  by 
pressure  upon  the  placental  site. 

(768) 
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5.  To  Lessen  Pressure  upon  the  Cord  in  Certain  Cases  of  Prolapse  of  the 
Cord. — ^As,  for  instance,  where  maintenance  of  replacement  is  impossible. 

In  studying  the  above  group  of  indications  it  will  be  seen  that,  save 
perhaps  in  the  first,  it  is  podalic  version  which  is  indicated  and  best 
meets  the  situation. 

METHODS  OF  VERSION. 

Eztemal  Version. — ^As  already  stated,  in  external  version  all  manipu- 
lations are  conducted  externally;  i.  e,,  the  hands  of  the  obstetrician  work 
through  the  abdominal  wall  of  the  patient,  pushing  out  of  the  pelvic 
brim  the  portion  of  the  fetus  undesired  there  and  pushing  down  the 
fetal  part  which  it  is  desired  to  have  present. 

Conditions. — ^For  the  successful  accomplishment  of  external  version  the 
following  conditions  must,  as  a  rule,  be  present: 
The  liquor  amnii  present. 
The  fetus  freely  movable. 
The  uterine  and  abdominal  walls  relaxed. 
The  abdominal  wall  not  too  fat. 

Indications. — ^As  a  rule  external  version  is  only  indicated  during  preg- 
nancy or  very  early  in  labor.  It  finds  its  chief  indications  in  a  breech 
presentation  which  it  is  desired  to  change  to  a  vertex  and  in  an  oblique 
or  transverse  presentation  which  it  is  desired  if  possible  to  change  to  a 
vertex,  or  failing  in  that,  to  a  breech  presentation. 

Technic. — ^With  bowels  and  bladder  empty,  the  patient  should  lie 
on  the  back  with  thighs  flexed  and  abdomen  bared  and  as  thoroughly 
relaxed  as  possible.  The  exact  presentation  and  position  of  the  fetus 
should  be  carefully  determined  and  then  the  pole  of  the  fetus  which  it 
is  desired  to  have  present  should  be  gently  pressed  with  one  hand  toward 
the  pelvic  brim,  while  with  the  other  hand  the  undesired  pole  is  gently 
moved  away  from  the  brim  in  the  opposite  direction  (see  Fig.  462). 

In  a  breech  presentation  the  author  usually  prefers  to  turn  the  fetus 
as  indicated  by  the  arrows,  maintaining  flexion.  In  a  few  instances  it 
may  be  easier  to  turn  in  the  opposite  direction. 

In  a  transverse  or  shoulder  presentation  the  manipulations  may  be 
conducted  with  the  obstetrician  standing  either  above  or  below  the 
pelvis  of  the  patient  (see  Figs.  463  and  464).  The  author  usually  prefers 
the  former. 

It  is  the  experience  of  most  obstetricians  that  while  in  many  cases, 
as  for  instance,  in  breech  presentations  with  lax  abdominal  walls  it  is 
easy  to  perform  the  version,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  maintain  the 
result,  and  one  is  often  disappointed  at  the  end  of  a  day  or  two  to  find 
again  a  breech  presentation.  The  use  of  a  pad  on  the  side  of  head  and 
breech  toward  which  they  tend  to  move  and  a  snug  abdominal  binder 
will  sometimes  maintain  the  corrected  presentation,  and  as  soon  in  the. 
course  of  the  labor  as  the  cervix  is  sufficiently  dilated  to  justify  rupture' 
of  the  membranes,  the  escape  of  the  liquor  amnii  and  contraction  ct 
the  uterus  will  prevent  the  return  of  the  malpresentation.  So  long  as 
there  is  very  little  risk  in  attempting  the  correction  of  a  malpresentatior 
49 
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by  external  version  it  is  perfectly  justifiable  to  try  it  even  if  disappoint- 
ments are  common. 

Combined  or  Bipolar  Version. — In  this  method  which  was  perfected 
and  popularized  by  Braxton  Hicks  and  occasionally  called  by  his  name, 
one  hand  in  the  vagina  with  two  fingers  in  the  cervix  works  on  one  pole 
of  the  fetus,  while  the  other  hand  externally  works  through  the  abdominal 
wall  on  the  other  pole  of  the  fetus. 


Kni.  402.— Eilcrnul  vcraioii  in  a  breech  presentation. 

CoDditions. — For  this  method  of  version  the  liquor  amnii  must  l>e 
present  or  onI\'  recently  drained  away.  The  fetus  must  be  movable. 
The  cervix  must  be  sufficiently  dilated  to  admit  one  or  two  fingers.  The 
abdominal  and  uterine  walls  must  be  relaxed. 

Indications. — The  chief  indication  for  combined  or  bipolar  version  in 
its  complete  form  is  a  placenta  pre^■ia  in  which,  before  the  cer\'ix  is  suffi- 
ciently (lilattvl  to  admit  the  hand  it  is  desired  to  pull  <lown  one  leg  and 
thi);h  to  serve  as  a  uterine  tamponade  to  control  hemorrhage. 

Techiiic.^\\  ith  the  patient  in  the  lithotomy  position  ini<ler  anes- 
thesia, with  the  bowels  and  bladder  empty  an<i  the  vulva  aseptically 
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preparei],  the  sterile  gloved  hand,  folded  in  cone  shape,  is  gently  passed 
between  the  separated  labia  into  the  vagina  as  far  as  the  cervix.  Tn'O 
fingers  of  thiH  hand  are  then  passed  through  the  cervix  and  work  on  the 
lower  portion  of  the  fetus  while  the  other  hand  on  the  abdomen  works 
on  the  upper  portion  (see  Fig.  465),  If  it  is  a  podalic  version  which  is 
desired,  as  is  usually  the  case  in  a  placenta  previa,  the  steps  of  the  opera- 
tion may  be  outlined  as  follows: 


FcG.  4(13. — External  VFrsioii  in  a  Inuisverse  preseutalion.    Olia(«(riciati  abos-E  the  pclvia. 

1.  Displacement  of  the  presenting  part  which  is  undesirwi. 

2.  Downwanl  pressure  upon  the  part  desired  in  the  pelvis,  i.  c,  one 
of  the  lower  extremities. 

3.  Rupture  of  the  membranes. 

4.  Tractiiin  on  the  lower  extremity  from  within  while  elevation  of  the 
heail  is  iissiste<!  by  the  other  hand  from  without. 

The  above  might  l>c  called  a  typical  complete  version  by  the  com- 
bine<l  or  bipolar  methiHl.  It  is  also  frequently  imlirated  in  transverse 
cases  in  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  go  far  to  reach  and  bring  down  the 
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part  desired.  In  addition  to  this  the  obstetrician  often  makes  use  of  a 
method  which  might  be  called  a  partial  version  by  the  combined  or 
bipolar  method;  i.  e.,  with  one  hand  in  the  vagina  and  two  fingers  in 
the  cervical  canal,  while  the  other  hand  works  through  the  abdominal 
wall,  he  changes  the  position  of  the  presenting  part  so  as  to  facilitate 
delivery.  As  instances  of  this  may  be  mentioned  the  partial  rotation 
of  the  head  from  an  occipitoposterior  to  an  occipito-anterior  position ; 
the  flexing  of  a  poorly  flexed  head,  etc. 


Flo.  4M. — Bxtanial  venion  io  a  tnuitvene  preaeatation.    Ohatetridan  below  tbt  pdvii. 

AdTULtaKBB  of  Combined  Tersum. — 1.  It  can  be  perfonned  before  the 
cervix  is  sufficiently  dilated  to  allow  of  the  passage  of  the  hand. 

2.  If  strict  asepsis  and  reasonable  care  observed  the  operation  carries 
with  it  scarcely  any  danger  to  either  mother  or  child. 

DisadvuLtages. — The  chief  disadvantage  lies  in  the  fact  that  two  fingers 
working  in  the  cervical  canal  have  but  a  limited  control  over  the  fptat 
parts  which  come  within  reach. 
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:ai|  Tntrn*!  VersioiL — Iti  tlus  method  the  whole  hand  is  passed  into  the 

m^teiine  cavity  (see  Fig.  466)  and  works  on  the  part  desired  while  the 

,   „theF  hand  assists  externally  through  the  abdominal  wall.    In  internal 

__,  ersion  the  part  desired  to  be  brought  down  through  the  cervical  canal 

'  i  usually  a  foot,  hence  internal  version  is  usually  synonymous  with 

.  >odal)c  version.     Podalic  version  is  frequently  performed  in  placenta 

*  ■>revia  by  the  combined  method,  but  this  is  about  the  only  condition 

~'^n  which  the  podalic  version  is  not  postponed  until  the  cervix  is  suffi- 

'"^iently  dilated  to  admit  the  hand.    Even  in  placenta  previa  it  is  the 

,  author's  custom  to  perform  internal  podalic  version  after  mechanical 

dilatation  with  the  elastic  bag  rather  than  version  by  the  combined 

''method. 


Fio.  405. — Combioed  or  bipolar  veraion. 

Conditlau. — The  conditions  under  which  an  internal  version  is  a 
suitable  procedure  are  extremely  important  to  recognize.  They  are  as 
follows: 

1.  The  cervix  must  be  dilated,  or  dilatable  enough  to  allow  of  the 
passage  of  the  obstetrician's  hand. 

2.  The  uterus  must  not  be  so  firmly  contracted  as  to  make  rupture 
liable. 

The  la.st  condition  will  lie  emphasize<l  when  discussing  the  contra- 
in<lications  to  version. 

TMhnle. — The  first  step  is  to  determine  as  far  as  possible  by  external 
palpation  the  exact  presentation  and  position  of  the  fetus.    The  patient 
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should  then  he  anesthetized  and  catheterized  if  she  has  not  recently 
emptied  her  bladder.  She  should  be  placed  in  the  lithotomy  position 
with  vulva  shaved,  disinfected  and  surrounded  with  sterile  drapery. 
The  hands  and  forearms  of  the  obstetrician  should  be  carefully  scrubbed 
and  disinfected  and,  of  course,  sterile  gloves  should  be  worn. 
Two  questions  now  present  themselves: 

1.  Which  hand  shall  be  introduced? 

2.  Which  foot  shall  be  brought  down? 

The  hand  introduced  should  be  that  whose  palm  naturally  comes  in 
apposition  to  the  abdomen  of  the  fetus.    Thus,  in  a  vertex  presenta- 


FiG.  466. — Internal  veraion. 


tion,  if  the  fetal  back  lies  to  the  left,  the  left  hand  of  the  obstetrician 
should  be  introduced,  and  vix:e  versa. 

The  anterior  foot,  i,  e,,  the  one  lying  nearest  to  the  anterior  uterine 
wall,  should  be  first  brought  down  for  several  reasons: 

1.  It  is  usually  a  simpler  mechanism,  and  the  version  is  more  apt  to 
occur  in  one  plane. 

2.  It  is  more  apt  to  bring  the  fetal  back  to  the  front. 

3.  Being  a  simpler  mechanism,  it  is  less  apt  to  displace  the  arms  to 
the  back  of  the  neck. 

Having  selected  the  hand  to  be  introduced,  the  obstetrician  folds  it 
in  conical  shai)e  and  passes  it  gently  into  the  vagina  between  the  labia 
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which  are  carefully  separated  by  the  fingers  of  the  other  hand.  Having 
.  reached  the  cervix,  if  this  is  not  sufficiently  dilated  to  allow  of  the  pas- 
sage of  the  closed  fist,  the  cervical  canal  should  be  gently  dilated  until 
•  the  closed  fist  will  easily  pass  up  and  down  through  it.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  it  is  the  after-coming  head  which  is  likely  to  cause  most  diffi- 
culty in  delivery,  hence  a  complete  dilatation  of  the  cervix  is  desired. 
In  this  connection  it  may  be  mentioned  that  it  is  of  advantage  that 
each  obstetrician  should  compare  the  size  of  his  closed  fist  with  that 
of  the  fetal  head,  so  that  he  may  estimate  the  amount  of  dilatation 
when  his  fist  will  pass  through  the  cervical  canal.  If  the  membranes 
are  unruptured  and  no  loops  of  cord  are  felt  in  the  lower  uterine  segment, 
they  may  be  ruptured  soon  after  passing  the  cervix.  If  loops  of  cord 
are  felt,  it  is  well  to  go  higher  before  rupturing  the  membranes.  As  a 
rule  only  one  foot  should  be  seized,  and  this  by  inserting  the  thumb  over 
the  instep  with  the  forefinger  just  above  the  heel.  The  characteristics 
of  a  foot  as  compared  to  a  hand  have  already  been  mentioned  (see  page 
297).  If  a  uterine  contraction  comes  on,  no  attempt  at  version  should 
be  made  until  the  contraction  passes  oflT.  During  a  period  of  uterine 
relaxation  the  seized  foot  may  be  brought  down  through  the  cervical 
canal,  while  the  other  hand  of  the  obstetrician  from  without  the  abdomen 
lifts  up  the  head  and  favors  the  version.  The  half-breech  as  it  comes 
through  the  cervix  still  further  dilates  it  and  prepares  the  way  for  the 
after-coming  head.  After  the  half-breech  has  passed  the  vulvar  outlet 
and  the  other  foot  has  been  delivered,  the  further  conduct  of  the  case  is 
that  of  ordinary  breech  extraction  (see  page  711). 

In  a  transverse  or  shoulder  presentation,  not  infrequently  an  arm 
is  found  prolapsed  through  the  cervix  into  the  vagina.  Under  such  cir- 
cumstances it  is  sometimes  an  advantage  to  put  a  sterile  bandage  as  a 
fillet  around  the  wrist  of  the  prolapsed  arm  and  have  it  loosely  held  by 
an  assistant  during  the  version,  so  that  extension  of  the  arm  by  the  side 
of  the  head  or  behind  the  neck  will  be  avoided. 

In  transverse  presentations  the  seizure  of  the  anterior  foot,  /.  r.,  the 
one  nearer  the  anterior  uterine  wall,  is  the  method  of  choice. 

Contra-indications. — One  of  the  most  important  phases  of  internal 
podalic  version  is  its  contra-indications.  A  neglect  of  these  has  cost  the 
life  of  many  a  woman  from  rupture  of  the  uterus,  hence  the  necessity  of 
their  careful  consideration. 

Internal  po<lalic  version  is  contra-indicated: 

1.  When  the  uterus  is  in  tonic  contraction,  i,  p.,  when  the  liquor 
amnii  is  draine<l  away  and  the  uterus  is  contracted  on  the  child,  with 
little  relaxation.  In  this  condition  the  lower  uterine  segment  is  usually 
thinned  out;  the  upper  segment  is  elevated,  and  the  lower  segment  will 
not  (Midure  without  rupture  the  additional  tension  incident  to  the  version. 

2.  When  the  pt»lvis  is  t(K)  small  for  the  delivery  of  a  breech  presen- 
tation. In  general  it  may  be  stateil  that  a  true  conjugate  of  less  than 
S  cm.  is  too  small  for  the  safe  delivery  of  the  after-coming  head  of  a 
full-sized  child,  hence  with  a  pelvis  of  this  size  internal  podalic  version 
should  not  Ir*  attempted. 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 
DELIVERY  BY  METHODS  DISTINCTLY  SURGICAL. 

SYHPHTSEOTOMT  AND  PUBIOTOMT. 

FoH  many  years  it  has  been  known  that  on  account  of  the  mobility 
at  the  sacTo-iliac  joints  and  the  fact  that  these  joints  converge  from 
above  downward,  if  the  anterior  pelvic  wall  is  divided,  the  end  of  the 
innominate  bones  will  swing  downward  and  outward,  enlarging  the 
pelvic  canal.  The  enlargement  is  greater  in  the  transverse  and  oblique 
diameters  than  it  is  in  the  anteroposterior,  although  the  space  is 
increased  by  the  gap  between  the  ends  of  the  pubic  bones. 

There  have  been  in  use  in  obstetrics  two  methods  of  divbion  of  the 
anterior  pelvic  wall  for  enlarging  the  parturient  canal.  In  one  the 
division  has  been  made  through  the  joint  at  the  symphysis  (see  Fig.  467) 


ivisiou  of  th«  snterior  pelvic  wall  in  aymphyseotomy  and  pubjotomy. 

symphyseotomy;  in  the  other  the  division  has  been  made 
ubic  bone  itself,  usually  the  left,  and  is  called  pubiotomy. 
itomy  was  first  introduced,  it  will  be  first  considered. 
(omy. — This  operation  was  first  performed  on  a  living  sub- 
t,'  in  1777,  who  succeeded  by  it  in  delivering  a  woman  with 
r'ls,  of  a  living  child  after  four  successive  stillbirths.  The 
ed,  although  she  had  a  permanent  urinary  fistula,  and  had 
alking.  Although  for  a  time  the  operation  was  performed 
able  enthusiasm,  the  complications  were  found  to  be  so 
I  the  mortality  so  high  that  it  soon  fell  into  disfavor.    In 

les  BvaDtagefl  de  la  secUon  de  la  Bymphyse  dsna  Iw  acoouchenMns,  eto.. 
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1866  the  operation  was  revived  by  Morisani,  of  Naples,  who  was  able 
to  reduce  the  mortality  to  20  per  cent.  Spinelli,  in  1891,  reintroduced 
the  operation  in  France  and  it  soon  became  a  {>opular  operation  with 
Pinard  at  the  Baudelocque  Clinic.  The  first  operation  in  this  country 
was  performed  by  Jewett,  in  1892,  and  during  the  succeeding  five  years 
nearly  every  obstetrician  with  a  hospital  service  performed  a  few  opera- 
tions. The  operation,  however,  on  account  of  the  uncertainty  of  obtain- 
ing a  living  child,  the  tedious  convalescence,  perhaps  permanent 
disability  of  the  mother,  and  its  high  mortality,  gradually  fell  into  disuse 
and  is  now  practically  obsolete. 
Techxiic. — In  general  there  have  been  three  methods  of  operating: 

1.  The  Italian  or  suprapubic  method. 

2.  The  French  or  open  method. 

3.  The  American  or  Ayer's  method. 

The  Italian  or  Suprapubic  Method. — In  this  method,  which  was  the 
one  followed  by  Morisani,  a  short  incision  is  made  in  the  median  line 
just  above  the  pubis,  suflSciently  large  to  admit  the  index-finger  between 
the  symphysis  and  the  peritoneum.  The  peritonemn  and  bladder  are 
pushed  away  from  the  symphysis  and  along  the  finger  thus  introduced 
a  blunt-pomted,  curved  knife  is  passed  and  the  symphysis  divided  from 
behind  forward  and  from  below  upward.  The  original  knife  was  quite 
a  heavy  instrument,  and  was  called  a  Galbiati  knife,  although  subse- 
quently a  blunt-pointed,  curved  bistoury  was  often  used. 

The  French  or  Open  Method. — In  this  method,  which  was  the  one 
followed  by  Pinard  at  the  Baudelocque  Clinic,  an  incision  is  made  along 
the  front  of  the  symphysis  and  the  joint  divided  from  before  backward 
under  direct  inspection.  The  incision  begins  just  above  the  symphysis 
and  stops  just  above  the  clitoris,  which  is  pulled  a  little  to  one  side  to 
avoid  wounding  it. 

The  American  Subcutaneous  or  Ayer^s^  Method. — In  this  a  small 
incision  is  made  a  little  above  the  subpubic  arch,  and  under  the  elevated 
clitoris  a  narrow  tenotomy  knife  is  passed  with  the  point  close  to  the 
joint  up  to  within  one-half  inch  of  the  top,  separating  the  overlying 
soft  tissues  from  the  joint;  a  probe-pointed  bistoury  is  substituted 
for  the  tenotomy  knife,  and  under  the  guidance  of  a  finger  in  the  vagina 
the  symphysis  is  divided  from  above  downward  and  from  before  back- 
ward. 

In  all  these  methods  of  operating  it  is  customary  to  catheterize  the 
bladder  and  with  the  catheter  to  hold  the  urethra  to  one  side  while 
dividing  the  symphysis. 

Result  of  DividiBg  the  SymphysiB. — It  is  often  found  that  even  after 
the  division  of  the  symphysis  the  pubic  bones  are  held  in  apposition  by 
the  strong  subpubic  ligament.  When  this  is  divided,  however,  the 
ends  of  the  bones  separate  from  3  to  6  cm.  If  this  separation  is  allowed 
to  exceed  6  cm.  it  is  usually  foimd  that  the  sacro-iliac  joints  are  strained 
and  may  cause  distressing  symptoms  afterward.    It  is  generally  regarded 

>  Amer.  Jour.  Obat.,  July,  1807,  zxzvi,  1-15. 
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that  a  separation  of  6  cm.  at  the  sjTnphysis  increases  the  conjugate 
diameter  of  the  pelvis  about  12  mm.,  the  other  diameters  of  the  pelvis 
being  correspondingly  increased.  In  order  to  prevent  the  separation 
of  the  pubic  bones  beyond  the  safe  limit  of  6  cm.,  the  trochanters  during 
the  operation  should  be  supported  by  an  assistant  on  each  side  of  the 
patient. 

In  a  few  instances  the  symphysis  is  found  so  calcified  that  the  division 
has  to  be  made  with  a  chain-saw  rather  than  with  a  bistoury. 

Steps  of  the  Operation. — ^After  thorough  aseptic  preparation  of  the  field 
of  operation,  the  symphysis  is  divided  by  one  of  the  methods  already 
described.  The  author  in  his  operations  usually  preferred  the  Italian 
method.  After  the  division  of  the  symphysis  and  while  the  trochanters 
are  still  supported  by  assistants,  the  child  should  be  delivered  by  forceps 
or  version,  although  some  obstetricians  have  advocated  leaving  the 
case  to  nature  after  division  of  the  symphysis.  After  delivery  of  the 
child  and  expulsion  of  the  placenta  the  ends  of  the  pubic  bones  are 
approximated,  great  care  being  taken  that  the  bladder  is  not  caught 
between  the  ends  of  the  bones.  The  soft  parts  over  the  joint  are  sutured; 
a  sterile  dressing  is  applied,  and  over  this  dressing  broad  strips  of  rubl>er 
adhesive  plaster,  extending  around  the  pelvis.  In  order  to  supplement 
the  action  of  the  adhesive  straps  in  holding  the  pubic  bones  in  apposition 
it  has  been  customary  to  keep  the  patient  in  a  hammock-bed  or  a  Brad- 
ford frame  for  about  three  weeks. 

Indications. — For  a  time  the  indications  for  symphyseotomy  were 
thought  to  be  furnished  by  those  contractions  of  the  pelvis  which  are 
now  regarded  as  relative  indications  for  Cesarean  section,  i.  e.,  conju- 
gate diameters  varying  from  9  cm.  to  7  cm.  At  the  present  day,  however, 
symphyseotomy  is  scarcely  ever  performed,  either  a  Cesarean  section 
or  rarely  a  pubiotomy  being  preferred. 

Prognosis. — The  great  drawbacks  to  the  operation  of  symphyseotomy 
are  its  high  maternal  mortality  and  morbidity  and  its  high  fetal  mor- 
tality. In  spite  of  all  care  the  position  of  the  wound,  the  close  approxi- 
mation of  the  thighs,  and  the  constrained  position  of  the  patient  make 
cleanliness  difficult  to  maintain  and  drainage  poor.  These  conditions 
readily  lead  to  infection  and  phlebitis  is  not  uncommon.  Moreover, 
vaginal  tears  and  tears  extending  into  the  bladder  are  relatively  frequent. 
The  convalescence  is  tedious  and  even  after  the  patient  is  out  of  bed 
the  mobility  at  the  symphysis  is  often  such  as  to  cause  a  waddling  gait 
for  several  months.  The  union  at  the  svTnphysis  after  symphyseotomy 
is  fibrous  rather  than  bony,  and  this  occasionally  leads  to  a  slight  per- 
manent enlargement  of  the  pelvis  favorable  for  subsequent  deliveries, 
but  often  associated  with  a  mobility  which  causes  fatigue  on  severe 
exertion.  A  great  drawback  to  the  operation,  aside  from  the  high 
maternal  morbidity  and  mortality  is  the  difficulty  in  determining  whether 
a  living  child  can  be  extracted  after  the  operation  and  tlie  high  fetal 
mortality  resulting.  At  the  International  Congress  in  Amsterdam  in 
1899,  Barnes  presented  statistics  giving  the  matenial  mortality  of 
symphyseotomy  as  10.8  per  cent.,  and  the  fetal  mortality  as  14,."i  |ier 
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cent.    Although  these  percentages  have  more  recently  been  lowered  by 
individual  operators,  the  operation  is  not  one  to  be  recommended. 

Pubiotomy. — In  this  operation,  which  is  called  also  hebosteotomy, 
the  anterior  wall  of  the  pelvis  is  divided  by  an  incision,  not  through  the 
symphysis,  but  through  one  of  the  pubic  bones,  usually  the  left,  at  a 
little  distance  from  the  symphysis.  The  advantages  claimed  for  pubi- 
otomy over  symphyseotomy  are: 

1.  That  the  incision  being  through  bone  rather  than  cartilage,  will 
heal  more  readily  and  with  less  risk  of  infection. 

2.  That  the  lateral  incision  does  not  deprive  the  urethra  and  bladder 
of  their  natural  supports  as  does  the  median  operation. 


FiQ.  468. — Pubiotomy,  showing  incision  made  and  needle  passed. 

These  arguments  were  strongly  presented  by  Gigli,*  in  1894,  and  he 
invented  the  flexible  saw  which  bears  his  name  and  by  which  most  of 
these  operations  are  performed.  Although  the  operation  was  suggested 
by  (ligli,  it  was  performed  by  Bonard,  Calderini.  Van  de  Velde  and  others 
before  him.  Furthermore,  the  open  operation  of  Gigli  was  soon 
improved  by  Doderlein  and  Bumm,  who  in  19()4  and  1906  respectively, 
made  the  operation  more  or  less  subcutaneous.  Doderlein's  method 
consists  in  making  a  short  transverse  incision  just  above  the  upper 
margin  of  the  pubic  bone,  extending  about  2.5  cm.  inward  from  the 
pubic  spine.  A  finger  is  then  passed  in  separating  the  tissues  from  the 
posterior  surface  of  the  bone  (see  Fig.  4()8)  and  along  the  finger  a  strong 
needle,  resembling  an  aneurj'sm  needle,  is  passed  until  the  lower  edge 

•  Taaliii  liiterulizzntf)  del  |)uIk».  mm  vAiit»KKi,  f»ua  tornira,  Ann.  di  08.  e  gin,  IS04,  No.  10. 
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of  the  bone  is  reached.  It  is  then  curved  sharply  forward  and  over  its 
projecting  point  in  the  labium  majus  a  small  incision  is  made.  The 
point  of  the  needle  is  then  made  to  emerge  and  into  its  eye  is  hooked  the 
end  of  the  flexible  saw  which  is  withdrawn  with  the  needle  through  the 
upper  opening.  The  upper  handle  is  then  attached  and  (see  Fig.  469) 
the  saw  is  ready  for  work.  In  using  the  saw  care  should  be  taken  to 
keep  the  line  of  the  saw  between  the  two  handles  as  straight  as  possible, 
as  in  this  way  the  saw  is  less  likely  to  break.  The  sawing  should  be  con- 
tinued until  the  bone  is  completely  severed  and  the  saw  moves  freely 
beneath  the  skin.  As  the  saw  is  withdrawn  there  is  usually  quite  free 
bleeding,  but  this,  as  a  rule,  soon  ceases  on  gauze  pressure.  As  soon  as 
the  bone  is  severed  a  slight  gaping  occurs  and  as  traction  is  made  on  the 
child  the  separation  of  the  ends  of  the  bones  increases.  As  in  symphyse- 
otomy, 6  cm.  should  be  considered  the  limit  of  safe  separation  and  any 


Fio.  469. — Pubiotomy.    Flexible  saw  in  place. 

further  separation  should  be  avoided  by  pressure  upon  the  trochanters 
by  assistants. 

In  Bumm's  method  the  operation  is  made  still  more  subcutaneous: 
The  needle  is  made  to  enter  the  upper  part  of  the  labium  majus,  is  carried 
up  behind  the  pubic  bone,  imder  the  guidance  of  a  finger  in  the  vagina, 
and  is  made  to  emerge  through  the  skin  just  above  the  upper  margin 
of  the  pubic  bone,  between  the  spine  and  the  symphysis.  The  saw  is 
then  hooked  into  the  eye  of  the  needle  and  drawn  into  place  from  above 
downward.  The  strongest  advocate  of  pubiotomy  in  this  country  has 
been  Professor  J.  Whitridge  Williams,  of  Johns  Hopkins  University, 
and  his  results  have  certainly  been  brilliant.  Up  to  Januar>%  1912, 
he,  together  with  his  assistants  had  performed  38  successful  pubiotomies 
upon  36  patients,  2  women  having  been  operated  on  twice.  The  method 
followed  by  Williams  has  been  that  of  Doderlein  (see  Figs.  468  and  469) 
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and  is  the  one  usually  followed  in  this  country.  As  in  symphyseotomy  a 
long  strip  of  rubber  plaster  is  passed  around  the  pelvis  over  the  sterile 
dressing  and  the  patient  is  kept  in  a  Bradford  frame  for  two  weeks. 
Williams  allows  his  patients  to  try  to  walk  on  the  second  or  third  day 
after  getting  up. 

IndicatiooB  and  Contra-indicatioiis. — ^The  indication  for  pubiotomy, 
like  that  for  symphyseotomy,  is  a  moderate  disproportion  between  head 
and  pelvis,  with  mother  and  fetus  in  good  condition,  as  for  instance,  in 
a  simple  flat  pelvis  a  conjugate  varying  from  7  to  8.5  cm.,  and  in  a 
justominor  flat,  a  conjugate  varying  from  7.5  to  9  cm.,  depending  upon 
the  size  of  the  fetal  head.  Fully  as  important  as  ihe  indication  for 
pubiotomy  are  its  contra-indications: 

1 .  Pubiotomy  should  not  be  selected  when  the  pelvis  is  too  small  to 
allow  of  the  passage  of  the  head  after  division  of  the  pubic  bone  and 
separation  of  the  ends  for  a  distance  of  6  cm.  This  is  naturally  difiicult 
in  some  cases  to  determine. 

2.  Pubiotomy  should  not  be  done  when  the  mother  is  infected. 

3.  Pubiotomy  should  not  be  performed  when  the  vitality  of  the 
fetus  is  low  or  its  life  very  uncertain. 

The  second  and  third  contra-indications  to  pubiotomy  bring  the  opera- 
tion into  competition  with  abdominal  Cesarean  section.  When  first 
introduced,  it  was  thought  that  pubiotomy  might  find  a  field  when  the 
time  for  an  abdominal  Cesarean  section  had  passed,  as  when  the  woman 
had  been  in  labor  for  hours  and  perhaps  after  frequent  attempts  at 
delivery  and  maternal  infection  was  feared.  Most  operators  have 
reached  the  conclusion,  however,  that  under  these  circumstances  pubi- 
otomy is  contra-indicated  as  well  as  Cesarean  section. 

PrognoBis. — In  the  hands  of  the  best  operators  the  maternal  mortality 
of  pubiotomy  has  been  reduced  below  2  per  cent. ;  thus,  Doderlein,  in 
1910,  collected  321  pubiotomies,  performed  in  seven  German  clinics 
up  to  that  year,  with  a  mortality  of  only  5.8  per  cent.  The  lowest  fetal 
mortality  in  the  hands  of  the  best  operators  ranges  between  4  and  8 
per  cent.  This  brings  the  lowest  maternal  mortality  of  pubiotomy 
about  on  a  par  with  the  lowest  maternal  mortality  of  Cesarean  section^ 
but  the  lowest  fetal  mortality,  4  to  8  per  cent.,  is  still  much  higher  than 
the  fetal  mortality  of  Cesarean  section,  which  is  practically  nii  in  similar 
cases.  Moreover,  when  comparing  pubiotomy  with  Cesarean  section, 
the  common  complications  and  morbidity  must  be  considered  as  well 
as  the  mortality. 

Objections  to  Pabiotomy. — ^The  hemorrhage  occurring  during  a  pubi- 
omy  is  usually  venous  and  easily  controlled  by  pressure,  but  at  times 
it  is  profuse,  and  may  be  difiicult  to  check.  The  vaginal  tears,  even  after 
dilatation  of  the  cervix,  are  sometimes  quite  extensive  and  need  repair. 
Injuries  of  the  bladder,  either  by  direct  tear  or  from  pressure  and  necrosis, 
are  not  uncommon.  Thrombophlebitis  is  a  rather  common  complication 
of  the  convalescence.  The  above  complications  studied  in  connection 
with  the  uncertainty  of  securing  a  living  child  by  the  operation,  make 
one  hesitate  to  recommend  the  operation. 
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'lit  yeara,  when  they  have  used  "Diihrssen's  incisions,"  have  limited 
ir  employment  to  cases  in  which  the  cervix  has  become  obliterated, 
the  OS  has  continued  rigid.  Even  here  the  author  believes  that 
dual  dilatation,  either  with  the  fingers  or  with  an  clastic  bag,  is  prefer- 
0.  However,  he  admits  that  a  clean  cut  is  preferable  to  a  raggeil 
?ration,  and  in  rare  instances,  where  in  the  interest  of  either  mother 
jhiid  it  is  necessary  to  hurry  the  deliverj,  a  cervical  incision  may  be 
value.  In  these  instances  one  or  two  incisions  will  often  answer  as 
I  as  more  and  time  is  saved  in  suturing. 


Kiii.  471. — Scpiiralinx  vitxi'iul  flaps  from  utcriir  and  lilaildcr. 

teulizing  that  in<-ision  of  the  vaginal  portion  of  the  eervix  did  not 
irgf  the  canal  sufficiently  for  immediate  deliver}',  Diihrssen  devised 
(>|M'rHti(ni  which,  in  )S9.5,  he  described  under  the  name  of  "anterior 
;inHl  hystenitomy,"  and  in  ISyil  callwl  vaginal  ('esareaa  section, 
'he  o)HTation  consists  of  an  incision  through  thecervix.eitheranteriorly 
»otli  antcriorlj-  iind  [Misterif)rly,  extending  high  enough  into  the  lower 
rinc  s<.'gmeiit  to  furnish  a  sufficient  enlargement  of  the  uterine  canal 
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follows  a  division  of  the  lower  uterine  segment  in  the  median  line  (see 
Figs.  472  and  473).  If  sufficient  room  is  not  furnished  by  this  anterior 
incision  alone,  as  is  apt  to  be  the  case  after  the  eighth  month,  a  trans- 
verse incision  should  be  made  at  the  cervicovaginal  junction  posteriorly, 
and  the  rectum  and  peritoneum  pushed  away  from  the  uterus.  The 
posterior  lip  of  the  cer\ix  is  then  divided  in  the  median  line  as  far  up 
as  may  be  necessary  (see  Figs.  474  and  475).  The  delivery  is  then 
accomplished  by  either  version  or  the  forceps,  the  former  iseing  usually 
the  preferable  operation.    If  the  posterior  incision  has  been  made,  it  is 


Fio.  474.— Division  of  posterior  lip  of  ccrvii. 

usually  wise  to  suture  this  before  suturing  the  anterior  incision.  The 
incisions  in  the  uterus  are  sutured  before  those  of  the  vaginal  walls  (see 
Figs.  470  and  477).  Catgut  is  used  throughout  and  the  endometrium  is 
avoided. 

Indicatimts. — The  chief  indication  for  vaginal  Cesarean  section  is  an 
eclampsia  in  which  the  cervix  is  long  and  rigid,  the  child  not  large, 
and  the  condition  of  the  mother  such  that  a  speedy  delivery  seems 
imperative,  i.  r.,  that  the  time  required  for  a  dilatation  by  means  of  an 
elastic  bag  would  greatly  endanger  the  welfare  of  the  mother  or  child, 
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or  both.  Ill  gi'neral  the  indications  for  vaginal  Cesarean  section  may 
be  stated  as  conditions  In  wliich  a  spee<ly  deliverj'  is  urgently  demanded, 
and  in  which  the  obstacle  to  the  delivery  lies  solely  in  the  undilated 
cer\'ix.  Thus  in  certain  cases  of  premature  separation  of  the  placenta; 
or  in  certain  cases  of  cardiac  disease,  etc.,  the  operation  has  a  valuable 
field  of  usefulness.  It  is  contra-indicated  in  a  contracted  pelvis  with 
dy.stocia  therefrom,  as  it  does  not  enlarge  the  Iwny  canal.     It  is  pei^ 


fonned  by  some  in  placenta  previa,  but  as  the  cervix  is  usually  soft  in 
this  condition,  the  author  prefers  either  dilatation  with  an  elastic  bag 
or  an  abdominal  Cesarean  section  to  the  vaginal  o()eration. 

Disadvantages. — The  operatiftn  of  vaginal  Cesarean  section  must  not 
be  considered  a  simple  operation,  which  can  easily  be  perfonned  by  the 
genera!  practitioner  who  has  not  had  experience  in  vaginal  operations. 
It  may  be  a  difficult  operation.  The  cervix  may  not  readily  pull  down 
so  as  to  expose  the  lower  uterine  segment  (as  shown  in  Fig.  472).    This 
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require  making  the  upper  part  of  the  uterine  incision  by  the  sense 
ucii  rather  than  sight.  During  the  delivery  the  uterine  incision 
1)0  extended  by  tearing,  and  a  hemorrhage  occur  which  it  is  difficult 
t'ck.  In  most  cases  the  uterus  after  delivery  can  be  pulled  down 
at  with  suitable  retractor*  the  upper  limit  of  the  incision  or  tear 
le  seen  and  sutured,  but  in  some  eases  this  is  not  easy.  Occasionally, 
ite  of  all  care,  the  bladder  is  injured  in  the  delivery  and  a  vesico- 
lal  fistula  results.  Tlie  author  be!ie\-es  that  while  the  operation 
valuable  addition  to  our  different  methods  of  rapid  <lelivery,  it  is 


)nc  to  l>e  liglitl>'  undertaken,  espc-cially  by  a  novice.  For  a  full  dc- 
tion  of  tlie  o|x'rution  and  results  the  rea<ler  is  referrcii  to  Duhrssen's 
le  in  Winckei's  Uandbuch  der  (I'eburtjtkiilfe,  1905. 

CESAREAN  SECTION. 

le  o|H.Tatioti  by  which  the  fetus  is  delivere<l  through  the  uterine 
ulHloniinal  walls  by  an  incision  through  each  is  called  a  Cesarean 
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The  origin  of  this  term  has  been  surrounded  with  a  great  deal  of 
obscurity  and  been  the  subject  of  much  discussion.  Many  have  thought 
that  Julius  Caesar  was  deUvered  in  this  way  and  that  the  operation 
derived  its  name  from  him.  Careful  investigation,  however,  has  found 
no  authority  for  this  view. 

Two  other  views  which  are  more  credible  are:  (1)  That  the  operation 
derived  its  name  in  some  way  from  the  Latin  verb  caedere,  to  cut,  or  (2) 
that  the  Roman  law,  requiring  the  abdomen  of  a  pregnant  woman 
dying  near  term  to  be  opened  and  the  child  removed,  enacted  under 
Numa  Pompilius,  and  called  "lex  regia,"  came  to  be  called  under  the 
Caesars  or  other  emperors,  the  Cesarean  law.  It  would  then  be  an 
easy  step  to  transfer  the  name  Cesarean  from  the  law  to  the  operation 
itself. 

History. — Although  postmortem  Cesarean  section,  i,  e,,  removal  of 
the  child  through  the  uterine  and  abdominal  walls  of  a  woman  soon  after 
her  death,  had  undoubtedly  been  performed  many  times,  even  before 
the  Christian  era,  the  first  reported  attempt  to  perform  Cesarean  sec- 
tion on  a  living  woman  was  that  of  Jacob  Nufer,  a  Swiss  swinegelder^ 
who,  in  1500,  successfully  operated  on  his  own  wife  after  the  midwives 
and  barbers  who  were  in  attendance  had  failed  to  deliver  her.  A  study 
of  the  details  of  this  case  seem  to  indicate  that  it  was  not  a  true  Cesarean 
section,  but  the  removal  from  the  abdomen  of  a  fetus  in  a  case  of  advanced 
ectopic  gestation.  The  first  authentic  case  of  the  Cesarean  section 
was  probably  that  of  Trautman,  of  Wittenberg,  who  performed  the 
operation  in  1610.  After  this  the  operation  was  occasionally  done,  but 
always  with  a  high  mortality,  as  the  uterus  was  not  sutured  and  aseptic 
methods  were  unknown.  Even  as  late  as  1876  more  than  50  per  cent. 
of  the  women  died  from  hemorrhage  or  infection.  In  1876  a  distinct 
advance  was  made  and  the  mortality  of  the  operation  lowered  by  the 
suggestion  of  Porro,  who  recommended,  after  the  removal  of  tlie  child, 
constriction  of  the  cervix;  amputation  of  the  body  of  the  uterus  and 
stitching  the  cervical  stiunp  in  the  lower  angle  of  the  abdominal  wound. 
This  prevented  hemorrhage  and  the  leakage  of  lochia  into  the  abdominal 
cavity  and  lessened  the  risk  of  infection.  This  soon  became  the  popular 
method  of  performing  the  operation  and  held  its  own  until  1882,  when 
Sanger,  by  the  introduction  of  the  practise  of  suturing  the  incision  in 
the  uterus,  established  the  operation  on  a  permanent  basis. 

The  Sanger  method  of  suturing  and  leaving  the  body  of  the  uterus 
was  soon  found  to  have  so  many  advantages  over  the  Porro  operation, 
with  its  sloughing  stump  and  slow  healing,  that  the  Porro  operation  soon 
fell  into  disuse  save  in  cases  where  tumors  were  present  in  the  uterus. 
With  the  development  of  the  technic  of  supravaginal  hysterectomy 
for  fibromyomata,  in  which  dropping  the  cervical  stump  into  the  i)elvic 
cavity  proved  to  be  the  best  procedure,  this  operation  soon  took  the 
place  of  the  Porro  operation  when  a  hysterectomy  was  indicated  in  the 
course  of  a  Cesarean  section 

With  the  improvement  in  surgical  technic,  asepsis  and  suture 
material,  the  mortality  of  Cesarean  section  today  in  dean  caters  is  less 
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than  3  per  cent.,  but  the  operation  itself  is  practically  that  recom- 
mended by  Sanger  in  1S82. 

Indications.-  The  indications  for  the  performance  of  Cesarean  section 
are  either  positive  or  relative. 

A  imsitivc  indication  is  present  when  the  parturient  canal  for  any 
reason  is  so  narrowed  that  the  child  cannot  be  delivered  through  it  with 
safety  to  the  mother. 

A  relative  indication  exists  when,  even  if  the  child  could  be  delivered 
through  the  natural  passages,  Cesarean  section  offers  greater  safety  to 
both  mother  and  child. 

Positive  indications  are  most  often  presented  by  the  pelvis  itself, 
but  may  be  caused  by  tumors,  by  certain  fixed  malpositions  of  the 
uterus,  as  in  ventrofixation,  or  vaginal  fixation,  etc.  As  far  as  the  pelvis 
itself  is  concerned,  a  full-term  child  of  average  size  cannot  be  delivered 
alive  through  a  pelvis  with  a  conjugate  diameter  of  less  than  7  cm.  Hence 
a  pelvis  of  7  cm.  or  less  in  its  conjugate  is  considered  a  positive  indication 
for  a  Cesarean  section.  As  a  dead  child  cannot  be  delivered  bv  crani- 
otomy  through  a  conjugate  of  less  than  5  cm.,  this  measurement  of  con- 
jugate is  considered  a  positive  indication  for  Cesarean  section,  even 
when  the  child  is  dead. 

A  transverse  diameter  of  7  cm.  at  the  pelvic  outlet  is  usually  regarded 
a  positive  indication  for  Cesarean  section,  but  this  depends  upon  the 
length  of  the  posterior  sagittal  diameter  (see  page  657)  and  a  transverse 
diameter  of  7  cm.  at  the  outlet  may  present  only  a  relative  indication 
for  the  operation. 

Relative  Indications, — The  mortality  and  morbidity  of  Cesarean  sec- 
tion  have  been  so  reduced  in  recent  years  by  improvement  in  technic 
and  early  operation  that  many  conditions  which  years  ago  would  not 
have  been  thought  of  as  belonging  in  the  class  in  which  Cesarean  sec- 
tion would  be  justified,  are  now  considered  as  presenting  relative  indica- 
tions for  this  procedure. 

As  far  as  the  pelvis  is  concerned,  a  conjugate  of  8.5  cm.  in  a  simple 
flat  and  9  cm.  in  a  justominor  flat  pelvis  may  with  every  justice  present 
a  relative  indication  for  Cesarean  section.  On  the  other  hand,  a  pelvic 
canal  may  be  roomy  enough  for  the  birth  of  a  small  child  and  yet  present 
a  relative  indication  for  Cesarean  section  with  a  larger  child.  From 
this  it  occasionally  happens  that  a  woman  may  be  delivered  naturally 
or  with  the  aid  of  the  forceps  in  her  first  labor  and  yet  be  best  delivered 
by  Cesarean  section  in  her  second  labor,  when  the  child  is  larger. 

Occasionally  cases  of  eclampsia  with  a  long,  rigid  cervix  and  cases 
of  central  placenta  previa  w^ith  rigid  cervix  and  profuse  hemorrhage 
present  relative  indications  for  Cesarean  section.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  certain  cases  of  accidental  hemorrhage  with  a  long,  rigid  cervix. 
In  the  author's  opinion,  however,  these  indications  in  eclampsia  and 
placenta  previa  are  ver>'  exceptional  and,  as  a  rule,  he  prefers  to  dilate  the 
cervix  with  an  elastic  bag  and  deliver  through  the  natural  passages. 
It  should  always  b^  remembered  when  considering  the  indications  for 
Cesarean  section,  that  usually  the  uterine  cicatrix  is  not  as  strong  as  the 
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uncut  uterine  wall,  and  that  if  a  woman  is  once  subjected  to  a  Cesarean 
section,  there  is  always  more  or  less  risk  of  thinning  of  the  uterine  cicatrix 
or  even  rupture  of  the  uterus  in  subsequent  labors,  if  they  are  at  all 
difficult  or  prolonged.  Hence,  if  a  woman  has  once  been  delivered  by 
Cesarean  section,  it  is  usually,  though  not  always,  wiser  to  follow  this 
procedure  in  subsequent  labors,  unless  they  are  very  easy. 

An  idea  of  the  relative  frequency  of  the  different  indications  for 
Cesarean  section  may  be  gained  by  the  following  list  of  indications  in 
a  series  of  150  Cesarean  sections  performed  by  the  author  at  the  Sloane 
Hospital.    The  operation  was  performed  on  actfount  of: 

Contracted  pelvis 1 16 

Fibromyomata 8 

Ventral  fixation 6 

Vaginal  fixation 2 

Dermoid  cyst 4 

Ovarian  cystadenoma 3 

Congenital  displaced  kidneys  (5  times  in  same  patient) 5 

Carcinoma  of  cervix 1 

Double  uterus,  one-half  obstructing  .  - I 

Abnormally  large  child 1 

Weakened  walls  from  previous  Cesarean  section 2 

Toxemia,  long  rigid  cervix 1 

150 

When  studying  the  relative  indications  for  Cesarean  section,  certain 
general  facts  must  be  considered.  There  are  naturally  many  border-line 
cases  in  which  before  labor  it  is  impossible  to  tell  whether  the  patient 
will  be  able  to  deliver  herself  unaided  or  by  the  use  of  the  forceps,  or 
not.  So  much  depends  upon  the  character  of  her  uterine  contractions 
and  upon  the  moldability  of  the  fetal  head,  that  nothing  but  the  test 
of  labor  will  determine  it.  Realizing  that  if  a  Cesarean  section  is  per- 
formed in  the  first  labor,  the  uterine  cicatrix  will  probably  be  a  source 
of  anxiety  in  each  subsequent  pregnancy  and  very  likely  another  Cesar- 
ean section  will  be  considered  advisable,  the  author  is  strongly  of  the 
opinion  that  in  all  border-line  cases  the  woman  in  her  first  pregnancy 
should  be  given  a  test  labor  of  several  hours  to  see  if  she  is  not  able  either 
to  deliver  herself  naturally,  or  at  least  to  bring  the  presenting  part  within 
the  range  of  a  median-  or  low-forceps  operation.  Every  obstetrician  has 
occasionally  met  with  surprises  in  this  direction,  and  even  after  pre- 
parations for  a  Cesarean  section,  the  operation  has  been  found  unneces- 
sary. In  spite  of  the  low  mortality  of  Cesarean  section  at  the  present 
day,  it  is  an  ordeal  more  or  less  dreaded  by  both  husband  and  wtfe,  and 
if  it  can  once  be  demonstrated  that  natural  labor  is  possible,  a  great 
dread,  which  otherwise  woidd  shadow  each  pregnancy,  is  lifted  from  the 
family.  Hence  the  advantage  of  a  test  labor  of  moderate  length  to  deter- 
mine whether  or  not  Cesarean  section  is  really  necessar>\  On  the  other 
hand,  as  will  be  seen  when  studying  the  mortality  of  the  operation, 
this  is  increased  by  a  long  labor,  by  rupture  of  the  membranes,  and  by 
frequent  examinations.  Hence,  if  a  Cesarean  section  is  likely  to  be  neces- 
sary, great  care  should  be  taken  in  the  test  labor  to  avoid  causes  of 
increased  mortality.     The  chief  object  sought  in  a  Cesarean  section 
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which  is  relatively  indicated,  is  a  living  child  with  the  least  danger  and 
damage  to  the  mother.  To  attain  this  end  both  mother  and  child  must 
be  in  good  condition  at  the  time  of  operation.  To  perform  a  Cesarean 
section  and  deliver  a  defective  child  or  one  whose  vitality  has  been  so 
reduced  by  the  prolonged  pressure  of  a  long  labor  or  so  injured  by 
attempts  at  forceps  delivery  that  it  survives  but  a  few  hours,  is  a  great 
disappointment  to  everybody.  On  the  other  hand,  to  deliver  by 
Cesarean  section  a  child  which  lives  while  the  mother  is  lost  from 
infection  because  the  operation  was  postponed  too  long  and  the  risks 
were  multiplied  by  repeated  examinations  and  long  labor  after  rupture 
of  the  membranes,  is  bad  obstetrics.  A  Cesarean  section  is  indicated 
only  when  mother  and  child  are  in  good  condition;  either  are,  or  can  be, 
placed  in  good  surroundings,  preferably  in  a  well-appointed  hospital, 
and  in  cases  in  which  examinations  have  been  few  and  under  the  strictest 
aseptic  precautions.  If,  during  pregnancy,  it  has  been  determined  that 
a  Cesarean  section  is  indicated,  it  is  desirable  that  no  vaginal  examina- 
tions be  made  near  the  time  of  operation.  In  this  way  one  source  of 
infection  is  avoided. 

Time  of  Operfttion. — ^While  it  is  an  advantage,  on  account  of  drainage 
of  lochia,  to  have  the  cervix  dilated  at  the  time  of  the  operation,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  wait  for  the  onset  of  labor  in  setting  the  time  for  a  Cesarean 
section.  It  is  desirable  to  have  the  pregnancy  at  term  and  the  child  as 
vigorous  as  possible,  but  the  advantages  of  complete  preparations,  good 
light  and  assistants,  all  of  which  may  be  obtained  if  the  hour  for  the 
operation  is  elective,  more  than  outweigh  the  advantages  of  a  cervix 
dilated  by  labor,  which  may  begin  unexpectedly  and  demand  prepara- 
tions and  assistants  which  are  those  of  emergency.  If  there  has  been 
no  labor  and  the  cervical  canal  is  not  suflSciently  dilated  for  drainage, 
this  dilatation  may  be  accomplished  by  passing  the  finger  down  through 
the  cervix  from  above,  while  the  hand  is  in  the  uterus.  The  author 
has  been  impressed  witJi  the  fact  that  the  cervix  does  not  have  to  be  as 
much  dilated  as  he  formerly  supposed,  and  that  after  a  Cesarean  sec- 
tion the  lochia  often  seems  less  than  after  a  normal  delivery  and  he  has 
explained  it  by  the  possibility  that  the  decidua  in  many  cases  is  more 
completely  wiped  off  with  the  gauze  sponges  used  in  the  course  of  a 
Cesarean  section  than  is  cast  off  in  a  normal  labor. 

Technic. — The  preparation  of  the  patient  and  the  selection  and 
preparation  of  instruiments  should  be  the  same  as  for  any  abdominal 
hysterectomy.  While,  as  a  rule,  the  Sanger  operation,  in  which  the  uterus 
is  not  removed,  is  the  operation  of  choice,  the  decision  may  be  reached 
in  the  course  of  the  operation  that  the  interests  of  the  mother  are  best 
served  by  a  hysterectomy,  hence  one  should  be  prepared  for  it.  Aside 
from  the  operator  and  the  anesthetist,  three  assistants  are  needed :  One 
to  help  at  wound,  one  to  hand  instruments,  and  one  to  receive  and  care 
for  the  baby.  The  baby  is  more  or  less  anesthetized  by  the  anesthesia 
of  the  mother,  hence  the  anesthesia  should  be  skilfully  administered, 
and  the  mother  kept  under  its  influence  as  short  a  time  as  possible  before 
the  delivery  of  the  child. 
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The  Incisi(m.— in  the  modem  Cesarean  section  the  incision,  Inytb  in 
the  abdominal  and  uterine  walb,  is  jiiat  long  enough  to  admit  of  the 
delivery  of  the  fetal  head.  As  a  rule  111  em.,  or  4  indies,  snftices;  the 
choice  of  the  site  of  the  incision  varies  somewhat  witli  different  operators. 
Some  prefer  an  Incision  entirely  above  the  umbilicus,  while  others  prefer 
one  whose  midpoint  is  opposite  the  mnbilious.  The  author  prefers  the 
latter  incision  for  several  reasons: 

1.  With  the  lower  incision  the  uterus  is  less  likely  to  slip  away  from 
the  abdominal  wound  as  the  child  is  extracted.    This  is  important,  as 
cleanliness  of  the  abdominal  cavity  is  se- 
cured by  keeping  the  uterus  in  close  appo- 
sition to  the  abdominal  wound. 

2.  If  the  Cesarean  section  is  to  be  com- 
pleted with  a  hysterectomy,  it  is  more 
easily  performed  through  the  lower  incisioD. 

3.  If,  on  account  of  previous  infection 
of  the  uterine  cavity,  infection  of  the 
uterine  wall  should  occur,  a  readier  exit 
for  pus  through  the  abdominal  wound  and 
an  easier  through-and-through  drainage  are 
secured  in  the  lower  incision  than  in  the 
higher. 

4.  The  incision  whose  midpoint  lies 
opposite  the  umbilicus  is  high  enough  to 
bring  the  uterine  incision  in  the  upper  or 
contractile  segment  of  the  uterus,  and  that 
is  what  is  sought. 

One  of  the  advantages  claimed  by  the 
advocates  of  the  high  incision  is  that  there 
is  less  risk  in  it  of  adhesion  between  the 
FiQ.  478— Ceearean  section.   Siie    uterus  and  the  abdominal  cicatrix.    In  the 
of  fibdominai  iaciaion.  experience  of  the  author,  however,  whether 

the  incision  is  made  ■  wholly  above  the 
umbilicus,  or  with  its  centre  opposite  the  lunbilicus,  the  uterus  at  the 
end  of  a  week  is  found  well  below  the  abilomlnal  incision,  so  that  per- 
manent adhesion  of  the  uterus  to  the  abdominal  cicatrix  is  not  to  be 
feared. 

During  the  author's  earlier  work,  the  abdominal  incision  was  carried 
to  the  left  of  the  umbilicus,  but  on  account  of  the  usual  rotation  of  tlie 
uterus  from  left  to  right  forward,  and  the  tendency  of  the  uterine  incision 
to  approximate  the  left  uterine  cornu  and  tube,  he  has  made  it  a  rule 
during  recent  years  to  carry  the  incision  to  the  right  of  the  umbilicus 
(see  Fig.  478),  In  this  way  the  uterine  incision  has  been  brought  nearer 
the  metiian  line.  With  the  short  incision  the  uterus  is  not  lifted  out  of 
the  abdomen  until  after  the  child  has  been  extracted  and  the  question 
naturally  arises.  How  shall  the  abdominal  cavity  be  protected  during 
the  extraction  of  the  child?  The  author  tried  walling  off  the  intestines 
and  protecting  the  peritoneal  cavity  with  pads  and  having  his  assistant 
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with  hands  on  each  side  of  the  abdomen  keep  the  uterus  pressed  finnly 
against  tlie  alKlominal  wall  from  the  first  stroke  of  the  knife  until,  follow- 
ing the  delivery  of  the  child,  the  uterus  is  lifted  out  of  the  alxlomen. 
This  latter  method  has  given  the  author  the  most  satisfaction  and  is  the 
methiMl  he  has  followed  for  several  years.  The  pads  are  apt  to  become 
displaced  as  the  uterus  is  emptied,  and  have  seemed  not  only  to  have 
given  less  protection  to  the  peritoneal  cavity  than  the  other  method, 
but  to  have  favored  subsequent  adhesions. 

How  Shall  Uterine  Bleeding  be  Controlled? — For  a  time  it  was  thought 
necessary  to  have  an  assistant  firmly  hold  each  broad  ligament,  thus 
compressing  the  ovarian  and  uterine  arteries.  This  method  has  long 
been  abandoned  in  favor  of  stimulation  of  uterine  contraction  by  gentle 
manipulation  of  the  fundus  with  the  hand,  by  pouring  over  the  uterus 
hot  saline  solution  and  by  the  hypodermic  injection  of  aseptic  ergot. 
Recently  there  has  been  a  tendency  to  substitute  pituitary  extract  for 
ergot.  Every  Cesarean  section  operator  becomes  impressed  with  the 
fact  that  uteri  which  show  a  tendency  to  relax  and  bleed  when  held 
outside  of  the  abdomen,  contract  well  and  cease  bleeding  when  sutured 
and  replaced  within  the  abdominal  cavity.  Hence  too  much  time  should 
not  be  spent  in  endeavoring  to  make  the  uterus  contract  outside  of  the 
abdomen,  but  either  the  suturing  should  be  pushed  and  the  organ  replaced, 
or  if  the  tendency  to  relax  is  too  great,  the  uterus  should  be  replaced  and 
sutured  in  sitv. 

Shall  gauze  be  left  in  the  uterus  with  end  leading  into  the  vagina,  for 
the  purpose  of  favoring  uterine  contraction  and  drainage?  In  the 
author's  earlier  cases  gauze  was  employed,  but  in  his  last  100  cases  it 
has  been  used  only  five  times.  It  was  found  to  be  unnecessary,  and  from 
the  difiiculty  experienced  in  keeping  it  in  place  while  suturing  it  proved 
to  be  annoying. 

Material  and  Method  of  Suture. — Catgut  has  been  the  only  suture 
material  employed  in  either  the  uterine  or  the  abdominal  wound  in  all 
save  the  first  half-dozen  of  the  author's  cases. 

The  uterus  is  sutured  with  three  tiers  of  continuous  plain  catgut 
suture;  one  approximating  the  middle  muscular  layer,  one  passing 
through  peritoneal  coat  and  outer  half  of  muscle  wall,  and  one  closing 
the  peritoneum  over  the  previous  sutures  (see  Figs.  479,  480,  and 
481). 

The  abdominal  wall  is  sutured  wnth  three,  sometimes  four,  tiers  of 
continuous  catgut  sutures: 

1 .  The  peritoneum  is  closed  with  plain  catgut. 

2.  The  fascia  is  approximated  with  chromicized  catgut. 

3.  The  fat,  if  abundant,  with  plain  catgut. 

4.  The  skin  with  subcuticular  suture  of  plain  catgut. 

Duration  of  the  Operation, — In  the  author's  series  of  150  Cesarean 
sections  the  average  time  from  the  first  cut  till  the  delivery  of  the  child 
was  88  seconds.  The  longest  delivery  consumed  3  minutes;  the  shortest 
deliverv  consumed  9  seconds;  35  were  delivered  in  20  seconds  or  less. 
In  the  150  cases,  including  17  hysterectomies,  the  average  time  of  the 
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completed  operation  was  28J  minutes.    The  longest  operation  was  com- 
pleted by  hysterectomy,  consuming  62  minutes. 

The  shortest  Sanger  Cesarean  section  consumetl  14|  minutes  in  its 
completion.  The  shortest  Cesarean  section  eompleted  by  hysterectomy 
consumed  33  minutes.  There  were  BH  Sanger  Cesarean  sections  which 
consumed  not  more  than  30  minutes  in  the  completion  of  the  operation. 


F:aa.  479,  4S0,  ftnd  481. — Sl«p«  in  suturing  Ibe  uterine  inciiooD. 

The  question  is  often  asked.  What  is  the  advantage  of  a  quick  opera- 
tion in  the  performance  of  a  Cesarean  section?  Why  is  a  !4j  minutcii 
completed  operation  better  than  one  consuming  an  hour?  .\11  surgeoii-s 
realize  that  any  operation  in  which  careful  technic  is  sacrificed  to  time 
is  faulty  in  the  extreme.  However,  in  a  Cesarean  section,  a  careful 
technic  coupled  with  a  short  time,  is  preferable  to  a  careful  te<^nic 
coupled  with  a  long  time  for  these  reasons:  From  the  first  cut  in  the 
uterus  until  the  uterine  incision  is  closed  and  the  uterus  replaced  in  the 
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ahdoniiiml  cavity,  the  woman  is  losing  blood  from  the  uterine  sumses. 
The  h)ss  of  blotxl  means  lessened  resistance  to  infection  and  a  slower 
convalescence.  Hence,  if  performed  with  the  same  care,  a  short  Cesarean 
section  is  better  for  the  woman  than  a  long  one. 

Sjibsequent  Care. — ^The  subsequent  care  of  a  patient  upon  whom  a 
Cesarean  section  has  been  performed  is  similar  to  that  of  any  abdominal 
section.  By  the  third  day  the  baby  may  be  applied  to  the  mother's 
breasts  regularly  and  nursing  be  continued  thereafter.  The  author's 
custom  has  been  to  keep  the  patient  in  bed  for  two  weeks  and  allow  her 
to  leave  the  hospital  in  about  three  weeks. 

Mortality. — ^The  paramount  question  in  every  procedure  for  the 
delivery  of  a  pregnant  woman  is  the  maternal  mortality.  In  the  series 
of  150  Cesarean  sections  performed  by  the  author  there  w^ere  10  maternal 
deaths,  or  a  maternal  mortality  of  6.66  per  cent. 

It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  this  series  included  all  kinds 
of  cases  as  they  were  brought  to  the  hospital,  some  already  infected. 
Among  this  series  there  were  143  clean  non-toxic  cases,  and  among  these 
the  mortality  was  2.09  per  cent.  In  the  last  40  cases  of  the  series  there 
were  no  deaths.  As  experience  with  Cesarean  section  has  widened,  it 
has  become  well  established  that  the  maternal  mortality  increases  with 
the  number  of  hours  the  woman  has  been  in  labor,  the  number  of  hours 
her  membranes  have  been  ruptured,  and  with  the  number  of  vaginal 
examinations.  With  membranes  unruptured,  or  only  recently  ruptured, 
and  only  one  vaginal  examination,  and  that  under  strict  aseptic  precau- 
tions, the  maternal  mortality  should  be  less  than  3  per  cent. 

If  the  woman  has  been  in  labor  with  ruptured  membranes  for  many 
hours  and  attempts  have  been  made  with  forceps  or  version  by  men  of 
uncertain  asepsis  to  deliver  her,  Cesarean  section  is  contra-indicated. 
In  these  cases  the  mortality  is  from  10  to  25  per  cent.,  and  the  fetal 
vitality  is  uncertain.  The  causes  of  maternal  death  in  the  author's 
series  of  150  cases  were  as  follows: 

Extensive  carcinoma  of  cervix,  mother  in  last  stages  of  disease,  child  macer- 
ated, death  from  shock  within  twenty-four  hours -1 

Pulmonary  embolus,  fourth  and  thirtieth  day        ....            ....  2 

Intestinal  obstruction,  autopsy  showing  no  infection        ...            ...  1 

Toxemia  (1)  with  degeneration  of  liver,  (2)  with  urine  solid  on  boiling;  death 

within  twenty-four  hours 2 

Postpartum  hemorrhage;  death  in  three  hours 1 

Sepsis,  fourth  day,  seventeenth  day,  and  thirtieth  day    ...            ...  3 

10 

Fetal  Mortality. — If  the  fetus  is  alive  at  the  beginning  of  a  Cesarean 
section  and  its  vitality  has  not  been  impaired  by  attempts  at  deliver>' 
through  the  natural  passages,  the  fetal  mortality  is  practically  nil. 

It  is  the  most  certain  method  of  delivering  a  living  child  which  exists. 

Repeated  Cesarean  Sections. — The  danger  of  repeated  Cesarean  sec- 
tions in  the  same  patient  differs  but  little  from  that  of  the  original, 
provided  the  operation  in  subsequent  pregnancies  is  performed  promptly. 
The  author  has  performed  Cesarean  section  four  times  on  one  of  his 
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patients  and  five  times  on  another,  and  in  each  the  convalescence  and 
subsequent  results  were  all  that  could  be  desired.  On  the  other  hand, 
to  allow  a  woman  who  has  had  one  or  more  previous  Cesarean  sections 
to  remain  long  in  a  subsequent  labor  would  expose  her  to  the  risk  of  a 
thinned  uterine  cicatrix  and  perhaps  a  uterine  rupture,  as  has  been 
reported  by  several  operators. 

EXTRAPERITONEAL  CESAREAN  SECTION. 

In  order  to  avoid  the  high  mortality  of  the  classical  Cesarean  section 
when  performed  upon  a  patient  already  infected,  different  obstetric 
surgeons  in  recent  years  have  revived  old  proposals  of  incising  the 
abdominal  wall,  pushing  upward  and  backward  the  peritoneum,  open* 
ing  the  uterus  and  delivering  the  child  extraperitoneally. 

As  already  stated,  the  idea  is  not  a  new  one.  Jorg,  in  1807,  had  sug- 
gested such  a  procedure  through  a  transverse  incision,  and  this  proposal 
had  been  modified  by  Ritgen  and  the  operation  performed  by  him, 
although  unsuccessfully,  in  1820. 

Thomas,*  of  New  York,  in  1870,  not  only  suggested  but  successfully 
operated  through  a  lateral  incision  parallel  to  Poupart's  ligament,  an 
operation  he  called  gastro-elytrotomy  or  laparo-elji;rotomy.  In  the 
hands  of  seven  different  operators  this  operation  had  a  mortality  of 
50  per  cent.  With  the  improvement  in  the  technic  and  results  of 
the  Sanger  Cesarean  section,  however,  these  extraperitoneal  methods 
fell  into  disuse  and  it  was  not  until  revived  by  Frank,  of  Cologne,  m  1907, 
and  modified  by  Latzo,  Sellheim,  Doderlein  and  others  that  extraperi- 
toneal Cesarean  section  became  popular.  Furthermore,  it  may  be 
stated  that  this  popularity  has  been  much  more  wide-spread  in  Germany 
than  in  America. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  development  of  the  operation  has 
followed  the  two  lines  suggested  by  the  early  proposers;  thus,  the  opera- 
tion through  a  transverse  incision  has  been  developed  by  Frank,  Latzo, 
and  Sellheim,  while  the  operation  through  a  lateral  incision — the  gastro- 
elytrotomy  of  Thomas — ^has  been  developed  by  Doderlein  and  Diihrssen. 

Technic. — The  technic  of  the  operation  has  varied  as  it  has  been 
developed  by  the  different  operators:  Thus  Frank,  by  a  transverse  inci- 
sion above  the  pubes,  opened  the  peritoneal  cavity,  separated  the  utero- 
vesical  fold  from  the  bladder  and  the  lower  part  of  the  uterus,  stitched 
this  fold  to  the  parietal  peritoneum,  opened  the  uterus  transversely 
and  delivered  or  allowed  nature  to  deliver  the  child  through  this  open- 
ing, closing  the  wounds  in  clean  cases  and  draining  through  the  cen'ix 
and  vagina  in  infected  cases.  This  has  been  called  the  transperitoneal 
operation.  The  technic  of  the  operation  as  modified  by  I^tzo  and 
Sellheim  consists  in  making  a  Pfannenstiel  incision;  separating  the 
bladder  and  peritoneum  from  one  side  of  the  anterior  surface  of  the 
uterus;  lifting  up  the  peritoneum  and  incising  the  lower  uterine  segment 

'  Gastro-elytrotomy,  a  substitute  for  the  Cesarean  section,  Ainer.  Jour.  Oh?t.,  1 87 J,  iii, 
12.5-139. 
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longitudinally.  In  clean  cases  the  uterine  and  abdominal  wounds  are 
closed  after  the  removal  of  the  placenta,  while  in  infected  cases  Sell- 
heim  unites  the  edges  of  the  uterine  and  abdominal  incisions  and  drains 
with  gauze,  allowing  the  uterine  fistula  to  close  later.  In  the  lateral 
optration,  as  developed  by  Doderlein'  and  Duhrssen,  and  practised  by 
them  both  as  late  as  1911,  the  patient  was  placed  in  the  Trendelenburg 
posture  and  an  incision  made  parallel  to  Poupart's  ligament,  from  near 
the  anterior  superior  spine  to  a  point  just  above  the  symphisis.  The 
fillers  of  the  external  and  internal  oblique  muscles  were  separated  with 
as  little  cutting  as  possible;  the  epigastric  vessels  were  divided  between 
double  ligatures  and  the  rectus  muscle  was  drawn  inward  with  a  retractor. 
The  fingers  working  in  the  subperitoneal  connective  tissue  lifted  up  the 


Fio.  482. — ExtrBpcriloncal  rpsarean  aeotion.     IMdcrlHii.) 

peritoneum  from  the  lateral  aspect  of  the  lower  uterine  segment,  which 
was  then  incised  and  the  child  delivered  usually  by  the  forceps.  In  1912 
Doderlein'  abandoned  the  inguinal  incision  as  possessing  no  advantages 
o\er  the  longitudinal  and  the  disadvantage  of  more  limited  space.  The 
operation  as  performed  by  Doderlein,  through  a  longitudinal  incision 
representing  one  of  the  best  technics  of  extraperitoneal  Cesarean 
section,  is  here  given  in  more  or  less  detail.  The  patient  iluring  the 
early  part  of  the  operation  is  placed  in  the  Trendelenburg  posture,  a 
position  Doderlein  considers  important  for  the  success  of  the  (tperation. 
An  incision  is  made  from  the  symphysis  to  a  hand's  breadth  below  the 
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umbilicus,  a  little  to  the  left  of  the  median  line  (see  Fig.  482).  The 
incision  with  gentle  strokes  of  the  knife  is  carried  down  to  the  subperi- 
toneal tissue,  care  being  necessary  to  avoid  wounding  of  the  peritoneum 
on  account  of  the  stretching  and  thinning  of  the  abdominal  wall  during 
the  pregnancy.  The  next  step  is  to  expose  the  lateral  border  of  the 
bladder  and  the  covering  fold  of  peritoneum.  For  the  purpose  of  iden- 
tification it  is  sometimes  advisable  to  have  the  bladder  partially  filled 
during  the  early  part  of  the  operation  an<l  then  emptied.  The  bladder 
is  now  gently  pushed  forward  and  toward  the  median  line,  while  the 
peritoneum  is  elevated  from  the  lower  part  of  the  abdominal  wall  and 
the  lower  part  of  the  uterus  {see  Fig.  483),  care  being  taken  not  to  disturb 
the  lower  attachments  of  the  bladder  or  the  ureter,  lest  sloughing  occur, 
as  happened  in  one  of  Doderlein's  cases.    A  longitudinal  incision  is  then 


Flu.  483.— Eitraperitoneal  Cci 


made  in  the  lower  uterine  segment,  avoiding  the  peritoneum  above  and 
the  ureter  below  (see  Fig.  4H4).  The  patient's  position  is  then  changed 
from  one  with  elevated  pelvis  to  one  with  lowered  pelvis  (see  Fig.  4S5), 
and  the  child  extracted,  usually  with  forceps,  occasionally  by  version 
and  breech  extraction.  The  placenta  is  then  expressed,  or  if  indicated 
on  account  of  hemorrhage,  is  manually  extracte<l.  The  patient  is  then 
placed  in  the  Trendelenburg  posture  again  and  the  wounds  in  the  uterus 
and  abdominal  wall  sutured  (see  Fig.  486),  with  or  without  drainage 
from  above  or  below,  according  to  the  probability  of  infection  before 
()I>eration.  In  Doderlein's  clinic  58  cases  have  \>een  operated  on  by  thb 
method.  In  b^i  the  indication  for  the  operation  was  a  contracted  pelvis; 
ill  2,  eclampsia;  and  in  3,  stenosis  or  rigidity  of  the  soft  parts.  In  the 
,'>S  cases  the  maternal  mortality  was  3,  or  5.1  per  cent.;  the  fetal  mor- 
tality was  8,  or  13.8  per  cent. 
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Fm.  VH. — Showing  iDci6ii>n  in  lower  uterini'  i 
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she  had  a  lingering  death  in  which  heart  and  respiration  had  been  failing 
for  hours.  If  the  child  is  near  term  and  alive  at  the  time  of  the  mother's 
death,  three  alternatives  present  themselves: 

1.  Leave  the  mother  undelivered. 

2.  Deliver  by  Cesarean  section. 

3.  Deliver  through  the  natural  passages. 

The  decision  to  leave  the  woman  undelivered  must  be  governed 
largely  by  the  wishes  of  the  family.  The  author  feels  that  if  the  family 
wish  the  body  untouched,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  obstetrician  to  acquiesce. 

The  choice  between  delivery  by  Cesarean  section  and  through  the 
natural  passages  depends  upon  the  dilatation  of  parturient  canal. 

If  the  woman  was  in  labor  and  the  parts  well  dilated,  deliver^'  from 
below  by  forceps  or  version  offers  a  fair  chance  of  saving  the  baby  and 
seems  less  of  a  shock  to  the  family.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  cervix 
is  not  dilated,  there  is  a  much  better  chance  of  saving  the  baby  by 
Cesarean  section,  as  any  knife  at  hand  may  be  used  for  the  operation. 
The  author  has  had  one  successful  case  of  postmortem  Cesarean  section. 

Postmortem  Delivery. — ^In  connection  with  postmortem  Cesarean 
section  should  be  mentioned  spontaneous  postmortem  delivery.  Occa- 
sionally a  woman  who  has  been  buried  undelivered  has  for  some  reason, 
perhaps  for  medicolegal  purposes,  been  disinterred  and  the  child  has 
been  found  in  the  casket  between  the  thighs  of  the  mother.  This  delivery 
is  usually  brought  about  by  the  formation  and  pressure  of  gases  in  the 
intestines  or  in  the  intestines  and  uterus  resulting  from  the  process  of 
putrefaction.  Some  authorities  have  laid  stress  on  the  contraction  of  the 
abdominal  and  uterine  muscles  in  rigor  mortis,  aiding  in  this  expulsion. 

CSANIOTOBST  AND  EBABBTOTOBHT. 

The  reduction  in  the  size  of  the  fetal  head  by  some  cutting  or  crushing 
operation  is  called  cranioiomy.  The  reduction  in  the  size  of  the  fetal 
body  by  some  similar  procedure  is  called  embryotomy.  As  the  head 
usually  presents,  or  at  any  rate  usually  oflFers  the  greatest  obstacle  to 
delivery,  it  is  the  operation  of  craniotomy  which  is  much  more  fre- 
quently indicated  than  an  embryotomy,  and  hence  craniotomy  will  be 
first  considered. 

Craniotomy. — In  this  operation  the  head  is  perforated,  crushed,  and 
extracte<l. 

Indications. — In  spite  of  the  advances  in  obstetric  surgery  and  the 
lessened  indications  for  craniotomy,  it  is  still  a  proper  procedure  in 
certain  cases,  and  in  the  interest  of  the  mother  may  serve  a  most  useful 
purpose.  The  ustial  indication  for  craniotomy  is  delayed  labor  with  a 
(lead  fetus.  If  the  mother  can  be  saved  any  additional  risk  and  suffering 
l)y  reducing  the  size  of  the  head  of  a  fetus  already  dead,  this  operation 
is  not  only  justifiable  but  in  most  cases  mlvisable.  Craniotomy  upon 
a  living  child  is  only  justifiable  in  exceptional  circumstances.  There  are 
circumstances,  however,  in  which  the  interests  of  the  mother  make  the 
procedtire  justifiable.  The  following  are  examples: 
51 
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In  cases  of  protracted  labor,  where  frequent,  unsuccessful  attempts 
to  deliver  the  fetus  have  been  made  and  the  fetal  vitality  as  shown  by 
the  heart  sounds  is  very  low,  craniotomy  is  indicated  both  because  the 
chances  of  "the  child  surviving  any  surgical  delivery  are  small,  and 
because  the  maternal  risk  of  a  surgical  deliv.ery  like  Cesarean  section 
would  be  great. 

If  the  woman's  condition  is  desperate  when  first  seen,  as  in  an  acci- 
dental hemorrhage  with  a  complete  separation  of  the  placenta,  and  a 
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Fio.  487. — Tamier'a  boaiotribe. 


Fio.  488.— Blimt  hook. 


craniotomy  offers  the  prospect  of  less  shock  to  the  mother  than  any 
other  procedure,  craniotomy  ia  indicated. 

In  hydrocephalus  craniotomy  finds  a  positive  indication. 

Finally,  if  the  obstetrician  in  charge  is  without  the  experience  or  skill 
needed  in  the  performance  of  a  Cesarean  section,  and  is  so  situated  that 
he  cannot  obtiiin  the  required  skill,  craniotomy  is  indicated  in  the  interest 
of  the  m<ithtT,  if  he  is  uniiblo  to  deliver  the  child  by  forceps  or  version. 

Inatruments  Needed. — l''i>r  a  craniotomy  upon  a  cephalic  presentation, 
a  perforator,  a  crusher  and  a  tractor  are  nceile<l.  These  powers  are  all 
combined  in  Tarnier's  basiotribe  (see  Fig.  487),  which  is  the  instmment 
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preferred  by  the  author.  The  instrument  consists  of  a  central  perforator 
and  two  blades  resembling  long  forceps  blades  which  introduce  like 
forceps  blades  on  opposite  sides  of  the  fetal  head  and  then  adjust,  the 
left  blade  to  a  pin  on  the  perforator  and  the  right  to  a  pin  on  the  left 
blade.  The  screw  as  shown  in  the  figure  furnishes  the  crushing  power, 
and  wuth  the  perforator  in  place  and  the  fenestrated  blades  pressed  into 
the  fetal  skull,  the  instrument  has  such  a  hold  upon  the  fetus  that  it 
may  be  used  for  powerful  traction.    If  there  is  difficulty  in  delivering 
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Fio.  489. — SinelUc's  scisaors. 


Fio.  490. — Oaniotomy  forceps. 


the  shoulders,  the  blunt  hook  shown  in  Fig.  488,  introduced  into  one 
axilla,  will  often  prove  serviceable.  For  a  craniotomy  upon  the  after- 
coming  head  a  crushing  instrument  is  usually  not  needed,  as  after 
perforation,  which  is  usually  done  behind  an  ear,  or  through  the  foramen 
magnum,  traction  on  the  fetal  body  usually  forces  out  the  brain  substance 
and  causes  the  skull  to  collapse.  In  this  case  a  smaller  perforator  is 
often  useful  and  the  Smellie's  scissors  (see  Fig.  489)  answers  nicely.  In 
rare  cases  if  a  good  application  has  not  been  secure<l  with  the  Taniier 
basiotribe,  and  the  instrument  slips,  it  may  be  difficult  to  reapply,  and 
an  instrument  is  needed  with  which  a  firm  hold  can  be  obtained  upon 
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the  fetal  skull.  The  craniotomy  forceps  (shown  in  Fig.  490)  is  a  useful 
instrument  for  this  purpose,  one  blade  being  applied  without  and  one 
within  the  skull,  litis  instrument  may  also  be  used  to  break  off.  by 
twisting,  a  portion  of  the  fetal  skull  and  so  reduce  the  bulk  of  the  head 
to  be  extracted. 

Techsic. — The  patient  should  be  anesthetized  both  for  the  relief  of 
suffering  and  to  spare  her  the  mental  shock  of  seeing,  or  even  knowing, 
that  her  fetus  is  being  mutilated.  The  lithotomy  position;  the  aseptic 
preparation  and  draping  should  be  the  same  as  for  a  forceps  deliverj-. 
In  a  cephalic  presentation  two  fingers  of  the  left  hand  should  be  intro- 


lUiwd,  and  a  fontanelle  or  suture  located,  .\long  the  two  lingers  the 
|)erforator  of  the  Tarnier  basiotrihe  should  be  passed  and  made  Uy 
enter  the  skull  through  a  suture  or  fontanelle,  as  being  easier  points  of 
entry  than  through  one  of  the  cranial  bones.  If  the  fetal  head  has  not 
engaged,  it  shouhl  he  pushed  down  and  steadied  by  an  a.ssistant  until 
the  perforator  has  entere*!.  Having  entered  the  skull  the  perforator 
should  be  passed  to  the  medulla  and  moved  about  so  as  to  make  suiv 
that  the  mutilated  fetus  is  not  born  alive.  The  lateral  blades  of  the 
basiotribe  should  then  be  introduced  as  forceps  blades,  and  applied  to 
the  sides  of  the  fetal  head  (see  Fig.  491),    The  crushing  screw  should 
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then  be  adjusted  and  screwed  down  (see  Fig.  492).  As  the  screw  is  turned 
the  brain  substance  .pours  out  of  the  vagina,  showing  the  compression 
of  the  fetal  skull.  When  the  screw  has  reached  its  limit,  the  instrument 
as  a  whole,  with  its  firm  grasp  upon  the  skull,  may  be  used  as  a  tractor 
and  the  child  delivered. 

Craniotomy  uiwii  the  after-coming  head  is  usually  indicated  in  a 
breech  extraction  in  which  there  has  been  so  great  difficulty  in  the 
extraction  and  so  great  delay  in  the  delivery  that  the  fetus  has  died 
before  the  head  has  been  delivered.  The  critical  condition  of  the  mother 
may  also  indicate  craniotomy  to  secure  a  speedy  delivery.  Here,  as 
indicated  above,  only  a  perforation  is,  as  a  rule,  needed,  and  this  is  accom- 
plished by  inserting  the  perforator  behind  the  ear  or  into  the  foramen 
magnum.  It  is  often  a  convenience  to  have  an  assistant  or  nurse  pull 
down  on  the  legs  of  the  fetus  while  the  obstetrician  passes  the  perforator, 
guiding  it  by  the  fingers  of  the  other  hand.  Having  churned  up  the 
fetal  brain  with  the  perforator,  the  obstetrician  then  completes  the 
delivery  of  the  head  by  the  Smellie-Veit  method.  The  compression  of 
the  perforated  head  by  the  parturient  canal,  as  the  fetus  is  extracted, 
forces  out  the  brain  substance  and  so  reduces  the  cephalic  bulk. 

Prognosis. — If  the  conjugate  diameter  of  the  mother's  pelvis  is  7  cm., 
or  over,  the  fetal  head  engaged  and  the  mother  not  infected,  there  is 
very  little  maternal  risk  in  the  operation.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
conjugate  diameter  is  as  small  as  5.5  cm.  or  less,  a  Cesarean  section 
is  safer,  unless  the  mother  is  already  infected.  If  the  mother  is  already 
infected,  or  is  in  a  critical  condition  before  the  operation  is  undertaken, 
the  prognosis  is  naturally  grave. 

In  20,000  consecutive  labors  at  the  Sloane  Hospital  there  were  188 
craniotomies;  1  to  106 

PrimiKravidte 103 

Multigravidtt* 85 

Condition  of  fetus  at  time  of  operation: 

Dead 149 

Non-viable      .      .  ....       32 

[Hydrocephalic 3 

Alive  and  viable  ...  ...         7  <  Failing  fetal  heart 1 

[In  fair  condition  but  mother  in  extremis      3 

188 

Oitical  rondition  of  the  mother 134 

OiMjration  on  fore-coming  head 92 

Operation  on  after-coming  head 96 

Maternal  mortality  (none  due  to  operation  save  perhaps  1  from  sh(x*k). 

Maternal  denthA 50— 26.5  per  cent. 

Eclampsia  ...            18 

Toxemia  of  pregnancy 8 

Chronic  nephritis 1 

Sepsis 15 

Rupture  of  uterus 3 

Accidental  hemorrhage 2 

Endocarditis 1 

Malignant  endocarditis 1 

Shock 1 
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Embryotomy. — ^This  consists  in  reducing  the  bulk  of  the  fetal  body 
or  in  severing  it  from  the  head.  The  operation  receives  diflFerent  names 
according  to  the  procedure.  Thus,  separating  the  head  from  the  trunk 
is  called  decapitation.  Opening  the  thorax  or  the  abdomen  and  with- 
drawing the  viscera  is  called  evisceration.  Division  of  the  clavicle  to 
reduce  an  excessive  size  of  the  shoulders  is  called  a  cleidotomy. 

Instruments  Needed. — For  the  different  operations  included  under  the 
term  embryotomy,  a  strong,  blunt-pointed,  curved  scissors  (Fig.  493) 


Fio.  493. — Strong,  blunt-pointed,  curved 

scisaors. 


Fig.  494. — ^Braun^s  sharp-edged, 
blunt-pointed  hook. 


will  usually  answer  the  purpose.  For  a  decapitation  the  sharp-edged, 
blunt-pointed,  Braun's  hook  (Fig.  494),  will  sometimes  be  preferable, 
but  the  obstetrician  should  be  able  to  do  all  of  these  operations  with 
the  scissors. 

Indications. — ^The  chief  indication  for  a  decapitation  is  an  impacted 
shoulder  presentation,  where  version  is  contra-indicated  on  account 
of  the  danger  of  rupture  of  the  uterus.  If  the  neck  cannot  be  reached 
evisceration  is  then  usually  indicated. 
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Technic. — ^With  the  patient  in  the  lithotomy  position  and  with  the 
usual  aseptic  preparation  and  draping,  the  different  varieties  of  embry- 
otomy are  performed  as  follows: 

I)f'capiiaii(m, — In  a  case  of  impacte<l  shoulder  presentation  with  a 
tonic  uterus  and  the  fetal  neck  within  reach,  the  indication  as  stated 
above  is  a  decapitation.  With  the  fingers  of  one  hand  inserted  along 
the  vagina  as  a  guide,  the  sharp-edged,  blunt-pointed,  Braun's  hook  is 
passed  along  them  and  hooked  over  the  fetal  neck.  Partly  by  a  pulling 
and  partly  by  a  twisting  motion,  this  hook  is  made  to  sever  the  head 
from  the  body  while  the  vaginal  fingers  guard  the  maternal  soft  parts 
from  injury  from  the  hook.  The  same  operation  of  decapitation  may  be 
performed  by  the  heavy,  blunt  scissors  shown  in  Fig.  493,  which  are 
guided  by  the  vaginal  fingers  to  the  neck  and  are  then  used  to  separate 
the  head  from  the  trunk.  After  decapitation,  the  head  is  pushed  up  out 
of  the  way,  and  the  child  extracted  by  the  arm,  or  a  podalic  version  is 
performed.  This  is  followed  by  the  delivery  of  the  severed  head.  If  the 
shoulder  presentation  is  so  impacted  that  the  fetal  neck  cannot  be 
reached,  it  is  usually  necessary  to  reduce  the  bulk  of  the  trunk  by  evis- 
ceration, losing  the  same  scissors  shown  in  Fig.  493,  and  passing  them 
along  the  vaginal  fingers  to  the  thorax,  this  is  entered  by  the  section  of 
two  or  more  ribs;  the  diaphragm  is  then  opened  through  the  thorax,  so 
that  the  obstetrician's  hand  can  be  passed  into  the  fetal  abdomen. 
Working  partly  with  the  hand  and  partly  with  the  scissors,  one  viscus 
after  another  can  be  removed  until  the  trunk  will  so  collapse  as  to  render 
podalic  version  an  easy  and  safe  procedure,  even  with  a  tonic  uterus. 
When  with  a  cephalic  presentation  of  a  dead  child  the  labor  is  obstructed 
on  account  of  excessive  size  of  the  shoulders,  this  excessive  bulk  can  be 
reduced  by  section  of  one  or  both  clavicles  by  the  strong  scissors  men- 
tioned above.  The  section  of  the  clavicles  allows  the  shoulders  to  fold 
inward  and  thus  greatly  shortens  the  bisachromial  diameter.  In  an 
impacted  shoulder  presentation  with  a  dead  child  and  a  deformed  pelvis 
the  author  has  occasionally  found  it  necessary  with  the  scissors  not  only 
to  divide  the  clavicle,  but  also  to  separate  the  scapula  from  the  thorax 
and  remove  one  arm  with  scapula  and  part  of  the  clavicle  before  he  could 
deliver  the  child.  Enough  has  been  written  to  show  that  with  the  scissors 
the  obstetrician  can  reduce  the  fetal  bulk  as  may  be  necessary  in  the 
different  forms  of  embryotomy. 


PART  VI. 
PATHOLOGICAL  PUERPERIUM, 


CHAPTER  XXVIII. 
PUERPERAL  INFECTION. 

Puerperal  infection  is  the  term  used  to  cover  the  various  local  and 
general  pathological  conditions  resulting  from  the  invasion  of  the  par- 
turient canal  during  labor  or  the  puerperium  by  various  pathogenic 
organisms. 

Puerperal  infection  was  for  centuries  shrouded  in  mystery.  It  was 
regarded  as  the  result  of  retention  of  the  lochia;  as  a  metastasis  of  the 
mUk;  as  a  specific  fever;  as  an  interposition  of  divine  providence,  etc. 

It  was  not  until  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century  that  correct 
views  regarding  the  etiology  of  puerperal  infection  were  obtained  and 
published.  The  two  men  to  whom  w^  probably  owe  most  for  this  knowl- 
edge were  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  of  this  country,  who  in  1843  pub- 
lished a  paper  on  "The  Contagiousness  of  Puerperal  Fever,"  and  Ignaz 
Phillipp  Semmelweiss,  an  assistant  in  the  Maternity  Department  of 
the  General  Hospital  of  Vienna,  who  in  1847  was  impressed  with  the 
frightful  mortality  among  the  women  in  certain  wards  attended  by  the 
medical  students  as  compared  with  the  mortality  in  other  wards  attended 
by  midwives  and  among  patients  delivered  outside  the  hospital.  He 
set  about  finding  the  cause  of  the  terrible  death-rate  and  conceiving  the 
idea  that  it  was  due  to  the  fact  that  students,  coming  directly  from  the 
autopsy  room  to  maternity  work,  carried  infective  material  from  the 
autopsy  table  to  the  parturient  women  whom  they  examined,  made 
them  wash  their  hands  in  chlorin  water  before  this  examination.  Under 
this  regime  the  mortality  fell  at  once  from  over  10  per  cent,  to  1  per 
cent.,  and  Semmelweiss  became  convinced  that  puerperal  infection 
was  wound  infection,  and  from  that  time  until  he  lost  his  reason  as  a 
result  of  ridicule  and  opposition,  he  spent  a  large  part  of  his  time  and 
strength  in  endeavoring  to  impress  these  views  upon  the  medical  world. 
It  was  not,  however,  until  after  the  introduction  of  antiseptic  methods 
in  surgery  by  Lister  and  the  bacteriological  study  of  Pasteur  that  the 
profession  at  large  began  to  accept  the  fact  that  puerperal  infection  was 
like  general  wound  infection,  and  could  be  largely  prevented. 

Etiology. — ^In  order  to  understand  the  etiology  of  puerperal  infection 
and  the  safeguards  with  which  nature  surrounds  the  parturient  canal 
one  must  consider  the  normal  bacteriology  of  the  vagina  and  then  thi 
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microorganisms  which  usually  cause  infection.  As  a  result  of  the  careful 
bacteriological  work  of  Kronig  and  Menge  in  1897,  and  of  Williams  in 
1898,  and  Bergland  in  190(),  each  obtaining  the  vaginal  secretion  for 
examination  by  means  of  a  small  glass  tube  which  could  be  introduced 
into  the  vagina  without  touching  the  labia  or  the  hymen,  it  has  been 
demonstrated  that  the  vagina  of  the  normal,  pregnant  woman  does  not 
contain  the  ordinary  pyogenic  cocci  and,  furthermore,  that  the  vagina 
has  certain  bactericidal  properties,  so  that  cultures  of  streptococci  and 
staphylococci  introduced  within  it  disappear  in  from  twelve  to  twenty 
hours.  The  bactericidal  power  of  the  vagina  is  probably  due  in  part 
to  its  acid  reaction,  which  is  probably  produced  by  a  number  of  different 
bacteria  with  which  it  abounds  from  birth,  among  them  being  the  vaginal 
bacillus  of  Doderlein.  It  is  probably  also  due  in  part  to  phagocytosis 
and  the  germicidal  power  of  the  normal  mucus  and  epithelium. 

The  acid  reaction  of  the  vagina  explains  also  why  the  gonococcus 
withstands  the  bactericidal  power  of  this  canal  to  which  the  strepto- 
coccus and  the  staphylococcus  succumb,  because  the  gonococcus  lives 
and  thrives  in  an  acid  medium. 

The  practical  obstetrician  may  then  consider  the  vagina  of  the  normal 
pregnant  woman  as  sterile,  and  that  even  if  pathogenic  organisms  have 
been  introduced  they,  with  the  exception  of  the  gonococcus,  have  disap- 
peared if  the  woman  has  no  fever  and  the  vagina  has  been  left  untouched 
for  a  few  days. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  vulva  abounds  in  pyogenic  organisms:  the 
colon  bacillus  from  the  neighboring  rectum;  the  staphylococcus  found 
anywhere  on  the  skin,  and  frequently  the  streptococcus  and  other  pyo- 
genic organisms. 

We  have  then,  as  a  rule,  a  sterile  vagina  within  and  a  non-sterile 
vulva  without. 

The  various  pathogenic  organisms  at  the  threshold  of  the  vagina  will 
first  be  considered  a  little  more  in  detail  and  then  the  means  of  transfer 
from  without  inward. 

The  Streptococcus. — ^The  most  virulent  types  of  puerperal  infection 
are  usually  the  result  of  the  invasion  of  the  parturient  canal  by  the 
Streptococcus  pyogenes.  For  a  time  the  infection  may  remain  locaiized« 
but  there  is  always  a  tendency  for  it  to  spread  by  the  bloodvessels  and 
lymphatics  until  the  pelvic  organs,  the  peritoneuim  and  perhaps  the 
general  system  are  involved. 

The  Staphylococcus. — Although  invasion  by  the  staphylococcus  is 
usually  considered  to  result  in  a  less  virulent  type  of  infection  than  by 
the  streptococcus,  it  is  often  a  serious  infection  by  itself  and  not  infre- 
quently is  found  combined  with  the  streptococcus.  The  Staphylococtiiii 
aureus  is  the  variety  usually  found. 

The  Gonococcus. — This  organism  which  thrives  in  an  acid  medium, 
is  often  found  in  the  cervical  canal,  Skene's  ducts  and  Bartholin's  ducts, 
and  has  recently,  through  the  work  of  Taussig  and  Stone  and  MacDonald, 
come  to  be  regarded  as  the  cause  of  a  considerable  number  of  rises  of 
temperature  in  the  puerperium.    As  a  rule  the  gonococcus  infection  has 
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a  tendency  to  localize  itself  and  the  result  not  I)e  fatal,  but  occasionally, 
especially  in  a  mixed  infection,  it  gives  rise  to  a  fatal  septicemia. 

The  Bacillus  Coli  Communia. — When  one  considers  the  proximity  of 
the  r€*ctum  to  the  vaginal  orifice,  especially  if  the  perineum  has  been 
lacerated  and  the  vulva  is  gaping,  it  is  easy  to  understand  the  possibility 
of  infection  by  the  colon  bacillus.  The  author  once  lost  a  case  of  symphy- 
seotomy in  which  a  bacteriological  examination  showed  almost  a  pure 
culture  of  colon  bacilli.  This  was  a  case  which  on  account  of  her  weight 
and  the  strapping  of  the  hips,  combined  with  loose  bowels,  it  was  very 
difficult  for  the  nurse  to  keep  clean. 

The  Bftdllns  aerocenes  capeulatua  or  the  gas  bacillus  of  Welch,  has 
occasionally  been  the  organism  found  in  puerperal  infection,  as  reported 
by  Welch,  in  1900,  who  at  that  time  reviewed  the  literature  of  the  sub- 
ject. Other  series  have  been  reported.  In  the  series  reported  by  Little, 
in  1905,  from  the  Obstetrical  Department  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hos- 
pital, only  one  presented  a  pure  culture  of  the  gas  bacillus,  the  others 
being  associated  with  other  bacteria,  especially  the  streptococcus. 

As  the  gas  bacillus  usually  exists  as  a  saphrophyte  upon  dead  tissue 
and,  as  a  rule,  does  not  invade  the  deep  tissues,  the  prognosis  is  good  when 
it  is  the  only  organism  present,  but  when  the  infection  is  mixed,  the  gas 
bacillus  being  associated  with  the  streptococcus,  the  prognosis  is  grave. 

The  Klebs-Loeffler  Bacilliu. — For  many  years  the  grayish  slough  often 
seen  in  the  lower  portion  of  the  parturient  canal,  as  on  lacerations  of  the 
perineum  and  cervix  in  puerperal  infection,  was  spoken  of  as  diphtheritic, 
and  regarded  as  an  expression  of  infection  with  diphtheria.  When 
bacteriology  definitely  settled  the  organism  of  diphtheria  and  the  grayish 
sloughs  of  puerperal  infection  were  found,  as  a  rule,  not  to  contain  it, 
the  pendulum  swung  so  far  as  to  cause  the  claim  to  be  made  that  true 
diphtheria  of  the  vagina  did  not  occur. 

This  claim  is  too  radical,  as  proved  by  a  case  of  the  author's,  in  which 
the  Klebs-Loeffler  bacillus  was  isolated  from  the  vagina  of  a  patient  and 
at  the  same  time  other  members  of  the  family  had  the  usual  evidences 
of  diphtheria  in  the  throat.  Of  course  a  true  diphtheritic  membrane  in 
the  vagina  indicates  treatment  with  antitoxin  just  as  plainly  as  though 
it  was  located  on  the  tonsils  or  fauces. 

Bacillus  Typhosus. — Certain  long  cases  of  puerperal  infection  sometimes 
present  a  resemblance  both  in  the  general  appearance  of  the  patient  and 
in  the  temperature  chart  to  typhoid  fever,  but  the  only  safe  rule  to 
follow  is  to  t*onsider  a  fever  after  confinement  as  due  to  puerperal  infec- 
tion rather  than  typhoid  fever,  unless  the  Widal  reaction  or  a  positive 
typhoid  culture  is  obtained.  Occasionally  a  surprise  in  this  direction 
will  occur,  but  it  is  extremely  rare. 

Other  pathogenic  organisms  are  occasionally  found  associated  with 
puerperal  fever,  but  not  with  sufficient  frequency  to  merit  mention  here. 

The  Carriers  of  Infection. — With  the  vulva  swarming  with  bacteria 
the  question  of  etiology  in  puerperal  infection  concerns  itself  chiefly 
with  the  means  of  transfer,  or  the  carriers  of  these  pathogenic  organisms 
from  the  vulva  without  to  the  vagina  and  upper  parturient  canal  within 
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and  above.  Although  the  reaction. of  the  vagina  during  pregnancy  is 
acid  and  the  canal  possesses  certain  bactericidal  power,  as  already  stated, 
after  delivery  this  is  changed,  the  reaction  becomes  alkaline,  numeroxis 
abrasions  in  the  vagina  and  cervix  usually  exist,  even  if  small,  and  the 
uterine  cavity  presents  a  large,  raw  surface,  all  presenting  an  excellent 
culture  field  for  bacteria  if  once  they  pass  the  vaginal  orifice.  The  means 
of  transfer  is  unfortunately  easy.  Anything,  no  matter  how  clean  in 
itself,  rubbing  past  the  labia  and  entering  the  vagina,  easily  carries  the 
infecting  organisms  from  the  former  and  inoculates  the  latter.  The 
importance  of  this  may  well  be  emphasized.  No  matter  how  clean 
the  fingers  or  how  sterile  the  gloves,  if  they  are  introduced  into  the 
vagina  without  separating  the  labia,  they  may  wipe  off  infective  material 
from  the  vulva  and  infect  the  vagina.  It  follows  from  this  that  the 
only  safe  method  of  making  a  vaginal  examination  is  by  a  careful  sepa- 
ration of  the  labia,  during  the  introduction  of  the  examining  fingers. 

If  infection  of  the  vagina  and  parturient  canal  can  thus  be  carried  by 
the  introduction  of  a  clean  object,  how  much  greater  the  danger  from 
one  which  is  not  clean. 

It  is  now  well  established  that  the  usual  causes  of  puerperal  infection 
are  the  unclean  fingers  and  instruments  of  the  surgically  unclean  obstet- 
rician, and  the  service  which  Semmelweiss  rendered  to  parturient  women 
and  to  the  world  was  in  teaching  the  medical  profession  the  danger  of 
unclean  hands  in  obstetrics.  Of  course  other  objects,  like  dirty  douche 
tips,  may  carry  infection  to  the  vagina.  Sexual  intercourse  just  before 
the  admission  of  the  patient  in  labor  has  more  than  once  in  the  author's 
hospital  service  been  traced  as  the  source  of  infection.  For  many  years 
bad  air,  such  as  air  impregnated  with  sewer  gas  and  bad  general  sur- 
roundings, were  held  responsible  for  puerperal  infection.  It  is  now 
known  that  these  have  little  effect  save  perhaps  in  lowering  the  vitality 
and  general  resistance  of  the  patient,  and  the  good  results  obtained  in 
the  out-patient  services  of  maternity  hospitals  show  that  in  the  most 
squalid  and  wretched  homes,  a  woman  can  have  a  safe  delivery  and 
normal  convalescence  provided  the  obstetrician's  hands,  instruments  and 
technic  are  strictly  clean. 

Is  Auto-infection  Possible? — So  thoroughly  are  the  profession  and  the 
laity  at  the  present  day  educated  to  the  fact  that  most  cases  of  puerperal 
infection  are  due  to  some  fault  in  the  technic  of  the  obstetrician, 
either  in  the  cleanliness  of  his  hands  or  instruments,  or  in  his  conduct 
of  the  delivery,  that  it  well  behooves  one  to  ask  the  question.  Can 
puerperal  infection  occur  without  its  being  the  obstetrician's  fault? 
Before  answering  this  question  let  us  consider  some  of  the  conditiotis 
which  favor  infection.  In  the  first  place  anything  lowering  the  vitality 
of  the  woman  as  a  whole,  and  of  the  parturient  canal  in  particular,  favors 
the  development  of  puerperal  infection.  Thus  a  poor  general  condition; 
a  long,  dry  labor  with  prolonged  pressure;  the  occurrence  of  a  hemor- 
rhage; the  occurrence  of  lacerations;  these  all  present  a  lowered  vitality 
with  a  lessened  resistance  to  the  entry  and  development  of  pathogenic 
bacteria.    So  common,  at  any  rate,  is  a  slight  rise  of  temperature  seen 
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in  cases  who  have  had  marked  hemorrhage,  that  it  comes  to  be  rather 
expected. 

Most  obstetricians  are  agreed  today  that  cases  of  puerperal  infection 
occasionally  occur  in  which  the  obstetrician  is  not  in  the  slightest  degree 
responsible  for  the  condition: 

A  toxic  woman  may  have  an  accidental  hemorrhage.  The  uterus  of  a 
woman  whose  vitality  is  reduced  by  hemorrhage  does  not  contract  well, 
and  in  spite  of  precautions  small  clots  may  be  retained.  This  may  give 
rise  to  a  sapremia,  and  if  the  woman  is  carrying  pathogenic  germs  in  any 
part  of  her  parturient  canal,  as  in  cervix,  Skene's  ducts,  or  Bartholin's 
ducts,  the  sapremia  may  be  followed  by  a  septicemia,  without  the  obstet- 
rician being  in  any  way  responsible  for  it.  Again,  a  woman  may  have 
a  normal  temperature  and  pulse  for  a  week,  or  later  yet  a  stenosis  at 
the  internal  os,  perhaps  produced  by  a  flexion,  either  anterior  or  pos- 
terior, may  cause  a  retention  of  lochia  with  a  sapremia,  which  may  be 
the  starting-point  of  a  septicemia,  as  in  the  preceding  case.  In  these 
senses  auto-infection  is  occasionally  possible. 

With  infection  of  the  parturient  canal  apparently  so  easy,  the  wonder 
is  not  that  the  calamity  occasionally  occurs,  but  that  at  the  present 
day  it  occurs  so  seldom.  The  natural  provisions  against  infection  are 
important  and  deserve  recognition.  In  the  first  place  there  is  the  general 
resistance  of  the  normal,  healthy  tissue  to  the  invasion  of  bacteria  and 
the  provision  for  their  destruction  by  phagocytosis  if  invasion  is 
attempted.  Moreover,  the  discharge  of  fluids,  liquor  amnii  and  blood, 
is  downward  and  tends  to  cleanse  the  parturient  canal  by  flushing. 
Again,  the  birth  of  the  child  tends  to  wipe  out  the  canal  as  it  descends. 
Furthermore,  the  chorion  and  placenta  remain,  as  a  rule,  attached  to 
the  uterine  wall  until  the  child  is  bom,  thus  serving  as  a  protection  to 
the  uterine  sinuses  and  when  the  placenta  and  membranes  finally  sepa- 
rate and  are  expelled,  they,  too,  wipe  the  walls  of  the  lower  i)ortion  of 
the  canal,  and  finally  the  discharge  of  lochia  is  downward  and  outward, 
tending  still  further  to  cleanse  it. 

Relation  between  Contagious  Diseases  and  Puerperal  Infection. — Puer- 
peral infection  has  not  infrequently  occurred  in  the  practice  of  the 
general  physician  who  attended  cases  of  scarlet  fever,  measles,  etc.,  and 
at  the  same  time  was  doing  obstetric  work.  The  question  naturally 
arises,  What  is  the  connection  between  these  contagious  diseases  and 
puerperal  infection?  At  the  present  day  it  is  established  that  scarlet 
fever  and  measles  do  not  in  themselves  produce  puerp)eral  infection. 
In  fact  the  scarlet  fever  and  the  measles  themselves  may  be  carried  to 
the  pregnant  or  puerperal  patient  and  yet  she  does  not  develop  puerperal 
infection. 

Ill  the  winter  of  1910-1911,  a  season  when  there  was  a  large  amount  of 
scarlet  fever  in  New  York,  11  patients  in  the  Sloane  Hospital  developed 
scarlet  fever,  9  were  postpartum  cases  and  2  antepartum  cases.  They 
all  pussecl  through  the  regular  course  of  the  disease,  and  recovered  with- 
out either  having  puerperal  infection  themselves  or  giving  it  to  the 
others  in  the  hopsital. 
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The  danger  lies  in  the  fact  that  scarlet  fever  and  measles,  especially 
the  former,  are  frequently  complicated  by  streptococcus  infections  and 
these  streptococci  which  are  the  cause  of,  the  most  virulent  tj^jes  of 
puerperal  infection  may  be  carried  by  the  hand  of  the  obstetrician  to 
his  parturient  patients. 

The  danger  of  attending  erysipelas  and  obstetric  cases  at  the  same 
time  has  been  known  for  years,  and  the  explanation  is  easy  when  it  is 
considered  that  the  streptococcus  peculiar  to  erysipelas,  the  strepto- 
coccus of  Fehleisen,  is  practically  identical  with  the  streptococcus  found 
in  the  grave  cases  of  puerperal  infection.  In  these  cases  the  medium  of 
transfer  is  usually  the  hands  of  the  physician  and  in  the  same  way  these 
same  hands  may  be  the  cause  of  infection  if  from  dressing  ulcers  of  the 
legs,  examining  throats,  etc.,  i,  e.,  the  every-day  work  of  the  general 
practitioner,  they  pass  to  examining  women  in  labor.  The  use  of  sterile 
rubber  gloves,  enabling  him  to  have  sterile  hands  after  his  general  work, 
has  proved  a  great  boon  to  physicians  with  conscience,  and  to  their 
pregnant  patients,  but  unless  it  is  absolutely  necessary,  no  physician, 
even  with  the  protection  of  sterile  gown,  and  rubber  gloves,  should 
attend  such  cases  as  erysipelas,  diphtheria,  etc.,  and  do  obstetric  work 
at  the  same  time. 

Some  men  seem  to  carry  infection  with  them  in  spite  of  precautions. 
This  is  seen  in  the  record  of  certain  internes  in  a  hospital  service  where 
the  services  change  every  few  months.  The  experience  of  Dr.  Rutter 
of  Philadelphia,  which  has  been  quoted  in  most  text-books  for  years, 
is  so  instructive  that  it  is  worthy  of  repetition.  Dr.  Rutter's  obstetric 
work  was  followed  by  an  almost  continuous  series  of  puerperal  infection, 
while  his  fellow  practitioners  had  little  if  any.  Discouraged  by  the 
results  of  his  work  he  decided  to  take  a  long  vacation.  On  his  return, 
however,  the  same  scourge  of  puerperal  infection  pursued  him  and  at 
his  death  the  cause  of  it  all  was  clear  when  it  was  found  that  he  had 
suffered  during  life  with  an  ozena  which  had  constantly  contaminated 
his  handkerchiefs  and  his  hands.  This  was  before  the  routine  use  of 
sterile  rubber  gloves  in  obstetrics. 

Varieties. — ^Puerperal  infection  may  well  be  classified  as  either  a 
toxemia  or  a  bacteremia  and  described  as  follows: 

1.  A  Toxemia. — Due  to  the  absorption  of:  (a)  The  products  of  putre- 
factive bacteria,  often  called  a  saprem.ia  (Figs.  495,  496,  and  497),  (6) 
The  toxins  of  distinctive  pathogenic  bacteria. 

2.  A  Bacteremia. — In  which  bacteria  circulate  in  the  blood,  called  also 
sepHcemia  (Fig.  498). 

The  distinction  between  these  two  classes  is  clear.  In  the  latter, 
the  bacteria  are  in  the  general  system.  In  the  former  they  are  Im^alized 
and  do  not  circulate. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  in  actual  practici*  the  two 
classes  are  not  infrequently  mingled,  the  sapremia  serving  a5  a  port  t>f 
entry  for  a  bacteremia,  so  that  when  a  case  is  first  seen  it  may  be  impos- 
sible to  tell  whether  the  infection  is  to  result  in  a  bacteremia  or  not. 

There  is  one  type  of  bacteremia  which  presents  a  distinct  rlinirni 
— -Hure  and  has  long  been  called  by  a  distinctive  term  pyemia. 
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This  is  espet'ially  apt  to  occur  in  cases  in  which  one  of  the  lesions  is 
a  thrombophlebitis,  and  in  which  portions  of  the  septic  thrombus  or 
colonies  of  bacteria  becoming  detached,  are  carried  to  previously  unin- 
fected  tissue.  This  is  sometimes  called  mestastatic  bacteremia  and  pre- 
sents the  clinical  picture  of  recurrent,  wide  excursions  of  temperature 
with  repeated  rigors,  as  one  new  oi^an  or  tissue  after  another  is  involved. 


Fio.  4B5. — Sapremia  from  reUined  sccundines. 


Frequency.— Statistics  regarding  puerperal  infection  at  the  present 
day  are  so  difficult  to  obtain  that  the  record?  of  puerperal  infection  in 
20,000  consecutive  deliveries  at  the  Sloane  Hospital,  where  any  rise  of 
temperature  in  the  puerperimn  above  lOO.fi"  F.  is  considered  fever,  are 
given.    It  should  l)e  remembered  that  many  of  the  cases  were  brought 
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to  the  hospital  after  being  long  in  labor,  after  unsuccessful  efTorts  at 
delivery  had  been  made,  and  that  many  were  already  infected. 

In  the  20,000  deliveries  there  was  fever,  t .  e.,  temperature  above  100.6°  F. 
in  2155,  or  10.7  per  cent. 

Of  this  number,  1288  were  primigravidee,  867  were  multigravida?,  and 
372  were  premature  deliveries  (under  eight  and  a  half   months). 

Variety  of  Inl«ctioo,— Of  the  2155  cases  of  infection,  253  were  bacter- 
emia and  1902  were  sapremia. 

Thus,  in  20,000  consecutive  deliveries,  including  ambulance  cases, 
there  were  253  cases  of  bacteremia,  or  1.25  per  cent.;  and  1902  cases  of 
sapremia,  or  9.5  per  cent. 


with  site  of  invasion  in  vftgiaa.  at  cervii  or  plscenUl  Hte. 

The  use  of  rubber  gloves  was  introduced  at  the  beginning  of  the 
seventeenth  thousand,  so  that  in  this  series  of  20,000  deliveries,  16,000 
were  delivered  without  gloves  and  4000  with  gloves. 

In  the  16,000  cases  delivered  without  gloves,  there  were:  181  cases 
of  bacteremia,  or  1.1  per  cent.,  and  1525  cases  of  sapremia,  or  9.5 
per  cent. 

In  the  4000  cases  delivered  with  gloves  there  were  34  cases  of  bacter- 
emia, or  0.35  per  cent.,  and  377  cases  of  sapremia,  or  9.4  per  cent. 

The  number  of  cases  of  bacteremia  was  greatly  reduced  by  the  use 
of  rubber  gloves,  while  the  number  of  cases  of  sapremia  remained  practi- 
cally unchanged. 

Maternal  Mortality. — In  the  2155  oases  of  infection  occurring  in  2t),00<) 
deliveries  there  were  54  maternal  deaths,  a  mortality  from  infection  of 
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0.27  per  cent.,  and  a  percentage  of  mortality  among  the  2155  cases  of 
2.5  per  cent. 

Among  the  253  cases  of  bacteremia  there  were  54  deaths,  or  21.3 
per  cent. 

Among  the  1902  cases  of  sapremia  there  were  no  deaths  from  infection, 
but  2  died  from  necrosis  of  the  liver,  a  mortality  of  0.1  per  cent. 

The  Site  of  Infectioii. — ^Any  portion  of  the  parturient  canal  may  serve 
as  the  site  of  invasion  by  pathogenic  bacteria  (see  Fig.  498).  The  entry 
may  be  in  some  small  laceration  in  the  vulva  or  vagina.  It  may  be 
higher  up  in  a  laceration  of  the  cervix,  but  the  usual  site  of  the  lesion  in 
puerperal  infection  and  the  usual  avenue  of  entrance  is  the  endometrium, 
and  especially  at  the  placental  site.  Here  is  a  large,  bleeding  surface 
with  a  considerable  amount  of  torn  tissue  and  large  sinuses  filled 
immediately  after  labor  with  soft  thrombi.  These  are  conditions 
furnishing  a  good  soil  for  the  growth  and  development  of  pathogenic 
bacteria. 

Pathological  Lesions  and  Physical  Sicns.^The  pathological  changes 
in  puerperal  infection  vary  greatly  as  to  whether  the  case  is  one  of  a 
toxemia  (sapremia)  resulting  from  the  invasion  by  putrefactive  bacteria 
of  organic  material  left  in  the  uterus,  or  whether  it  is  a  bacteremia  with 
pathogenic  organisms  circulating  in  the  blood. 

In  a  sapremia,  inspection  of  the  vulva,  vagina  and  cervix  shows  a 
normal  condition  of  this  portion  of  the  parturient  canal,  with  any  abra- 
sions, which  may  have  been  produced  by  the  labor,  healthy  and  without 
exudate;  the  lochia  usually  n^t  diminished,  sometimes  profuse  and 
often  with  an  odor  which  is  distinctly  offensive.  This  offensive  odor  is 
usually  most  marked  when  the  bacteria  present  are  those  of  putrefaction 
or  the  colon  bacilli. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  parturient  canal  in  the  early  days  of  a  severe 
bacteremia  presents  a  decidedly  different  picture;  an  inspection  of  the 
vulva,  vagina  and  cervix  often  discloses  the  fact  that  any  abrasion  along 
the  canal  produced  by  the  labor  is  covered  with  a  grayish  superficial 
slough,  somewhat  resembling  the  membrane  of  diphtheria  and  formerly, 
before  the  etiological  relation  between  the  Klebs-LoefBer  bacillus  and 
true  diphtheria  was  understood,  called  "diphtheritic.'*  The  lochia  in 
a  case  of  bacteremia  is  usually  diminished,  may  even  be  absent,  and 
imless  there  is  associated  with  it  a  sapremia,  it  is  often  free  from  odor. 
The  uterus  is  subinvoluted  and  the  grayish  superficial  necrosis  seen  upon 
the  cervix  may  extend  over  the  whole  interior  of  the  uterus,  so  that 
the  endometrium  becomes  a  grayish  or  greenish-gray,  necrotic  membrane. 
Beneath  the  necrotic  membrane  invaded  with  bacteria  and  in  inverse 
proportion  to  the  virulence  of  the  bacteria  and  the  rapidity  of  the 
invasion,  is  found  in  the  uterine  musculature  a  zone  of  leukocyte  infiltra- 
tion, sometimes  spoken  of  as  the  "protective  zone,'*  which  as  this  term 
implies,  seems  to  serve  as  a  barrier  against  the  further  invasion  of  the 
system  of  the  woman  by  the  advancing  host  of  bacteria. 

This  protective  zone  is  thickest  when  the  resistance  of  the  woman's 
tissues  is  greatest  and  the  invasion  least  virulent  and  slow.  It  is  least  in 
52 
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evidence  when  the  invading  bacteria  are  of  the  highest  virulence,  as  the 
streptococci,  and  the  invasion  most  rapid. 

The  most  common  lesion  of  puerperal  infection  is  therefore  an  endo- 
metritis associated  with  a  subinvolution  of  the  uterus  and  more  or  less 
infiltration  of  leukocytes  just  beneath  the  endometrium,  especially  at 
the  placental  site.  Thus  we  see  nature  endeavors  to  localize  puerperal 
infection  within  the  parturient  canal  and  in  this  she  is  often  successful, 
especially  if  the  invading  bacteria  are  of  low  virulence. 

Unfortunately,  on  account  of  the  virulence  of  the  invading  organisms, 
their  great  number,  the  rapidity  of  their  invasion  and  the  low  resistance 
of  the  tissue  of  the  parturient  canal,  especially  the  uterine  wall,  the 
protective  or  reaction  zone  of  leukocytes  is  in  not  a  few  cases  incapable 
of  limiting  the  infection  to  the  endometrium,  and  the  bacteria  spread  to 
the  uterine  wall,  the  cellular  tissue  outside  of  it,  the  tubes,  ovaries, 
peritoneum  and  perhaps  to  almost  any  organ  and  tissue  in  the  body. 
There  are  two  avenues  along  which  the  invading  organisms  travel  from 
the  parturient  canal  to  the  neighboring  or  distant  tissues:  (a)  The 
lymphatics  and  (6)  the  veins. 

Although  both  of  these  channels  may  be  occupied  by  bacteria  in  cer- 
tain cases  of  puerperal  infection,  the  two  types  of  infection  are  fairly 
distinct,  and  as  in  the  severest  forms  the  lymphatics,  are  the  avenues 
followed,  this  variety  will  be  studied  first. 

From  the  infected  necrotic  surface  of  the  placental  site,  or  from  a 
lesion  in  the  cervix,  the  invading  organisms  may  extend  along  the  Intu- 
phatics  into  the  uterine  wall  and  give  rise  to  various  degrees  of  metritis, 
in  some  instances  resulting  only  in  small  aggregations  of  leukocytes 
which  may  eventually  be  absorbed;  in  other  instances  resulting  in 
multiple  abscesses  with  which  the  uterine  body  may  be  riddled.  Extend- 
ing along  these  uterine  lymphatics,  which  are  very  abundant  just 
beneath  the  peritoneum,  the  bacteria  may  travel  to  the  peritoneum  itself 
and  give  rise  to  a  yeriioniiis,  which  is  usually  the  chief  lesion  found  in 
rapidly  fatal  cases  of  puerperal  infection  due  to  streptococcus  invasion, 
the  peritoneal  cavity  on  being  opened  showing  a  thin  seropurulent  fluid, 
with  little  fibrin  and  little  localization  of  the  infection. 

Cellulitis  or  Parametritis. — Instead  of  passing  along  the  l^Tnphatics 
from  the  uterine  canal  directly  to  the  peritoneum  covering  the  upper 
portion  of  the  uterine  body,  the  organisms  may  travel  from  some  lesion 
of  the  vulva,  vagina,  cervix  or  lower  uterine  segment,  through  the 
lymphatics  to  the  subperitoneal  cellular  tissue  surrounding  the  uterus, 
i,  e.y  in  the  broad  ligaments  at  the  side,  the  uterovesical  ligaments  in 
front,  and  the  uterosacral  ligaments  behind  the  uterus,  setting  up  a 
cellulitis  which  resembles  that  of  the  hand  and  forearm  following  an 
infected  wound  of  the  finger  acquired  in  operating  or  dissecting. 

There  is  the  same  inflammatory  edema  which  may  occupy  more  or 
less  space  at  the  side  of  the  uterus,  giving  the  feel  of  a  hard  mass  fixing 
the  organ,  perhaps  pushing  it  to  the  opposite  side,  lu  extreme  cases 
it  may  involve  the  cellular  tissue  on  both  sides  of  the  uterus,  extending 
between  it  and  the  bladder  in  front  and  surrounding  the  rectum  behind. 
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In  rare  cases  this  involvement  of  the  cellular  tissue  through  lymphatic 
infection  may  extend  down  along  the  vessels  of  the  thigh  and  secondarily 
cause  a  phlebitis  or  so-called  phlegmasia  alba  dolens,  differing  from  the 
ordinary  form  which  is  due  to  a  phlebitis,  starting  with  an  infected 
thrombus  within  the  vein. 

The  result  of  cellulitis  at  the  side  of  the  uterus  varies  with  the  extent 
and  virulence  of  the  infection.  In  some  cases  the  exudate,  although 
abundant  enough  to  fix  the  uterus  in  the  pelvis  and  present  almost  a 
board-like  feel  to  the  vaginal  fornix,  will  absorb  and  leave  only  slight 
cicatricial  tissue  behind.  In  other  cases  the  exudate  will  break  down 
into  an  abscess,  which  will  point  in  the  groin  above  Poupart's  ligament, 
or  burrow  down  in  the  posterior  or  lateral  fornix  of  the  vagina  or  down 
along  the  urethra  to  the  vulva.  In  some  instances,  if  neglected,  it  will 
rupture  into  the  rectiun  behind  or  the  bladder  in  front,  not  to  mention 
the  vagina  or  other  directions  toward  which  it  was  pointing. 

Salpingitis. — Inflammation  of  the  tubes  in  puerperal  infection  may 
occur  in  one  of  three  ways: 

1.  In  a  few  cases  it  occurs  as  a  result  of  extension  of  the  infection  from 
the  endometrium  along  the  mucosa  of  the  tube. 

2.  More  frequently  salpingitis  results  from  extension  of  the  infection 
through  the  lymphatics  of  the  broad  ligament  to  the  wall  of  the  tube. 

3.  Not  infrequently  salpingitis  occurs  from  infection  of  the  mucosa  of 
the  outer  portion  of  the  tube  from  a  peritonitis  which  has  resulted  from 
lymphatic  infection  from  the  uterus. 

Abdominal  section  in  these  cases  often  shows  the  fimbriated  extremity 
of  these  tubes  patent  and  one  can  express  seropurulent  fluid  from  them. 

Odphoritis. — The  invading  organisms  may  extend  along  the  lymphatics 
of  the  broad  ligaments  to  the  hilum  of  the  ovar>'  setting  up  an  oophoritis 
with  or  without  suppuration,  or  in  the  same  way  that  a  salpingitis  may 
arise  secondarily  to  a  peritonitis,  so  a  Graafian  follicle  may  be  infected 
with  the  exudate  of  an  infected  peritoneum. 

Thrombophlebitis. — ^At  the  placental  site  hemorrhage  is  checked,  after 
the  expulsion  of  the  placenta,  by  contraction  of  the  uterine  musculature 
al)out  the  uterine  sinuses  and  by  the  formation  of  thrombi  within  them. 
Localized  uninfected  thrombosis  is  therefore  a  physiological  process  in 
ever>'  parturition.  It  is  easily  understood,  however,  that  these  thrombi 
furnish  an  excellent  medium  for  the  development  and  spread  of  infection, 
when  once  infective  organisms  are  brought  to  them.  The  area  in  which 
the  thrombi  are  infected  may  be  a  limited  one,  the  process  not  extending 
beyond  the  uterine  wall,  and  recovery  rapidly  take  place.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  infected  thrombi  may  be  associated  with  an  inflammation  of 
the  vein — a  thrombophlebitis  which  extends  to  almost  all  the  veins  of 
the  pelvis,  i)erhaps  reaching  upward  to  their  junction  with  the  inferior 
vena  cava  and  extending  downward  to  one  or  both  femoral  veins,  causing 
the  usual  form  of  phlegmasia  alba  dolens. 

These  infected  thrombi  may  soften,  break  down  and  be  carried  to 
almost  any  part  of  the  body  as  the  liver,  lungs,  spleen,  the  heart,  the 
different  joints,  etc.    This  is  the  pathological  condition  in  that  form  of 
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to  a  pelvic  cellulitis,  the  result  of  infection  carried  from  the  parturient 
caiuil  by  the  lymphatics  to  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  pelvis,  thence  to 
the  cellular  tissue  of  the  thigh,  thence  to  the  crural  vein.  In  the  first 
or  primary  variety,  the  swelling  begins  at  the  foot  an<l  extends  upward 
as  the  return  bloo<l  flow  is  empeded.  In  the  sec^ond  variety  the  swelling 
begins  in  the  thigh  and  the  foot  only  becomes  swollen  after  the  inflam- 
mation of  the  cellular  tissue  has  reached  the  vein. 

Etiology. — ^The  origin  of  the  second  or  cellulitic  variety  has  already 
been  discussed  when  studying  the  spread  of  infection  through  the  lym- 
phatics to  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  pelvis.  The  etiology  of  the  usual  or 
primary  variety  of  "milk-leg"  has  been  somewhat  obscured  by  the 
fact  that  it  has  often  followed  an  operation  or  confinement  from  which 
the  convalescence  for  the  first  and  perhaps  the  second  week  has  been 
afebrile,  and  thus  it  has  been  difficult  to  assign  it  to  infection.  Hence 
it  has  been  assigned  to  the  stasis  of  blood  in  the  pelvic  veins  from  the 
pressure  of  the  pregnant  uterus,  to  the  recumbent  posture  after  confine- 
ment or  operation,  to  the  condition  of  the  blood  in  pregnancy,  etc. 

The  author  believes  that  the  ordinary  condition  of  "milk-leg"  should 
be  looked  upon  and  called  a  thrombophlebitis,  and  that  in  most,  if  not 
all  cases,  it  is  due  to  an  infection;  this  infection  in  most  cases  being 
due  to  organisms  of  low  virulence,  perhaps  even  in  some  cases  to  sapro- 
phytic organisms.  In  this  belief  he  has  been  confirmed  by  his  experience 
in  many  cases  of  which  the  following  is  a  good  example: 

A  primipara,  on  the  evening  of  the  twentieth  day  of  a  normal,  afebrile 
puerperium,  had  a  slight  rigor,  and  a  rise  of  temperature  to  101°  F. 
The  next  morning  she  complained  of  pain  in  her  left  groin  and  palpation 
elicited  tenderness  along  the  left  femoral  vein.  That  day  the  foot,  leg 
and  thigh  became  swollen  and  she  ran  the  t>T>ical  course  of  a  thrombo- 
phlebitis. On  the  evening  following  the  onset  of  the  rise  of  temperature 
the  nurse  found  on  the  vulva  pad  a  small  piece  of  membrane  about  the 
size  of  a  thumb  nail,  which  was  distinctly  foul  in  odor.  The  foul  piece 
of  membrane  explained  to  the  author  the  thrombophlebitis  which  other- 
wise, on  account  of  her  twenty  days  of  afebrile  puerperium,  he  would 
have  been  unable  to  explain.  In  this  case  the  membranes  had  been 
unusually  adherent,  he  had  been  obliged  to  remove  them  manually  and 
had  done  so  as  thoroughly  as  possible,  but  evidently  this  little  piece  had 
resisted  his  efforts.  It  had  been  so  firmly  adherent  as  to  retain  its  vitality 
during  the  first  and  second  week  of  the  puerperium  and  only  during 
the  latter  part  of  the  third  week  had  it  fallen  a  prey  to  the  saprophytes 
and  become  necrotic. 

Clinical  Picture, — ^The  ordinary  thrombophlebitis  of  the  puerperium, 
as  a  rule,  occurs  during  the  second  or  third  week  after  confinement, 
and  not  during  the  first  week,  although  occasional  exceptions  oc*cur. 
It  may  be  localize<l,  involving  a  group  of  dilated  veins  in  the  calf  or  in 
the  popliteal  space,  but,  as  a  rule,  involves  the  large  branches  of  the 
femoral  or  the  femoral  vein  itself.  The  attack  is  usuallv  ushered  in  with 
chilly  sensations  and  a  rise  of  temperature  (100**  to  101°  F.),  although 
bo  til  of  these  may  be  slight.     There  is  usually  pain  in  the  groin  or  in  the 
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):n>iip  (if  ililntr*!  veins  to  l»e  involved,  before  any  swdlinpotibrHii 
IwiletiHteii.  Within  a  few  hours,  however,  thef«xit.  iegaihllhifhtr  ' 
swollen  in  tins  order  and  with  var^inp  decrees,  lieimnliiii: uiHr -V 
tif  the  vein  or  veins  o4ehi<led.  I'ulpatiun  will  usually  lUtnt  tW  U-' 
tender  vessel  wlti>s4-  eourrse  is  often  outlined  by  the  rediiejsi'f'ij-- 
nver  it.  The  affeeted  limh  usually  feels  extremely  heavy  aw  !>r.:' 
to  the  iwtient,  while  to  the  ohser\-er  it  looks  wliitish.  perbj*:!'"- 
in  places  and  on  palpation  the  skin  feels  tense.  The  limb  ispai-it. 
the  most  eonifortahle  position  is  usually  that  of  outwan!  mTati'.' 
knee  flexed. 

The  rise  of  temperature  anti  pulse  usually  ctmtinue  for  i>'^" 
week. 

The  tenderness  and  swelling  jiradually  subside,  but  in<tM.i  '" 
convalesfrnce  beinj;  eompleted  in  four  weeks,  as  is  the  nileinthti" 
p«en*""m.  "t  i«  »'*<■»  postponed  two  or  three  weeks  bv  thl-  itji: 
tioii,  and  the  patient  for  a  year  or  longer  may  be  annoyed  hy  =»-' 
of  the  affected  limb  on  standing  or  mueh  walking.  In  fact.  v..  ■■ 
instances  the  venous  return  in  the  affe<-ted  limb  never  betirtne;  r. ■r: 
Moreover,  one  of  the  disappointments  in  thrtanlwphlebitis  <rf  tW  r 
extremities  is  that  sometimes,  just  as  the  condition  seems  to  J*  ^ 
siding  in  one  limb  and  the  temperature  ami  pulse  have  readifd  s-ri 
the  other  limb  becomes  afTected,  and  the  peri(Kl  of  discomfort  ha- 1 
repeated  with  the  corresponding  interference  with  venous  retum 

l'Tognaaii^—\n  the  ordinary  form  of  thntmbophlebitis  of  the !: 
or  leg,  or  both,  coming  on  in  tlie  second  or  third  week  of  the  pui-rpr 
theprognosis  is  usually  good.  The  convaJe.scenee  mav  be  tedk-itJ 
the' leg  swell,  on  standing,  for  many  months,  and  as  already  «■ 
both  limbs  may  be  involved,  yet  a  hopeful  prognosis  ran  uMi»ii; 
given.  The  possibihty  of  a  pulmonary  embolus  must  always  be^- 
of,  although  in  an  active  obstetric  exijerience  of  over  twenty-five  >*-'! 
has  never  been  the  author's  misfortime  to  meet  with  this'accidcn: ' 
case  of  thrombophlebitis  of  the  thigh  or  leg.  He  has  lost  a  nuinl' 
cases  from  pulmonary  emboli  following  operation  or  deliver;,  hm  ' 
iia^e  always  occurred  in  cases  without  evident  thrombophlebitis ■■-' 
thigh  or  leg.  In  a  series  of  20.000  consecutive  deliveries  at  the  ?1 
Hospital  there  were  95  cases  of  phlebitis,  and  among  this  numUr 
only  death  frtmi  pulmonary  embolus  was  one  who  started  to  lea^"^ 
hospital  contrary  to  advice  and  dropped  dead  in  the  hall. 

Diagnosis  of  Puerperal  Infection. — If  a  woman  after  delivery  h 
rise  of  temperature,  always  suspect  infection.  It  mav  not  be  a  ui- 
infection;  it  may  not  be  an  infection  in  which  the  obstetrician  i:*  ^ 
at  fault;  yet  until  the  contrarv-  can  be  proved,  the  only  safe  rule  i 
the  obstetrician  in  his  own  mind  Che  need  not  impart  this  infoniia 
to  tlie  family}  to  regard  the  temperature  as  evidence  of  infection. 
yvt  for  his  own  peace  of  mind  he  should  endeavor  to  exclude  it. 
infreqnently  in  the  first  twelve  hours  following  a  long,  dry  labor, 
patient  will  lia\e  a  slight  rise  of  temperature,  perhaps  between  11*1 
and  101°  F.,  corresponding  to  that  ftJIowing  a   surgical  operati<i 
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which  there  has  been  considerable  bruising  of  tissue.  This  for  lack  of  a 
better  term  is  usually  called  "  reactionary"  temperature,  and  is  character- 
ized by  the  fact  that  within  twenty-four  hours  the  tem[)crature  falls 
to  normal  and  remains  there. 

Milk  Fever. — For  many  years,  on  account  of  the  fact  that  associated 
with  the  temperature  of  puerperal  infection  there  was  a  diminution  of 
the  milk  secretion,  the  condition  was  considered  in  some  way  due  to  a 
metastasis  of  the  milk  and  the  fever  was  called  "milk  fever."  With 
clearer  views  regarding  the  etiology  of  puerperal  infection  the  old  view 
of  its  being  due  to  the  milk  was  abandoned.  No  one  with  a  large 
experience  in  hospital  and  private  obstetrics,  how^ever,  can  overlook  the 
fact  that  in  certain  women,  especially  nervous  primiparce  with  sensitive 
breasts  and  sensitive  nipples,  the  first  engorgement  of  the  breasts  is 
not  infrequently  accompanied  by  a  slight  rise  of  temperature  100°  F.  to 
101°  F.,  which  subsides  as  soon  as  the  breasts  soften  and  lactation  is 
well  established. 

Bowels. — Not  infrequently  the  intestinal  canal  of  the  parturient  woman 
is  far  from  empty  and  she  is  suffering  from  an  intestinal  auto-intoxica- 
tion which  may  cause  a  slight  rise  of  temperature,  subsiding  as  the 
intestinal  canal  is  emptied.  A  fall  of  temperature  to  normal  will  often 
be  noted  after  a  saline  or  other  cathartic  has  acted  well  on  the  third  or 
fourth  day,  and  the  result  may  be  due  to  one  or  all  three  of  the  following 
actions:  The  cathartic  relieves  the  congestion  of  the  breasts;  it  empties 
the  intestinal  canal  and  in  the  act  of  moving  the  bowels  the  uterus  is 
more  or  less  compressed  and  expulsion  of  lochia  or  clots  is  favored. 

Pyelitis. — One  of  the  unusual  complications  of  the  puerperium,  yet 
far  less  rare  than  formerly  supposed,  is  a  pyelitis  usually  the  result  of  a 
colon  bacillus  infection,  as  was  discussed  in  Chapter  XVIII.  This  usually 
causes  a  rise  of  temperature  which  would  be  confused  with  that  of 
uterine  infection,  unless  the  possibility  of  its  occurrence  be  kept  in  mind, 
and  by  finding  the  acid,  purulent  urine  and  the  enlarged  tender  kidney, 
its  presence  be  verified. 

Appendicitis ;  Twist  in  the  Fallopian  Tube  or  in  the  Pedicle  of  an  Ovarian 
Cyst  or  Fibromyoma;  Sloughing  of  an  Ovarian  or  Uterine  Tumor,  etc. — The 
fact  that  a  woman  has  recently  been  delivered  does  not  signify  that  she 
is  exempt  from  abdominal  lesions  or  complications  from  which  she 
might  suffer  were  she  in  the  non-puerperal  condition.  In  fact,  she  is 
distinctly  more  liable  to  the  complicaticms  mentioned  above  on  account 
of  the  change  in  relations  and  the  trauma  incident  to  the  delivery.  Thus, 
a  chronic  appendicitis  as  a  result  of  the  trauma  of  labor  may  become 
acute,  give  a  rise  of  temperature,  and  require  operation  in  the  first  few 
days  of  the  puerperium,  as  occurred  in  a  case  operated  on  by  the  author 
on  the  third  day. 

The  sudden  decrease  in  the  size  of  the  uterus,  with  the  increased  room 
in  the  abdomen  and  pelvis,  favors  a  twist  in  the  Fallopian  tube  or  in  the 
pedicle  of  any  ovarian  or  |>endunculated  uterine  tumor.  Furthermore, 
the  trauma  of  labor  not  infrequently  causes  sloughing  in  an  ovarian 
dermoid  or  a  uterine  fibroid,  and  these  as  well  as  other  abdominal  and 
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pelvic  complications  cause  a  rise  of  temperature  which  might  lead  one 
to  diagnose  uterine  infection  unless  careful  diagnosis  was  always  sought. 

Having  excluded  the  breasts,  the  bowels,  the  kidneys  and  affections 
of  other  abdominal  or  pelvic  organs  as  the  cause  of  the  temperature  in 
the  case  at  hand,  the  obstetrician  is  forced  to  revert  to  his  first  suspicion, 
that  there  is  infection  of  the  parturient  canal.  The  question  now  pre- 
senting is:    Is  she  suffering  from  a  sapremia  or  a  bacteremia? 

In  an  ordinary  sapremia  there  is  organic  decomposing  material  within 
the  uterus.l  It  may  be  there  in  the  form  of  a  portion  of  the  placenta  or 
blood-clots,  which  should  have  been  expelled  at  the  time  of  labor,  but 
were  not,  or  it  may  be  there  in  the  form  of  lochia,  which  should  have 
drained  away,  but  was  prevented  by  a  stenosis  of  the  internal  os  caused 
by  a  flexion  of  the  uterus  usually  anterior,  sometimes  posterior,  not 
infrequently  a  return  of  an  anteflexion  which  existed  before  pregnancy 
occurred. 

,  This  anteflexion  of  the  uterus  with  retained  lochia  and  rise  of  tempera- 
ture is  often  found  to  occur  when  the  patient  is  first  allowed  to  sit  out 
of  bed.  These  cases  of  sapremia  are  those  in  which  the  lochia  usually 
has  an  odor  as  a  result  of  the  action  of  the  saprophytes  or  the  colon 
bacilli,  and  inspection  of  the  vulva,  perineum,  etc.,  shows  no  necrotic 
membrane. 

In  a  bacteremia,  on  the  other  hand,  there  may  be  no  decomposing 
placenta  or  blood-clots  in  the  uterus,  which  may  be  empty,  save  for  a 
grayish,  necrotic  membrane  lining  its  cavity  and  covering  any  abrasion 
on  cervix,  vagina,  and  vulva.  The  infecting  organisms  in  this  case* 
overcoming  the  protective  zone  of  leukocytes,  have  passed  through  the 
wall  of  the  parturient  canal  into  the  general  system.  The  lochia  is 
usually  scant,  perhaps  absent,  and  is  often  without  offensive  odor. 

Symptoms. — ^As  already  indicated,  the  one  predominent  symptom  of 
puerperal  infection  is  a  rise  of  temperature  usually  occurring  on  the  third 
or  fourth  day  of  the  puerperium,  perhaps  ushered  in  with  a  rigor  or  with 
chilly  sensations. 

This  may  be  given  as  the  general  rule,  yet  marked  variations  occur. 
In  some  cases  of  bacteremia  such  virulent  streptococci  are  introduced 
during  the  labor  that  the  temperature  rises  immediately  afterward  and 
remains  high  until  death  or  through  a  long,  tedious  convalescence.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  infection  with  rise  of  temperature  may  start  as  a 
sapremia  as  late  as  the  third  day,  and  this  in  turn  be  the  starting-point 
of  a  long  bacteremia. 

The  temperature,  as  a  rule,  is  higher  in  the  evening  than  in  the  morning, 
and  usually  takes  two  or  three  days  to  reach  its  Ughest  point.  In  the 
pyemic  variety  of  infection  the  rigors  are  frequently  repeated  and  the 
rises  and  falls  of  temperature  are  very  sudden  and  pronounced,  a  normal 
temperature,  a  rigor  and  a  temperature  of  105°,  all  occurring  perhaps 
within  a  space  of  two  or  three  hours. 

In  a  sapremia  the  pulse,  as  a  rule,  is  slow,  usually  below  1(K)  unles>  the 
condition  is  grave.  On  the  other  hand,  in  a  bacteremia  the  pulse  MKin 
rises  to  120,  and  if  the  infection  is  severe  and  prolonged,  often  ranges 
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between  120  and  140  for  weeks.  The  uterus  is  usually  subinvoluted  and 
tender.  The  character  of  the  lochia  has  already  been  described,  being 
usually  foul  and  abundant  in  a  sapremia;  scanty  or  absent  and  often 
without  odor  in  a  bacteremia. 

Inspection  of  lesions  along  the  parturient  canal  in  a  bacteremia  shows 
the  membranous  covering  due  to  superficial  necrosis.  The  condition  of 
the  abdomen  in  a  bacteremia  dej)ends  upon  whether  the  infection  has 
spread  by  the  lymphatics  to  the  peritoneum  or  not.  If  the  j)eritoneum 
is  not  involved,  the  abdomen  may  be  soft,  not  distended,  and  not  tender, 
although  the  patient  may  suffer  with  a  septic  diarrhea.  If  the  infection 
has  spread  to  the  peritoneum,  it  may  be  localized  about  the  uterus  and 
appendages  as  a  pelvic  peritonitis  secondary  to  a  salpingitis,  or  a 
cellulitis,  and  in  this  condition  recovery  may  take  place  either  with 
or  without  surgical  interference. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  peritonitis  may  be  general,  with  tense,  distended 
abdomen,  vomiting,  rapid  pulse,  and  evidences  of  great  physical  depres- 
sion, although  the  patient  may  retain  consciousness  till  the  end.  The 
temperature  in  these  cases  of  general  peritonitis  varies  greatly.  It  usually 
remains  high  throughout,  but  occasionally  the  temperature  continues 
low,  and  the  rapid,  thready  pulse,  the  dry,  brown  tongue,  and  physical 
depression  show  the  gravity  of  the  case. 

As  indicated  above,  the  prognosis  of  a  general  peritonitis  resulting  ' 
from  puerperal  infection  is  usually  fatal,  whether  they  are  subjected  to 
operation  or  not.  As  a  rule  the  s>Tnptoms  of  general  peritonitis  do  not 
present  themselves  until  the  third  or  fourth  day,  and  the  fatal  issue 
usually  occurs  within  a  week  or  ten  days.  Occasionally  the  general 
peritonitis  arises  from  an  extension  of  a  localized  peritonitis  or  from 
rupture  of  a  localized  collection  of  pus,  as  in  the  broad  ligament  or  tube, 
and  here  the  symptoms  of  peritonitis  develop  later. 

The  appetite  and  digestion  in  cases  of  bacteremia  are  often  markedly 
impaired  and  add  to  the  difficulty  of  supporting  the  patient. 

In  the  pyemic  variety  of  infection  the  sweating  after  the  rigors  is 
often  very  profuse,  and  adds  to  the  weakness  and  depression  of  the 
patient. 

The  amount  of  pain  in  puerperal  infection  varies  greatly.  It  is  often 
greatest  when  the  process  is  localized  in  the  pelvis  with  the  development 
of  a  salpingitis  or  a  cellulitis,  which  fills  more  or  less  of  the  pelvis  with 
exudate,  and  then  breaks  down  into  an  abscess.  In  these  cases  thev 
often  suffer,  not  only  with  the  pain  of  the  localized  peritonitis,  but  from 
the  i)ressure  upon  the  nerves  leaving  the  pelvis  and  from  interference 
with  the  functions  of  the  bladder  and  bowel.  On  the  other  hand,  many 
cases  of  general  peritonitis  which  evidently  are  desperately  ill  and 
approaching  a  fatal  issue  may  say  that  they  feel  very  comfortable.  Many 
cases  of  bacteremia,  even  those  w^hich  eventually  recover,  present  a 
mild  delirium  during  the  height  of  the  fever. 

Treatment. — ^Prophylaxis. — ^The  greatest  dread  of  every  obstetrician 
is  the  occurrence  of  puerperal  infection  in  his  practice.  Furthermore, 
this  dread  is  intensified  bv  the  education  of  the  laitv  to  the  belief  that 


Such  being  the  case,  it  is  evident  that  proph, 
the  most  important  factor  in  the  treatment, 
in  the  conduct  of  a  delivery  has  already  been  i 
l»e  emphasized  here.  No  practitioner  at  the 
to  deHver  H  case  without  all  the  precautions  k 
considered  valuable  as  prophylactic  measures  s 
rubl>er  gloves  are  among  those  precautions  so  : 
of  infection  occurs  and  gloves  have  not  been 
naturally,  and  probably  justly,  criticised.  Fv 
precautions  have  been  used  and  infection  does 
a  whole  will  stand  by  the  unfortunate  obstetri 
forfeits  the  support  of  the  laity  and  the  professlt 

The  use  of  sterile  gloves,  however,  must  not  I 
the  need  ot  strictest  cleanliness  of  his  hands  v 
person,  of  the  nurse,  the  field  of  operation,  and  tl 

The  hands  should  be  scrubbed  and  disinfected 
the  gloves  were  not  to  be  worn,  and  in  putting  on 
must  not  touch  the  ungloved  hand.  Furthem: 
gloves  must  not  touch  anything  unsterile,  else  th« 

The  precautions  to  be  used  in  the  conduct 
preparation  of  the  patient's  \'ulva  and  draping  t 
have  all  been  described  in  the  chapter  discussi 
normal  labor  (pa^e  311),  and  will  now  only  be  re 
for  avniding  the  antepartum  douche  as  not  onl' 
devoid  of  dnnger,  were  there  set  forth.  The  proph 
the  author  would  here  summarize  and  emphasize 

During  lier  pregnancy  keep  the  patient  in  the 
condition,  with  plenty  of  fresh  air  and  nioderat< 
elimination  by  liberal  draughts  of  water  and  keep 
to  avoid  auto-intoxication.  Have  the  confinemen 
and  well  aired.    Have  the  nurse  wear  a  freshly  iaun 
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the  sterile  vagina  within,  is  to  separate  the  labia  with  the  fingers  of  one 
hand  ami  carry  the  examining  fingers  directly  into  the  vagina  without 
touching  the  vulva. 

During  the  second  stage  of  labor  keep  the  vulva  covered  with  a  wet 
bichloride  towel  to  avoid  contact  with  the  patient's  fingers  or  other  non- 
sterile  objects.  In  the  conduct  of  the  third  stage,  wait  twenty  minutes 
before  expressing  the  placenta,  thus  allowing  time  for  the  uterus  to  con- 
tract and  the  placenta  to  separate.  After  expressing  the  placenta  and 
membranes,  examine  carefully  for  any  missing  portions,  and  if  any  part 
of  the  placenta  or  any  large  portion  of  the  membranes  is  missing,  making 
certain  that  the  forearm  is  thoroughly  clean  and  the  glove  sterile,  go 
into  the  uterus  carefully  with  gloved  hand  and  remove  the  missing 
secundines.  Use  a  postpartum  douche  only  for  hemorrhage  or  for  special 
indications,  as  for  washing  out  d6bris  or  clots.  Repair  all  perineal  tears 
of  1  cm.  or  over.  Do  not  examine  for  cervical  lacerations  or  repair 
them  unless  cervical  hemorrhage  occurs  or  uterine  rupture  is  suspected. 
Keep  the  vulva  covered  with  sterile  dressings  at  least  during  the  first 
week  of  the  puerperium.  Have  the  nurse  exercise  the  greatest  care  of 
the  vulva  during  the  voiding  of  the  urine  and  movement  of  the  bowels. 
The  details  of  these  different  procedures  will  be  found  in  the  chapter 
concerning  the  management  of  normal  labor. 

Curative  Treatment. — Opinions  differ  considerably  regarding  the 
details  of  the  treatment  of  puerperal  infection,  although  the  majority 
are  agreed  that  conservatism  should  be  the  keynote  of  the  treatment. 
It  is  well  established,  on  the  one  hand,  that  nature  with  her  leukocytes 
and  tissue  resistance  is  often  able  to  limit  and  overcome  the  invasion 
of  the  infective  organisms.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  proved  by  accumulat- 
ing experience  of  recent  years  that  misguided  attempts,  by  currettage 
and  other  surgical  procedures,  to  rid  the  parturient  canal  of  its  infection, 
have  many  times  broken  down  nature's  barriers  and  have  made  general 
an  infection  and  inflammation  which  otherwise  would  have  continued 
local.  The  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  this  experience  should  be  that 
every  effort  should  be  directed  toward  aiding  nature  in  her  resistance 
to  the  infecting  bacteria  and  in  favoring  their  elimination,  and  every 
care  should  be  taken  not  to  handicap  her  by  lowering  the  resistance  of 
the  tissues  or  opening  new  avenues  of  infection. 

In  the  first  place,  on  the  occurrence  of  a  rise  of  temperature  after 
delivery,  the  question  should  be  asked.  Is  the  temperature  possibly  due 
to  something  outside  the  parturient  canal?  Are  the  breasts  distended? 
Are  the  bowels  constipated?  Is  the  urine  normal?  Do  not  feel  at  the 
first  rise  of  temperature  that  the  parturient  canal  must  be  invaded, 
although  note  at  once  the  size  of  the  uterus  and  the  amount  and  character 
of  the  lochia. 

If  there  is  any  suspicion  of  distended  breasts,  endeavor  to  empty  them 
by  massage,  extra  nursing  or  breast-pump,  and  move  the  bowels  well, 
preferably  with  a  saline.  If  the  involution  of  the  uterus  seems  tardy, 
put  an  ice-bag  on  the  fundus.  It  will  do  no  harm  to  wait  until  the 
following  day  to  watch  the  effect  of  these  procedures  upon  the  temperature. 
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In  a  bacteremia  it  is  capable  of  doing  harm.  Hence  when  used  it 
should  be  given  with  the  hope  that  the  condition  is  a  sapremia,  but  in  a 
way  which  would  do  the  least  haim  if  the  condition  should  prove  to  be 
one  of  bacteremia. 

The  question  often  presenting  itself  to  the  consulting  obstetrician 
when  called  to  see  a  case  of  puerperal  infection  is:  Should  the  uterus  be 
explored  or  douched,  or  left  alone?  Each  case  should  be  decided  upon 
its  own  merits.  In  many  instances  the  attending  physician  has  already 
entered  the  uterus  with  douche  nozzle  or  curette,  or  both,  and  here  the 
best  procedure  is  usually  to  leave  the  uterus  absolutely  alone,  to  favor 
drainage  by  posture  and  treat  the  general  condition  of  the  patient.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  the  uterus  is  large  and  the  lochia  free  and  foul,  a  gentle 
exploration  with  the  gloved  finger  to  make  sure  that  the  uterus  is  empty, 
is  believed  by  the  author  to  be  good  practice. 

When  discussing  the  diagnosis  of  puerperal  infection,  attention  was 
called  to  a  variety  of  sapremia  caused  by  a  stenosis  of  the  uterine  canal 
at  the  internal  os,  the  result  of  a  flexion  of  the  uterus  either  anteriorlv 
or  posteriorly  (see  Figs.  496  and  497).  This  flexion  occurring  before  the 
lochia  has  ceased,  causes  its  retention,  with  the  resulting  sapremia. 

In  many  instances,  as  in  those  occurring  when  the  patient  first  sits  up, 
the  tension  of  the  retained  lochia  overcomes  the  resistance  of  the  stenosis, 
drainage  is  again  established,  and  the  temperature  retunis  to  normal 
and  no  treatment  is  needed.  In  other  cases  a  hot  vaginal  saline  douche 
is  needed  to  stimulate  the  uterus  to  expel  its  lochia.  In  a  few  cases  an 
intra-uterine  douche  both  for  the  dilatation  accompanying  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  nozzle  and  for  the  irrigation  of  the  uterine  cavity  gives  the 
best  results. 

Having  made  certain  that  the  uterine  cavity  is  free  from  decomposing 
material  the  next  problem  is  to  aid  nature  in  resisting  further  invasion 
of  the  infecting  organisms  and  in  overcoming  those  already  present. 
A  careful  blood  count  is  of  considerable  assistance  in  determining  the 
degree  of  the  infection  present  and  the  resistance  of  the  patient. 

A  blood  culture  is  of  interest  scientifically,  but  in  the  author's  experi- 
ence it  has  never  proved  of  great  practical  value,  as  in  many  cases  of 
known  bacteremia  the  laboratory  report  of  the  blood  culture  has  been 
negative,  and  in  other  cases  the  treatment  had  to  be  instituted  before 
the  report  could  be  obtained. 

The  experience  gained  in  the  treatment  of  tuberculosis  by  fresh  air 
has  wisely  guided  obstetricians  of  late  in  the  treatment  of  puerperal 
infection,  and  every  well-appointed  maternity  hospital  has  its  roof 
garden  to  which  the  bed  of  the  septic  patient  may  be  moved  and  kept 
most  of  the  time.  Following  these  lines  in  private  practice,  opening 
wide  the  windows  and  allowing  plenty  of  light  and  air  have  become 
routine  procedures  in  the  treatment  of  puerperal  infection.  Realizing 
that  anything  which  will  improve  the  general  condition  of  the  patient 
and  will  uicreast*  her  tissue  resistance  will  favor  convalescence,  nourish- 
ing, easily  digested  food  is  distinctly  indiciited.  The  heart  is  often 
subjected  to  a  long,  tedious  strain  and  the  use  of  cardiac  stimulants, 
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direction  of  Prof.  William  H.  Park.  This  serum  is  obtained  from  horses 
which  have  been  injected  with  about  fifteen  to  twenty  different  strains 
of  streptococci  from  different  cases  of  puerperal  fever.  The  horses 
are  treated  for  about  six  months  and  then  bled  and  the  serum  concen- 
trated. He  regrets  to  say  that  he  has  been  unable  to  see  any  marked 
benefit  to  the  patient  from  either  the  subcutaneous  or  intravenous  use 
of  the  serum,  but  when  gauze  soaked  in  the  serum  has  been  applied  to  a 
sloughing  wound  of  the  parturient  canal,  the  wound  has  cleaned  and 
healing  has  progressed  more  rapidly  than  would  ordinarily  be  expected. 

Experimental  work  with  antistreptococcic  sera  has  shown  that  the  serum 
does  not  neutralize  the  toxins  nor  act  directly  upon  the  bacteria  as  do 
the  antidiphtheritic  and  antitetanic  sera,  but  simply  favors  phagocytosis, 
or  in  other  words,  increases  the  opsonic  index  of  the  patient.  Hence  the 
antistreptococcic  serum  would  theoretically  have  more  prophylactic 
than  curative  power.  The  use  of  sera  up  to  the  present  time,  however, 
has  resulted  in  so  little,  if  any,  benefit  to  the  patient,  that  until  a  more 
valuable  one  is  discovered  the  author  does  not  fell  like  recommending  them. 

The  success  of  Sir  Almroth  Wright  in  the  treatment  of  staphylococcus 
and  gonococcus  infections  with  bacterial  vaccines  raised  the  hope  that 
a  successful  method  of  treating  puerperal  infection  was  near  at  hand, 
but  in  1910  a  committee  of  the  American  Gynecological  Society,  com- 
posed of  Williams  (chairman),  Newell  and  the  author,  after  careful 
study  of  the  literature  of  reported  cases,  reached  the  conclusion  that  in 
acute  general  infection,  the  type  of  puerperal  infection  in  which  help  is 
most  needed,  little  is  to  be  expected  from  bacterial  vaccines.  A  few, 
however,  still  have  faith  in  their  use  even  in  acute  infections,  but  the 
majority  of  the  profession  have  abandoned  them  in  these  conditions. 
The  most  hopeful  field  in  puerperal  infection  for  the  use  of  bacterial 
vaccines  is  in  the  staphylococcus  or  gonorrheal  infections  and  in  the 
colon  bacillus  infection  of  the  kidneys. 

As  a  rule  antogenous  vaccines,  i.  e.,  those  made  from  the  patient 
herself,  are  considered  preferable  to  stock  vaccines. 

Surgical  Treatment. — In  recent  years  there  has  been  much  discussion 
regarding  the  value  of  surgery  in  the  treatment  of  puerperal  infection. 

In  this  discussion  three  different  phases  and  results  of  infection  must 
be  considered. 

1.  A  localized  collection  of  pus. 

2.  A  bacteremia. 

3.  A  thrombophlebitis. 

And  three  types  of  operation  must  be  discussed: 

1.  Incision  and  drainage  of  an  abscess. 

2.  Hysterectomy. 

3.  Ligation  and  excision  of  thrombosed  pelvic  veins. 

Localized  Colleciion^  of  Pus. — ^The  profession  are  well  agreed  that  where 
the  infection  has  spread  through  the  lymphatics  to  the  subperitoneal, 
cellular  tissue  of  the  pelvis,  with  the  formation  of  an  abscess,  this  abscess 
should  be  opened  and  drained,  and  in  the  carrying  out  of  this  procedure, 
practical  experience  has  demonstrated  certain  facts. 
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It  is  always  wise  not  to  be  in  too  much  of  a  hurry  to  incise  masses  of 
exudate  in  the  pelvis.  Many  of  them  absorb  without  breaking  down 
into  pus,  and  incision  is  unnecessary.  Incision  into  these  hard  masses, 
before  softening  has  indicated  the  shortest  route  to  the  pus  focus,  is 
attended  with  greater  risk  to  the  pelvic  viscera,  and  may  open  fresh 
tissue  with  new  avenues  for  the  spread  of  infection. 

If  the  collection  of  pus  can  be  reached  by  a  vaginal  incision,  that  is 
the  preferable  route  both  for  drainage  and  for  the  comfort  of  the  patient. 

When  softening  and  the  sense  of  fluctuation  are  detected,  incision  is 
indicated  at  once.  Distinct  pus  may  not  be  found.  It  may  only  be  a 
septic,  serous  exudate,  yet  the  drainage  of  this  collection  aids  nature  in 
getting  rid  of  the  infection  and  absorbing  the  exudate.  As  to  the  location 
of  the  vaginal  incision,  the  author  always  prefers  the  median  line  behind 
the  cervix.  From  this  opening,  with  the  finger  or  a  blunt-pomted  scis- 
sors, any  pus  collection  in  the  pouch  of  Douglas  or  in  either  broad  liga- 
ment can  be  reached.  Occasionally  the  cellular  tissue  between  the 
uterus  and  the  bladder  becomes  infected  and  leads  to  a  pus  collection 
which  burrows  down  alongside  of  the  urethra.  This  collection  may 
be  best  reached  by  an  incision  in  the  anterolateral  vaginal  wall  or  even 
in  one  labium. 

Occasionally  the  exudate  and  pus  collection  lifts  up  the  folds  of  the 
broad  ligament  on  one  side  or  the  other,  so  that  fluctuation  is  detected 
just  above  Poupart's  ligament.  These  collections  are  most  satisfactorily 
treated  by  a  posterior  vaginal  incision,  but  in  some  cases  it  is  advisable 
to  incise  both  above  and  below  and  establish  through-and-through 
drainage. 

If  the  collection  of  pus  is  in  one  of  the  Fallopian  tubes  or  in  one  of  the 
ovaries,  two  questions  present  themselves:  Should  operation  be  per- 
formed at  once  or  postponed?  If  the  pus  tube  or  ovarian  abscess  is  not 
in  contact  with  the  vaginal  fornix,  the  operation,  if  performed,  would 
have  to  be  abdominal,  and  there  are  several  objections  to  an  abdominal 
operation  for  a  pus  collection  in  the  first  fortnight  of  puerj)eral  infection, 
unless  it  is  imperative.  The  infective  organisms  are  still  vinilent.  The 
uterus  is  still  large  and  it  is  harder  to  reach  either  tube  or  ovar>'  through 
a  small  incision.  The  operation  may  rupture  the  sac  and  spread  the 
infection  which  before  was  localized.  Later  the  tubal  or  ovarian  sac 
may  prolapse  to  the  pouch  of  Douglas,  become  adherent  to  the  vaginal 
fornix  and  as  a  temporary  procedure,  to  enable  the  patient  to  reco\*er 
from  her  infection,  the  pus  sac  may  be  evacuated  through  the  vagina, 
leaving  the  more  radical  abdominal  operation  until  later,  when  tlie 
woman  is  in  better  condition  and  the  infective  organisms  less  virulent, 
and  it  may  be  stated  here  that  not  infrequently  no  subsequent  alxlominal 
operation  is  needed. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  pus  collection  in  tube  or  ovary  remains  high 
and  the  infection  seems  to  be  increasing,  the  best  prwedure  is  an  immt«- 
(liate  abdominal  operation,  being  guided  by  the  same  general  (nniriideni- 
tions  as  those  which  govern  in  operating  in  a  case  of  acute  suppurativt* 
appendicitis,  ?'.  f .,  a  woman  profoundly  septic  endures  a  severe  fli}domiuul 
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operation  badly.  The  best  results  follow  a  quick  operation  with  the  least 
possible  trauma,  the  rule  being  to  get  in  quickly,  remove  the  infective 
f(K»us  and  get  out  quickly.  The  general  surgical  principles  of  elevation 
of  the  tnmk  for  pelvic  drainage,  saline  solution  per  rectum  by  repeated 
enemata  or  by  the  drop  method,  etc.,  should  be  applied. 

Hysterectomy. — ^The  question  of  whether  a  hysterectomy  will  benefit 
a  patient  suffering  from  puerperal  infection  is  a  most  important  one. 
The  author's  view  is  that  in  a  bacteremia  it  is  not  indicated.  To  be  of 
value  it  would  have  to  be  performed  so  early  that  it  would  be  impossible 
to  tell  whether  the  patient  would  recover  without  it  or  not,  and  without 
doubt  some  of  the  cases  reported  as  cures  by  this  operation  have  recovered 
in  spite  of  the  operation,  rather  than  because  of  it,  and  some  who  have 
died  would  have  recovered  if  not  operated  upon.  Furthermore,  if  this 
treatment  came  into  general  use  it  is  natural  to  believe  that  the  mor- 
tality of  the  operation  would  be  greater  than  that  of  the  bacteremia, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  unsexed  condition  of  the  patient  on  her  recovery. 

When  performed  as  a  last  resort  after  the  infection  has  spread  beyond 
the  uterus,  the  operation  is  worse  than  useless,  as  it  is  impossible  by  it 
to  get  beyond  the  infection  and  by  the  additional  shock  to  a  woman  in 
poor  surgical  condition  the  end  is  hastened. 

Is  hysterectomy  ever  indicated  in  puerperal  infection?  This  question 
the  author  would  answer  in  the  affirmative  and  as  follows:  When  the 
focus  is  located  in  the  uterus,  the  removal  of  the  uterus  may  be  the  means 
of  saving  the  patient's  life.  This  condition  may  arise  under  varied 
circumstances.  The  indication  may  arise  as  a  prophylactic  measure  in 
the  course  of  a  Cesarean  section,  in  a  case  where  the  membranes  have 
been  long  ruptured,  there  have  been  many  examinations,  with  uncertain 
aseptic  technic,  and  where  at  the  operation  the  amniotic  sac  arouses 
suspicion  of  a  sapremia. 

It  may  also  be  indicated  as  a  prophylactic  measure  in  a  case  of  rupture 
of  the  uterus  with  much  trauma  and  where  infection  is  reasonably  feared. 
A  fibromyoma  of  the  uterus,  as  a  result  of  the  tramna  of  the  labor,  may 
undergo  sloughing,  and  while  in  some  cases  a  submucous  or  a  subperitoneal 
tumor  may  be  removed  and  the  uterus  left,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  a 
sloughing,  infected,  fibromyoma  complicating  the  puerperium  indicates 
a  hysterectomv. 

Vfe  come  now  to  a  class  of  cases  of  puerperal  infection  in  which  one 
or  more  abscesses  have  developed  in  the  uterine  wall.  These  are  cases 
in  which  natun*  has  been  able  to  localize  more  or  less  the  infection,  and 
a  certain  number  of  the  cases  will  recover  if  the  uterus  is  removed. 

These  conditions  are  usually  not  present,  at  least  not  diagnosed 
early  in  the  puer|)erium,  usually  not  until  after  the  tenth  day,  and  the 
later  in  the  puerix^riiun  the  operation,  the  better  the  prognosis,  as  the 
organisms  have  probably  lost  some  of  their  virulence  and  the  patient 
may  have  increased  her  resistance.  The  mortality  of  these  operations 
is  always  high. 

In  5  cases  the  author  lost  3,  and  yet  they  are  almost  hopeless  without 
operation.  Sampson  reports  good  results  from  opening  the  abdominal 
5.3 
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cavity,  incising  the  abscess  in  the  uterus  and  draining  through  the  abdom- 
inal incision.  Of  course  the  feasibility  of  this  method  depends  upon 
the  number  and  location  of  the  abscesses.  In  the  author's  cases  the 
abscesses  were  multiple  and  hysterectomy  seemed  the  only  rational 
procedure.  The  diflSculty  lies  in  the  diagnosis  of  the  condition,  but  a 
tender  nodule  or  irregularity  in  the  uterine  wall  should  always  suggest 
it.  The  author's  rule  is  never  to  perform  a  hysterectomy  for  puerperal 
infection  unless  he  can  detect  evidences  of  localization  of  infection  in 
the  uterus  or  unless,  in  operating  for  localized  infection  close  to  the 
uterus,  hysterectomy  seems  the  only  way  of  securing  satisfactory  drain- 
age, as  for  instance,  where  both  appendages  are  the  seat  of  pus  collec- 
tions, are  adherent  and  have  to  be  removed,  and  a  hysterectomy  would 
not  only  remove  an  organ  which  might  be  a  source  of  trouble  and  of  no 
use  in  the  future,  but  would  secure  free  downward  drainage  for  a  ragged 
infected  area. 

Ligation  and  Excision  of  Thrombosed  Pelvic  Veins, — Stimulated  by  the 
success  achieved  by  the  aurists  in  the  ligation  and  excision  of  the  lateral 
sinus  in  cases  of  mastoiditis,  complicated  by  a  thrombophlebitis  of  the 
neighboring  veins,  obstetricians  naturally  directed  their  minds  to  the 
possibility  of  curing  cases  of  puerperal  infection  complicated  by  thrombo- 


Fia.  499. — Case  of  bacteremia  with  fever  for  sixty-four  days.     Recovery  without  operation. 

phlebitis  of  the  pelvic  veins  by  their  ligation  and  removal,  and  many 
operations  are  now  on  record  in  which  this  procedure  has  been  tried. 
Among  the  pioneers  in  this  line  of  work  may  be  mentioned  Freund, 
Trendelenburg,  Williams,  Vineburg  and  others.  At  present  the  opera- 
tion is  still  sub  judice  and  the  obstetric  profession  seems  loath  to  adopt 
it,  save  as  a  very  exceptional  procedure.  The  difficulty  in  diagnosing 
the  condition,  the  fact  that  many  recover  without  operation  and  that 
many  are  likely  to  be  killed  by  the  operation,  who  would  have  recovered 
without  it,  are  large  factors  in  deterring  one  from  performing  it. 

The  author  would  sum  up  his  views  regarding  radical  surgical  inter- 
vention in  puerperal  infection  as  follows:  He  does  not  believe  in  operat- 
ing unless  he  can  distinctly  detect  a  localized  result  of  the  infection  with 
probable  pus  collection.  In  general  suppurative  peritonitis  the  result 
of  puerperal  infection,  although  he  has  opened  the  abdomen  and  drained 
a  number  of  cases,  he  has  never  succeeded  in  saving  one.  Nevertheless, 
as  the  case  is  usually  fatal  without  operation,  in  the  hope  that  the  case 
might  be  one  of  multiple  foci  of  localized  peritonitis,  rather  than  a  general 
involvement  of  the  peritoneum,  he  would  feel  that  imder  certain 
conditions  abdominal  exploration  was  indicated. 

To  students  and  practitioners  tempted  to  radical  operation  for  puer- 
peral infection,  the  author  would  like  to  present  for  constant  consid- 
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eration  the  following  chart  (see  Fig.  499)  of  one  of  his  patients,  already 
referred  to  as  having  almost  all  her  joints  involved,  and  who  had  a  tem- 
perature for  sixty-four  days,  but  who  finally  recovered  completely  without 
operation. 

Many  of  these  desperately  ill  patients  will  recover  if  one  leaves  them 
alone,  aiding  but  not  handicapping  nature  in  her  efforts.  Furthermore, 
it  may  be'  borne  in  mind  that  as  the  distance  from  the  confinement 
increases,  the  virulence  of  the  infecting  organisms,  as  a  rule,  decreases. 
In  the  meantime  the  obstetrician  should  be  constantly  on  the  watch  for 
indications  for  surgical  intervention. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 
INFANT  MORTALITY. 

« 

Stillbirths. — So  much  time  and  thought  is  being  devoted  at  the 
present  time  to  the  prevention  of  infant  mortality  that  it  is  of  interest 
to  see  what  the  infant  mortality  associated  with  labor  and  the  puerperium 
in  a  well-regulated  hospital,  like  the  Sloane  Hospital  for  Women,  really 
is.  For  this  purpose  the  record  of  10,000  births  from  March  12,  1908, 
to  October  30,  1913,  has  been  carefully  analyzed  with  the  results  given 
below.  The  early  cases  in  this  series  antedated  the  routine  subjection 
of  every  mother  having  a  stillbirth  to  the  Wassermann  test,  hence  the 
number  of  stillbirths  assigned  to  syphilis  is  probably  not  as  large  as 
will  be  found  in  the  next  10,000  births  at  the  Sloane  Hospital. 


ANALYSIS   OF   10.000   BIRTHS. 

March  12,  1908,  to  October  30,  1913. 

Number  of  stillbirths^ 449 

Number  of  alwrtions' 231 

Number  of  living  births 9320 

Total  number  of  births 10.000 


CAUSES   OF   DEATHS   IN   INFANTS  BORN   ALIVE. 


Cause  of  death. 


Number  of  deaths  in  hospital. 


Premature 
births. 


At  term. 


Total  deaths. 


Under  ,    Over   I  Under      Over   ,  Under  |   Over 
thirteen  thirteen  thirteen  thirteen, thirteen  thirteen 
days.      days.   |  days.      days.      days.   |  dLays.    i 


Accidents  of  lalx)r 1 

(^onRcnital  syphilis 10 

(^ongenital  weakness        ....  136 

(^ongenital  malformations     .      .      .  '        2 

Miscellaneous '10 

Grand  total 159 


3 
23 

•    • 

11 


37 


32 

2 

3 

3 

9 

3 

9 

4 

81    , 

47 

134 


59 


33 

2 

13 

6 

145 

26 

11 

4 

91 

58 

293 


96 


Deaths 
at  all 


35 

19 

171 

15 

149 


3S9 


'  Stillbirth — from  twenty-seven  weeks  of  pregnancy  to  term.  Any  viable  fetus  in  which 
respiration  was  not  established  whether  heart  action  persisted  or  not. 

"■  Aljortion — during  first  twenty-six  weeks  of  pregnancy.     Any  non -viable  fetus. 

Day  of  birth  is  counted  as  first  day  of  puerperium;  thus,  thirteenth  day  of  puerperium 
'•^  -""""  twelfth  day  p>ostpartum. 

1) 
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MISCELLANEOUS  CAUSES  OF  DEATH  AND  AGE  AT  DEATH  IN  DAYS  OF 
INFANTS  BORN  PREMATURELY  AND  AT  TERM. 


Causes  of  death. 

1                                           1 

Under.  1  to  2|2  to  33  to  6 
1  day. '  dasrsJ  days.  days. 

ToUl 

under  1 

week. 

7  to  13,13  to  2020  to  27 
days.'  days.      days. 

ToUl 

1  week 

to  1 

month. 

AU 
other 
ages. 

Grand 
toUl. 

Asphyxia  of  the 
newborn : 
Premature  . 
At  term 

7 

1 

8 

1 

•  • 

•  • 

• 

..      1 

•  ■ 

•  • 

8 

Total       .      .     < 

Premature  . 
At  term 

7 

2 

7 

X              •  •             •  •       1 

1 

1        1 

5:2 

8 

3 
14 

1 

7 

•     •  • 

•  • 

6 

•  • 

1 

1 
14 

•  • 

•  • 

8 

4 
28 

Total       .     . 

Hemorrhage  of  the 
newborn : 
Premature  . 
At  term 

0 

6 

2    1    .. 
..     1     8 

17 
8 

8           « 

1 
1 

2             1 

1 

15 
3 

•  • 

1 

32 
11 

Totol       .     . 

Sepoia  of  the 
newborn: 
Premature  . 
At  term 

•  • 

•  • 

•• 

•  « 
m     • 

•  • 

•  • 

8    1       8 
.22 

2             1 
6            3 

•  ■ 

2 

3 
11 

•  • 

•  4 

11 
13 

Total       .     . 

Pneumonia  :t 
Premature  . 
At  term 

•   • 

2 

..2           2 

12           3 
1          8          11 

t 

6 

1       3 
!    14 

3 

7 
28 

2 

•   ■ 

1 

11 

10 
41 

•    m 

2 

1      ^ 

13 

15 
54 

Total       .     . 

Digestive  disturb- 
ances: 
Premature  . 
At  term       .     . 

2 

•  * 

•  • 

•• 

•     • 

2         10 

14 

•  • 

•  • 

17          33 

1 
•  •                       •  • 

..     ,        2 

1 

•  • 

61 

.. 
3 

4 
1 

•   • 

1      69 

1 
3 

Total       .     . 

Ecysipelas: 
Premature  . 
At  term       .      . 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•     • 

•  •                 •  ■ 

•  ■                 t  ■ 

•  •         1        «  ■ 

1            •   • 

•  • 

1 

•  • 

•  • 
1                    •     • 

2 

} 

1 

1 
! 

i    •• 

3 

1 
1 

'      1 

•  m 

•  • 

4 

'        1 

1 

ToUl       .     . 

Accidental  deaths 
(overlying) : 
Premature  .     . 
At  term       .     . 

*  • 

1 

•  • 

•  • 

1 

•  •                 •  ■ 

1 

t 

•  ■ 

2 

1 

•     « 

1                    *      * 

2 

•   • 

•  • 

•  • 

2 

•  • 

1 

■     • 

1       •  • 

2 

r 

2 

Total       .     .. 

Undetermined: 
Premature  . 
At  term 

1 
2 

■  •              •  •       r          X 

1 
..         2     1     3 

2 
7 

•  • 

•  • 

•   • 

1 

«    • 
•    • 

•  ■ 

1 

■    • 
•     ■ 

1        2 

8 

Total       .     . 

2 

..     1     2     [      3 

1                     1 

7 

•      • 

• 

1 

•    • 

1 
Lire,  2  at 

1 

•    • 

four  d 

8 

*  With  pneumonia 
thirteen  diEiyB.  I  at  si] 

are  olan 
cteen  d« 

«ed5c 
kys)  an 

leaths  from  c 
d  1  death  fro 

songestio 
m  empjri 

n  of  lun 
)ma  (at 

eleven  d 

eight  hoi 

ays). 
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INFANT  MORTALITY 


^3d 


MlSC'ELLANEOUS  CAUSES  OF  DEATH  AMONG  BABIES  BORN  PREMATURELY 

AND   AT  TERM. 


Number  of  deaths. 

Csuaes  of  death. 

In   pre-  At  term.  ToUl. 
matures 

Asphyxia  of  the  newborn 8  8 

Atclectaaia 4  28  32 

Hemorrhage  of  the  newborn 11,  11 

Sepsis  of  the  newborn 13     I  13 

Pneumonia 15  48  63 

Empyema . .  II  1 

C/ongestion  of  lungs 5     {  5 

Digestive  diaturbances                                   1  3  4 

Erysipelas *..            ...             1  1  2 

Accidental  deaths  (overlying)       ....            2     ,  2 

Undetermined 8  8 

Total 21  128  149 

Total  deaths  from  pulmonary  causes  (asphjrxia  of  the  newborn,     • 

atelectasis,  empyema,  pneumonia,  and  congestion  of  lungs)                19  90  109 


INDEX. 


A 


Abdomen,  pendulous,  624 

influence  of,  on  pregnancy,  693 
Abdominal  binder,  MG 

cavity,  shortening  of,  625 
palpation  in  breech  presentations,  296 
in  L.  O.  A.  position,  255 
in  L.  O.  P.  position,  267 
in  L.  M.  A.  position,  281 
in  R.  M.  A.  position,  281 
in  R.  O.  A.  position,  256 
in  R.  O.  P.  position,  267 
pregnancy^  523,  525,  549 
wall,  inertia  of,  619 
lack  of  tone  in,  624 
Abortion,  506.    See  Miscarriage, 
accidental,  508 
after-treatment  of,  520 
complete,  508 
criminal,  508 
due  to  fibroids,  633 
etiology  of,  506 
frequency  of,  506 
habitual,  treatment  of,  520 
incomplete,  508 

treatment  of,  516 
induction  of,  732 

fetal  indications  for,  734 
maternal  indications  for,  732 
methods  of,  734 
technic  of,  735 
inevitable,  508 

treatment  of,  515 
intentional,  508 
medical,  508 

neglected,  treatment  of,  520 
pathology  of,  508 
prophylaxis  of,  513 
svmptoms  of,  508 
threatened,  508 

treatment  of,  515 
treatment  of,  513 
tubal,  534 
Abscess  in  puerperal  infection,  831 
Accidental  abortion,  508 

hemorrhage,  574.     See  Hemorrhage, 
accidental. 
After-coming  head,  714 
delivery  of,  305 
forceps,  766 
After-pains,  371 

Air-embolism     complicating     pregnancy, 
468 


Albuminuric  retinitis,  479 

Alimentary    canal,   disorders    of,   during 

{>regnancy,  481 
antois,  88,  97 
Anmion,  88,  92 

diseases  of,  500 
dropsy  of,  500 
Ampulla  of  breast,  51 
Amputations,  intra-uterine,  505 
Anal  fascia,  33 
Anemia  complicating  pregnancy,  469 

puerperium,  469 
Anencephalus,  702 
Anesthesia  during  second  stage  of  labor, 

321 
Anesthetics,   use    of,    in    eclampsia    and 

toxemia,  435 
Antepartum  examination,  169 
Anticolic  nipple,  404 
Appendicitis  complicating  pregnancy,  483 

in  puerperal  mfection,  823 
Appetite  during  pregnancy,  132 
Areola  of  breast,  51 
primary,  127 
secondary,  131 
Argyrol  for  child's  eyes,  337 
Armamentarium,  obstetrician's,  165 
Arms,  extended,  in  breech  presentations, 

715 
Articulations,    changes   in,   during   preg- 
nancy, 139 
of  fetal  skull,  237 
pelvic,  abnormally  firm,  677 
loose,  678 
Artificial  feeding,  396 

respiration,  methods  of,  353 
Ascites  diagnosed  from  pregnancy,  147 
Asphyxia  livida,  352 
neonatorum,  351 

antepartum  diagnosis  of,  352 
clinical  picture  of,  352 
differential  diagnosis  of,  351 
etiology  of,  351 
treatment  of,  353 
pallida,  352 
Asthma  during  pregnancy,  462 
Atresia  of  cervix  uteri,  643 

of  vagina,  646 
Attitude  of  fetus,  243 
Auscultation  of  fetal  heart,  181 
in  breech  presentations,  296 
in  L.  M.  A.  position,  281 
in  L.  O.  A.  position,  257 
in  L.  O.  P.  position,  267 

(841) 
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AiUM-ultntioD  ill  It.  M.  A.  positioii    281 

ill  K.  O.  A.  |)ositbii,  257 

in  It.  ().  1'.  |>oBitiori.  2«7 
Aut(>-iiif(Vliun,  |>oiwit>itity  of,  812 
.\iit(»-iH(<>xirati<>n,  intmttnnl,  in  puerperal  ' 
infection,  r<2»  ! 

.Vxilbr>-  breast  X'anae.  38ii  ' 

Axix-triK-llim  fum^, 


ol 


'48,  753,  7fi:i,  7i\4 


IUbieh,  prciniiture,  immediate   rare    of. 


e  of,  361 


Bahy,  bath  of,  348 

cluthing  of,  34ti  ,' 

llacillas  aero^nes  capsulatua  in  ptmpcm)  \ 

bifection,  81 1  I 

coli  comiuunia  in  puerperal  infection,  | 

Kleb»-Loeffler,  in  puerperal  infection 
811  j 

typhosus  in  puerperal  infection,  Sll  | 
Bacteremia  in  puerperal  infection,  814, 81(1 ' 
Uitcleria  in  lochia,  :)T4  i 

in  milk,  398  ; 

destruction  of,  40,"i  ; 

Ballottemciit,  143  | 

Bartholin's  glanda,  22  | 

Bath  of  baby,  348  I 

Bathing  dunn|;  preRnancy.  151 


..'mptonis  of  pr^fnam-y.  'il 
Breed)  presentalioQ:),  217 

ahnormalirie^  of.  711 
birth  of  hew!  io.  J* 
of  hipd  in.  2^ 
of  shoulilov  in,  2^ 
complete.  247.  2*1 
descent  in,  297 
diagnosis  of,  296 
engagement  in.  297 
extended  arms  in.  7i3 
franjc,  247.  294.  711 
forc^ie  ileliv«T  in.  7W 
frequency  of,  294 
iiicomplMe.  247.  291 
internal  ratal  ion  in.  2vi 
mecbanisni  of.  217,  sr . 
molding  in,  297 
normal,  247,  291 
positions  in,  250 
posterior  rotat 
299 


.m;; 


>  prognosis  of.  3UI 

I  treatment  of,  ;WJ 

j  with    araid    abiioniulh  ',- 

I  713 

I  with  exiendeil  ieea.  247.  W 

Bi^nual  examination  during  prf^ancy,  |  Bw^  Ui^menUot  ^e^  39 

j  Brow  presentationij.  diagouii^  <<■  ' 


Binder,  abdominal,  346 

biesBt,  385 
Birth,  changes  in  circulation  at,  114 


Bladder,  26 


1,  obstructing  labor,  642 
■e  of,  during  pregnancy,  13fi 
n  puerperium,  376 


133, 


135,  155 
in  eclampsia,  429 
Uotics,  changes  in,  during  pr^nancy,  139 
Bottles  for  milk,  404 
DoA'eU  during  puerperium,  375 
in  puerperal  infection,  823 
rt^lation  of,  during  pregnancy,  152 
Braxton  Hicks's  method  of  version,  770 
Breasts,  50,  379 

axiilarj-  tissue  of.  386 

ampulla,  51 

areola,  51,  127,  131 

arterial  supply,  nil 

binder  for,  385 

wikeii.  38.5 

care  of,  384 

changes  in,  during  pregnancy,  127 

during  pregn.iiiey,  153  | 

Kaladophorous  ducts,  51  i 

lactiferous  ducts,  51 

lymphatics  of,  .53 

Alonlgomery's  tubercles,  51 


tnechaniBm  of,  290.  SI 
prognosis  of.  293 
,         treatment  of,  2M 
Uulbi  Testibuli,  22 
Bulboeavemosua  muscle,  35 
Bulbs  of  vestibule,  22 

T^'*  method    of    artificial  rrsim 


Cakep  breasts.  385 

Calculi,  vesical,  obetrueting  lalw. ' 

Laloric  value  of  food,  410 

Canal  of  Nu<-k,  39 

Cancer.     See  Carcinoma. 

of  rectum,  dystocia  due  to,  ftt 
of  ut«nis  complicating  ptvfnii^ 
J^aput  succedanetuu,  365 
Carcinoma   of   cervix   complies  in? 

"^cy,  450 
Cardiac  disease  during  pregnanrr. 
811*"  "''  '•^**''<'"  ">  puerperal  ii!i> 
Caruncutos  myrtiformes,  22 
>;*S'*?J*^"»on  during  puerpffiuw. 
Cellubtu.  in  puerperal  i^frctl™.  SIS 


[  Cellulitis 

^^balhematoma,  i 
1  Cephalometry.  iflQ 
Certified  mat,  OT7' 


Cervix  uteri,  &t  end  of  pr^piancy,  231 
atresia  of,  643 

carclnonift  or,  complicating  prog- 
nancy,  450 
changes   in,    during   pregnancy, 
125,  141,  142 
in  puerperium,  370 
conditioiu  causing  dystocia,  643 
edema  of  anterior  lip.  645 
inciaions  in,  to  aid  labor,  782 
lacerations  of,  579,  723 
septa  of,  645 
stenosis  erf,  643 
Cesarean  section,  787 

extraperitoneal,  796 

compared    with    S&nger's 

operatioii,  800 
technio  of,  706 
hiskvy  of,  788 
indications  for,  789 
mortality  of,  795 
Porro'a  operation  for,  788 
postmortem,  800 
repeated,  795 
ijftnger's  method  of,  788 
sub^uent  care  of  patient  in, 

795 
technio  of,  791 
time  of  operation,  791 
vaginal,  783 

disadvantages  of,  786 
indications  for,  785 
technic  of,  784 
Chamberlen  forceps,  746,  747 
Child,  care  of,  in  abnormal  conditions,  351 
at  birth,  333 
length  of,  at  birth,  240 
Chloral  hydrate,  use  of,  in  eclampsia  and 

toxemia,  441 
Chloroform,  effects  of,  in  eclampsia  and 
toxemia,  435 
use  of,  in  labor,  322 
Cholera  complicating  pregnancy,  478 
Chorea  in  pregnancy,  45 
Chorio-epitheuoma,  405 
clinical  picture  of,  498 
diagnosis  of,  500 
etiology  of,  497 
treouency  of,  497 
pathology  of,  497 
treatment  of,  500 
Chorion,  88,  90,  97,  98 
diseases  of,  491 
froadosum,  99 
villi,  100 
Circular  arterv,  46 
Circulation,  cnanges  in,  at  birth,  114 

during;  pr^nancy,  132 
Cireiunciaion,  411 

Civilisation,  relation  of,  to  labor,  5 
Cleavage,  67 
Clitoris,  19 
Clothing  of  baby,  346 
CoccygeuB  muscle,  32 
Colostrum,  131,  380 
Columns  of  Morgagni,  29 
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Columns  of  rectum,  29 
Compound  presentation,  716 
etiology  of,  716 
frequency  of,  717 
mortality  of,  717 
treatment  of,  717 
Condylomata     complicatinK     pregnancy, 

449 
Confinement,  date  of  expected,  157 
Constipation  during  pregnancy,  152,  482 
Constrictor  vaginte  muscle,  35 
Contagious  di^ases,  relation  of,  to  puer- 
peral infection,  813 
Contracted  pelves,  648,  692.    See  Pelves, 

deformed. 
Convalescence,  379 

Cord,  prolapse  of.    See  Prolapse  of  cord. 
Corpus  luteum,  61 
Coush,  reflex,  of  pregnancy,  463 
Cow^B  milk,  396 

bacteria  in,  398 

certified,  397 

compared    with   woman's   milk, 

397 
from  herd,  397 
from  single  cow,  397 
home  modification  of,  398 
modification  of,  397,  398 
Coxalgic  pelvis,  690 
Coxitis,  690 
Cragin's  method  of  artificial  respiration, 

359 
Craniotom}[,  801 

indications  for,  801 
instruments  needed  in,  802 
pn^oeis  of,  805 
technic  of,  804 
Cream,  399 

centrifugal,  399 


217,  342 
Criminal  abortion,  508 
Crypts  of  Morgagni,  29 
Cyanosis  neonatorum,  116 
Cystocele  complicating  pr^;nancy. 


j  DXMMBRscBtjtr,  324 

I  Date  of  expected  confinement,  157 

.  Decapitation  of  fetus,  807 

;  Dccidua,  97,  98 

atrophy  of,  489 

bacterial  inflammation  of,  489 

basalis,  98 

capeularis,  105 
i         diseases  of,  488 

bemorrhaffe  of,  490 

hyperplasia  of,  488,  489 
1         parietalis,  105 

reflexa,  105 
Deformed      pelves,     648.       >^Ve      I 

deformed. 
Delivery,  poatmortem,  801 
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INDEX 


Delivery,  sursical  methods  of,  776 
Dew's  methoa  of  artificial  respiration,  357 
Diabetes  during  pregnancy,  486 
Diagonal    conjugate,    measurements    of, 

185 
Diameters,  cephalic,  238 
of  fetal  head,  238 
of  pelvis,  170,  176 
Diet  during  pregnancy,  150 
puerperium,  375 
effect  of,  on  mother's  milk,  393 
Digestion  during  pregnancy,  131 
Double  monsters,  703 

diagnosis  of,  704 
mechanism  of  labor,  705 
obliquely  contracted  pelvis  of  Robert, 
662.     See  Pelves,  aeformed. 
Douches  in  puerperal  infection,  828 

vaginal,  during  pregnancy,   153 
Douglas,  pouch  of,  28,  38 
Draping  of  patient  for  second  stage  of 

labor,  320 
Dress  during  pregnancy,  150 
Drink  during  pregnancy,  150 
Dropsy  of  amnion,  500 
Dry  labor,  209 
Duct  of  Gartner,  45 

of  MuUer,  47 
Diihrssen's  incisions,  783 
Dysmenorrhea,    membranous,    diagnosed 

from  ectopic  gestation,  546 
Dystocia  from  conditions  of  cervix  uteri, 
643 
of  vagina,  646 
of  vulva,  646 
from  kidnev  affections,  642 


Ear,  affections  of,  compUcating  pregnancy, 

480 
Eclampsia,  424 

anesthetics  in,  435 

blood-pressure  in,  429 

diagnosed  from  epilepsy,  432 
from  hysteria,  432 

differential  diagnosis  of,  431 

edema  in,  429 

etiology  of,  24 

eyes  in,  430 

frequency  of,  430 

liver  in,  424 

mortality  of,  fetal,  42 

nausea  in,  430 

nervous  system  in,  430 

pathology  of,  424 

prognosis  of,  441 

prophylaxis  of,  432 

seizure  in,  431 

symptoms  of,  429 

threatened,  424 

treatment  of,  432 

types  of,  431 

urme  in,  429 

vomiting  in,  430 


Eclamptic  seizure,  431 
Ectoderm-,  derivatives  of,  79 
Ectopic  gestation,  522 

abdominal,  523,  525,  549 
advanced,  549,  551 

diagnosis  of,  549,  551 
operation  for,  557 
treatment  of,  555 
bilateral  tubal,  530 
diagnosed    from    membranous 
dysmenorrhea,  546 
from  miscarriage,  545 
from   ruptured    pyosalpinx, 
545 
diagnosis  of,  542 

differential,  545 
etiology  of,  526 
frequency  of,  522 
interstitial,  523,  525 
intraligamentous,  525,  549 
multiple,  530 

operation  for  advanced,  557 
ovarian,  522,  524 
pathology  of,  531 

changes  in  Fallopian  tube, 
532 
in  ovum,  538 
in  uterus,  531 
physical   signs  of,  before  tubal 
rupture  or  abortion, 
543 
subsequent     to     tubal 
rupture  or  abortion, 
544 
placenta  in,  539 
primary.  525 
repeated,  530 
secondary,  525 
symptoms  of,  541 

at  time  of  tubal  rupture  or 

abortion,  542 
before     tubal     rupture     or 
abortion,  541 
treatment  of,  552 

advanced,  555,  557 
early,  552 

at  time  of  tubal  rupture 

or  abortion,  552 
prior  to  tubal  rupture 

or  abortion,  552 
subsequent     to     tubal 
rupture   or  abortion, 
555 
tubal,  523,  524,  525 
bilateral,  530 
twin,  530 
tubo-abdominal,  550 
tubo-ovarian,  524,  525 
tubo-uterine,  523,  525 
twin  tubal,  530 
varieties,  522 
Edema  of  anterior  lip  of  cervix  uteri,  645 
of    lower    extremities,    complicating 

pregnancy,  447 
in  pregnancy,  429 
of  vulva,  647 


INDEX 
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Kilcma  of  vulva,  complicating  pregnancy, 

446 
Klliot  forcepe,  748,  751 
Kmbolism,  air,   complicating  pregnancy, 
468 
pulmonary,  complicating  pregnancy, 
467 
puerperium,  467 
Embryo,  age  of,  119 

external  form  of,  116 
length  of,  1 19 
Embryology,  54 
Embryotomy,  806 

indications  for,  806 
instruments  needed  in,  806 
technic  of.  807 
Emphysema  during  pregnancy,  462 
Encephalocele,  707 
Endometritis  decidua  cystica,  489 
polyposa,  489 
tubierosa,  489 
Endometrium,  39 

changes  in,  in  puerperium,  369 
Enteroptosis,  during  pregnancy,  483 
Entoderm,  derivatives  of,  80 
Epileps}r  diagnosed  from  eclampsia,  432 

during  pregnancy,  459 
Episiotomy,  330 
Epistaxis  during  pregnancy,  481 
Epoophoron,  44 
Erector  clitoridis  muscle,  35 
Ether,  use  of,  in  eclampsia  and  toxemia, 

438 
Evolution^  spontaneous,  709 
Examination,  antepartum,  169 

during  pregnancy,  156,  158,  169 
bimanual,  184 
vaginal.  184 
of  patient  at  bedside,  vaginal,  313 
Exercise  during  pregnancy,  151 
Expulsive  forceps,  deficiency  in,  610 
Extended  arms  in  breech  presentations, 

713 
Extraperitoneal  Cesarean  section,  796 
Extra^uterine  pregnancy,   522.    See  Ec- 
topic gestation. 
Eyes,   anections  of,    complicating    preg- 
nancv,  479 
of  child,  treatment  of,  337 


P 


Face  presentations,  247 

diagnosed  from  breech  presenta- 
tions, 296 

etiology  of,  279 

forceps  delivery  in,  764 

mechanism  of,  278,  281 

positions  in,  249,  280 
Fallopian  tubes.  40 

ampulla  of,  41 

arterial  supply  of,  46 

changes  in,  in  ectopic  gestation, 
632 

development  of,  47 


Fallopian  tubes,  fimbriated  extremity  of, 
41 

infundibulum  of,  41 

interstitial  portion  of,  40 

isthmus  of,  41 

mucous  coat  of,  41 

muscular  coat  of,  41 

nerve  supply  of,  47 

serous  coat  of,  41 

twist  in,  in  puerperal  infection, 
823 
Fascia,  33 

Fat  in  modified  milk,  398 
in  woman's  milkj  391 

estimation  of,  392 
Feeding,  artificial,  396 
mixed,  390 

of  premature  infants,  408 
Femur,  dislocation  of,  affecting  labor,  691 
Fertilization,  65 
Fetal  head,  234 

articulations  of,  237 

circumferences  of,  239 

cranium  of,  235 

diameters  of,  238 

extension  of,  238 

face  of,  235 

fontanelles  of,  236 

measurements  of,  189,  190 

molding  of,  240 

motions  of,  238 

sutures  of,  235 
heart,  auscultation  of,  18-1 

in  breech  presentations,  296 

in  L.  M.  A.  position,  281 

in  L.  O.  A.  position,  257 

in  L.  O.  P.  position,  267 

in  R.  M.  A.  position,  281 

in  R.  O.  A.  position,  257 

in  R.  O.  P.  position,  267 
heart  soimds  during  pregnancy,  144 
membranes,  88 

diseases  of,  491 

in  man,  91 
movements  during  pregnancy,  144 
ovoid,  243 

skull.    See  Fetal  head. 
Fetus,  234 

anomalies  of,  causing  abnormal  labor, 

697 
attitude  of,  243 
auscultation  of  heart  of,  181 
decapitation  of,  807 
external  tumors  of,  705 
heart  sounds  of,  182 
length  of,  240 
location  of  back  and  small  parts  of, 

177 
malformations  of,  699 
overgrowth  of,  697 

dystocia  from,  705 

treatment  of,  698 
palpation  of,  180,  181 
papyraceous,  512 
|X)sitions  of,  177,  248 
presentations  of,  177,  244 
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Fetu8|  presentations  of,   anterior  fonta- 
nelle,  294 

breech,  247,  711 

bregma,  246,  250,  294 

brow,  246,  250,  291 

cephalic,  244 

compound,  248,  716 

face,  247 

faulty,  influence  on  pregnancy, 
693 

elbow,  248 

foot,  247 

hand,  248 

knee,  247 

lon^tudinal,  244 

obhque,  244 

pelvic.  244 

shoulder,  248,  707 

transverse,  244,  247,  707 

in  twin  pregnancy,  196 

vertex,  245 
syphilis  in,  evidences  of,  472 
vascular  system  of,  111 

changes  in,  at  birth,  114 
Fibroids.    See  Fibromyoma. 
abortion  due  to,  633 
changes  in,  631.  632 
complicating  labor,  630 
diagnosis  of,  635 
effects  of,  on  labor,  633 

on  pregnancy,  632 

on  puerperium,  634 
mortality,  635 
treatinent,  636 
Fibroma  molluscum  in  pregnancy,  454 
Fibromyoma.    See  Fibroids, 
complicating  labor,  630 

pregnancy,  451 
diagnosed  from  pregnancy,  145 
in  puerperal  infection,  823 
Floor,  pelvic,  31 
Fontanelles  of  fetal  skull,  236 
Food,  caloric  value  of,  410 
commercial,  411 
does  it  a^ee  with  infant,  409 
preparation,  instruction  in,  402 
Forceps,  745 

application  of,  759 

cephalic,  759 

Continental  method,  759 

double,  762 

English  method,  759 

pelvic,  759 
axis-traction,  748,  753,  763,  764 
choice  of,  751 
(5ontra-indications,  754 
dangers  in  use  of,  755,  756 
double  application  of,  762 
frequency,  754 
function,  750 
hLstorical  sketch  of,  745 
indications  for,  754 
introduction  of  blades,  760,  761 
locking  of  bUnics,  762 
niDrtjility  in  use  of,  7(56 
position  of  patient,  757 


Forceps,  preparation  of  patient,  758 
removal  of  blades,  762 
steps  of  operation,  759 
tecimic  of  operation,  757 
traction  by,  762 

use  of,  for  after-coming  head,  766 
in  breech  presentations,  766 
in  face  presentations,  764 
in  occipitoposterior  positions  of 
vertex,  762 
varieties  of  operations,  756 
high,  756 
low.  756 
medium^  756 
Foreskin,  retraction  of,  411 
Fossa  navicularis,  18 
Fourchette,  18 
Frank  breech,  247,  294,  711 
Freeman's  apparatus  for  sterilisation  of 

milk  by  pasteurisation,  405 
Fresh  air  during  pregnancy,  152 


Galactophoroub  ducts,  51 
Gall-bladder,  affections  of,  during  preg- 
nancy, 485 
Gall-stones,      complicating      pregnancy, 
485 

puerperium,  4S6 
G&rtner,  duct  of,  45 
Gastric     indigestion    during     pregnancy, 

482 
Gastroptosis  during  pregnancy,  483 
Generally    contracted    pelvis,    655.    Se* 

Pelves,  deformed. 
Generative  organs,  anatomy  of,  17 

arterial  supply  of,  45 

external,  18 

internal,  36 

lymphatics  of,  46 

nerves  of,  47 

veins  of,  46 
Genital  ridge,  44 
Germ  cells,  54 

development  of,  58,  74 
Germ  layers,  cleavage  of,  67 

derivatives  of,  79 

development  of,  74 

formation  of,  67 

in  man,  73 
Germinal  epithelium,  44 
Gestation,     ectopic,     522.     See     Ectopic 

gestation. 
Gingivitis  during  pregnancy,  481 
Glands  of  Barthohn,  22 

vulvovaginal,  22 
Gloves,  use  of,  in  labor,  317 
(Glycosuria  during  pregnancy,  486 
Goitre  during  pregnancy,  136 
Gonocoocus  in  puerperal  infection,  810 
Gonorrheal   infection   complicating   preg- 
nancy, 447 
Graafian  follicle,  55 
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Habitual  abortion,  treatment  of,  520 
Hand  presentation  diagnosed  from  breech, 
297 
scrubbing  of,  312 
Head,  after-coming,  714 
delivery  of,  305 
Headache  in  pregnancy,  430 
Heart  during  pregnancy,  134 

disease  during  pregnancy,  450 
HeboBteotomy.  779.    See  Pubiotomy. 
Hegar's  sign  of  pregnancy,  143 
Hematoma  complicating  pregnancy,  444 

of  vulva,  647 
Hemiplegia  during  pregnancy,  459 
Hemophdia  complicating  pregnancy,  470 

puerperium,  470 
Hemoptysis  during  pregnancy,  463 
Hemorrhage,  564 
accidental,  574 
complete.  575 
concealed,  575 
diagnosis  of  577 

differential,  577 
etiology  of,  575 
external,  575 
incomplete,  575 
prognosis  of,  577 
signs  of,  576 
symptoms  of,  576 
treatment  of,  578 
varieties  of,  575 
antepartum,  564 
decidual,  490 
intrapartum,  564 
in  placenta  previa,  566,  567 
postpartum,  564,  585 
diagnosis  of,  587 
etiology  of,  586 
frequency  of,  586 
signs  of,  588 
symptoms  of,  588 
treatment  of,  588 
puerperal,  594 

etiology  of,  594 
treatment  of,  595 
with  a  normally  situated  placenta, 
574 
Hemorrhagic  disease  of  newborn,  413 
Hemorrhoids  complicating  pregnancy,  446 
Herpes  gestationis,  453 
History  of  patient  during  pregnancy,  156, 

158 
Hodge  forceps,  748 
Houston,  valves  of,  29 
Hydatid  of  Morgagni,  41 
Hydatid  if orm  mole,  491 
etiology  of,  492 
diagnosis  of,  495 
freouency  of,  492 
patnolo^  of,  492 
prognosLs  of,  494 
signs  of,  495 
symptoms  of,  495 
treatment  of,  495 


Hydramnios^  500 

diagnosis  of,  502 

etiology  of,  501 

frequency  of,  500 

prognosis  of,  503 

symptoms  of,  502 

treatment  of,  503 
Hydrocephalus,  700 
Hymen,  22 

varieties  of,  22 
Hyperemesis      gravidarum,     417.        See 

Toxemia  of  pregnancy. 
Hysterectomy  in  puerperal  infection,  833 
Hysteria  diagnosed  from  eclampsia,  432 

in  pregnancy,  454 


Ileus  complicatinf^  pre^ancy,  485 
Impetigo     herpetiformis    in    pregnancy, 

453 
Inanition  fever,  389 

Incisions   in  cervix    uteri   to  aid    labor, 
782 
rmhrssen's,  783 
Incomplete  abortion,  508,  516 
Incubators,  362 

substitutes  for,  365 
Indigestion  during  pregnancy,  482 
Induction  of  abortion,  732 
Inertia,  abdominal,  619 

uterine,  610.    See  Uterine  inertia. 
Inevitable  abortion,  508,  515 
Infant  mortality,  836 

sUtistics  of,  837,  839 
Infection,  puerperal,  809.    See  Puerperal 

infection. 
Infectious    diseases    complicating    preg- 
nancy, 470,  476,  479 
Infundibuloi>elvic  ligament  of  uterus,  40 
Insanity  during  pregnancy,  456 
puerperium,  457 
of  lactation,  458 
Interlocking  of  twins,  198,  199 
Internal   rotation   of   fetal   head   during 

delivery,  cause  of,  261 
Interstitial  pregnancy,  523,  525 
Intestinal  auto-intoxication  in  puerperal 
infection,  823 
indigestion  during  pregnancy,  482 
obstruction  during  pregnancy,  485 
Intraligamentous  pregnancy,  525,  549 

rupture  of  Fallopian  tube,  541 
Intra-uterine  amputations,  505 
Inversion  of  uterus,  591 
etiology  of,  592 
prognosis  of,  593 
signs  of,  593 
symptoms  of,  593 
treatment  of,  593 
Ischiocavemosus  muscle,  35 
Ischiococcygeus  muscle,  31,  32 
Ischiorec'tal  fascia,  33 
fossa,  33 
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Jaundice  during  pregnancy,  485 
Justomajor  pelvis,  663.    ^ee  Pelves,  de- 
formed. 
Justominor    pelvis,    653.       See    Pelves, 
deformed. 


Kidneys  during  pregnancy,  134 
dystocia  due  to  lesions  of,  642 

Kilian's  pelvis,  678 

Klebs-Loeffler  bacillus  in  puerperal  infec- 
tion, 811 

Krause's  method  of  inducing  premature 
labor,  743 

Kyphoscoliotic  pelvis,  688.      See  Pelves, 
deformed. 

Kyphotic   pelvis,   682.     See   Pelves,   de- 
formed. 


Labia  majora,  18 
minora,  19 
urethral,  28 
Labor,  abnormal,  from  anomalies  of  fetus 

in  presentation,  697 
in  forces,  609 
in  passages,  624 
in   absence   or    deformity   of    lower 

extremity,  692 
anesthesia  in,  321 
bed,  preparation  of,  for,  309,  310 
cause  of  onset,  205,  207 
characteristics  of  commencement  of, 

207 
chill  after,  346 

civilization,  relation  of,  to,  205 
in  coxalgic  pelvLs,  691 
in  dislocation  of  femur,  691 
in  double  obliquely  contracted  pelvLs 

of  Robert,  6()3 
draping  of  patient  for  second  stage  of, 

320 
dry,  209 

effect  of  fibroids  on,  633 
exciting  causes  of,  207 
false  pains  in,  207 
first  stage  of,  209 

duration  of,  210 
management  of,  307 
in  flat,  generally  contracted,  rachitic 

pelvLs,  671 
in    generally    contracted,    flat,   non- 
rachitic pelvis,  656 
influence  of  contracted  pelvis  on,  693 
in  justomajor  pelvis,  663 
in  justominor  pelvis,  654 
in  kyphotic  pelvis,  685 
management  of,  307 
first  stage,  307 
second  stage,  319 
third  stage,  341 


Labor,  mechanism  of,  219.    See  Mechan- 
ism of  labor, 
in  narrow^  funnel-shaped  pelvis,  657 
normal^  204 
in    obliquely    contracted    pelvis    of 

Naegele,  662 
in  osteomalacic  pelvis,  675 
pains,  207,  209 
pathological,  609 
physiology  of,  204 
precipitate,     620.      See     Precipitate 

labor, 
preservation  of  pelvic  floor  diuring. 

326 
propelling  forc^  of,  241,  242 
record  of,  160 
in  scoliotic  pelvis,  688 
second  stage  of,  213 

management  of,  319 
separation  of  placenta  in,  216 
in  simple  flat,  non-rachitic  pelvis,  652 
spinal  anesthesia  in,  323 
in  split  pelvis,  664 
in  spondylolisthetic  pelvis,  682 
stages  of,  208 
third  stage  of,  215 

management  of,  341 
in  triplet  pregnancy,  203 
in  twm  pregnancy,  197,  199 
uterine  contractions  in,  241 
uterus,  changes  in,  during,  206,  210, 
213,  215 
Laboratory  milk,  408 
Laborde's  method   of  reflex   stimulation 

of  respiration,  360 
Laceration  of  cervix,  579,  723 
diagnosis  of,  724 
etiology  of,  723 
symptoms  of,  724 
treatment  of,  724 
of  lower  parturient  canal,  591 
of  perineum,  726 
of  vagina,  725 
of  vulva,  726 
Lactation,  379 

insanity  of,  458 
Lactiferous  ducts,  51 
Lactosuria  during  pregnancy,  486 
Legs  and  thighs,  varicosities  of,  complicat- 
ing pregnancy,  445 
Length  of  child  at  birth,  240 
Leucorrhea  during  pregnancy,  153 
Leukemia  complicating  pregnancy,  470 

puerperium,  470 
Leukocytes  during  pregnancy,  132 
Levator  ani  muscle,  31 
Levret  forceps,  748 
'  Ligament,  triangular,  33 
Lime-water  in  modified  milk,  400 
Liquor  amnii,  abnormal  amount  of,  500 

escape  of,  209,  213 
Lithopedion,  513 

Liver,  affections  of,  during  pregnancy,  4S5 
during  pregnancy,  134 
in  eclampsia,  424 
in  toxemia  of  pregnancy,  421 
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Lochia,  372 
alba,  373 
bacteria  in,  374 
rubra,  372 
serosa,  372 
Lordosis,  lumbar,  625 
Lordotic    pelvis,    689.      See    Pelves,    de- 
formed. 
Ixjwer   extremity,    absence   of,    affecting 
labor,  692 
deformity  of,  affe<;ting  labor,  692 
edema    of,     complicating    preg- 
nancy, 447 
Lungmotor,  360 

Lungs,   affections  of,   during  pregnancy, 
462 


M 


Malaria  during  pregnancy,  476 

puerperium,  476 
Male  and  female  pelvis  contrasted,  228 
Malformed  uterus,  pregnancy  in,  558 

treatment  of,  562 
Mammary  gland.     *SVe  Breast. 
Mania  during  pregnancy,  457 
Marital  relations  during  pregnancy,  152 
Mauriceau-Smellie-Veit  method,  305 
Measles  complicating  pregnancy,  477 
Meatus  urinarius,  22 
Mechanism  of  labor,  219 

in  breech  presentations,  294 
in  bregma  presentations,  294 
in  brow  presentations,  290 
in  face  presentations,  278 
in  vertex  presentations,  251 
Medical  abortion,  508 
Melancholia  during  pregnancy,  456 
Membranes,  arrangement     of,     in     twin 
pregnancy,  195 
in  triplet  pregnancy,  201 
diseases  of,  491 
Membranous     dysmenorrhea     diagnosed 

from  ectopic  gestation,  546 
Meningocele,  707 
Menopause,  8t) 
Menstrual  cycle,  80 

periodicity,  relation  of,  to  labor,  206 
Menstruation,  80 
cessation  of,  86 

during  pregnancy,  140 
changes  in  body  during,  85 
during  pregnancy,  126 
effect  of,  on  motlier's  milk,  393 
first  appearance  of,  85 
periodicity,  85 
relation  of,  to  ovulation,  86 
type  of,  85 
Mental  condition  during  pregnancy,  153 
Mento-anterior  positions,  birth  of  shoul- 
ders and  body,  285 
descent,  283 
diagnosis,  281 
engagement,  281 
extension,  283 
external  rotation,  285 

54 


Mento-anterior  positions,  flexion,  284 
internal  rotation,  284 
mechanism  of,  281 
molding  of,  281 
restitution  of,  285 
Mentoposterior    positions,    diagnosis    of, 
287 
mechanism  of,  287,  288 
prognosis  of,  289 
treatment  of,  289 
Mesoderm,  changes  in,  76 

derivatives  of,  80 
Mesodermic  somites,  78 
Metamerism,  78 

Metritis  diagnosed  from  pregnancy,  145 
Milk,  bottles  for,  404 
certified,  397 
cow's,  396 

bacteria  in,  398 

destruction  of,  405 
certified,  397 
compare<i   with   woman's   milk, 

397 
from  herd,  397 
from  single  cow,  397 
home  modification  of,  398 
modification  of,  397.  398 
fever,  382 
formula,  400 
laboratory,  408 
modified,  402 

amount  allowed  at  each  feeding, 

402,  4(H 
composition  of,  398 
diluent  of,  402 
lime-watvcr  in,  400 
preparation  of,  403 
pasteurized  or  raw,  407 
peptonized,  407 
secretion  of,  376 
set,  Sloane  maternity,  402 
woman's,  381,  392 
character  of,  383 
compared  with  cow's  milk,  397 
effect  of  diet  on,  393 

of  menstruation  on,  393 
of  nervous   impressions   on, 

394 
of  pregnancy  on,  393 
quality  of,  391 
quantity  of,  386 
Milk-leg,  820 

in  puerperal  infection,  823 
Miscarriage,  506.    See  Abortion. 

diagnosed  from  ectopic  gestation,  545 
Mixed  feedings,  390 
Molding  of  fetal  head,  240 
Mole,  511 

bloody,  511 

canieous,  511 

fleshy,  51 1 

hydatidiform,     491.     See    Hydatidi- 

form  mole, 
sanguineous,  511 

vesicular,     491.     See     Hydati<iiform 
mole. 


etioloRv  of,  J9, 

frequency  of,  li),  <">ste 

tf'Plets,  300  to 

labor  in,  203  ''»w(eti 

njortaliij.  ,„   g^,  Pn 

Piaoente    ami  n.      ^■«' 

5?"^  of  prem.»„        .  *^*<''''pi(o. 
rf"W.08«SnSS"'^'ni97 
'eniorrhdge  in    ,o„ 

placentflj    anrf  \«      i  e: 

in,  193              '"""btt.nes  e, 

preseniations  in    iq«  «< 
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Osteomalacic  pelvis,  672.    See  Pelves,  de-   Pelves, 

formed. 
Ovarian  artery,  46 

cyst;  diagnosed  from  pregnancy,  146 

in  puerperal  infection,  823 
pregnancy,  S22^t  ^24 
tumor,  complicating  labor,  639 
treatment  of,  640 
pregnancy,  452,  639  i 

treatment  of,  640 
diagnosed  from  pregnancy,  146 
effect  of,  on  labor,  640 
on  pregnancy,  640 
on  puerperium,  640  | 

in  puerperal  infection,  823 
Ovaries,  41 

arterial  supply  of,  46 
cortex  of,  43 

hilum  of,  41  ' 

medulla  of,  43 

nerve  supply  of,  47  I 

tunica  albuginea  of,  43  , 

Oviducts.    See  Fallopian  tubes. 
Ovoid,  fetal,  243 
Ovula  of  Naboth,  39 
Ovulation,  61 

relation  of,  to  menstruation,  86 
Ovum,  64 

changes  in,  in  ectopic  gestation,  538 
fertilization  of,  65 
implantation  of,  97 
maturation  of,  60 
segmentation  of,  67 


Pajot's  maneuver,  763 

Parametritis  in  puerperal  infection,  818 

Paraplegia  during  pregnancy,  459 

Paroophoron,  45 

Parovarium,  44 

Parturient  canal,  219,  230 

injuries  to,  723 
Pasteurization  of  milk,  405 
Pasteurized  milk,  407 
Patient,  preparation  of,  311 
Pelves,  deformed,  648 

contracted,  influence  of,  on  labor, 
693 
on  pregnancy,  692 

Prognosis  of,  694 
jic,  690 

diagnosis  of,  691 
influence  of,  on  labor,  691 
double  obliquely  contracted,  of 

Robert,  662 
characteristic, 

663 
diagnosis      of, 

663 
influence  of,  on 
labor,  663 
due  to  anomalies  from  disease  in 
pelvic    articulations, 
677 


deformed,  due  to  anomalies  from 
disease      of      spinal 
column,  678 
of   subjacent   skeleton, 
689 
disease  of  pelvic  bones,  665 
faulty  development,  650 
frequency  of,  649 
generally  contracted,  flat,  non- 
rachitic, 655 
diagnosis      of, 

655 
frequency     of, 

655 
labor  in,  656 
justomajor,  663 

diagnosis  of,  663 
frequency  of,  663 
influence  of,  on  labor,  663 
justominor,  653 

characteristics  of,  653 
diagnosis  of,  654 
frequency  of,  653 
labor  in,  654 
kyphoscoliotic,  688 
diagnosis  of,  687 
influence  of,  on  labor,  688 
kyphotic,  682 

characteristics,  682 
frequency  of,  685 
influence  on  labor,  685 
on  pregnancy,  685 
prognosis,  686 
lordotic,  689 

narrow,  funnel-shaped,  656 
diagnosis  of,  6  )7 
eticMogy  of,  656 
frequency  of,  656 
labor  in,  657 
obliquely  contracted,  of  Naegele, 

659 
characteristics     of, 

659 
dianiosis  of,   661 
etiology  of,   661 
influence     of,     on 

labor,  662 
method  of  deliverj" 
in,  662 
osteomalacic,  672 

clinical  picture  of,  674 
diagnosis  of,  675 
distortion  in,  673 
etiology  of,  672 
frequency  of,  672 
influence  of,  on  labor,  675 
pathology  of,  673 
treatment  of,  675 
rachitic,  665 

equally  contracted,  671 
etioloor  of,  665 
flat,  671 

generally    contracted, 
671 
frequency  of,  665 
pathology  of,  665 
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Pelves,  deformed,  rachitic,  pseudo-osteo- 

malacic,  672 
varieties  of,  668 
scoliotic,  686 

diagnosis  of,  687 
influence  of,  on  labor,  688 
simple  flat,  non-rachitic,  651 

characteristics     of, 
diagnosis  of,  651 
frequency  of,  6$1 
labor  in,  652 
pregnancy  in,  652 
split,  664 

frequency  of,  664 
influence  of,  on  labor,  664 
spondylolisthetic,  678 
appearance  of,  680 
diagnosis  of,  681 
etiology  of,  680 
frequency  of,  680 
influence  of,  on  labor,  682 
prognosis  of,  682 
transversely       contracted,       of 

Robert,  662 
characteristics     of, 

663 
diagnosis    of,    663 
influence     of,     on 
labor,  663 
varieties  of,  650 
male  and  female,  contrasted,  228 
Pelvic  articulations,  227 

abnormalities  of,  677,  678 
brim,  contraction  of,  625 
fascia,  33 
•       floor,  31 

preservation  of,  326 
organs.     See  Generative  organs, 
veins,   ligation    and    excision    of,   in 
puerperal  infection,  834 
Pelvimeters,  186 
Pelvimetry,  170,  185 

value  of  external,  176 
Pelvis,  articulations  of,  227 

abnormalities  of,  677,  678 
atrophy  of,  676 
axes  of,  225 
caries  of,  676 
cavity  of,  224 
coxalgic,  690 
deformities    of,    648.       See    Pelves, 

deformed, 
diameters  of,  170,  176 
differentiation  of  male  and  female,  228 
double     obliquely     contracted,     of 

Robert,  662 
exosto.ses  on,  675 
false,  221 
fascia  of,  33 
floor  of,  31 
fracture  of,  676 

generally  contracted,  flat,  non-rachi- 
tic,  655 
equally  enlarged,  663 
inclination  of,  225 
inlet  of,  221 


Pelvis,  justomajor,  663 

i'ustominor,  653 
:yphoscoliotic,  688 
kyphotic,  682 
lining  of,  230 
lordotic,  689 

male  and  female,  compared,  228 
measurements    of,     170,     649.     &•:* 

Pelvimetry, 
narrow,  funnel-shaped,  656 
necrosis  of,  676 
new  growths  on,  675 
obliquely  contracted,  of  Naegele,  659 
osteomalacic,  672 
outlet  of,  225 
planes  of,  225 
rachitic,  665 

flat,    generally   contracted,    668 
generally  equallv  contracted,  671 
pseudo-osteomalacic,  672 
simple  flat,  671 
scoliotic,  686 
split,  664 

spondylolisthetic,  678 
true,  222 
Pendulous  abdomen,  624 

influence  of,  on  pr^nancy,  693 
Peptonized  milk,  407 
Perineal  body,  35 
Perineorrhaphy,  727 
Perineum,  lacerated,  726 
etiology  of,  327 
prophylaxis  of,  328,  727 
treatment  of,  727 
Pernicious  vomiting   of   pregnancy,    417. 

See  Toxemia  of  pregnancy. 
Perspiration  during  puerperium,  374 
Phlegmasia  alba  dolens,  820 

clinical  picture  of,  821 
etiology  of,  821 
pro(^osis  of,  822 
Pigmentation  during  pregnancy,  127,  137 

excessive,  452 
Pituitary  extract  in  uterine  inertia,  614 
Placenta,  90,  106 

abnormalities  of,  107 
arrangement  of,  in  triplet  pregnancy, 
201 
in  twin  pregnancy,  195 
bipartita,  107 

changes  in,  during  latter  part  of  preg- 
nancy, 206 
Credo's  method   of   expressing,   217, 

342 
degenerations  of,  109 
diseases  of,  109 
duplex,  107 

in  ectopic  gestation,  539  * 
expression  of,  341 

Credo's  method,  217,  342 
fenestrata,  107 
functions  of,  106 
inflammation  of,  109 
membranacea,  107 
multiple,  107 
neoplasms  of^  110 
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Placenta,  pathology  of,  107 

premature  separation  of,   574.    See 

Accidental  hemorrhage, 
previa,  564 

cause  of  hemorrhage  in,  567 
complete .  54 

diagnosea  from  accidental  hem- 
orrhage, 577 
from  premature  separation, 
577 
diagnosis  of,  568 
etiology  of,  565 
•  frequency  of,  565 
incomplete,  564 
lateral,  564 
marginal,  564 
partial,  564 
prognosis  of,  569 
symptoms  of,  566 
treatment  of,  570 
varieties  of,  564 
separation  of,  in  normal  labor,  216 
succenturiata,  107 
syphilis  of,  109 
at  term,  106 
triplex,  107 
tuberculosis  of,  110 
varieties  of,  90 
Placentae,  arrangement  of,  in  triplet  preg- 
nancy, 201 
-in  twin  pregnancy,  195 
Placentitis,  109 
Pneumonia  complicating  pregnancy,  466 

puerperium,  466 
Polyhydramnios,  500 
Polymastia,  52 
Porro's  Cesarean  section,  788 
Position  of  fetus,  177,  248 

in  face  presentations,  249 
in  vertex  presentations,  249 
Postmortem  Cesarean  section,  800 

delivery,  801 
Postpartum  chill,  346 

nemorrhage,  564,  585.    See  Hemor- 
rhage, postpartum. 
Posture  during  pregnancy,  139 

of  patient    during    second    stage    of 
labor,  319 
Pouch  of  Douglas,  28,  38 

recto-uterme,  28 
Precipitate  labor,  620 

prognosis  of,  621 
treatment  of.  622 
Pregnancy,  abdominal,  523,  525,  549 
air-embolism  complicating,  468 
alimentary  canal,  disorders  of,  during, 

481 
anemia  complicating,  469 
appendicitis  complicating,  483 
appetite  during,  132 
articulations,  changes  in,  during,  139 
ascites  diagnosed  from,  147 
asthma  during,  462 
bathing  during,  151 
bimanual  examination  in,  184 
bladder  during,  136 


Pregnancy,  blood  during,  132 

blood-pressure  during,  133,  135,    155, 

429 
bones,  changes  in,  during,  139 
bowels,  regulation  of,  during,  152 
breasts  during,  153 

changes  in,  127 
symptoms,  141 
carcinoma  of  cervix  complicating,  450 

of  uterus  complicating,  639 
cardiac  disease  durmg,  459 
cervix  uteri  at  end  of,  231 

changes  in  during,  125,  141,  142 
changes  in  internal  organism  due  to, 
123 

uterus,  due  to,  123,  125,  126 

vagina,  due  to,  126 
cholera  complicating,  478 
chorea  during,  455 
circulation  during,  132 
cond3rlomata  complicating,  449 
constipation  during,  151,  482 
cystocele  complicating,  449 
decidual  diseases  during,  488 
diabetes  during,  486 
diagnosis  of,  145 

differential,  145 
diet  durins,  150 
digestion  during,  131 
diseases  complicating,  444,  454 
dress  during,  150 
drink  during,  150 
douches  during,  153 
duration  of,  iSs 
dyspnea  during,  462 
a    ear  affections  complicating.  480 
eclampsia  of,  424.    See  Eclampsia, 
ectopic,  522.    See  Ectopic  gestation, 
edema  in,  429 

of  lower  extremities,  447 

of  vulva,  446 
effect  of,  on  mother's  milk,  393 
emphysema  during,  462 
enteroptosis  during,  483 
epilepsy  during^  459 
epistaxis  complicating,  481 
excessive  pigmentation  during,  452 
extra-uterine,  522.    See  Ectopic  ges- 
tation, 
eyes  during,  430,  479 
fibroma  moUuscum  in,  454 
fibromyomata  complicating,  451,  6^{2 
gall-bladder  affections  during,  485 
gall-stones  complicating,  485 
gastric  indigestion  during,  482 
gastroptosis  during,  483 
gingivitis  during,  481 
glycosuria  during,  486 
goitre  during,  136 
gonorrheal     infection     complicating, 

447 
headache  during,  430 
heart  during,  134 
Hegar's  sign,  143 

hematoma  of  vulva  complicating,  444 
hemiplegia  during,  459 
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~ein  in  modified  milk,  398 
'     in  woman's  milk,  391 

estimation  of,  393 
itus  in  pregnancy,  453 
vulvffi,  complicating  pregnancy,  448 
idocyesis,  146 

ilism  during  pregnancy,  482 
erty,  age  of,  85 
iotomy,  779 

contra-indication  to,  781 
indications  for,  781 
objections  to,  781 
prognosis  of,  781 
•ococcypeus  muscle,  31 
iorectalis  muscle,  31 
lendum,  18 
trperal  hemorrhages,  594 

etiology  of,  594 

treatment  of,  595 
infection,  809 

abscess  in,  831 

appendicitis  in,  823 

auto-infection  in,  812 

auto-intoxication  in,  823 

bacillus  aerogenes  capsulatus  in, 
811 
coli  communis  in,  811 
Klebs-Locfller,  in,  Hll 
typhosus  in,  811 

bacteremia  in,  814,  810 

bowels  in,  823 

carriers  of  infection  in,  81 1 

cellulitis  in,  818 

contagious  diseases,  relation  of, 
to,  813 

diagnosis  of,  822 

douches  in,  82S 

etiolog>'  of,  8()9 

freciuency  of,  SI 5 

mortality  of,  816 

pathological  lesions  m,  817 

physical  signs,  817 

prophylaxis,  S25 

pyelitis  in,  823 

pyemia  in,  S14 

sapremia  in,  814 

septicemia,  H14,  816 

site  i)i  infection,  817 

surgi<'al  treatment,  831 

symptoms  of,  824 

toxemia  in,  814 

treatment  of,  825,  827 

varieties  of,  S14,  810 
insanity,  457 
osteophytes,  139 
uerperium,  3(i9 

anemiii  complicating,  409 
bhuMer,  can;  of,  during,  376 
bowels  during,  375 
cathi'terization  during,  370 
cervix  uteri,  changes  in,  during,  370 
diet  during,  375 
fibroids,  en'e<!t  of,  on,  034 
gall-ston(*s  complicating,  4S0 
hemophilia  complicating,  470 
insanity  during,  457 


Puerperium,  leukemia  complicating,  469 
management  of,  369 
pathoTog}^  of,  809 
pneumonia  complicating,  466 
pulmonary    embolism    complicating, 

467 
record  of,  162 
Pulmonary  affections  during  pregnancy, 
462 
embolism    complicating    pregnancy, 
467 
puerperium,  467 
Pyelitis  compficatmg  pregnancy,  596 
clinical  course  of,  598 
diagnosis  of,  600 
etiology  of,  596 
prognosis  of,  602 
treatment  of,  603 
in  puerperal  infection,  823 
Pyemia  in  puerperal  infection,  814 
Pyosalpinx,    ruptured,    diagnosed    from 

ectopic  gestation,  545 
Pyriformis  muscle,  30,  33 


Q 


Quickening,  144 


B 


Rachitic   iHjlvis,   665.     See   Pelves,  de- 
formed. 
Record  of  pregnancy,  158 
Recto-uterine  pouch,  28,  38 
Rectum,  28 

cancer  of,  dystocia  due  to,  642 

columns  of,  29 

during  pregnancy,  136 

sphincters  of,  29 

valves  of,  '29 
Reflex  cough  of  pregnancy,  463 
Respiration  during  pregnancy,  133 

methods  of  artificial,  353 
Retinitis,  albuminuric,  479 
Retraction  of  foreskin,  411 
Rhomboid  of  Michaelis,  171 
Robert,  contracted  pelvis  of,  662 
Room,  preparation  of,  309 
Round  ligaments  of  uterus,  39 


S 


SACKococcY(fEAL  articulatioD,  228 
Sacro-iliac  articulation,  227 
Salivation  during  pregnancy,  141 
Salpingitis  comphcatmg  pregnancy,   451 

in  puerperal  infection,  819 
Salts  in  modified  milk,  398 

in  woman's  milk,  391 
Sanger's  method  of  Cesarean  section,  788 
compared    with  extraperitoneal 
o|)eration,  800 
Sapremia  in  puerperal  infection,  814,  816 
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Scales  for  weighing  infante,  387 
Scanzoni's  maneuver,  762 
Scarlet  fever  complicating  pregnancy,  476 
Schultze's  method  of  artificial  respiration, 

355,  356 
Scoliotic  pelvis,  686.   See  Pelves,  deformed. 
Scopolamin-morphin  anesthesia,  324 
Scopolamin-narcophin  anesthesia,  324 
Se^entation,  67 
Seizure,  eclamptic,  431 
Semilunar  valves  of  rectum,  29 
Septa  of  cervix  uteri,  645 

of  vagina,  646 
Septicemia  in  puerperal  infection,  814 
Shortening  of  abdominal  cavity,  625 
Shoulders,  delivery  of,  330 
Show,  the,  208 

Silver  nitrate  for  child's  eyes,  337 
Simpson  forceps,  748,  750 
Skene's  glands,  28 

Skin,  diseases  of,  during  pregnancy,  452, 
454 

during  pregnancy,  136 
Sloane  maternity  milk  set,  402 
Smallpox  complicating  pregnancy,  477 
Smellie  forceps,  748,  749 
Somites,  mesodermic,  78 
Special    senses,    disturbances    of,   during 

pregnancy,  479 
Spermatocytes,  59 
Spermatogonia,  59 
Spermatozoon,  57 

maturation  of,  63 
Spermovium,  65 
Sphincters  of  rectum,  29 
Spinal  anesthesia,  323 
Spleen  during  pregnancy,  134 
Split  TKjlv^is,   664.     See  Deformed  pelves. 
Spondylolisthetic    pelvis,    678.     See    De- 
formed pelves. 
Spontaneous  evolution,  709 

version,  709 
Spurious  pregnancy,  146 
Staphylococcus    in    puerperal    infection, 

810 
Starvation  temperature,  389 
Stenosis  of  cervix  uteri,  643 

of  vagina,  646 
Sterility  due  to  fibroids,  632 
Sterilization  of  milk,  405 
Stillbirths,  836 

statistics  of,  837,  839 
Stools  of  infants,  409 
Streptococcus  in  puerperal  infection,  810 
Striae  during  pregnancy,  137 
Subinvolution  diagnosed  from  pregnancy, 

145 
Sugar  in  modified  milk,  398 

in  woman's  milk,  391 
Summons,  obstetrical,  307 
Superfecundation,  192 
Superfetation,  192 
Sutures  of  fetal  skull.  235 
Sylvester's  method  of  artificial  respiration, 

353 
Symphyseotomy,  776 


'  Symphyseotomy,  American  subcutaneous 
method,  777 

Ayer's  method,  777 
'         French  method,  777 

indications  for,  778 

Italian  method,  777 

open  method,  777 

prognosis  of,  778 

result  of,  777 
I         steps  of  operation,'  778 
,         suprapubic  method,  777 
I         technic  of,  777 
Synclitism,  259 
Synostosis,  pelvic,  677 

sacrococcygeal,  678 

sacro-iliac.  678 
Syphilis  as  influenced  by  pregnancy,  470 

complicating  pregnancy,  470 

diagnosis  of,  475 
j         evidence  of^  in  fetus,  472 

influence  ot,  on  pregnancy,  471 

paternal,  470 
I         of  placenta,  109 

treatment  of,  475 


Tarnier  axis-traction  forceps,  748,  753, 

763 
Teeth  during  pregnemcy,  139,  156 

disorders  of,  481 
Temperature,  starvation,  389 
Thermometer,  389 

Thighs,  varicosities  of,  complicating  preg- 
nancy, 445 
Threatened  abortion,  508,  515 
Thrombophlebitis  in  puerperal  infection, 

819 
Thyroid  ^land  during  pregnancy,  135 
Tongue-tie,  411 

Toxemia  of  pregnancy,  417.  See  Eclampsia, 
anesthetics  in,  use  of,  435 
liver  in,  421,  424 
symptoms  of,  429 
treatment  of,  421,  432 
urine  in,  418 
in  puerperal  infection,  814,  817 
Transverse  presentations,  707 
diagnosis  of,  708 
etiology  of,  708 
frequency  of,  708 
mechanism  of,  709 
prognosis  of,  708 
treatment  of,  710 
varieties  of,  707 
Transversus  perinei  muscle,  35 
TraveUng  during  pregnancy,  151 
Triangular  ligament,  33 
Triplets,  200 

course  of  pregnancy,  201 
etiology  of,  200 
labor.  203 
membranes  in,  201 
mortality  of,  203 
placentae  in,  201 
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Tubal  abortion,  534 
cause  of,  537 
rupture  in,  536 

pregnancy,  523,  524,  525 
Tuberclee  of  Monti^omery,  128 
Tuberculosis  complicating  pregnancy,  463 

effect  of,  on  pregnancy,  463 

of  placenta,  1 10 
Tubo-abdominal  pregnancy,  550 
Tubo-ovarian  ligament,  43 

•pregnancy,  524,  525 
Tubo-uterine  pregnancy,  523,  525 
Tucker-McLane  forceps.  748,  752 
Tumors  of  uterus  complicating  labor,  630 
Twilight  sleep,  324 
Twin  tubal  pregnancy,  530 
Twins,  101.    See  Multiple  pregnancy. 

collision  of,  198,  199 

course  of  pregnancy,  197 

diagnosis  of,  196 

hemorrhage  in,  199 

interlocking  of,  198,  199 

labor  in,  197 

management  of  labor  in,  199 

membranes  in,  195 

placentffi  in,  195 

presentation  of,  196 

sex  of,  196 
Typhoid  fever   complicating   pregnancy, 
478 


Umbilical  cord,  88,  110 

about  child's  neck.  111,  330 
anomalies  of,  111 
dressing  of,  333 
method  of  ligating,  333 
prolapse  of,  718.    See  Prolapse 
of  cord. 
Undersized  babies,  immediate  care  of,  361 
Urethra,  27 

Urinary  tract,  diseases  of,  during  preg- 
nancy, 486,  487 
Urine  auring  pregnancy,  154 
in  eclamj^ia.  429 
in  toxemia  of  pregnancy,  418 
Uterine  artery,  46 

canal  at  end  of  pregnancy,  231 
distention,  relation  of  lal>or  to,  206 
inertia,  610 

endangering  maternal  convales- 
cence, 617 
fetal  dangers,  615 
primary,  610 
secondary,  611 
treatment  of.  612 
mucous  membrane,  changes  in,  after 

impregnation,  90 
tumor  in  puerperal  infection,  823 
Uterosacral  ligaments,  40 
Uterovesical  hgaments,  40 

pouch,  38 
Uterus,  36 

arterial  supply  of,  45 
bicomis,  48,  559 


Uterus  bipartitus,  560 
broad  ligaments  of,  39 
carcinoma  of,  complicating  labor,  639 
cavity  of,  38 
cervix  of,  36 

changes  in,  during  pregnancy,   123, 
125,  142 

in  ectopic  gestation,  531 

in  first  sta^e  of  labor,  210 

prior  to  labor,  206 

m  puerperium,  369 

in  second  stage  of  labor,  213 

in  third  stage  of  labor,  215 
coats  of,  38 
comua  of,  37 
development  of,  47 
didelphys,  48,  559 
external  os,  37 

fibromyoma   of,    complicating   preg- 
nancy, 630,  631,  632 
fundus  of,  37 

height  of,  during  pregnancy,  165 
incarceration  of  pregnant,  627 
infravaginal  portion,  36 
infundibulopelvic  ligament,  40 
internal  os,  38 
inversion  of,  591 

etiology  of,  592 

prognosis  of,  593 

signs  of,  593 

ssrmptoms  of,  593 

treatment  of,  593 
irregular  contractions  of,  622 
isthmus  of,  36 
lack  of  tone  in,  624 
ligaments  of,  39 
l3rmphatic8  of,  46 
malformations  of,  48 

causing  dystocia,  625 

pregnancy  in,  558 
treatment,  562 
mucous  membrane  of,  39 

relation  of,  to  menstruation, 
81 
muscular  coat,  39 
nerve  supply  of,  47 
peritoneal  pouches  of,  38 
position  of,  in  pregnancy,  126 
prolapse  of,  in  pregnancy,  450 
retroversion  of,  in  pregnancy,  626 
round  ligaments  of,  39 
rupture  of,  580 

complete,  582 

diagnosed  from  premature  sepa- 
ration of  placenta,  577 

etiology  of,  580 

frequency  of,  581 

incomplete,  582 

patholo^  of,  582 

prognosis  of,  583 

symptoms  of,  583 

treatment  of,  584 

varieties  of,  682 
sacculation  of,  in  pregnancy,  626,  628 
septus,  50,  559 
serous  coat  of,  38 
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